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SIODHANTA DEEPIKA 


A Monthly Journal^ Devoted to Religion^ Philosophy^ Literature* Science Sc. 


Commenced on the Qveen^s Commemoration Day^ 1897 


VOL. in. I MADRAS, JUNE 1899 . ) No. i. 


1' R A N S li A I ' I O X 8 


THE VEDA'NTA-SU'TRAS WITH S'Rl'K.^NTA 
BHA'SHYA. 


(Ooidinuidfioit* page 270, Vol II) 

Aithlicarana.— 4. 

Eabm (eeaei) U^t ,‘'to, ladMd. it bats. (II Ui. lO.) 

Here a d' .tbt arises as to whether the air and other 
objects of creation ave b<,ra of Brahman directly, or of 
the censes which immediately precede them. 

PumapaJcsha: Each.- ol them is born of the cause 
immediately preceding it. To explain From the 
scriptural passage. “From ^As'a is the air boro,”* 
it is seen that the air is born ofAkAs'a, not of Brahma-i 
directly So, also, li^t is bom of the air Accord- 
ingly, the S'ruti says “ Light is born of the air ” 

Water8.'(II ill 11) 

“ Prom fire come'wfiter8."t in these words the S'lnt’ 
says that waters, too, como from fire. 

* Taitt Jp 2—1, 

* Ibid 


Earth (n ili. 11) 

“ From waters comes earth this S'rnti declares 
that earth comes from waters-alone. W herefote 
the elements {hhuiaa) are not bom of BraLnan 
directly. 

Beessss of tho soetlen, eelosr, ud othsr psisaflM (U. HL U). 

In the Chb&odogya also, it is earth that is spoken of 
as * food ’ in the passage “ they created food for, the 
section treats of creation of elements (bhfitas), and 
the S'lnti speaks of the colour in the words, "The 
black colour pertains to the food and there is a 
distinct S'fati, "from waoers (wwi bom) earth." Where- 
fore it is earth that is bom of waters. On this princi- 
ple, Brahman is not directly the cause of all, hut It is 
only indirectly that He is their cause. 

SiddMuta is stated as follows : 

Be (Is tbs esase'i Terfiybsesuss of Bis ehsrsetsristUmsrkn'VBMly, 
Bis set of sdlliag (ii. !U. U.) 

It 18 indeed ■ rom Brahman alone that all the ele- 
ments take their birth. Accordingly in the passage 
beginning with the wr>rds "From him, from this Atman 
verily, was dk&sa boTn,”t declared that the 

• Ibid. 

+ Chlia Up-6>’2. 

'TBttt 2~1. 
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elements beginning with air and ending with earth aie 
eacuborn of that ivhich ]nst precedes it, on the other 
hand, it is declared that it is from Brahman, the cause, 
assuming the form of ahasa etc, that all the succeed- 
ing eiects such as air are produced, each in its turn. 
Thus it IS Sivn alone, the Paramatman, who is the 
direct geneiMtoi of all elements ; for, as in the passage 
“ It (tie Existent) willed ‘may I become many"'', so in 
the passages “That light willed ‘may I become many’ 
and “ thosp waters willed •' May I become many’ 
there is His chaiacteiistic mark, namely, the act of 
willing It is fr«Jm Brahman assuming the form of 
Sadasiva,etc , from the Atman dwelling in sound etc., 
thatau etc aie born, as declared in the following 
passage 

“ Sadas'iva is of the form of sound, I's'vara is of 
the lorra of touch , Rudra is ot the form of light, 
Janardana of tlie form of ‘■apidity itself ; the 
Pour-faced (Brahma) is of the foi m of smell these 
are the five forms " 

These, veiilvj Sadas'iva etc , designated as the five 
Brahmans* the A'tm'ins dwelling in the five elements, 
constitute the body of the Parabrahman From 
Parabrahman, verily, embodied in the five Brahmans, 
proceed the creation etc , of the universe. These, 
Suidfis'iva etc , having become the five elements, are 
born of Paramatman. 

[ObjeUion)- The passages such as “akasa was 
born,” speak of the birth of the elements alone, 
creation, of Sadas'iva etc. is not directly spoken of* 

(Answer): It is in fact declared. It has to be 
understood from othi^r S'rulis. Accordingly, the birth 
of Brahma etc as well as of the sense-organs i.s 
declared along with that of the elements in the 
Atharvas'ikha as follows 

“ One should contemplate Fs'ana ; all this should be 
contemplated (as I's'ana). From Him they are 
Oborn, Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra and Indra, and all 
the sense-organs, along with the elements The 
Cause of causes is not the contemplator ; the 
Cause is ever to he contemplated. He who is 
endued with all powers, the Lord of all, S'amhhn 
who dwells in the midst of akas'a (of the heart) " 

It is thus declared that S'ambhu should be contem- 
plated in the middle of the supieme akas'a as the 
cause of causes. Hence the conclusion that the birth 
of all effects proceeds directly from Brahman assuming 
the for ns of the various causes, 

* Chhe-Up 6-2. 


Adhikarana. 5. 

And the order contrary to this (order of creation) can also he 
ezplained (Ji iii 15) 

Here a doubt arises as to whether the older of 
creation indicated m the ^dhikarana is 

leasonable or not. 

Purvapahsha It is not 'MMbtMsU For, m the 
Mundaka-Upanishad, it is ieslpred lAlat prana etc., 
are horn before akas'a etc , ki the fottewng words 

“ Hence is born prAna, manaa|^ md all the s“nse- 
organs; Akas'a, air, light lind eaith which 

maintains all 

And in the Atharvas'iklA, » «i|BS»M;aneous bi»’tli of 
Brahma etc , as well as of alemetita end sense-organs 
IS declared in the words, born, Brahma, 

Vishnu, Rudra and Indra, the hen&e-organs, 

along with the elements.” WH|rtfofre ic is held that 
the foregoing order of crentten of iKas'a etc., is not 
reasonable. 

Siddhduta Tlie foiegi)ia||ua*szeii!L of creation is 
quite reasonable In the “ Mar.us, indeed, 

my dear, is made up ot foo^i|ewthhjp*&na is made up oi 
water, and speech is made tlie Upani- 

shad teaches that prAna et^:, m a»do up oi elements, 
so that they are corapreheni|w8i*!ijj^ttie elements and 
therefore no separate or()wr of e**n.tion need be 
mentioned in their case BraloA Mo* are said to be 
born simultaneously with4ii|p because the 

former are embodied iu tlS»,]||^ o^are therefore 
comprehended in them. there is no 

incouK-istency whatever in the order. 

If you say that the intellect ttCuuttei esSM Between them in 
order, ’because of the inMhllBailllk. (we say) no 
because they are iii 16) 

(Objection .)— The MiiMB'a cmi declares, indeed, 
that the sense-organs taiUM are successively 
bom midway between pvitka the elements , and 
this is pointed to by thd:^s»ititt^3iBlllhbing the elements 
—such as “ ether, air, been created in 

the same order in wlli^fi^ ai« said to be created 
la another s'ruti. AWnrforerlhe'Mandafca-s'rati also 
points to a definite entflir if creation 

{Atibiiet ) No, fdf Hm words “Hence is ooru." 
have to be construail aeparately along with all 
entities beginning and ending with earth, 

♦ Mundaka-Up. 2 

t Chhandog} a- Up* SSI 
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Therefore, i's'vara alone is the cause of all. Hence 
the puraftic saying ; 

“ All things beginning wifh S'akti and ending with 
earth are born from the principle of S'lva. The 
whole IS pervaded by that one Being, just as a pot 
IS pervaded by clay.” 

The existence of a definite order, too, points to the 
birth of all from the principle of S'lva. Wherefore it 
13 proper to maintain that Brahman is the cause of all. 


Adhikarana.— 6, 

The desisnstion of Srshmsa by words denoting the ,iheving 
and the nnmoving objects is not secondary, becanse 
of Sis having chreished the idea of becoming 
those objects lii 17 

In a former section it was shewn that. Brahman is 
spoken of as S^kas'a etc. This forms the subject cf 
discussion here. 

A doubt arises as to whether the words’designating 
things animate and inanimate, moving and' nnmoving, 
IS directly applicable to Brahman or not. 

{Pitrvapalcsha ) — It cannot be directly applied to 
Brahman, inasmuch as a word designating one thing 
cannot be directly applied to another. To explain • in 
the expressions such as **The sun is the sacnficial 
post”* and ‘‘the sacnficer IS the stone ”t the sacri- 
<ficial post etc., are spoken of as the sun etc., merely 
because of some resemblance such as similarity in 
form, but not directly. Here also, in such expressionc. 
as “ THat light willed,” Brahman, the sentient Being 
dwelling in light etc , is merely indicated indirectly 
by the words ‘light’ etc., inasmuch as the insentient 
light cannot possess the power of willing ; just as it is 
in the case of the expression the sofas (i. e., neople 
occupying the sofas) are crying.” Therefore, it is 
only by a figure of speech that Brahman dwelling in 
akas'a is spoken of as ^kas'a etc. 

Against the foregoing we hold as follows • The desig- 
nation of Brahman by words applicable to moving 
and nnmoving objects of creation is not secondary, 
on the other hand, they are directly applicable to 
Brahman , for, for the differentiation of names and 
forms of all things. Brahman is said to have cherished 
the idea of entering into them as their respective 
A'tman, as their indwelling soul, as the following 
s'ruti declares : 

♦ Tliitt, Br^mana 

t Taitt. Br4, 3’3-9. 


“ Of these beings there are three germs, and three 
i nly, the egg-bom, the womb-bora, and the earth- 
born. That Divine Being willed, ** Ah ! I will 
myself enter these three Divine entities in the 
form of this itva, as their A'tman, and differentiate 
name and form.*” 

Thp sacrificial post and the like cannot be spoken 
of as the sun etc., directly, inasmuch as there is no 
reason for it. In the case of the sofas, the- people 
lying therein cannot be directly spoken of as the solas 
because they merely abide in them. But here, inas- 
much as Brahman has entered into the universe as its 
very A'tman, He can be directly spoken of by the 
word denoting it A'tman for instance, who ha*: 
entered into the body of a brAhmin and so on is di- 
rectly spoken of as a brahmin and so on ; otherwise, 
the sacraments of upanayana and the lilfe enjoined in 
the words “ one should initiate a brahmin of eig^ 
years^t would apply to the body alone, and it would 
mllowthat A'tman is not regenerated by the sacrament, 
and then the text,-rnamely, “ He who hao undergone 
these forty sacraments and who is indued with the 
eight attrihfites of A'tman will attain nnity With Brah- 
man — which holds ont a certain result to the 
A'tman who has passed through the sacraments, would 
be meaningless. Moreover, such injunctions as ** let 
the brahmin sacrifice,” would be vain. Therefore 
Brahman is directly designated by the words denoting 
all moving and nnmoving objects of creation into whoso 
bodies He has entered. 

Adhik&rana.— 7. 

A'tmfts h net (born), a* the S'rnti isys, sad beesnsw of 
his etemaliiy as dwclsred hy them 
(S’mtis) (IT iii. 18i. 

In a former section, A'kas'a etc , are said to have 
been born directly from Brahman. Here a doubt 
arises as to whether, on the sams principle, jiva also 
IS bom of Brahman or not. 

{P'h'capahiha) — Jiva is born of Brahman ; fr ?the 
s'ruti declares emphatically that Brahman alone e.»isted 
prior tt) creation and that there was neither the exis- 
tent nor the non-existent, in the following wo^ds ; 

“ When the»e was no darkness, neither day nor 
night, neither the oxistent nor the non-existent, 
then was S'lva alone ”§ 

* Chhaiidogya-up, 6-3, 

^ ij^utama-Dharmasatras 8>23 

JIbid. 

§ h*vnapvatara*up. 4-18, 
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“ One alone, secondless.”* 

Therefore 3 iva is bom of Brahman at the time of 
creation. Tho illustration bj aparks of fire is also 
consonant with the birth of jivas, the srati declaring 
as follows 

“ Just as from fire small sparks proceed in a num- 
ber, just so from this A’tinan, all lives, all wprlds, 
all’ Devas, all beings, all A'tmans proceed in a 
number.^'t 

Wherefore as sparks are born of fire, so are A'tmans 
born of Brahman 

(Siddhdnta)- — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follqws . A'tman is not born , for the s'ruti declares, 
* the Intelligent has neither birth nor death,”J and he 
IS also declared to be eternal in the follwing s'rutis 

'‘The eternal among the eternals, the sentient 
among the sentients.”§ 

*“ Knowifig and unknowing are the two, the unborn, 
the Mighty and the weak.’*|| 

The emptiati(^ declaration of the unity of Brahman 
pnor to Cteatioti is due to the Jiva as well as the 
insentienss matter having been resolved into Brahman, 
and to their names and forms having been conse- 
que’stly undifferentiated, but not to the non-existence 
of "Jivas in their essential nature. The S'ruti illnstra- 
tmg creation by sparks of fire only points to their 
maaifesUtion in name and form, but not to their birth ; 
otherwise it would involve the fallacy of one’s deeds 
being destroyed without yielding their fruits, and to 
other such fallacies. Wherefore jiva la nob bora of 
Brahman. 

A. Map'AEEVA S'A'STRy, b. a. 

{To be amtimed ) 


SERMONS. IN STONES. 


*• Adoration be to the auspicious SwayambhuNatha, 
or Self-existent Protector.” 

1. “I prostrate myself before Sambhu. whose 
glorious head is adorned with 
the resplendent moon ; and who 
18 the chief prop ot the founda- 
tion of the three worlds. 


rroiit the Curngode 
stotte Ins-nption, A D. 
1173 


• Cbha-np. 6-2. 
t Bn-ap. 4.1.10. 
% Kath 8 .ap. 2 . 18 . 
§ Katha-up 5-18 
[1 S’vetft-ap. 1-e. 


2. “ May Swaymbhu be propitious : he, who won 
immortnl renown ; who grants the wishes of those 
that earnestly intreat him ; who pervades the 
universe ; the Sovereign Loi d ot Deities , who 
destioyed the state and nrroganace of tho demons; 
who enjoyed the delightful embraces of Parvat; , to 
whom the learned prostrate themselves the God 
above all gods. 

8 . “I prostrate myself before Sambhn, whose 
unquenchable blaze consumed the magnificent Tripura; 
whose food is the nectar d topping from the beams of 
the moon ; who rejoiced in the sacnfice of heads by 
the Lord of R^cshasas ; whose face is adorned with 
smiles, when he enjoys the embraces of Cam i 

(The foregoing stanzas are Sanscrit . the fourth, 
which is Pracrit is unexplained. Those which follow 
are in Canara). 

5 “ By the Consort of Devi whose divinity is 

adored, the spouse of Parvati, resplendent with the 
glorious light of gems, reflected from the crowns of 
the Lords of Gods and demons whose heads lay 
prostrate at his feet, with a face ever lighted up with 
smiles , he is the self-existent deity . May the wealth, 
and the stations of his saints, be ever granted to ns 

6 . “ The beams of whose sight, like the frequent 
waving of the lotus flower, flash reflected from the 
numerous crowns of glorious kings, and of the Lord 
of Demons ; who exists in all things, in all elements, 
^n water, air, earth, ether, and fire, in the sun and 
moon the renowned deity manifested in eight forms ; 
Sambhu ; may he grant our ardent prayers. 

7. '' Cheerfully I how to Sambhu m the lotns of 
the heart , to him who increases and gives life to all ; 
who holds supreme command over all, who, through 
his three divine attributes, created and animated 
fourteen worlds ; who ever resides in the minds of his 
saints. 


II 

Om ! Well be it ' Auspicious victory and elevation' 
From the Ujjaim Ins- “ Victorious is He, whose hair fs 
cnption A D. 1144. jjjjg etherial expanse ; who, ' for 
creation, supports with bis h<ad that lunsr line which 
IS a fype of the germ in the seed of the universe* 

May the matted locks of love’s foe, reddened by 
the'lightning's ring that fleshes at the period of the 
world’s end, spread for you nightless prosperity. 
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SIVAGNANA SIDDHIAR 

OP 

ARUL NANTHI SiVA .CHARIAR. 

X ' 


SUPAKSHAIW. 

With the coinmencement of the new year, and with 
earnest prayers to the Supreme Sivam to give strength 
and light, we proceed to translate the Snpaksham of 
Siya{;nana’Siddhiar,a work so far unparallelled for the 
lucidity of its thought and felicity of its expression, 
and closeness of its reasoning. Oar Pandits fall shy 
generally of Sivagnanatotham, but this work «s moi e 
popular with them; and its words and phrases 
thoroughly permeate their speeches and writings, and 
one feels so far quite at home m Siddhiar when one 
takes it up, after an acquaintance with the writings 
and speeches of our Pundits. The verses are flowing 
whether long or short, and there is very fine rbytbm 
about them, and we recommend our i eaders to read 
them even along with our translation, famihrize them" 
selves with the expressions and the technicalities and 
so to assimilate them much more into their thought and 
life than otherwise. 

Our achariar begins his work as usual with an in- 
vocation to the Supreme and a preface. 

INVOCATION. 


To THE Supreme. 

1 . He, who has no beginning, middle and eud, the 
Infinite Light, Form of Love and Intelligence, the 
Consort of the Jtfother of the world-clusters, the Pnnci- 
pal Gem in the crown of the Devas, who prais-'d by 
the world, with the hanging coral braids, adorned with 
the half moo”, dances m the arena of spreading Light 
(ohi takas) , His pollen-covered Lotus Feet, I will 
make my crown, and let ray unchanging love grow 
towards Him. 

2 , Let me place on my head, t^e feet of Siva who 
stands as the goal of each of the six forms of Religion 
who stands in the special Forms conceived by the 
various internal schools of Saiva Religion, and yet 
stands beyond all conception as set forth in the Vedas 
and Agamas (according to the Ideal of the Siddhanta 
Saivam), and fills all in^-elligences with his Love, and 
becomes my Heavenly Father and Mother and fills 
insepa.'ably one and all. 

2 


In the following Mangala Veise, the author seems up thd 
substa ce of all his teaching!^ for the elucidation of which, the 
student is requested to locic up Sivagnanaswami’s commeutarj. 

Sakti. 

3. She, who becomes manifest as Isa’s Supreme 
Will, and Power, Guana, and I ove, working for the 
onginatiOD, sustentation and resolution of these 
worlds , and who assuming both Rupa, and Arupa and 
Ruparupa, becomes God's Supreme Consort, these 
worlds and their contents ; who giving birth to all 
forms of life, and making them eat their fruit, in the 
respective worlds, destroys their bodies in due time 5 
She, my Mother seats Herself in Majesty with our 
Father in the hearts of the Sinless Devotees. Her, 
gracious Feet, let me place on my head 

Ganesa 

4. For the completion of this my work in Tamil 
verse without any obstacle or blemish, I praise with 
l-'ve and fervour the lotus Feet of the Elephant- 
God Ganesa who, begotten by the Omnipresent Light 
and His Mountam-Wife,has five hands, four shoulders, 
three eyes, two feet, and a long tusk and a bjg belly. 

SUBRAMANYA. 

5. The gracious Infant Guru, who taught the import 
of the rrre Vedas and Agamas, Angas and Shastras 
to Agastya; the Mum of Vedic Mums, The Deva of 
Devas, the loving Child of Siva, the God of the Yogis ; 
the Heroe of victorious Heroes, the Scanda, who gives 
liberation from the bond of births to those who wor- 
ship Hun incessantly with flowers of holiness and 
water of puiity; His Twia Feet let me plant on my 
heart and on my head. 

St. Meikahda Deva. 

6 . The gracious San, which shinning on this uni- 
verse, opened the lotus-bud of the human hearts, on 
the opening of which, the bees of the ancient Vedio 
hymns hummed about, the fresh honey (of love) gush- 
ed out and the fragrance of Sivam spread forth ; He, 
Meikanda Deva, who lived in Timvennainallnr, sur- 
rounded by groves m full bloom, tbe great saivite 
Teacher, His Goden Feet which outnvais the lotu'’, 
resting on my head, I shall ever worship. 

The imagery in this veiaeas simply exquisite 

Preface. 

7. My attempt to declare the knowledge of the 
Supreme, who was imperceptible to the Gods and the 
Vedas, and in the presence of the Lord's devotees who 
have no infirmity except that clinging to the Feet 
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of the Lord) after knowing in truth fche substance of 
the Vedas and againas and other books of knowledge, 
is like that of the water standing undgr the hoof of 
the cow braving itself out for comparison with the 
roaring and spreading flood of the seven seas when 
brought together. 

8. Men and women of this world dote over 
the •unmeaning babblings of their darling children, 
and fondle^ them ever so much as their greatest 
treasure. Indeed, the learned, also, out of their 
gracious regard for me will not notice the faults in 
my verse. 

9? My attempt to describe the feet of Him, who 
oould not be understood by the Vedas, Vishnu, and 
Brahma, by the mind and speech, and by argu- 
mentation, will surely excite the laughter of the 
learned. 

c 

10 Nevertheless, it i.s possible, by the Grace of 
God, to know Him by the teachings contained m the 
Agamas ; and also by proper argumentation, and to 
perceive 'Him in our heart by Gnana-Sadana, our 
doubt haVmg vanished, and to remove the darkness 
of Maya, and to dwell in the company ot the Holy. 

11. As different ways lead to the same town, so 
will the various religions taught in the Agamas given 
out by jrod who is self4uminoas lead to the same 
trutli. But those, who listen to the inconsistent 
sayings of people who are led by their own self- 
conceit and not by God's revealation will fall into tbe 
depths of tbe sea, though s<="eking to re-ich the heights 
of Mount Mem. 

12. Leaving those vho have attained to the 
Highest knowledge, and those who are incapable of 
any, I write this work for those who are in search of 
a way for reaching the truth, from the instruction 
imparted to me ky my teacher by means of his 
Sivagnanabotha, derived m succssion from Sanat- 
kumara, Nandi, and Parameshwara ; and I call my 
work Sivagnana Siddhi 


13. Those Devotees of the Lord who worship Him 
in this birth, owing to the strength of their previous 
attainments in other births will be led to the Purest 
Seat by the Lord Himself. To others only who desire 
to seek the goal by the reading of books, do I undei- 
take to show the path of reaching His Lotus feet. 

14. Let me here expound the nature of the Para- 
meshwara, and the books revealed by Him, the sub- 
tance of Logic, and tbe things discoverable by its 
methods, and tbe sadana to be pursued by the truth- 
seeker, the nature of both the Bound and Freed 
condition of Souls, after removing by question and 
answers, the false doubts and misgivings induced like 
a mirage by the various sectarians and tliub try to 
arrive at clear truth. 

15. Let me here expound the truths of Saiva 
Siddhanta, following as my chief guide the work of 
Meikanda Deva, who, out of mercy, adorned my head 
with his twin-feet, and placed the knowledge the 
True Self in my heart, and thus plucked me from the 
sea of human births and suffering. 

FIRST SUTRA. 


1. All the worlds that are denoted by the words 
he, she, and it, originate, and are sustained and are 
resolved into its primal condition. Hence, a First cause 
that can effect these changes is necessitated. He 
standc at the beginning and end of things and 
reproduces these worlds, (for the benefit of the 
eterndly bound souls) as He is the eternally Free, and 
Intelligent Sat. Hence Hai*a is the Supreme First 
Cause 

J. M. NaLLASWAMI PlLLAI, B. A , ‘3. L. 

(To he Continmd). 
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THAYTJMANAVAR^S POEMS. 


[Continued from page 3 ? 2 , VoU II ) 

^ffir QirmsOsm&tr QuiesrmQeuettr 

ezr^fiiSgyr totLis 

^csst^Qsn ifusOetr^K/rej s(^uu^€a>fl Quite^ef 
U)(Bsshd sirojfftiUis^u 
Qujrino G^mpuir Q^^eSiSQe^ wsfiQeueSI 
Sptb'^mjp eiinQ^nm/S^in 
iSmerQpp iDQ^BittjSi iB€tP^\up ppsSlsatu 

QuSimu Qfi^^tS 3 s\)tLiLD 
^(rinrjp ^ehetrojiL Qunsn^ @f»o^ 

^^eBgnui GuirQseiiltiJfrcor 
peQL^Qtug! iSsi^Ss^ujfresar L^tvesfL^ea^LD Qiussf ^lB(Q 
^esresimtS^ Qtnesr&tfi^^^ 

^jrn^ 6S®ej^%o tb^Giffsar ^i^mjQsrr 
QpL^lfllU ^fi^flSOlUStif 

S^iSiSsae^ (^t^Q^fresKiL^ ^/Seunesr G/StueuGLL 

uiiun^i^GLD, (saer) 

117. 0 Bliss of teeming Splendour ^ 0 The Supreme 
Intelligence, being the indiscernible Sat that hast 
filled tny heart ! 

No amount of dissuasion can affect the most harmo- 
nised state of Sivagnana I have attained My mind 
will never grow worse by clinging itself to something 
else but Thee but I will have it brightened in assi- 
milation with Tby unchangeable Paramakas wherein 
are coiled up myriads ot world- clusters in order in a 
eouchospiral form. 

So, Thou must never deny me the Supremest Bliss 
of Siva-Sayujya Muhti^ and, even if Thou shouldst 
choose to do so, I can never depart from Thee. 

0 Thun, the Just God, the connection of the 
Ruler and the ruledt between us will never cease 

* It. IS the higxiest state of Mukti which is the soul s (sthula 
chit’s) advaita umon with the Lord-Siva (the Shukshma chit). 
That IS, the soul becomes realised in the Siva-Lord both substan- 
tially, spiritually and mentally The human so.il then sees and 
enjoys for ever the Infinite Siva in all and everything as that Siva. 

t The Huhn and the Ruled, This relationship is called in Tamil 
(the mler and slave). The object of the system of 
prayers to God is to worship Him and pay reverence to Him for 
Hi 8 grace, recognising Eis Superionty and Benevolence over us 
(souls), and to graduate ourselves in the course to the blessed end 
by contemplating Him by the sacred mantras (the set expres- 
sions of His said Supenonty and Benevolence) and carry on 
the contemplation to such an extent thst we so contemplating Him 
lose ourselves in that true Ideal (Lord-Siva) and become the Ideal 
i e , one uj’th Htm (Lord-Siva); then we, the souls, can be said to 


nor CPU I withdraw myself from absolute reliance 
on Thee. 

feel Parama Siva ur Parabrahamam in all and everything as Paxa- 
hiahamam , then the I-nessis de.id,My-nes8 is dead and e\ ery thing 
else mate) lal is disca^’ded and 'y\hat lemams and what alone can 
then lemain to us is the Akandfikaiayeka Tatva-Siva (The Infinite 
God of Love) In short we become Love itself, true to the 
famous saying of Saint Tirumular ^ ^ssrQuQeiii:iir luiL^ib^t^uuirQn* 
(They will rest themselves m the Blessedness of Love, the Swa) 
This Siva sayujya Moksha, state of Bliss can, %n a hpeaket s bfantU 
pomi, be said to be ‘ duality in non-duality’ or ‘ neither one nor 
two nor neither’ being atone with or becoming onewithSud 
(Love or m one woid ^ The Advaita* as explained by oui Holiest 
Mcikanda Dev,i Vide his iSaapuauobof?ium). But, in a 2Iulita\ 
tfand-point, that is, in the stand-point of a soul that has 
attained the said Supremest Moksha, tl ere is neither dnalism’noi 
monism noi non-diialisin noi both noi anything in existence except 
the Blessed 8i\ dhuhlioia oi thecipeiieiuf and cnjoifment of the Bh^s^ 
fill God oj Loie and Love alone, that ib, Sua, Siva, Siva alone Theie 
exists no speech, no word, no aiguinont, no daikness, no poweiful- 
ness of anava and no likes nor .lishkes Anavamala becomes dead 
like a burnt seed and the Mukfca, ot course, becomes absoi bod m Love 
(Siva), indistinguishable, say, to the eye of a spectator, just like a 
man's shadow which becomes indistinct when he gets under the 
daik (cool) shade of a tree This Sivadvaita Gv'ianananda of the 
blessed Mukt a is misconstrued as meie monig^n Biit as posited 
by the Sana Siddhanta school it is dualism as well as monism and 
goes faither beyond and is a Beifond It is, as I already cautioned 
myself, in a speaker’s stand point - 

(a) the mas much as its infant stag^ oi growth ^ 

‘dntifulne’-3 to Siva’ i e, contemplating Siva m the second 
person, the fontcmplaioi feeling himself ni the hrst-peison 

(b) aud the m as much as its giown up (adultt stage *is 

tne maturity of thought and consequent capability of becoming*the 
Parabrahman whom he (contemplatoi) leflccts u^on, t^jat is, lu 
other words, m this stage he is said to identify himself with tho 
Parahhrahmnn , or in brief, the soul (contemplator), reaches the 
Bhavana-Bhavaga stage t. e , sunk m reflection (Bhavaiia) upon the 
a thing (Bhavagam) 

(c) Lastly, the stage Beyond is the true Advaitam when the 

above leflection is so much and <^0 far intensified that the soul 
ih&t rcfiech becomes the object (Siva or God of Lo\o) reflected 
upon and ^e‘e's Siva in all and all as Siva and enjoys the infinite 
Bliss of Love foi ever of course having melted itself by the above 
sadana (a and b) Sai itja-K^iuja-Yoga-Gtiaiia into that Love This 
is the Sivohanibhuvana (Sivadvaitam) But this Sivadvaitam s 
not Siva-soma-sivadvaitam ? c, to become equal with Siva) But 
it 18 JfiT ^uagf? lifcs (contemplating to be One with the 

Supreme) 

Thus we have seen that the four stages of Sadana, Sux n/a, Ku ujn 
Toga and Gnana correspond to dualism (Sanya and Fnnja)] 
Monibm (Yoga) and the state beyond ^Gnana), This must be, and 
nothing else can he, and the correct reasonable intei pretatiou of 
dualism and monism And the worship or contemplation of 
Sad c) Loie Supreme being the Highest Truth universally 
acceptable and accepted, the above four stages may be called 
Siva-Sanya—Siva-Kmya— Sira-Yoga and Siia-Gnana Vhe,se four 
stages do include, as afoiesaid, the dualism, monism and the stage 
Beyond, The Stage Beyond is predicated by this school, the end 
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sjrt^Oeua) LfeHeifnemujiLiiM 
45*l^d'»)<r Qu)<r00,5/« Qpjfi@&rQLDp O^ffA&rsiinm 

Ow/s^ifieS eAirfiaietaeu^ eG)^/s^Qyoff 

eSyjtem€i!steoirui 

GiovOd^O^euir bit^ld ^jsifros^ jj^eoaeu^ffui 
(^essreartdijssiir Gtu&eoOsn^r^eMfft/i 
^iB/cfiQp iSerrsiDtXiQujir tsL(tksseott LopOi^(v^ 
^mLi(gp&>inh 

^eoQu) €srL^ss^nA searcarQui eS(^iAe^{r!5 
pssr€Jlsifj&> upe^niD 

9jE6n>jS€BiUJ tUL^sSQuj ^i^UitT sS^iSeSTp 
^pLO(fl^ ^ppffQOtuw 
9pptj)€a>^ eij/S<iiJ{resr OpiueuQiD 

GfiQ^n LDiunmiBpQixy 

118 0 Bh«s of teemiug Splendour, 0 The Supreme 

Intelligenoe being the indiscernible Sat that hast filled 
my heart ! 

No task IS so hard as to concentrate and tranquillize 
wiy mind tovrards Thy contemplation. We can rather 
subdue and control the horse, or the big elephat even 
while It is in rut. We can fascinate and bind the 
mouth of a tiger or a wild boar. We can ride on the 
back of a lion. We can hold a venomous cobrain 
the hand and play with it. We can live by the 
alchemiC art of changing the fine metals into Gold. 
Wc can enquire the siddhi cf moving m the world 
unseen- We can command service from the celestials. 
We can enjoy eternal youth and successfully practice 
entry into another’s body We can walk on water 
and remain in the burning fire. And we can get 
many more supernatural powers except the said control 
over tbe turbulent mind* 

Trhich this stBge leads to being the Siva-Sayujya Siv&nanda 
Jfolsha "Sow, then, therefore it can be safely conclnded that the 
Satra School includes all schools in their nght sense and is yet 
beyond all schools and is the nearest step to the Highest Moksha 
(Sirasaynjya) aforesaid 

c /. Verses 27, 41, 46, 51, 53, 59, 67, 83, 91, 95, 106, 115 with 
their footnotes S'till, the Saiva School condemns only the 
bigotry of each other minor schools ns wrongly and hastily 
oonolnde that the end which they predicate is the Final End and 
that there can not be ' an amihei side ’ nor a stage beyond. 

The dualism and monism are the month and breath 
Of this embodied soul, the beautifnl adroit 

Shut np mouth, breath will's-op , shut up breath, month will 
stop, 

And undeveloped will go th’ soul if both me stop. 

* cf. Motes to Ashtaaufa yoga under verse 61 


srioeair Ou)JFu>/S 

i8ii^Ciu.gi iSviJOjecaiE 
QfifitD/8 luefi&i Oari.3ruOuajif 
deueatfiSfif) Q err mi^tunSs 
seieoir^ seau.uuL-c. ihiiestso’jt 

eosiS'^ ^eeaetait^staU) 

iSesraad^eiH snOassreur easLoitiirjii 
si’L.®Qeiijii (^pQp&i^esr 

jfmecaiisp QuieSQiunQ qs/ss^siI. 3es>pQu.iiS p 

«u£jLfii/u»rsw 

jfis^sn iQajiTQ^ uxiL—sp u-^t-^eu 
pi—ffpL^ir aiTifswuseo 
O.T'^eiirp u.nOatsgp» Gufeun lujppisp 
OfecQiOio ^^pnSOiuser 

(gi^Qsirtsmu. eu /Sen sear QpujSiiGui 
QpQ^ir LauiffeirispQa). ^«««) 

119. 0 Bliss of teeming Splendour, 0 The Supreme 
Intelligence being the indiscernible Sat that hast filled 
my Heart ' 

Though I seldom see any one in this world either 
possessed with perfect knowlege or with total 
ignorance, yet I may be passed for one of total 
Ignorance. With all my wi etched state of illiteracy, 
Thou wast, on that auspicious day, gracious enough 
to acquaint me by the Sign of Thy Hand with the 
blessed Gnana of Truth. Being ever indebted to 
Thee as Thy slave,* I cannot think of a meet return 
for Thy Beneficence. 0 The Wealth of Divine 
Grace, that gavest me courage to pronounce even to 
the dreadful Yamat these words of warning — 

Oh dark- sized ghastly Tama 
Of grim round eyes and teeth 
White as the crescent moon, 

0 ! you cannot delude I 
0 ’ you I can preclude > 

Though you with bluff dread me 

Tour word can’t tell, I see. 

_ B. S. 

* Slave The souls are ever co-e\isceiit with Parama-Siva and 
subordinate to Parunia^Siva Both in the bhanda and moksha 
states, they are so Even the Gods and Trimurtis are so. Here 
the saint’s argument IS that Parama-Siva’s Benevolence towards 
His dependent souls flows fi eely without any return to be expected 
from them and that therefore a dependent soul can never repay 
it in any way The only repayment is the undying Love to 
Parama-Siva. 

Vide notes to 96th verse last para 

t Tama is God of death. 

(2b he Continued ) 
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“PUKEA-PORUL VENBA-MALAI” 


{^('oidhiued fiovi 276, Vol II ) 
PADALAM III. 


The coisQUEuoK 
The Vagai AVkeath. 

The leaves and flowers of the vaqai {Mimoaa 
JlectxiOHa)^ which are white, were woin by victonous 
kings, or any who won prizes in a eompetitiou. This 
chapter contains thirty-four verses, and appears afc 
first sight to be entiiely without plan or purpose ; but 
it indicates the course of conduct which entitles 
any one, of any caste or class, to the praise of his 
fellow-men* It is probably of later inti oduction. 
There are more conquests than men aie apt to imaofine. 
•Peace has its victories, more worthy of the Vagai than 
those of war. A few of these verses, morQ artificial 
than the preceding, throw light upon the feelings and 
habits of the people, and these T have given. 

Much of tins 18 from Manu (or similar works), and 
IS the introduction of the Brahman code into the 
South. We have here the four castes, Kshattriyas 
Brahmans, Yaisyas, and Cudras. 

§ 2. The King's Vagai. Timmphant "War. 

The Kshatfriijay 

The king, returning from conquest puts on the 
white vagai garland, with the dark jewelled anklets, 
and girds himself with a purple cincture. 

Verse 156. 

These were the glorious wounds I received on the 
battlefield , 

of them and sorrows we'^will think no more ’ 

Bid my heroe^ who have overcome the fleiy foe put on 
the victot^s anklets, stainless wreath, and girdle's 
purple folds.’' 

Eight more verses similar to those in the foregoing 
chapters celebrate the kingly warriors’ triumph. 

The B) ahman^s Vagai 8ae} ed Rites, 

The learned Brahmans celebrate their victory by 
offering the yagam sacrifices. 

Veesk 163. 

“ On the land bordered by the sea, on whose borders 
the surges rise, 

IhQr who has seen the Vetham’s fai'tbest shore, siis an 
ascetic king* 


He, mid the praises of all, lights his sacrificial fires, 
himseli the shining light of meti.” 

§ 10. The Mexchants^ Vagai. Practi'^al Lije, 
This speaks of the sixfold deeds of the merchant- 
king, free from all evib 

Verse 164.. 

He ploughs and reaps the harvest, guards#- the 
lowing kine ; 

sells piles of precious wares j learns lessons pf sacred 
lore , 

performs his daily rites with the three fires ; 
scatters his gifts, nor looks for recompense- 
he is the meichant^hmgJ^ 

These are the Vaisyas They are the capitalists^ 
piopnetors , and the Vellhlav are their seivants. 

§ 11. The -Vagai . Faithful Toil 

The Cudras, or fourth ca«te, aie those wh^ cultivate 
the soil under the direction of the higher castes* 
Their ‘ triumph ’ ( Vagaii is to do the will of their 
lords 

Verse 165. 

They flourish, in obedience to the three higher 
ranks ; 

according to the orders of these they act, and 
refuse no command » 

they live accotding to the ^ ethic rules prescribed ; 
they plough the fields, where the beetles hum , 
they are the hfe of all that live on the eaith.” 

» 

§ 12. The Ghieftain^s V&gai. Conciliafion, 

Here is a wa..nmg to the chief. He must never Tie 
tempted, contemplating his own lame and greatness 
to treat others contemptuously , but must learn to 
honour all men. 

Verse 166. 

" Glorying in thy hosts, like the billows cf the sea, 
despise not thy foes ! Those who ^ightly judge 
touch not with their hnUds the fire that smouldx-rs 
still, 

'neath ashes white ; but wait till it utterly dies out.^’; 

The power of vanquished enemies may yet revive ; 
even in their ashes live their wonted fires.’' 

^ 13 TheWise Mau^b Vagai. Truth, 

Verse 1o7. 

The sun eteds light and scatters darkness in thi*ee 
worlds, earth, hell, and heaven. 

The wise man knows three times,— the paat^ p.^seni 
and future belong to man. 
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Though sun, and worlds, and times should change 
and pass, though tnilk hecome sour, 
and light darkness , — the good man’(< ncyrd of truth 
fails not ” 

§ 22, The Gloiy vf the Scioic 'ace ih Vagai 
The hero’s mother speaks. 

Veese 176. 

father lives in stone, a hero’s effigy , my hushand 
tell in battle slam 

My hotue)s diedj resisting the foo to the last. 

When all the host had perished, 

My son, like a porcupine, pierced by innumerable 
darts, fell fighting against the loernan’s Eing.” 

23. The Toun of the Ueioci^ its Yagau 
ViiRSK 177. 

“Once in ullage courtyard children fitted their 
arrows to their bows. 

to shoot the hares that gathered there Its heroes now 

ward off the strokes of hostile kings, from the mighty 
breasts 

of their own leaders such is the city now ! 

§ 30. Mxccllence is Vxctoiy. The Vagai ufthe Good, 
Verse 183. 

“They change not as m the sky the changing moon. 
Though they obtain wealth brought in ships from 
over the ocean, 

Will their excellence change, "whoso hearts are pure 
As the white conch-shell found on that ocean’s shore V* 

§ 83. Grace in Life and Death. The final Vagai. 
This chapter, concerned v'lth the conquei or’s wreath 
contains many verses that hardly seem to belong to the 
subject, and seem to be of later origin , but it ends 
with the following quatrain, which is meant to teach 
iheie is no seal xutovy hut that which otercomes the 
world. Theie is an aroma of the Bhagavat Gita here 
Veese 188. 

“ Before the body peiishes, that long hasaflicted us 
with many pains and bound us fast, let us escape 
from tbt net, 

with many meshes, of the world, which is full of fear 
and confusion, 

and gain the right path ’ Ths alone is strength and 
tictoryJ^ 

This ends the eighth chapter , the eight wreaths of 
the warrior have been sung in order. 

PADAJiAM IX. 

ROi’ALTY. 

This chapter, m fiifty-one (juatriins, is supposed to 
treat of the duties aid glories of the king and king- 


dom. The Km ral, ch. \xxix, contains tbe substance. 
It is entirely miscellaneous, and its topics will better 
be studied in connection with the Purra-nannurru {cf. 
P.N N,6j. 

A few \erses illustrating the lives of these old 
chieftains are inteiesting In P. N N , 239, is gnen 
a picture of what to them was a ‘ perfect life ’ 

The Paragon. 

“ He wedded one with armlets decked, one fair to see , 
He put on chaplets in the pleasant flowery park; 

He smeaied limiself ivhith tiagiant .sinnlal paste, 

He slew his foes with all their kindred ivce , 

He ‘■"lends extolled and iiiagnitied , 

Homage to none ho paid as mightier than himself ; 
Triumphed o’er none as iveiikei than lumsclt. 

He ne'’er sought aid of others as a «.uppliant , 

To none that asked did he lefuse his aid 
He shone with glory lu the councils of the state , 

He stood a bulwark, gainst the vanguaid of the foe; 
He followed up relentlessly their fleeing host 
He urged his-charger swiftly' o’ei the plain , 

Round the long course he drove the lofty oar , 

He rodo aloft on mighty elephant of state , 

He quaffed from golden bowel the sweet pl.vm-wme, 
He made the hearts of minstrels glad with feasts ; 
His lucid word made clear the darkest theme • 

And thns, all that a man may do he did ! 

Take ye the head of this all-glonons one, 

Cut off with sword, or burn, or let it he 
Where’er you will , his glory is seewe ” 

The' king was Nedwn Cenyan, evitient’y a 

king of Madura m very ancient day s He is mention- 
ed nowhere else. The minstrel was Mim uvalar the 
laughing one ’) of Pereiil (see notes on v. 36), and this 
IS hij only remaining song 

The following beautiful verse (P.N.N , ‘>45) is by Ma- 
Kothai, the Get an, king, on the death of his queen 
“ My sorrow swelling knows no bounds, but hath not 
strength to free me from this loathed life ! I bore 
her forth to burning ground, where Kalli'**' spreads ; 
theie on the fl/e 

I saw *he fuel heaped ; I laid her on her couch 
Of rising flame ! The innocent in soul hath died. 
And left me here ! What charm hath life henceforth 
for me ? 

These kings not untrequently renounced their king- 
doms and became ascetics. IL ^ is referred to in the 
two following songs. tP.X.N., 251, 252.) 

* A kind of Buphor'Mimi, abundant in degolate nlaces. 
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Tub King His renoincjio iu& Kingdom and becoma an Abietic 
“ We saw erewhile the king within his pictured h-'me 
weaving gay garlands for the happy mountain maids , 
but now, upon the mountains in tlie bamhn brake 
amid the waterfalls, he dwells, and lights his fir§ 
with wood* the elephants have brought 
and dries his tangled hair ’’ 

Amid the roaring cataracts he makes his way ; 
his hue IS changed ,his locks are brown asTiWo thuds. 
He plucks the creepers’ sacred flowers t But erst he 
wove 

the net of courtly words that took the simple hearts 
of the fair maidens in his stately palace-home ” 

The following lyric (P N N , 243], which strikes a 
chord that will vibrate in many hearts, was Toih-talai 
Firu-Tandtnar, one of the bards of the ancient Madura 
College. 

I muse of YOUTH * the tender sadness still 
returns ' In sport I moulded shapes of river sand, 
plucked flowers to wreathe ai ound the mimic forms 
in the cool tank I bathed, hand linked in hand, 
with little maidens* dancing as they danced ! 

A band of innocents, we knew no guile. 

I plunged beneath tli’ o’ erspreading myrtle’s shade, 
where trees that wafted fragrance lined the shore ; 
then climbed the branch that overhung the stream, 
while those upon the bank stood woodeiing , 

I threw the waters round, and headlong plunged, 
dived deep aneath the stream, and rose, 
my hands filled with the sand that lay beneath ! 

Such was'^’my youth unlesson’d, ’Tis too sad ! 

Those days of youth, ah ! whither have they fled ? 

1 now with trembling hands, grasping my staff, 
panting for breath, gasp few and feeble words 
And I am worn and OLD ! ” 

[Of. Naladiyar, ch. ii.] 

The young prmce to whom this was sung was 
Permi Cattana) of Olli-ur, whose dirge ;P.N.N., 242) 
was snug by Nallathanar. It ic, as follows — 

The youths wear garlands bright nioi e ; 
the damsels gather flowers no more , 
the baid pats wreaths around his lyre no more ; 
the songstress gay adorns herself no more ! 

Cattan is dead, who with his mighty spear 
O’ ercame and slew great heroes, triumphed so ' 

0 jasmine, dost thon flouivsh still in land of Olli-ur’ ” 

* Wild ele’ihants serve the holj ascetic 

t The Tali, a convolvnlns, sacred to Civa. (See Tiruvacagam \ix, 36 ) 


PADALAM X, Xr, XIL 

MibCELlAKFOUS. 

These three chapters form a kind of appendis, into 
which much h is been thrown that belongs properly to 
tJie oiliei great division of Aga-fwid Tber are. 
howeiei, .i tew verses that throw light upon the 
ancient histoiy of the South. We have seen the 
warnoi s crowned with eight different wreaths There 
are three flowers worn only by kings. 

§ 1. The Palmy) a Wreath of the Cei an. 

The Cera king, when he went loith to war, assumed 
wreath of the flowers of the palmyra-tree,* which, 
flonnshed most in the lands over which he then held 
sway. 

Veesf 240 

By the gnshig waters of the hill of Xolh,t 
where the KanthalJ spreads its leaves like a canopy, 
the Vanavaii§ crowns his brows with the coolbluelotus; 
when he goes forth to war his wieath is the palmyra- 
flower ” 

§ 2. The Margosa Ffieath of the Pandiyan: i^evibu^ 

The Pandiyan wears the Margosa |) wreath when 
he goes forth to battle. 

Vehse 241. 

“ The great Varnthi, f the guardian just, the horse- 
man swift, 

who leads forth a valiant host of stout warriors with 
Tumbai, 

.vhenhegoes out to fight, with bannered chariot 
dreaded by his foes, 

crowns himself with the Vembn wreath, praised byall.’^ 

§ 8. The Atti ** Wreaih of the Corm. 

The Atti ir the wreath worn in war ‘ by the Cembi- 
yan.’ 

A^eesi 242. 

“ The garland of the king of the land of l^veri’s 
mkhing flood, where heroes go forth on elephants, 
wielding the murderous swprd, 
decked with the jewelled anklets and brandishing 
their spears, is the A6H,*’ 

* Boi asfitis glabelltformts^ 

t A range of h.’lls I’- tbe Salem digtrict, balpnging^o tae Ccm 
kingdom 

$ Gloi wha su%et ba 

§ The ‘ h'eaverly* an epithet of Cera kings 
II Tbe Nim^ Vmhu • Melw Azadt *nchta (tin )* In Portagnese 
^Amargozeira’ and corrupted idto Margosa. See my Katadiyar 
Lex (tnloc) 

An epithet of tbe Pat diyans ‘ shining ’ t 

Atti (Bauhnta i aceinofa), called also Ar. It is ^ om by Oi- a. 
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In Dr Hultzscli’s *• Epigrapbm Itdica/’ vol. iv, 
Nos 22, 2iS, 52, are given tl'ree Tamil insciiptions 
foond at Kil-Muttngur m North 

Arcot, of which one records the death of a hero who 
fell while rescuing some cattle thc^t had been lifted 
O-^Twenr L^L.$uuCL.iidi). The stone bears 
the effigy ol the hero in relief. Some of these fallen 
warriors have offerings by theii side. So m P N.N., 
232, ascribed to Avvaii it is said . — 

‘‘ Let change of morn and eve for ever cease, 
and all my days of earthly life be done ' For, ah * 
the stone stands there with feathers bright. 

Tirill he accept libations poured — he wont to give 
to all that asked — who nowreceives no giftbestowed 

There are many songs inP.N.N. bearing upon the 
aatae subject, and the photographs we possess of 
those recovered stones would be the most appropriate 
illnstration of these verses. 

In chapter x there are several v^ses which speak of 
the houour dne to departed heroes. Surviving comrades 
neek fu and ride for a suitable stone to place over 
the hero’s ashes ; this stone is brought to the spot with 
great processions ; it is then washed and consercated ; 
and finallv inscribed with the hero’s name and 
•exploits. 

§ 10 The Setting up of the Stone. 

VsBsE 251. 

While garlands wave, jewels tinkling sound, and 
fragrant smoke goes up, 

they pour forth libations of toddy, crow:n the stone with 
peacock feathers, and inscribe it wiHi their hero’s 
aame, adding : 

'Tfhis is the memorial of him who thirsted for the fight, 
feU of valour, amid the horiiHg of the spears.’ ” 

In some cases shrines were built, where the departed 
heroes were hononred. It would appear that while 
many widows died with their husbands, this was gene- 
rifiy a kind of sncide, and not a formal cati. The cati 
was however, frequent, andm the P N. N. Brahmans 
are-spoken of as striving to hinder it, but in no case 
a^^rompting it. The life of the widow was depleted 
here as one of absolute asceticism, and to escape this 
mainy songhk death. 

We rpad (P. N. N., 246) of the Suttee (CATI), and 
this is hiiited at in many oC the verses. 


The word Cati (R^f) * is Satisknt, and means a 
v],tvflU8 woman; hat has been specialized to denote 
one who burns on the funeral pyie with her deceased 
husband. Theie is no word m Tamil equivalert to 
it, nor is the custom at all consonant to the feelings 
of the Tamil people It was purely a Brahmaiiical 
idea. Yet there aie evidences m the old Tamil poetry 
that the widow felt herself a poor miserable outcast, 
and often sought relief in suicide Many beantifnl 
stanzas give utterance to this feeling. The tenderest 
affections of the human heart have often been perver- 
ted, and in this case the awful scenes of v^ hat in 
Englibh we call the suifee had such an origin. Yet 
we must believe that in most cdses the immolation 
was purely voluntaiy on the part of the victim — the 
result of overexalted feeling In the following verse 
the Brahmans and kindred of the despaiimg woman 
had attempted to dissnade her from the sacrifice; 
she replies to their urgent expostulations — 

P.N.N,246 

“ 0 ye of wisdom full ' 0 \ e of wisdom full ! 

Ye bid ua not go forth to death ; ye would restrain , 

0 ye of wisdom full • but evil is your counsel here ! 
We’re not of those content to live forlorn, 
and feed on bitter herbs, where once they feasted 
royally. 

We Ke not on rough stones, who slept erewhile on 
sumptnons couch 

The pyre’s black logs heaped up in bnrning ground 

to you indeed seem tcrnble; to us, 

since our mighty spouse is dead, 

the waters of the pleasant lake where spreads 

the lotus-flower, and the fierce fires are one ? ” 

The queen supposed to utter these words was called 
Penm (3opendi^=gr6et queen), and her husband was 
the renowned mtha-Pandiyan oi Madura. 

iU P. N. N., 255, the widow has found her husband’s 
body amid the slam on the now lonely oattlefield. 

“If I should cry aloud for help f fear thetigei. 

If I strive to bear him off, my strength fails me to 
lift his stalwart xorm 

May tremblings bke my own afflict thee, pitiless death ! 
Were it not easy for tBep to grasp my hand, aildllead 
me to the shades ? ” 

(To he continued.) 

*The Slct. word Caiu (lu Tamil Corf*} is the name of Civairs 
‘ ene^ ' (see note 8 to life of tfaoikka YsimnrXor Imide, Umsi, 
who it alseealled Cah, and faeifce iHe w ort h rig often cottfonadtcT. 
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WHAT IS KALI ? 


The Iheoitophic Gleaner for Jure refers to the lec- 
ture of Sister Nivedita (Miss M. Noble) on “Kali and 
Her Worship,’** reported in the April number of the 
Prahtiddha Bharata, and says that it fails to find out 
wherein the gonuine explanation is given of the much 
talked of “Goddess**, and that it is left as ignoran- 
about Her as it was before the perusal ot the lecture* 
We cannot also avoid noticing the amount of confu- 
mon which ordinarily prevails in legard to tins con- 
ception. For an historical review of the word and 
its usage, we would refer our contemporary to the 
section in Dr. Muir’s Sanscrit texts Vol. No. 4, m 
which he treats of Durga. W*e would also summa- 
rise our own conception of the Goddess. The word 
literally means ‘Fire,’ and it is 

Kali mean* lire appellations of God 

Agni and its worship is the worship of “Fire,” 
a fact which ought to bring this worship much 
nearer to the worship of our Parsee brrther 
than anything else. The word Rudra is also used 
to denote Fire or Agni ; and the conception of Rudra. 
of even to-day is as tho God of Fire and Lor I of 
sacrifices (Mriapatim, Pasupatim). The word Kali 
however came gradually to mean the Power or Sakti 
of Rudra and tho Power or Sdkti was also personified 
as “ Mother,” “Amba,” “Ambika,” and She is spoken 
of at one time as the sister and souitime as the 

• \Vc lecoivcd also Swann Aulrnanda’s N'ew Yoik 

Irpturoontho for review and he also makes 

out his Kali to 1)0 Praknti or Maya, and 8 nb-di\idcg this aRam into 
Aiidya Sakti and Vidya-Sakti, and as he xocs on to say ‘as 
hre and Its burning Power or heat are insoparablc, so Beiiigand 
onorgy are Insparablo and one,’ in the Personal God, which is also 
wid to rest on the Absolute, tho Ocean of absolute intolliReiiee. 
extend and bliss, in an unma-ifested form. This so called Per- 
sonal God or lahirnra can be nothing [more than Pure and un- 
adnlteratsd Mays or matter and .he Swami’s norilup of Iswaia 
and Kali becomes worship of matter or Maya 


Mother, and at another as consoit, of Siva or Rudra 
though finally the last conception 

^ . 1 _ *1 .L. _ 1 1 ^ 


Kail IS Lo\o 
liiffht and Pow er 


and 


prevailed. In its final evolution,, 
it means, the Power of God as 
Primal force (Kriya 8ahti), as The Supreme Will, 
{Lhcha Sakti), as the Supreme Intelligence (Guana 
Hakti and as the Supreme Love (Arul "^akh) The 
1 elation of Sakti to God is described as Abinira or 
Siimavaya and is likened to the relation of heat to 
fire or Sun It is as such that God is manifest to 
the Avorld and can be known at all. Out of His 
Supreme Love, (Arul Sakti) which he entertains 
for the creatures which are lying dormant and 
suffering lu the Kevala Bhandha condition, He wiMs, 
that they should undergo evolution and the 
multiplication ot the worlds and all sentient life is 
brought forth. And He creates, sustains, and re- 
constructs and liberates finally , rnd all these Powere 
of His are described as Saktis and by different names. 


This original Sakti is called Nishkala, is pure, and 
formless, imperceptible, and infinite. Youj may as 
well try to reach the sun and understand, \ts real 
magnitude and splendour as to try fathom the nature 
and majesty of this Supreme Power. Yet bow do we 
know and feel this Power ’ An nifinitesmially small 
part of this Powei descends and is reflected in ano^ 

ther lesser power or Sakti which 
18 Suddd-Maya- perceptible and.'iroper- 

ceptie, Sat and Asat, which has 
form and shape ; and this power is railed Maya. And 
here we may refer to our table of Tatwas printed at 
page 244 of Vol. I. This Muyasakti, it will be noticed 
tbere comprises from the grossest ei^ith to the highest 
& finest sakti called Nadatn and VindhU) which means 
‘ sound ’ and ‘ form * Mayasakti is first divided into 
Suddha-Maya and Asuddha-Maya and as it descends 
it becomes grosser and grosser and less and less 
powerful. It will be noticed that ‘ nadatn’ ‘ sound,” 
IS the first thing that is produced in evolution, a-'d 
“ Powers of Sound,” its constructive and descript’ e 
aspects, are those that are symbolised in the vari ..as 
rh)thmic dances of both Siva and His Consort Kali 
This ‘hadam* is the ‘Nada Brahm’ ov ‘ Sabda-Brahma' 
of the Vurva-Mimansa Vadiufi as symbolised in the 
Veda. This ‘Nadam* again is the Pianava or Omkhar 
and this Omkhar Sakti is called also Kudila or Kun- 
dalini, and is the presiding power or Sakti in Gayatri. 
Here you have to distinguish even at the very first 
stait this Stiddha v.aya sakti familiarly called Kudila 
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mhti from ±ho one lay of tlie ttue Siva Sakti which. 

IS reflected in it. This KiuJda is highly ^.owerful. 
in itsell 18 the highest power of JJJ.iture (matter), 
but ill the presence of the Supreme-Siva-Sakti, this 
IS inert The Kudila or Maya-sakh maybe likened 
to the fiin'st and most polished piece ot diamond ; 
and what n Its nature? It is merely a colurless 
opa^^ue snbstance and nothing more But we always 
associate ‘ brilliancy * and ‘lighP with this diamond , 
and whence is this colour mid biilliancy derived ’ 
Of course not from itself but from the light ot the 
sun. In the absence of the solar ligth or other 
kind ot light, nobody can distinguish this so called 
bAlliaut diamond from its surrounding darkness 
Here the opaque crystal of the diamoud is Maya 
Sakti Light is Kah or Sakti and sun is Siva. 
And the distinction between one kind of crystal and 
another, consists m their different powers of refraction 
and reflection So it is in regard to tins Maya sakti 
or Kail. In its vaiious forms, through its thousand 
facets, P possesses the power of reflecting the primal 
Siva Sal'ti mere or less and in myriad hues And its 
highest foi ms, ^Nadani ’ and Vindhu are so indis- 
tinguishable that they aie called ma and ic/cft also 
And tins highest sakti Kudila or Kundalini ib the 
Sakti or Kali, that is i cached at by the perfect Gnana 
Yogi. And these even so far 
Knit iR KmliUi oi distinction we have 

drawn iiliove, that they identify 
this Suddha-maya with the true Siva Sakti, and to 
this highest class of jegis belong, Snkanta aim 
others and ilieir Parinam'i Yada would be intelligible 
also ill this light. Descending fiom (iiadam) Kudiluo 
the Kali or Durga or S»kti of the highest Giuiia. 
Yogis, we go down ’> places and reach np to Suddha- 
Vidhya which are forms ot Suddha-M.iya, and ni 
which the power of True Sakti, aie reflected and they 
form, Siva, Sakti, Sada-siva, Malieshwaia, and their 
S*'.ktis, which are Potent Powers and Lords of creation 
and Sostentation and Destruction, clearly set forth m 
the Vedas and Upanishads and Puraiias, but very 
rarely distinguished from each other b) the ordinal y 
student of Indian Religion The uexu five divisions 
of Asuddha Maya (28 to 20), are 

kSI-S"*'""-'' »« bj other 

schools But these five consti- 
tute the Faiicha Kauckuk&m. or material coat of 
Parnsha or Atma or mdividnal soul. This Maya 
coat or Sakti IS Nirguiia, and this Individual soul 


with this Nirguna coat has generally the foim of 
Rndra or Ishwara, and is accordingly mistaken by cer- 
tian class ot Vedanti8,'for the Supieme God Himself ; 
and this individuaVs Sakti is also invoked as Kali or 
Isbwan. We may here premise that these classes ot 
Maya Saktis or Kalis from 30 to 20, both inclusive are 
r tiel v known to any other sghools 
/. besides the Saiva Schools. And 

when we come to No. 2% we 
reach the goal of most of the . sectarians, Jams ^nd 
Sankhyas, Mayavadis, and Pancharatrii. *This 2'*th u 
is Praknti or Pradhana— whose essentail n&tiiie is said 
to bb *'he thiee gunas Some of them would lecogni/e 
nothing el«e than Maya as the existent, but otheis 
regard the soul clothed in I'rakriti as the highest 
Padaitha and to them Piaknti is in abiiin.i i elation 
with soul , soul itself becom.ng by Paiinatii.i, Mula- 
praknti. And to them, this Prakriti-Maja Sakli or 
Kali becomes a mothei and goddess ot vei > great 
Potency, and we find Bagavan Ramakrislitia Purama- 
haiisa lavishing all his affection and praise on tins so 
called Personal God, Maya Sakti, Kali (£'c., and this 
Maya Sakti is the Kali woihipped by tlie great Guru’s 
tSishyas, including sister Nivedita. The woiship of 
tins Maya-Sakti by it<elf is not a bad thing and when 
rightly pursued, it will land the novice into Inglier 
paths, but there is always a dangei in invoking 
purely raatenal Force, and the dcgiadations to 
which this Sakti worship has fallen will illustrate the 
risks of this path, a path, called Vania or left-handed, 
which though practised in the north, has been totally 
given up m the south ; and we may pos't.vely declare 
that the woi ship of Kah in its three frorns, as Maha- 
devi or LaKshmi or Saraswati, m the south is per- 
fect’y pure and holy. Going down a 8tep below, we 
come to a form of woi ship which is the prevailing 
form in Europe and even in India It is the worship 
of the Buddhi, or the Intellect 

Kemble infelligSr ® agnosticism 

a.id sometimes negation. They 

Ignore a soul or anv spntual pnnciplo ofLove andGiiana 
in the universe ; and the highest, these men of intellect 
could postulate IS an ideal of moral and mental Punty, 
an ideal sufficient m itself, if with this ideal these pro- 
fessors could undertake to carry humanity with them 
and elevate them to a higher and a purer life. 
But unfortunatlv,this beautiful moral code ion Paper) 
has rarely any vitalisng power and has failed m 
piactice , and m Buddhism, we have an example of 
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the grandest Fmlure. It was only the other day 
that Dharniapala declared in the pages of the 
Mahabodhi Journal his vexation at the failure ot his 
mission even m his own land, and to the veiy little 
tiowir for good which Buddhism possessed and exer- 
'Cised thet e.* And two classes of these worshippers of 
the Intellectual & nbral Ideal we can note. In the East, 
^ m Buddhism, it has taken a pessimistic tarn,and has 
landed in blank asceticism. In the West, these phi- 
losophers strive to bring the gieatest happiness 
(physical and social) to the greatest number ; and we 
find its modern apostle Max Nardnu speaking up for 
■pure pleasures, for the masses, and for grand Music 
Halls, and theatres and such sort of sensual enjoy- 
ments. And to the positivist philosopher, his home 

IS his shrine, and his wife and 

andSeLddaiSuer daughters are the 

Maha Devis and Devis, great and 
little Goddesses Hei e also we note this Kali worship. 
Going below, we come to the worship of the more sen- 
sual pleasures m grosser and gtosse'* ^orm, and this is 
all the wosrhip of the Kali, the fire of Desire in man. 

And it is this Kali, of animal 

Kah IS onr aimnal passion and desire which if al- 
passion and ignoiance | 

lowed to have free play would 
make its votary completely desolate, as desolate as 
the habitationt of this dread goddess Kali, and South 
Indians take care to locate her loutside all|human habi- 
tations, at the extreme end of the village & town ; and 
the conquest of Siva and Siva-Sakti over this Demo- 
ness Kali IS set foith by the poet and by the painter 
and sculptor. And now that we have enumerated the 
the different classes of Kalis from the lowest to the 
Highest, and presented such a vast range, onr con- 
temporary IS at liberty to choose for himself the Kali 
whom he most likes , but evidently he does not 
believe in any higher power than his mahatmas — and 
so the notions of Fatherhood and Motherhood of God 
cannot .ippeal to his fancy. 


The Siddh antis have the highest conception of 
Sakti and Uma, Love and Light of God , and the 
following stanza which elsewhere appears also m this 
number sums up all onr notions about the supreme 
majesty of this Love Power, and its presence in all 
forms of mother Nature (matter or maya) 

•We may refer to the extract from a Ceylon liaily, whir his 
going the round of tho Madras papers, tliat the Cingalese aie the 
most homicidal nation on the face of the eaitli. 


t The habitat of Kali in Sonthren India is generally a sandy 

Waste (ijf'ivaiTtD ) 


eSiLpp^eatu 

LSeotL}OLDff(B(Suiraij>^snirLanS^ 

(3o0o/u>'iS^ 

Q^^euiDitjSu 

Qu^th<U€tiuS€s> frOiueaeirLtOupjiQtbnsSu 
Qu(7iju>QunsL£^QJUjeiiifi 
Uir<FS^LDt^tU(l^Sfr^pUUgpjL^Gfi(f^S(^ 

Lo 687 uj(r^L^ufr^Loeoir3^m esPeoei/tJuirui. 


MAN, THE PEAYING ANIMAL 


Of the myriad conceptions of God, that God is He without 
Whom nothing can be, is one conception In this general 
conception is involved the divine attnbutes of omnipiesence, 
omniscience and omnipotence , a particular statement of 
which IS found in the Biblical expression ‘ we live and 
move and have oui being in Him ’ 

2 Such being the case, is it left to man, or is he bound, 
to work for his good, either earthly or heavenly ? That man 
has aspnations is a fact, be they fox the good things of 
this world, or other worlds, or of spin+ual bj«\^sedness. 
(Earthly abundance goes by the name of Ttiamnhy-aiumdr, 
the pleasures of paradise by the name of det-^uinda, and 
spiritual bliss by the name of B)ahn-a,na‘iida.) Man’s aspi- 
rations are in the direction of one or the other of tlievp. 
How are they to be secured ^ Is it by self-effort, by vica- 
rious help, or by God’s Grace ^ 

.3. The doctrine of GracO discounts self-effort, (We 
will leave the subject of ‘ vicarious help’ for>the present.) 
The doctnne of Grace .s compatible with the cobceptiou 
of God as stated above, viz ' that he is omnipresent, omni- 
scient, and omnipotent, and therefore related to man as 
the Sovereign Saviour, asking nothing from him m return. 
If there is to be any self-effort cn the part of man, which 
may be supposed to attract God towaids him and eventually 
jave him, such a process would naturally conflict with the 
attnbutes of God such as those stated viz., omniscience^ 
and omnipotence Accepting therefore that Grace is the 
sole means of man s salvation, what would be the conse- 
((ueiice ^ 

4. The consequence would be that man’s effort would bo 
superfluous, and may even mar the fuil effect of God’s Grace. 
And therefore dl self-effort on ght to cease. This, in a wore’, 
IS resignedness to God’s will, and complete snrreadeimg 
oneself to His pleasure or dispensation of his fate in what- 
ever way that may best appear to His Divme omniscience, 
This IS called the way of Piapafti oi Saianagah 

5 All nature outside us. seems to be a demonstration 
of this fact of resignedness Looking ab the ounere' world, 
we see all self-efforb absent looking at the v^etable 
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wbrld, it appears to us that its progress from seed to 
flower and finit is a natural process fioin wliicli ny thing 
like selt-wiUed efloit for sucu progress seems to be 
absent , and looking at the animal worla, and recognising 
therein only effort, of a kind difEere*it from what is found 
in man, and only effort made towards self-preservation, 
eating and piocreati».g, there is absence, certainly, of any 
effort towards effecting its own salvation But coming 
now to man ( — is he not an animal ? — ), we see he has 
self-oonsciousness developed in him The question is 
whether self-consciousness demands self-effort towards 
salvation ? 

<1. But, the doctrine of Grace stated above, discounte- 
nances self -effort on the part of man for salvation As a 
self-conscions entity, he has effort, and effort correspond- 
ing with the nature of his aspiration, — which is three-fold 
as stated above (para 2) But, if he would leave to God 
and His omniscience to do what He may think piopev, be 
(man) need not tiy, not cnly for his salvation but as well 
for Ins earthly or heavenly {simga) delights. Tins would 
mean that man need not minecessanly concern himoclf 
about his own welfare, knowing that God undertakes to 
do all that for bim (man). In short man need not aspire 
at all.* 

7 Whta, then, man has not to aspire , but if aspii ation 
means hope, and hope is wishing, would, to cease to wish 
mean to ceast to pi ay to a Higher Being ? Prayer is 
another word for wishing fcr something If there is 
nothing to be prayed for, neither prayer is necessaiy, nor 
js there any place for a Gran»er of prayer (God in our 
case). Bat according to the Doctrine of Grace, there is 
the Granter, granting blessings without prayer. (Prayer 
is here the mental counterpait of what we meant to 
express by self-eftoit, Mertal effort is hrst, there after 
bodily effort follows suit). Granting blessings (of any of 
the three kinds slated in para 2) without prayers for the 
same on the part of man, is but consistent with the 
Dn me Attributes, named above, omniscience dc Wher'' 
IS then place for praj er ? Is man to pray If he is to 
pray, what is he to pray foi ? We have said above that 
as God does all for him, theie is nothing he has to pray 
for. What is he then to pray for ? Nothing P But if so is 
ha to pray, or is he not to pray r* 

8. Our Visishtadiaita saints tell ns that m&n ought to 
?v(iy, hut his prayez should take the form ‘Tin/ will 
be doni, not mine ’ * This kind of mentel attitude while 
allowing man prayer, allows God’s meioy to act in its 
infiniteness. 

9, Praye*- they tell us farther, is what distinguishes man 
from other paits of creation, and it is his natural birth 

* Says Jifant& Stotia (Eig-Vet’a-Khila) Tad 
Deve'-a ' fad njHapaya Madha\a ” 


light. Priiyeria, chefnna-lntya, or a duty that naturally 
falls to (.he lot of thinking man Pi aj er is * / jga-p) ilpta 
they say, or what is a spontaneous out burst of a human 
heart feeling towards its Maker Pra;jci is a natural 
accompaniment of a self-conscious being , and man 
being self-conscious, he is a praying animal distinguishing 
him from the non-praying brethren of his (muual family. 
If physiologically man is charactii/ed as the ‘laughing 
animal ’ religiously he is distingnished us I he ‘ praying 
animal ’ 

10. This leads us to extend out concejilion of God 
beyond that which involved only oniniseience, omnipotence 
and omnipresence. The extended conception "is, lor our 
presei.*- purposes, the inclusion of the Attribute of love * 
on the part ot God Grace is the liig'iest spminal love 
( onceivable Prayer cannotes the relation of loi e l»et ween 
the pi ay ing man and prayed God, and tins i elation is 
natnial (luf/rt-pt/pto.) 

11. If the relation of love implied by pia\ ei i'. natm al 
how comes the element of hate ? For inasiinicli as love 
presupposes a sub]ect, and an object of lo\ e, .lud the 
process of love between them, when we find in the world 
both God-lovers and God-haters, we have to explain the 
annatural hating element in the latter as •coutrasdistin- 
guished from the loving element in the humor which 
has been said to be natui'al If it is in man’s nature 
to love (^od, and is in Gods’ nature to love man, how 
comes hate 

12. Now% either God hates or man hates But 
God cannot hate, for if he does, what can possibly 
be His motive for the samei^ Hate is the lesiilt of 
a desire not satisfied , and in order to hate, God must 
be supposed to have desires But let us extemr now our 
concention of God a little further than alreatiy stated 
(paias 1 and 10), so as to include all-satishecliiess or all- 
fnlfillediiesR {pin ixi-luhnahn or c«ixfp/a-inwia‘>/f(-4dnmtu[), 
an A tribute implying no unfulfilled de.sire whatever m 
the God-head And therefore, when there is no motive foi 
desue, there can be no hate We find an illustration 
for God’s love, and loving for love’s sake, in the love 
of a mother for her child, from which (love) all motive 
for desire (or return) is absent, and hate has no 
existence. Again if God can hate, he is no God. Only 
a Perfect Being is CvkI, and as to hate is to be imperfect 
there cannot be hate in a Perfect God Unless God is 
peifect m all Auspicious attributes [Jiahj^na giin&h] and 
free from Inauspicious attributes [hcga-piatyauika]. He 
will not oe eligible for the position of a Diffuser of Grace. 
The Infinity of Auspicious Attributes antidotal to evil, is 

•This love 18 symbolized as 8ii in Yvisbuava Theology, and never 
is a discourse on Vedanta began by Bainanujacliarya without re- 
ferring to this love (Si lyah^tih, v.de Proem to Bhagavadijita for 
example. English-translated by me) 
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the hummRtipu of all Dmne Attiihutes calmiuating in 
Peifeohon.* Hence tlie element of hate is not on the ^n^e 
of (iocl, — God, arcordiD" to the (oncepticn postulated 
above, being Pei feet 

IH Then, hate is on the side of inau But it has been said 
to be nniiatu'al. inasmuch as it has been stated (in paias- 
JO A 11 ) that to love God is natiual m man {nU/a- 
IJiapta) How then comes this unnatural hate on the part 
<;1 man ^ Hate is no other’ than sin How comes sin ? 
Tins leads to the inquiry of the oni>in of sin bnt as that 
forms no pait*of the object of tins paper , let us leserve 
t liat question for separate treatniout. 

l-i. To sum uf) It IS unnatural for man to hate «God 
To love Him is natiimb tell oui Saints This relationship 
love makes a man to pray He pia^s fot nothing To 
puiyis but the duty of an intelligent cieature like man 
To pray is what makes him human,distiiigaishing him from 
tlie kingdom of mei’e animal Piai er is thus a matter of 
duty, inakinsi the possession of intelligence blessed, and 
not a bartet used for buying God's grace God’s grace does 
not submit to such conditions, but comes naturally from 
His all-sufBcient, loving, oraiiiseient, oinnipotent, omni- 
present and perfect character Prayei is thus a spontaneous 
expression of the natuial love of man tor God, asking for 
nothing, and Grace is the spontaneous expression of the 
natural love of God for man, asking foi nothing. 

]•*) liove is Bhahtu The Upamxhads teach this One 
Tpanishad describes God as Bove ami Miss 

Hif^ovai hah A*<imudam BrahmoU lyajdnat) 

A GOVIXDACHARTA, 

of thavi, MfjbOire 

I.ECTURE ON CREATION 


(GonUn lied f t ovz page VSV, I W II ) 

IV 

As we promised in our last Leclure we aie now going 
to bring fonvard some arguments to demonstrate that the 
only way in which the origin of the Universe may be 
accounted foi, is hy creation ernt 0} noihtug 

{a) The first argument is by exclujsnn We may ac- 
count for existence of the Univeise in five ways only 
Either the Universe came into existence by itself , or it 
always existed as it is now , or it was made out of an un- 
formed, eternah self-existent matta • or it evolved itself 
and emanated from God out of God's substance; or, finally, 

^ - 

* Honoe the discemrse in the Vedanta on what is knoivn as tlie 

' iiiha^a tinga,* and Ramanuja nerer opens a discourse on the 
IKrine withoot reference to God's Perfection first (vide for exam- 
ple ■Pwem to Bn Bhagavadgita, Knglih-'Tmtislated hy me), 
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it nab created oat of iiothiog bj God Bnt of these five 
wajsof a continp for the existence of the Untverie, foar 
wete ie)ected, because they were found to biM'ithei nbsnrd 
111 tiiemselves, at vaiiaiue with the pnucijiles of pliiloso- 
ph;y and the data of modem science, or coiitrniy to God’s 
iiiirnutability, inhmte peitection, and simplicity. There 
leraains therefore the fifth hypothesis only, that namely, 
which professes the world to haie lieen oieated out of 
iiothiTifr by God. 

(b) Moreover, Philosophy and Theology piove to evi- 
dence that e\ 01 j thing that exists, save God, is ooniingect, 
that 18 to say, nothing exists with absolate necessity but 
(iod alone, and e’feij thing wliieli is not God exists only so 
far, as He by His power originates its existence But it 
eveiytlmig which is not God owes its existence to God, it 
follows that everything is created hy God out of nothing 
namely that all being, except God alone, owes its reality 
to the creatne action of God. 

((,) Again. God being infinitely perfect. Hi.> Essence 
possesses the peifections of all possible cicatares in a 
higher and better way, and it is therefore eminently equi- 
valent to an indefinite nnmher of possible substances It 
follows that seeing His Kssenco as it is, by Hi» infinite 
intellect. He knows by tins act of cognition st the same in- 
stant all possible things Bnt also His will is infinitely 
powerful, therefore He can, by a mere act of will, give 
existence ^o whatever possible snbstance Ho knor^il, 
that 18, He can create out of nothing , and since the exis- 
tence uf the Universe cannot be explained in any other 
way, it w as created ont of nothing God 

(d) Furthermoi’e, af God is the self-existent Being, so 
to Him as such belongs the competency to be the Fust 
cause or the Creator of the T niverse. For, as existence 
18 the most universal effect, it most in consequence corres- 
pond to. and be the proper effeH^ of, the most universal 
cause ( Ctr. St. Thomas, 1 . p. q* 8 a. I , q. 4 '), a. V.) 
Existence ds the most universal effect, because nothii^ 
can pass from state of possibility into the staiw of 
leality bnt by becoming existent. I can conceive a bhui 
in an ideal state, and then he is to me a rational animal: 
this is his essence, his dehnition. Bnt that will not soffiee 
to make him s jmething real , yon must add to it the gift of 
existence That peculiar nature or essence mast enter in- 
to composition with existence and then only yon have a 
i-eal man, of whom you can say verily, that man exists 
Ifow if yon look ilosely into tne activitj' of sccornfary 
or created causes, yon will * see, that tneir energy, 
their activity is limited to nature only, not to existenoei. 
Existence is not directly the object of the aciiivtyof se- 
condary causes existence follows nature as iH neeessaiy 
result; existence is the peculiar effect of a sujierior, of a 
more universal cause. What secondary canoes properly 
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'do 18 but td brm<; tos^ptlier instrnmentably tbo condition 
of existence . as, fot instance, to join together i i itiaterial 
beings, mattei and fovni.oi actdality, or bring matter to 
so high a stage m nature alto leijiiire a superior or 
spiritual fom Thus nature brings together la a thopsaAd 
ways o\js('n and hydrogen, apd the existence of i\ater is 
its iiecess.n \ result} the seed fertilizes the ovary, and the 
existence ul a plant or o£ an aniipal follow^ th^^ operation 
of the secondary cause. Created agei.ts may be said to 
cO'Operate with God in woiking out the essence of things 
but existence is something beyond then power , it is the 
effect of a higher cause, ot that cause namely, whose i ery 
essence is self-existence as such. When therefore, m e ask 
for that energy or power to the cvertion of which the 
ymrerse owes its origin, to whom, should we point but 
to God, the self-existeut Being, who'-e essence is nothing 
else but self-cxistence ^ ' Who else Init He could confer 
on everything the boon of existence Who elsh but He 
should base devised in His infinite intellect thb essence 
of , all th^gs, and granted to them a jiroportional epcistence ^ 
Therefore, if the Universe has had an origin at all its. 
Architect, its Designer, its Makei, was Almighty God 
If the vast mass of vanous existences have ever had 
an oiigin, th^ was dne to the self-existeut Being 
whose primary and proper activity aims at, and termi- 
nates inthe production of existence. Such being the 
case, it is no wopder if God created, everything ou,t 
of nothing.* It could not have been otherwise If 
the proper effect of God’s activity is to produce exis- 
tence, how could any thing have existed before Qod exer- 
ted His activity ? Some say’that God fiist created elenien- 
taiy matter, oat of which afterwards arose the world we 
behold. Let it be so we do not object to this view' bat 
it’ should always he borne in mind that pi iiiivfeal. chaotic 
or elementary matter also owes its’exi&tence to thd First 
Cause, to the self -existent being, ‘who created elenientary 
matter a* everything efee ont of nothing If it were not 
so, namely, if matter were not indebted to God for its exis- 
tence, bat being ancreated had an eteroal existence of its 
own, independent of God’s action, God wodld nof bd the 
First Cause, the universal source of all things. The seJt- 
existent, the infinite Being, that is, God troiild no moie 
have any reasonable claim to be thought of, and worship- 
ped as the supreme and only God. Therefore if this Uni- 
verse has had anyorginat all, it must haveoriinnafed out 
of nothing. 

The ai-guments hither^ brought forwaixl might suffice 
to prove the truth of the creation of the world ont of 
nothing; bat I am pleas^to close this last, Lecture on 
Cfeation with some considmtiou on Mati^er -and- life 
which alone ca'U prove b^opdany reaaonaWe doubt that 
the cdly way of explaining the origin of the world is hj 
•creation out ofnotMng. 


In the first lecture we discussed togetlrep jtlie possibility 
of the eternity of matter. We heard 'then |’ro£es,sor 
Charles A. Young s..y that ’* energy is uncea.singly 
dissipated by the processes which maintain the jiresept 
life of the nnixerse, and this dissipation of energy can have 
but one ultimate result, that of absolute stagnation, when 
a uniform temparatnre has been everywhere attained If 
we cany our imagination liackwards, we leacli at last a 
beginning of things which has no intelligible antecedent , 
if forwards an end of things in stagnation. This is the 
oOhclusion of true science at the end of the nineteentli 
century But roateiialism on the contrary declare^ that 
'‘matter a prirnorolial snbstanoe, self-existent, without coti- 
seiors-nes>. or life, is the origin of all that exists, from the 
inorganic stone up to man.”(Bnchnei, Kraft and .stofF ) And 
Moleschott says that “creation is only the affinity of 
matter, fioni which earth, air, and water aie evolved into 
gi'owiiig and intelligent being.” (Moleschott. kieislsn 
des lebens p 84 ) 

How, the essence dr nature of matter is. ot all things, 
most obsenre and inexplicable, and whatever progr4*ss 
science has inade, the question remains insoluble. Yet in 
reference to it, abstract Dynamics lay dowti the following 
laws,' I Matter has the ptoperty of inertia, iii vutue of 
which it is incapable of varying in any way its state of 
rest or motion, ft may lie the sport of forces for a 
length of time, but so soon ox they cease to act it reniainh 
in. the state in which it v\ os left until they I’eoommeiice 
their action on it Hence whenever we find the state of a 
piece of matter changing, we conclude that it is nnder the 
action of a force or torces. This lavw is known as the first 
among Newton’s Laws of .Motion II, W'hatever matter 
may be, the other reality in the physical univene, energy, 
which IS never found nnassociated with matter, depends 
in ail its widely varied forms upon motion of matter. 
Therefore eneigy. like kinetic energy, depends 

upon motion, (Newton’s Prineipia ; Thomson and Tait. 
Natiixil Philosophy; Maxwell s Inertia, etc.) 

Now these two laws being taken for granted, we thus 
aigue ; Mattel in itself is ' inert, it cannot be therefore 
self-existent. For the self-exi«ient Being mnst hax'e in 
itself the cause of its existence, otherwise it is not self- 
existent, But matter in itself is merely passive, that is 
to ,say, indifferent t. rest or motion, and remains in the 
same state until changed by some external impetus. If 
matter, therefore, when existing, does not possess in itself 
the canse of its own motion, how can it be self-existent i 
Granting that matter is not self-moving, how can we grant 
that it is self-existent F We refer every ehange we find in 
matter to some external impetus and shall we say that 
matter w self-existent ? Matei'ialigts say that creation ia 
the potential cnei^ of matter from which everything ftat 
exists np to man is developed. Bnt, in the name of fine 
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science we answer that potential eoetcy like kinetic 
energy, depends upon motion, and mattci does not possess 
in itsell thecau.se of its own motion. ]!dattei, therefoie, 
does nut possess in itself the lanse of its own being, and 
consequen tly it must have been caused liy the first Mui er 
of the uiinerse-^the Oreator of all, God — and cansed out 
of nutluiig. 

Life aflu.ds us anothei aigunicnt tor establishing the 
truth of the ui'eation of the woild out of nothing “ Unless 
we are disposed to take letage in nnvAcIeK oi mysteries, 
say the MateiiiiHsts, “ we must admit that the first living 
beings w(Me formed out ot the earth by thefiee ginerative 
power of niattei itself.” (Bui ineister, Geschicliteder 
Schoffiing) But against this unwairantable ass mption 
true science pi-oclaims that the old saying ^ ()mne vivum 
above” has been fully nouti lined, and has tonnd more 
accurato espressiou in the formula ‘ that ait life both 
vegetable and animal originates fiom a cell ’ f(’s 
‘Onenstedt’ Scluulen , Uliici Huxley ipioted hy 11 S. 
diowden. Natural Religion, J’, 183,) 

All life, 1 lici of 01 c originates lioin a coll. But whence 
is the til si cell '•* Not fiorn inattci becai se, (a) to pioduce 
life, kinetic force is absolutely necessary and matter in 
itself is ineit, noi without motion possesses aii^ kinetic 
or potential force at all, (b) The perfect cannot pioceed 
from the imperfect, and matter is infinitely inferior • to 
any living germ, however infiuitcsinial it may be. (c) 
'* Any greater degi-ee of nitensity ot the pbysico-chcnncal 
processes of matter, any increase of light, heat, electricity , 
and 'the like, above their iiornal degree of energy, weakeius, 
instead of stiengtheiiing, viLal power, and after a certain 
point of intensity utterly destioys all organic life 
CoDbeiiaently. to assume lhat to be the cause of production 
of organic life which is pernicious and destructive of its 
existence, IS a self •evident contiodiction (H. Wanger 
qnojed by II. S. Bowden.) (d) Life is a force of its own 
kind, speciHcally distinct from eveiy thing we -ee ui 
matter it cannot be therefore attributed to a aiise, 
which in itseif has not ihc elements necessary to its 
development (c; Ncitb'r can the origin of life be e.\- 
plained by Darwin s theory For the theory of the genesis 
of species involves the negation of the ob|ective reality of 
the idea or specific essence, containing u Bnhstanti.il iixetl- 
ness of ehaiacter and form, and the power of producing 
itself within the limits of its ow'ii nature. It confounds 
accidental V ai'ietics w ith 'substantial tiansformatiou and 
artificial means with natural pixicesse'. It is contraiy to all 
hiatprical experience, and the constant fact of the sterility 
■of hybrids . it stands m ixintradiction with itself in the 
bearing of the two laws of the stiugglc for life and sata> 
I'al selection, which well restrict rather than widen the 
limits of development, and keep the species within their 
own liouadai’ies, rather than expand them into new forms 


and modes of existence, (f) B'lnaliy, life cannot 
have c'lginatt-d from matter, because life is quite 
unproduceable by ineie mechanical or chemical means. 
With all our progress in Jiatural science, no one has ever 
seiipusly thought that a living body could be produced 
fiom the crucible, nor a plant, noi even the lowest moss, 

“ We are doubtless able,” says Lieb'g, “ to adapt, alter, 
intensity, and neutralise the cohesive forces in the atoms 
of organic combinations We can, by the combination of 
two, three, or fom organic atoms, create molecules of a 
higher order, or we can re.solve such combinations back 
into their constituent atoms But we cannot, from its 
constituent elements, pioduce even one of these organic 
combination. No laboiatoiy will ever create a cell, a 
muscle, a nerve, in a woid, any tiully living paitiple of an 
oiganism ’ tchemische Bricte, I, 2.>2 ) 

Theiefore, man cannot directly produce any living being 
He can only apply the active to the passive principle, the 
seed to the germ, the hte-giviiig fluid to the ovaiy, and 
life will ensue in a manner seciet, niystenous and altogether 
beyond compel hensioii. In the fecundation and successive 
development ot all geiminal cells there is at work a secret 
agent which out of iroigauic substances makes organic 
combinations, and out of dead matter, through the instiu- 
inentality of secondary- causes produces a living being. The 
secret Agent is God. the creator and preseiver of the 
nniverse 

Now we shall ask again If ihe hi'st living cell was 
not from mattei, whence was it V Whence came , the f^rst 
living germ that giadnally ev'olved into a peifeot be^ng'* 
Shall we say that it arose by chance and that life is due 
to a haphazard ? But ev '‘ry sensible man knows that, 
nothing arises ly hapha/aid niuch less a .settled oidei* of 
01 game being. If, therefore, neither matter nor chance 
can be appealed to, in oixlvi to explain the origin ot life 
upon earth, we must conclude that life owes its origin to 
God, who out of nothing created the first man, the flrsu 
animal, the first ti-ee, the first herb, the hist element irf 
matter, the Hist atom, the aggregation of which formed 
the plastic root of the matenal worh’ 

'I’o sum up. Hither we must admit that the pioblem cf 
the oiigm of the univeise ih a mystery altogether bey'oml 
solution, or we have to proclaim w.th the Christian Bible 
that “ in the ’jeginniiig (lo»l created heaven and earth,” 
The tiist alternative may perhaps be dear to man s pride, 
who chooses to confess himself ignorant of, rather than, 
submit to his creator . bui tlie second alteniative is the 
consoling faith of million-, .md the verdict of science 
declaring tlmt ** theie was a beginning, and that foi it ii^^ 
force where of she takes cognizance can ac< onni 

G B^kioii S .1, 
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ARK ANIMAIiS IjIMORIAI. ' 

i!V Johi\H 01 onri.n, \r, ji., i. u* o i’., w. r i 

The commonest exciise for taking the life of an animal 
i« “thatU has no sonl ” Is tins ti ae And if so, how 
do w'e know it ^ Revealed religion does not say so. It is 
only the d.igtna of ignorant selfishness which can say defi- 
nitely and emphatically “Animals have no hereafter.” 

Many a nntion-a^e, one as highly developed as the 
.lewiah in the tune of the Maccabees — has denied that 
women are tit to enter the heaven of the blessed, and if 
they have a future at all. it must be iii llie (leheuna ot 
destruction 

“ Animals have no consciousness of a fntnie life and 
therefore l..xve no future life V Does this follow *•' Tlieie 
are, and have lieen. races of men who hare had .lo 
consciousness of a future life , have thej', hecause of this, 
no future life ? Do tho.se who claim immoitalitv to man 
hecanse cf his consciousness of a futuie life, deny it to 
those who. in a fixed creed of atheism, have no belief in 
a sonl entity apait from a chemical vitality.' Would 
they deny a future existence to idiots and lunatics on the 
g.onnd of inability to formulate thought which cau be 
projected l)o>ond the limit of temporal existence 1 think 
not. Why then should such arguments be valid in the 
case of lower animals h 

Let ns take one of the most striking aignmeiits in favour 
of human existence after death —the incompleteness and 
coiiseriuent injustice of the present life, ocnaidered as the 
totality of human existence. The fathem eat soar grapes 
and the children’s teeth ate sec on edge. Wl^ should 
the children thus suffer if they have had no past and will 
nave no fntnre *'* A child is born into the silence and 
darkness of a living tomb, sightless, dnmb, deaf, and 
often suffering daily pam. The poor creature mysten- 
ously comes into th s woild and lives on in patient, 
pro^incted existence until, as an old mai:. this mockery 
of a man pa«Hes beyond the veil Rut if the touch of the 
skilled teacher can get into the dark, secret chamber of 
this tortured soul, the fiist lesson taught is that “Ooi. 

IS liOTi.” 

This would be a gaunt lit, a starting sk-Aleton of hj po- 
criqr, if this life were all The veiy thought picture of 
such a case a thrown on the scieeaof God’s love proves 
mote forcibly than any argnmen^ can prove, that this life 
is not all, but that there shall come a great awakening, a 
new visicn, and a icstitution, when the incomplete puts 
on .perfection. 


Let me illustiate mj meauiug more fnllv. A noble 
soldier dnies the rain of bullets to save a wounded com- 
rade. and falls dead upon* his friend's body A saintly 
hero ciosses sea and land to bring the knowledge of God 
to baibaious laces, and when he arrives among them they 
torture and slay him. A basband and father, noble aii^ 
gentle. )oins a rescuing party and descends a pit. A fall 
of the roof crushes him to death, and from a blighted Some 
the sniishiiie goes out for ever. But the drunken sot, who 
is a terror to his wife, and a curse to his chddien, is res- 
cued, ahvo to continue has careei An orphan girl, in the 
innocence of her love and confidence, gives all hei treasure 
to a man, and despoiled and mined, sinks intb a shame 
from w hich she will iiev er rise again, and into .i disgrace 
from which death alone will fre<‘ her. Upon a happy vill- 
agc-lifc where all is joy and peace, there breaks the storm 
of war. which others have kindled, and proverfy, w'onnds 
starvation, and death are dealt out with a lavish hand. 
We change the scene, a slave raider is there, raeuare 
cm lied oft to be sold to a hopeless, life- long misery, and 
woman to biutalities which they vsould embiace death to 
escape. 

If there were no past and no future life, these tragedies 
of human sliffenng would cry out in bleedihg burning, 
tongue, that there is no Got*, and no (loon. But believing 
that theie is a God, and that this God is Good, the inexo- 
rable fact is borne in upon us that there must have been 
a past life to every one of us, of that there will lie a fiitarc 
life for every one of us, or that both a past and future con- 
nect this little span of life, and mute it into the perfection 
of a great whole 

Has this no further lesson to teach iis I' Are men able 
by the force of pressing, age-long expenence to'grasp a 
future life for themselves, and deny it for women Are 
they able at length to include women m the circle of God’s 
love, and exclude all others of His creatnies ? The same 
Jaws c' physical life hold good, from the lowest bit of bio- 
plasnt.c jelly to the highest fonn of man Who shall say 
that the natural law a by which God has develojied mind 
and soul conscionsness in man are not equally applicable 
jMu jM'-m in the evolution of all life V If the inexplicable 
sufferings of man, the inequality of terrible burdens, form 
a logical argnment for a fntnre life in his case, why should 
it not do the same n tiie case of animals, who suffer just 
as nniqually, just as inexplicably, just as terribly, as man 
snffei-s May we not condnde that in God’s band there is 
a slave for every wound of theirs, too : a crowfu for every 
cross of theirs too . a recompense of life for every broken 
heart among them The same things occur in an'mal life 
as in human life. The Gelert, who saves the child by 
fighting vvith the wolf, is killed by his master in the sud- 
den auger of an irrevocable miatakc The great St. Ber- 
nard, braving the bitter frost to save a vvayfanng strange**, 
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(ItisLed over a precipice l>y a block ol ice hiicI is broken 
into ii ili0us«*u<l pieces The brave NtwlountUand leaps 
into tlio stoirny waves to save fc*ie drounini! child and 
v.inls^' oxliainstuL Ix.iten lielplesb iiiramst .1 jack The 
w(ji. i i.art-hoj'-e, and the p^dieiii as^ live out a slavery of 
u tinled ijvei-woik, in which stanij food and *Hhoi( liouis 
**f ^Iccp ue the only soIacc^ fioni thedailv nionoton} of 
hslie*-, heav^y blows, pantinij Ineath and stiaininc* 
imi'-i'lc'. Robbed of love mbbeit of the |o\s(d paiontagc 
lolilied ot lest, hiboni and toil is then poition until bmp- 
lULr and spaviruMl the honois of the kiiackei s a aid come 
as a Imppv nh3ase lioni sufleiintf 

I have often shiiddeied as I liavt sutn a ( 0 \v whuii 
had liecn tuiu from her honu* in Anieiica and h-onght 
lutbei in a ship the horrois ot vvhu h have been desciibed 
AS l»eyond de>cription ” buidod by tbe help of [dentifal 
blows m a Loudon dock, and then cauclit iij n chain 
thi‘own over her lioriis, and dinggcd by a windlass into a 
^hingliter-hoiiso. With lollinif tongue and starting 
e}t balls, she is goaded on, inch by int I throush those 
iiionjcnts whu 1) must be to lici as ceniiiiifcs ,ind as she 
wjldlv tries to break away she slips on the tlooi, sloppv 
with (tools of blood But she must stand to hei doom 
S; a <TueI poke, or a twist of tlie tail brings bei to bei 
lett again, to be dmgged on and on, until, pressed closi* 
to the fatal ring, with every nerve on tension, and 
<iiigiii8h expressed in every Kbic of her body the pcftited 
axe (*omes down with a crash into the skulk Happj is 
fbcM‘ow if that aim be true, and the last shnci then passes 
thtoiitfh lier sitiKing frame* 

I have eiiiered the vivisection pnsuii. unci heaid the 
(uitous moauings of the victinl^. Tbe poor <*nts have put 
<mt their paws throiigli the bais, and U*ai!cd piteou'-lj 
Hiid ail that 1 cnnld give them was but a toucl of 
ix>tnpii8sioij* The timid. irnoc(»nt guinea-pigs were 
theie pat into the same cages fiom whence otheis had 
gem to their Jong home, and who^e to’ tiues wou* low 
ovei Ih^cUimodnt^ The lielpU'^s little rabbits looiced 
up at me half stupidly, foi the poison in then lood had 
happtb begun to dull theiv senses, und Icfl oul\ the dead 
liwin of the blunted pain upon them. The pathetic 
implri mg cries of the cats will umiaiii with me as lone 
HH life lasts, and tell me idoie toiciblj- than woids can 
speak, that they, too, luve a futuie of i*‘'’ompoijs(. 

The aigumeut is the sanm , the preiniM*^ ,iic ilu» ^.inn* 
tht» nmelusioii is the same Made pcrlect bv sullcnno 
iv as much applicable to the ca licr stages of ide a^^ lo 
the latter, ns fittingly ap|>M)piiate to the siiHi‘ui.o .niimal 
m iion-hnman shape w!iO has much hnuianitv jis lo the 
j^ffering animal in bunian Nhape wlio haslitth' humanttv. 
fi the heaH be bioken, whetliei of man, woman, m* faith- 
ful hounJ, there shall be sp*'co in the Heaven of the 
6 


Inhnite to heal it. It tlie open mg soul has been biuised 
and Cl a bed vvlietbei it be fonned witlnn the gi*ea&} 
covoimg ol ii (licciilandei. the black skin ol a iiegio or 
the fawn V luilc of a mother bon depiivcd of hei whelp, 
tbeit IS hope uaj tb ic is taitli -that jt shall he bound 
up again 11 selt-sac Jihce has been lost if man 01 animal 
has thicwvii iiw'a^y his life m vain tos,ae anotliei. it shall 
be found and icstoitd again in the gieat Hereaflei^ It 
all tlic temU v lov c of a niotbei the <mguish of ehikl-buth, 
ibe caies and sclicitude the toil, ilie labouis, and sedf- 
stintmg to give the l)(‘st ot lier life to her oftspring he 
common lo ci eat ion. then creation ni couinion shall appeal 
by a toiinnou snfteiingh ot motheibood to a vommov life 
111 tlic Hereattei. flndei standing thi‘ lontinuitv of all 
lile vve shall be abb to understand .scmitibiiig more of the 
universal fa>veotCiud a love not lestrictcd to a few 
creatnies called men, but widely (‘\ tended to all His 
(.rention W'o shall be able to gias[> more ot the inspnjed 
meaning of the poet, who uttered a tiutii, the whole of 
which IS bat eh undeiwstood, when be sang— 

That Jiofhmu walks v\ith aimless 
Thai tioi oia htt shall bc^ destroy ed, 

Ol cast as lubbisli to the void, 

\\ hen (i(»d luuh uuvde the pile coniple*o. 

ThI Hi IJVIiD OK THF (JohI>Fh Aoh 

THK DKAVIDA BHA:<HA SANGHAM, 

Mad I (IK llth May 189{^ 


V\ Akjm’m 
Sii. 

Ill the conv ictiou that the lime has cuuiu when a serious 
eftti I should be made for the inproveuient of the veinacU' 
lar literature of Southern India and that toi any effort to 
be successful it should I'eccive the sympathy and active 
cooperation of intelligent and influential people we take 
the liberiy to make this appeal to you. For some time 
past the question has atti acted much public atteid on, and 
among the pioposals made forcaiiymg out this object is 
the establishment of an Oriental Side in the University. 
The public does not know wbat shape tbe final decision of 
the Univeisity may take 01 whethei any decision will be 
.a lived at immediately. It is also probable that the De- 
paitnnait ol Public Instruction will, at no d'stant date 
coiisidci 1 be desirability of instituting adequate public 
cNuninialioiiv in the classical and tlie chief vernacular 
languages of this Pi*esidcncy That thc*f»e effoits are cal- 
I'ulatul to piomote the pi ogress of veinaculai litcrataie 
thoie can be i o donbi 
of an attempt which 
difieicnt, and, us we 
IS necessary that our 


t But the present appeal on behalf 
aims bv follovvinfir 

biUcv|(^^E3i-f**elieR|,).i^tluidb. It 
vei-nj^^p^Utcatnio nlidnld tm prove 
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more lu breadth iti depth in othet* \\ords, sUoulclbe- 
c<ttne ati mhtrament ot the udn< ation of the peo de ratliei* 
than remain the propert\ ot a few spitted scbolai't'. No 
literaiute can Iw healthy or ju'Ogrcssu e if it does not 
reflect the feelin^^ of the people, n. struct then mmdh, and 
foator tbei hononrable ambition-. The expansion of 
pe<>ple'8 intelliii;onLe and activity, and the ('xpansiou of 
their literature Khonid act and react on each uthei. .Mach 
as worevoiothe past, we uin-t admit that the progress 
of the nation reqmi es an asssiuiilation ot wcstei n ideas 
and Gonesqaontly the improvement ot the leruacnlars for 
the adequate expression of these ideas. We are, therefore 
of opinion tliat any attempt which i- liiuited to the object 
of pieserving the old Dravidiati classical worlvi, liowevei 
xalnablem certain respects tliese may lie, can only be 
one>side<l and can do good only in a very limited held. In 
oiidor that good results may be attained, which will benefit 
the bulk of the community and be far-i caching, the attempt 
should be directed towards the development of fresh litea- 
tnre on uodem lines. It is hoped that the establishmeuh 
of an association, consisting ol [lei'sous interested m the 
improvement of Vernacular hterotnro on these lines, will 
help in the accomplishment of the objects that we have 
indicated above. In the accuinpaiijing pajicis yon will 
find the objects of the association and (he moans by 
which they are to be attaiiuHl definitely stated. AVc feel 
confident that they will commend thenibelve- u> ^ on, and 
if they do. wc request that yun will lie so good os to 
intimate to M. K. By. V. T. Seshadiiucbaiiyai-v Pnrasaip- 
palcam. ^fadros, your willingness to have yonr name 
rngisteiixl as tt niomber. 

We leniain. 

.Siu. 

Youro faitwfnili . 

T. AL Arrr Nam xovot, 

T HAi.m xi>\Bv Jill i>\i,i> II!. 

H. XxKAl.WS R\l. 

V. T. SKhH\i>Kr.w jtvi:n VI. 

G. SiniuiiMAXv V Ivi i: 

K. VfUl'iM.IX*. VV PVXTI 1 1 

Piwnedlnga of a preliminary iiieetiiig m 
ronuection w'ltli the 

** SOUTH INDIAN ORAVIDIAN SANGHAM” 

held at Pachaiyappa's Hall Madras, at .IP M on 
Saturday, the .*ifli Maivli IS9{». 

Fntmtii liawan fiahadnrvhe Hon'bleMr. .lu^tice Snb- 
mhmanya Aiyar ATaiy>aI and about eO Native Gentlemen, 
hesbea a laige nnmbw of students of the college depart- 
ment, inieMsted in the movement 


Dewan Bahadur the Hon ble Mr. Justice 
Subramanya Aiyar Avarg-ai C. 1.<E. in the 
Chair. 

K>e.solred that an .\.>sociali<m by the name of the ‘ Si/i'/// 
huhah Dtatidian Sau<flinm' be toimod ami thntn£!oiii- 
mittee, consisting of the tollowiiig geiitlernen. he ajipoiji- 
ted to revise the diatt riicalai piojiuhed to be issued to the 
public, to di aw np a scheme iii lespecl of the aims and 
objects of the Sangham, and to adopt the neecs.sar\ luea- 
sures to convene an inangiiiwl nieeiing a- eai ly as possiM,. 
M B. R) , V T Si sHAOi!! veil \i;iv VI, Am . ( 2 ’«) hi 

(OiitCiir, 

T Itvi.V'i M»vii/v V v. Avi. 

., T RvMAKhiSiixv. I'lii.M Avi 

RaoBvhvmi. K Vim-'-vi/iM.VM Pvxm 1,1 ("Jvi,, 

.\f R Ry, M Si ' ll vi.ii!i SvsiKiv \i. \vi , 

„ (r Si IIKVIIVIAMA III li tvi* 

., .M RwovcHvunAi! Avi 

„ S Rvm.ivh Chittivai. Am 

,. r. M Am Nuum.vm Am, 

„ H. Naiivv v.sA Rai, Am , 

„ S Mvxi.i sH\ Rai Avi. 

Dewa' Rviam i: V. KinsHXwui mnn vi. \\), 

M R Rv . M Kki-hxv Am,. 

Rev Mu J, liV7vut-, 

M. R. Rv., i’ V. SvvvMivUHA An VI! .Vvi., 


Proceedlnffs of the Committee at ite 
Meetinfft on the 9th, 16th, 20th, 28th, 
and 30th, March and 8th April 1899. 

1. Resolved that the name ot the A.ssopmtioii be ilic 

Yhavuia Blui*hi Stiiiijlunn ’ 

U Resolved that r,he objects ot the Sunghani be - 

(1) Pnbhcation ot ancient Dravidiau works 

(2) Production find development of Dravidian 

litemtiiie on modem lines. 

III. Resolved that the following means be adopted fur 
can'} ing out the objei'ts ot the .Sangham • — 

(1) That a journal be published by the Sangham 

in each ot the four piinoipid Dravidian 
language vist Tamil. Telii!.n. .Mulaynlam 
and danaiesc 

(2) That lectuies m the aljove languages be deli- 

vered. from time to time, under the auspices 
of the .Sangham. on such subjects as am 
within the s«‘ope of the Sangham 

(S) That sti^udard books on -cienlitie and literary 
subjects be published in the above languages, 
or grants-in-aid be .-^fered for their publi- 
cation. as the .Sangham mar deem expedient, 
or neces«arv 
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(i) That pvi/.U!> aud medals be awai dod ni j-eco^Mtmn 
of luent 111 ons>inal woiks 
(.1) That honoraria bo off '’ 1 * 0(1 toi trau'ilalioiis and 
adaptations of prescribed woiks. 

That the .Saughaiu iletoruime, by periodical 
oonfoioiices of competent pci sons or bv 
other means, suitable expiessions to convex 
soiontitie and technical ideas, 

IV Hosolved that tin S.inohani consist cf 
(1) Patrons, 

<i 0 I jife-membei s. 

(^iii) lloiionry MemliciB, and 
(iv) OMinary ^leinoers, 

7 ^<V/ oils shall be those wh(» .lie I'liosoii .is siidi b) 
the Sanglnitii. 

/,/r«- ^hall be those who, contribute not 
less than Ks, I'Vt to (lie liiiiJs ot the 
Sangham 

H'liini'itiif Meiiibi'i'^ shall be those who, whether they 
are otherwise connected with the iSaugham 
01 not, are chosen as such, in cou,sideration 
of distingiitshed literal y work done in 
eonnoctiou w'lth the Dravidiau languages 
.tad literatures 'Jhe total aamber ol 
such uiombers shall not exceed 24 . 

sha' I consist of those paying an 
rminal subscription of tlvo Rnpoes 

V, Resolved tliin. the in.inageineul of tlie .'’(angliara 
vest in an executive board of tho meinlieis 

VI, Resolved that .1 t-oinmittee consisting ot the lol- 
lowing gentlemen be .ippointod to draw up an nptealiu 
English, Tamil, Telugii, Malayalnni .ind t'aiiavose to the 
public, explaining the obieHs of the Saiigham aud invit- 
ing support, to issue the same and to place the 1 ■*plies 
hoforo the next meetnig early in •Inly. 

M. R, Ry T’ il \ri*i Nim m.mu 
„ T Bu SM'xiURV Minir-n Ml 

„ K. IN V Ru . 

„ V T. SDSinDKlM'lUUIV Ml. 

„ (t, .Sl'JtllxHVVXU ..IVM! 

Rao Bahii>ii. K. Viri -M. iNi.itr Pwri 1 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Dr J'oiK! s 
\ .LctKilcaiii 


'liiii- 


fn a letter ’“eccived dm lug the mouth, we gather 
that eieiy care is being lies- 
towed both ou the annotatiou 
and pi inting ot the book to make it> 
valuable 111 every way He is also ananging with the 
Press anthoiiiies to reprodace the illustrations vbioh will 
give both English and Indian readers a more vivid idea of 
rhings. Wo extract the following passages also f om the 
samp w'liicli will not fail to interest onr reader? mucli 


* 

* * 


" I sh.iU be very glad if the view I give ot the Siddli.mta 
Religion aud philosophy should in any way counteract. the 
thoioiighly nnpbilosophical and irreligious perversion . of 
Buddhism which aie current The taet is that the 
protest on liehalf of Uod, the soul and immortality i^iade 
by the “ Santana (inms’' is one of the greatest attractions 
to me. I feel as if a real stndent of those works must 
dnd the Holy gospels and Psalms which are the joy and 
sti'ength ot my own heart, very much akin to the leal 
scope of this admirable system.” 

» 

1 . * 

I need not assui-e you and many other South Indian 
friends with w hat entire affection 1 regard them and how 
oainestly I offer my bnmble ppayers oit their behalf. 
What Hide life is left me will he expended in Tamil, in 
the other world, J have some how the conviction that I 
may talk Tamil with moy good iden, whom I shall 
understand more thoroughly than I can now. I oomstend 
to your guardianship all my publications whicli J should 
like to know wi’re circnlaLing much more largely thai*' 
they do now*. 


« * 


l\'tbe cour’ip of Ins lecent jeumey to Nepanl in seanih 
of Sanscrit manuscripts and inscrip 
of RkSa PamiM foi* the Univereity of (Jam- 

blidge, Mr Cecil Bendall, avUo 
lately letired from the of the Department of <)riental 
rjiteiMiur© 111 the British Museum, made, says thf^ London 
correspondent ot th^ Mmicln^ste) ^rbcnrfiian, somedisroveiics 
oi earlj mauUbciipth t^f great interest and value m 
relation to thebteraiy history ot India, Foi instame, 
the extant Puianas l»a>e been jironounced bj nio'^t c itical 
scholais to be quite modem f’omp'lations, tlie oldest of 
them not eailie' than il»e ninth century, Ji, D, find in 
this connection it is of grea^ importance that a manuscript 
of a considerable portion of the Shanda Puiana, yntten 
not later than tlie «?ixth ceneuxy, A. D , has come to light m 
UTepaul, an! has been acquired for the collection of the 
Asiatic Societij of Beugah Mr Beudall able to spend 
many days in the examination of the Maharaja’s splendid 
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ikf manuscripts and he came aeciofes t\\o old 
copies ot the poems ot Vid^apatu wtio&e wol* s have 
UitherU/ bteii chietlv ku(»>M» from poor model msed editions 
of no accouuf foi ' tlio Imanii^tic student 'I'lio new 
maiiasciipt will piobably }>rovc of g'eal ^alue foi seilhng 
the djfhcult problem as to w’hat the languago used b} 
V'ldiapati actually was. Mi, Bcudall also disco\ei*ed 
about fifteen new inscriptions most <»f winch are ul 
considerable antiquity and importance foi the histoiy of 
anticut Kepaul He huiud modern Nepaul and its 
population, with then customs and siiperstitioiis, n 
promising field for the student of ethnology oi folkloic 
and w^as specially" struck with the parallelism winch he 
noticed between somt^ of the features and piactices of 
Homan Catholicism and of the Buddhist lehgion iii 
Nepauk This resemblance between the Nepaule^e form 
of divine worship and that ot the Catholic Churches is, 
however, not peculiar to that country, as Lord Curzou 
informed Mr. Bendall that he had himself observed it iu 
many othe^’ Buddhistic countries. 

i ^ 

As 3 11 us*" rating what the Rev Doctor sajs about Bud^ 
dhistic preversions, we may refer to 
tthisn?****^*^* ^**** what appears above the signature 

of a Master of Arts and a Vidya 
Bhusati to boot iii the April number of the MahibodJu 
^f<ytimah Th'^ master of Arts in proceeding to repudiate 
the aspersions against Buddhists that they are iriecoverable 
Vastiks^ that they believe neither in the existence of God 
iic in that of the individual soul, and that their Aai vtin'i 
w'h*cli is their Stnnmmi Hojutm utter extinction, gives a 
novel definition of NastiJea He says the v^ ord is \ ery v ague 
and it may mean disbelief (1) iu futui(‘ births (2) in C?od Q\) 
or iti the soul (4) or m any eternal substance. And He 
exonerates Buddhism nudor the tiist definition. ComiiiQ to 
the second definition, he osks "what isiiodK Ji (rod is 

iiOU}iuons with the (covcniur of the Unhorse, then our 
learned scholar ^a^^s there is no God and* calls iii aid of 
Baddhisui, the most advanced scientists of tli^ day and 
asserts that the only real Governor is men's Kunuct And if 
God means karma, then, he sateh argues that Buddhists 
are theist^. Under the I hud head, he defines soul as the 
component of ideas transnntlod in FCarnia and he quotes 


Or. Paul Cams v\lio says, " In a woid, thei€‘ is no eutit\ 
or soul ''nhstraium oi soul substance that is possessed of 
senoatioiifc impulses and motoi ideas but all tlic sensations 
imjjiilses and motoi i<leti>. ot a man *iu‘ tlicmsehes part 
and parcel of his soul \iul fioiu a imsappichensioA oi 
Ihephiase that the soul is iieitlu i tin Sat mn he sayi 

that Buddliii vealK ineaiit a higher kiml ol tlnnu which is 
neither evistcnt nor noii^existcnr And he says on tlie fifth 
point that in Nii\ana, tlie soul oi “1 ' enteis k\\u> Sf'nyata 
bathe dehnes Sanifattf as a [da(*t‘ of Htfnge i.e it enters 
its own lefiiue attei its illusions aio all gone The waste 
of intelhgeme displayed in thm special pit ailing is so 
patent that v\e itfiisc to go into its illogu'alit •c'-. But a 
coriespoudent ill the Hindu v\]iosules Imnselt Ohainna- 
prya surpasses tins Vf A iitid suipasses Inmsolt {u hij, 
defence of Buddhism. He ^ay^. that all lelrjions jie at bot- 
tom atluistu some aie unconscKuis ol then atheism, 
others only semi-conxious , while a few like Buddhism are 
conscions of atheism and he fnithei adds that tlii‘ tbeisi’s 
belief in God plays very small pait in the piaeticul litesol 
men that and, ev'eii Saukaiadid not believe in the evistoiice 
of a Personal God* And he lifts up lus Binih( ( whafcevei 
it may mean) to the Highest EVde^-tal of the Unknown 
God, and enlarges veiy much ab<.mt its far i each mg Power 
and influence. We ai’ehowcvei glad to think that both 
the “ flVwtbU’ and the Indian Hoeial Reformei " have 
expressed themselves out-spokeuly that it is net possi- 
ble to revive Buddhisjpa in India and that it will neither 
be necessary nor beneficial. 


The Huiaauitanau League. 

The eighth Annual Meeting of the Huiaamtuuau League 
was held at St. Mai tin's Town Hull on Tuesday afternoon 
and was followed iii the e\ cuing by a htigely attended 
Conver-a/ionc of members and fi lends The Eeport foi 
1898 .hov\s a eontiuued increase in the stiength and acti- 
vity if(the League, which, ju addition to its eential com- 
mittee, has now four special Dcpartim iits (uahng w uh the 
<iueslions of Oriminal Law and Piisou Reform Simrts, 
Humane Diet and Dress, and Lectiu'cs to Cloldi'en* 
Copies of the Report, with other inforinatioa, can be 
obtained from thi Hon. Sei‘ Al Chart fy Lart S\\ O. 
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AdhiKarana. 8. 

Hence is he a knower* (U m 19) 

In the preceding section it has Leen shewn that 
Jivais eternal. Again, a doubt anses a% to whether 
lie has knowledge inherent iii him or not. 

{Pfh'iapalcsha ) — Jiva is not endued with knowledge 
inlieient m his nature. For, m the ^''ruti ^^The two, 
the one knowing and other unknowing/^ it is declaied 
that ]i7a IS Ignorant Therefore quite unknowing is 
]\\ ii who IS mere consciousness (chnitanjp; in essence. 
Hut m virtue ot the power of Maja, he is endued 
■with the body and sense-organs and is bound by 
egoisin, which makes him regard himself to be a man 
or a god and perceive such objects as a cloth and a 
pot to be external to himself. Thus be passes from 
world to wo^ld. As possessing knowledge only in 


the state of sainsS.ra, jiva is not a knower in his 
essential natuie Otherwise, how can he attain 
salvation ''' 

{Siddlunifa)* — As against the foregoing w^e hold as 
follows. This A'tman (jlva) is a knower. Manas is 
the knowledge constituting his essential attribute, 
may be seen from the following s’rutis 

He who feels ^ I smell this/ he is A'tman, . he 
sees by manas those objects of desire which are 
in the region of Brahman and is delighted 
Manas is his divine eye''^* 

Wherefore he is a knower in himself 
As to the contention that in virtue of the power 
Maj a, he is a knower in the state of samsS.ra, we 
admit that it is true. By association with material 
raanas, -jiva indeed transmigrates as the enjoyer of 
pleasure and pain, as the knower identifying himself 
with the body and the egoism, while his inherent 
power of intelligence is o/erpowered by the power of 
Maya. But, when he shakes off the connection with 
the triple dirt by knowledge and constant contem- 
plation of Brahman, then he becomes equal to Brah- 
man, and, with his inherent unsurpassed attribute of 
♦ CHhu-up 8-12 
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knowledge then manifesting itself, he is sa’il to be 
liberated, 

Moreovei'j ‘the srnti/ “ Uelighthg m pi ana and 
enjoying by manas,”* gives us to understand that 
Brahman has a natural sense-orgcm m the form ot 
manas by which He perceives His own unsurpassed 
bliss. From this we may understand that the liberated 
jiva, as possessed of similar attributes, is endued with 
manas, an internal sense organ quite independent of 
the e\tefnal orgins of sensation, and which is a means 
of enjoying Ills own inheient bliss. The srnti which 
speaks of the two as “ the knowing and the unknow* 
mg ” implies only that jiva is of limited knowledge. 
It* declares that ParamesVdi a ivhois not a samsann 
is omniscient. Wherefore, whde in samsaia, A'tman 
is of limited knowledge and when liberated he is 
omniscient. Thus A'tman is a knower. 


Adhlkarana. 9. 

(As the s'mti speaks of his) departve, going and returning, 
(A'tman is very small). (il iii. 20) 

As the A'tman, who has been proved to be a 
knower ir the preceding section, is declared to have 
a departme and so on, he must be very small (anu) 
in siae. Here a doubt arises as to whether this holds 
good or not 

. [Parvapahiha ) — He cannot be very small (ami). 
As the R'rnii “ This A'tman is, indeed, great and 
iinbom"t shows that jiva is all-pervading, and as 
the srnti I have surpassed the whole universe”+ 
shows thrifc, by pervading all, he has surpassed the 
whole universe, this A'tman must be all-pervading 
from all standpoints of view. 

[Siddhiniftr — As against the foregoing we hold 
as follows This A'tman is anu, i, e , extremely small, 
because the s'l'uti speaks of bis departure, his going 
and returning. His departure is thus declared : 
“With that flash, that A'tman departs.”§ “His going 
is declared in the following words : those who depart 
from this world goto the moon.”j| His return is thus 
spoken of : “ from that woi Id they come back to this 
world for action"! If jtva be all-pervading, his 
departure, going and retarmng cann''t be explained. 

•Taitt-vp. t-e 
t Bri-TJp 64^ 

JTaitt-Up. 3-20. 

I Bri-TJp. 6-4 

( Kanihitaki-TJpanitihaA 1*2. 

7 Bri-Up. 5-4 


It is true that A'tman, tliough all-pervading, may 
be sa'd to depart when separated from the bods , but 
going and returning cannot thus be explained as the 
sutrakara sas s . 

Ini (because) the last two (can be accomplished' 
by himself (ir iii. 21.) 

A'tman must be extiemely snail, inasmuch as the 
list two, namely, going and returning, can be ncconi- 
pli'' lied only by himselt. As to the s'ruti “Atman 
IS great and unboi n," it occui sm a section treating ot 
I's'vara, and does not therefore refer to jiva. As to 
his surpassing the whole universe by his all pervasive- 
ness, it has to be explained as referring to hte liber- 
ated jiva whose s'akti or intelligence coming into 
manifestation on the ieino\al of the veil ot dirt, 
sends out its rav s everywhere Therefore Atiniin is 
quite small 

Sutrakara raises an objection and answeis • 

(If you suy that He is) not small because cf the s ruti 
teaching the eoutrary. (we say) no, because it is a different 
section, (n.iU. 22) 

{Objection. ) — 'I’he s'rnti That Atman is indeed 
great and unborn" shows that, jiva is not .small 

(Jn.?M’ej’.' — No ; because this s'ruti occurs in a sec- 
tion treating of Parames'vara, commencing thus . 

“ He who knows and contemplates A'tman, etc ’ 

% 

And because of the very word and measure (III iii 23 ) 

He is spoken of as anu, as extremely small, in the 
following s'ruti : 

‘‘ This extremely small A tmancan be known by the 
mind he in whom prina has entered five-fold." t 
And his measure is also given in the following srnt: 
•‘The lower one is indeed known to be in size like 
the point of the non thong at the end of a whip 
Ihus A'tman IS extremely small. Mpa.<ittrlny consists 
inciting a thing which is like an atom and declaring 
that A'tman is of that size 

If jiva be very small, whence then is the experience 
of a feeling all over the body? The Sfitrakara says; 

There is uo iueorgruity as in the ease of saadal (il iii. 24) 
Just as a drop of sandal ointment, though remaining 
in one place, yet produces pleasure extending over the 
whole body, so too, here there is nothing incongruous. 

Again, the sutiakAra 'laises an objection and 
answers : 

* Bri-Up— 6 4-13. ~~ 

t Mundaka-Up 3 1-9» 
t Sv’etfi-TJp, 6-^. 
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If you say (that tlie two eases are not similar) lieeause there 
is a special abode (in the case of sandal.) (we say) no, 
because we admit it (in the case of j'ira). 
indeed ( j'iira is said to abide) in the heart 
<11 iii 25) 

{J ! um .--The sandiil-oiiitiiU'iit abides in a ■'pe- 
ciul jibijilc 

{Aii'^iii'i ) — Tlii'> ol)|<*cfiijn cannot apply to ii>> ,lor 
wo admit tli.it A'tin.in iiKo li.i-. a special abode, as rlifi 

s'niti s!i_\s 

“ In tbo lic.ut, indeijd, is tins V'tman 

“ Ho wlio Is witliin till' lie.iit, in the prnias, lull of 
consciousness, tli.it lijrbt wliitli petv<ido« all.’'t 
So (i 0., bv tlii> illnstnliuii of s.indal-ointment) do 
honio Vodaiiliiis osplain (liowa sninll tliin<r i an pro- 
duce a feclinjj e.xtondiiiir all over tlie bodv ) 

Tbe SntilvAi.i st.ites bis own vieiv as follows 

Or by his attribute as in the case of light <ii m 
A'tiiian expel lonces — liy pcnading llic wliobi bods 
— by moans of iiitollisfoin e winch constitutes liis in- 
Iierout i|n.iliis .pistas.i own illuiniius an .'id].icent 
object, 1>\ wav ot pervading it bj menus of its own 
light. Therefore, til ere is no intoiigrnitj wliateier. 

As to tin- conteiitum that nitellieciice and A'tiiun 
arc not distinct, the silti.ikara sajs 

There is a distinction as in case of odour so 
indeed, the s ruti declares (n m 27) 

Just as we sa\ th.it eai til is that which has odour 
so when wc.s.iy ‘ I know ive peiceive lutelligence to 
be an attribute ot Vtiinui. Accordingly there is a 
distinction between intelligence and A'tinan The 
s'riiti declares the distiiietion oi the tulluwiiig wo*ds 
“ This piM'soii does know'." 

Because of its being mentioned separately ill m 2$) 
Intelligeiico is meutioiicd 'ep.iiately from A'ti -an 
m the follow in., s'ruti 

There is no failure of the intelligence of the intelli- 
gent one.'’J 

Thus it has been shewn that A'tman has tbe 
attribute of intelligence which is eternal. Then, how 
is^ittbat, while .\tman has intelligence for his attiibute, 
he is spolcen of as intelligence itself * The sutrakara 
answers as follows 

IndNl bsoauio that is his ehlof attribute, he ii given that 
dsiignatiaii, like theSWise <n m. 3$) 

Because Atman's chief attribute is intelligence, the 

designation of intelligence is given to him— not be- 

• Pm: a up. S.6. 
t Brt'Upi 6“8»7 
i M*up--3-3-ao. 


cause I t IS mere intelligence itself, — jiist as the 
Wise (Viaju'd, Brahman) is spoken of ns “Troth, 
Intelligence,” thojgh He is one possessed of intelli- 
gence Therefore tlmro is nothing ivrong in designa- 
ting A'liinii) as inert intelligence. 

Again lie explains as follow'. 

Beeauss it is eo-ezteusive with A tmau, there is nothing 
wrong, as we do see it (elsewhere) m 30 ) 

As intelligence inlieres in the nature of ifi 

Is not w long to designate him by it We do find an 
individual < >>w designated as cow in virtue of the 
iittiibiite of cow-ness, merely because that attiibute 
inheres 111 her Accordingly inasinucli as the attw- 
bnte ot intell'geiico luheies in Atman, he is designated 
os intelligence 

How can intelligence which does nolexist in ..l<?ep 
(snsbnpti) niid other states, be said to be co-extensi\e 
w'lth A'ciii.in The Sutrakara says 

As in the ease of virility, it may emst (m sushupti) and 
come into manifestation tthereafter) (U. iii 31 ) 

Intelligence does inhere m the essertial na/ure of 
Atman, because, while existing nnmariifested in 
sushupti and the like, intelhaence spiings into mani- 
festation 111 jagrat or tbe waking state and so on jusi 
as the sev'^nth principle, (miinely, the semen), which* 
constitutes the characteristic ingredient < f a liiiman, 
body ot the male sex, though present even in childhoodl 
manifests itself only m yonth. Wherefore, itisifot 
wrong to m.iintain that intelligence is intimately 
associated w'lth Atman’s nature. 

The siitrukAra now speaks of the purpose served by 
mamtainnig that A'tman 's a knower and is inhnue- 
simally small • 

Otherwise, there would be u eternal peroeption and aou- 
perception, or.either of them exclusively. (11 iii 33) 

(Otherwise, i.e , if A'tman were omnipresent and 
mere consciousness, then because iie is eternal and 
subject to no limitation, there would be a constant 
perception, of him ; and A'tman being ever in the same 
condition his non-perception too, nust he const iut. 
The same objection applies to the theory tuat A'tman 
IS all-pei vading and that his intelligence is only 
accidental , for, all A'tmans being alike present 
everywhere, the causes of perception, sneh as conjunc- 
tion with tnanas, are common to all. If the cause of 
perception be adrirhta, something unseen (such as 
past karma'', even this cause is common to all, and 
there is nothing which goes to restriet it. Or per- 
ception and non-perception being quite opposed to 
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fJK'Ii otluji, tlif O/Uises to) tra\ oittioi* gne 

list* h» j»cicc|ilioii fVcIiisiifL, r»r to iion-porcoption 
«*xclnsivel> Thru, would be either the one oi 
ihe other evoliisivelt 

Wheiefoie, wh.itw.is detlated ahot e ulonc holds 
good 

Adhlkaranai 10. 

(Atmaa is the) doer as the s'a’stra must have a purpose 
fU ill 33) 

It has been ''Iiown tliiit \,'tm.in is a kiioweriiiid is 
infitiitesinialK Miiall A doubt arises us to whether 
»>r not lie is u dot r 

{Vi‘ nu link'll! d t — A'liii.ui, w’ho H iiiiiniit ible, f ainiot 
he ,i doer. Piopeilv s[ie.ikiiig, eirlo'i the tmddhi 
(II b'llect) 01 pi.iki iti (tlie loot ot all mutter^ must 
he the doei Atm.iii .ippoai'. to be the dooi l)\ 
iiiUelv assuimiig to liiiuseli the agoiicv of the other 
Tlieiefore, it not Molitto mi} tli.it A tin. in is the 
iloe 

(SMI'ihilfi — A'tiiinii IS no doubt the doei , foi 
th« .s'astr.i must hu\e <i ]uu|>ose Otheiwise the 
a'listia wiiieli enjoins i iid nrohibit!! would sene no 
purpose 

And beeause of the declaration ef his taking and w*udermg 
(II ill 

Ho is the doer, midouhtodly , ior it is» dethiicd that 
he takes and wanders, ns m tiio following s'niti 

“Thus, venlv, <loes he take these pi anas and 
wandois as ho likes iii the bod\ 

As to the ooutei turn ilut agency pci tarns to the 
huddhi and the Piakriti, tie* sutiakaia aignes aeauist 
the agency ot the budulii in the following woids.* 

Aad heeaue ef its declaration in reference to the ritual If not, 
there would ha n diArenee in declaration. (II m 35 > 

“ Coii8cion>iu*'S achioies .sacrifice” ,t m sncli words 
ah ihe.sp, Atman is spoken of as the agent, and there, 
tore he is eertninl) the doer. 

{UhjecUon ^ — ^I’he word * eoii8cuuisn<*'!s’ d(>noies the 
bttthlhi, not the A'tmnu 

(.liixireri* — Ko If so, the wording would be diffe- 
rent, in the form ** with the conscionsness'’ KIsewbere 
when the Imddhi has to be spoken of. we find the 
word ‘ conscionsness ’ nsed in the instniniental case, as 
in the smta “ Has mg taken, with the nnseionsness, 
the conscionsness of these pranas (senses), Hence 

•Bt.Up. Il-IH ~ 

fTaiKi Up. ».€. 

■'Bri-l’iv 4-M7 


the conclusion that bnddhi, being an instumieiit, can- 
n< t be an .igent 

Ihe sut akara objects to the mow I'.i.it I'lakiitiis 
the agent 

As in perception, there could he no restrictive ( 1 1 m -)7 i 

If Prakiiti weie the agent then, us it is ( oiiimont(> 
all, theie would be nothing to restm t (lie U'siilt fof 
an act to an ludividnal', .iu\ moio th.iii in the esse 
of petfepfiou alied,d\ disciisscd. 

And because of a reversal ef the potentiality ( i i 1 1 ■ 38) 

It Prakiiti w el e the agent, then, iiiiismiK li as th# 
agent ot an act should a bt the eiijo\i“i ol its fiiuts, 
i'l.iki.ti Would il'eU be the eii|o\t*i Thus, then. 
A'tm.'iii would ee.ise to be the eiijojer. 

And because of the ahsenes of the cmtemplaticn Hi m .ig) 

^[oreo^C‘I, il Piakriti weu* itself the .igcut. there 
would be no looni foi the conteiiiplatioii tliu) •' 1 .viii 
distinct tiom lb,tknti ” W lerefoie, A'tm.iii is the 
agent 

And, like a carpi'nter he (proceeds' m both ways ill m 39). 

Ir A'tuian is the agent, he acts when he wills to 
act <iud he ceases to ac r. w'hen he does not will to act , 
and thus there IS lieie a defined older of jiroceduro, 
as in the case of a caipentoi’s jirotednie in his own 
lallitig. 

(Obiutiou) — Possibly, the will to.ict also }>erj,iiti.sto 
bnddhi . and thus here alike, the definite nroeedare 
can be e.\ plained. 

(JuMter) —No; toi, will is the atti ibiite ot .i sentient 
l>euig Wherefore, it may be couclnded tluU A'tinan 
is tl e agent, but not the biiddlu nor Piaknti 

Adhlkarana. II. 

Fronr ths Supreme indeed because of the declaration (ii m 40.) 

I . has been shewn that Airuan i.s the kuower and 
the agent Now a doubt arises a. s .i whether this 
ageuix abides in hmiselt or is dependent on the 
I's'vara 

(l‘ih i (ii>aUho) — It abides in hun&elf ( )tliet wise, as 
impelling jiva to good and evil acts, IVvara would be 
guilty ot partiahtv and so on. Mareovei, if the acti- 
vity ot jiva be dependent on Ps^vara, then, jiva would 
DU loi.gei be the agent ,aud thus all scnptiiral injunc- 
tions and prohibitions would be vain. Wherefore 
diva's activity is dependent on jn.i himself. 

{Siddhanta): — Jiva’s agency is dependent on Para- 
ines'vara, upon himself, becanse of the s'rnti, “He who 
being within, controls A'tmai.. ** 

A. MiSA'DKVA SaSTET, B. A. 

(To he CmHnwd,) 


* Hri, C}*, 5 7 22; 
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SIVaGNANA SIDDfllAH 
or 

A«UL, XANTHl S[VA CJIAHIAK. 

SUPAKSHAM. 


FIRST SUTRA. 

First Adhikarana 

2. It the Lokayitlii could say that tins iinitcT'se 
undergoes utjithep creation not de&tinction and tliatifc 
is etpinally permanent, tlien I need no dednctue nnd 
inductive proof to lefute liini as even om own obser- 
vation shows the oiigniatioii and destuution of eveij 
component part of this nnivoiso 

Koii Til tl»o Priiapakslifi tlie o( otlioi <»( 1 um>K \scif* < <m 

hwlorod find <ntiLi/(il in llii' Su[»nk''lin tlu' ^iddkAiiM h elated 
imd tho okji'tiH'n'v iiior 

3. If It be SsXid that it is by natme that the uni- 
verse undergoes chnngf- then what undergoes th-inge 
cannot be narnial It it bo said, that il changes berau‘>o 
its nature is so, then except as changing tliere is no such 
thing as littme. The aigument that the tour elements 
constitute nature and these undergo change implies a 
Fu st cause who brings about such change of condition, 
as the object universe is inert. 

4. Of the four element®, air prodiue-s tho other 
three from itseff, fire de'strovs other element® , water 
contains them all and so on , and a>> such, these 
elements themselves produce and resolve each fiom 
and into the other ; and consequeully no Fust cau»e 
is necessary. If this be your argnrrent it is faulty, 
as all tlieie elements undergo evolution and resolution 
together, and a Fust causa which has neither a begin- 
ning nor an end is accordingly required. 

Noit -Vei‘’e5i toiiefrite theClianakav positron 

0 . if the lorgameiit is that as all things aiise by 
K<>liana Bhrtnya, and from the previous attachment, no 
First cause is necessary, then he should say v\ liether the 
birth IS of things existent or non- existent .Non- 
existent will never come into being, and the existent 
need not come into being. Wlmt isneitlier or Aiii'no 
chana (as argued by the Madhyamika). 

Notk — This lofutes Sautnintika Baddhn. 

(5, (Even this argument is faulty) as if it is only 
existent it will come into being; otheiwise it will 
never come into being ; and no origination of the 
universe is possible. The troth is that effects are 
produced from causes, as the potter prodaces the 


pot Ac fi’oin tbc cl.iy, but could not produce cloth &o., 
fiom I he '•aine cau®c. 

'I Ins ipfutr <1 till* Jtuillijriiiiik.i B'ldilliii i ]MfSitii,ii 

7. If it be nssci U‘(], that tho same tliini; is both 
existent and non-e\: stent and that no efficient cause 
IS icquiied, if uiiu^-t stand to icason that no one thing 
( an pos-se^s such coiiti adictory qualities Jf tin* cause 
!<, said to exist, and the effect not be existent in the 
cause and vice vir&a.this is al-o jiicorroct as the 
effect IS really existent in the cause (being identical) 
and tho change iiecossitites an efficient Fiivst canse. 

Xoii --This meets tii" Jaina <)h|cction 

8. The birth and death of the body is seen, but we 
do not see the end of the world , how do you conclude 
that tho world ha® also an end, r'ays thePurvaMi- 
mamsaka' We rcpl\ that this is possible as this illusive 
world IS evolved i.i succession fiom Akus, and other 
(dements and i>> resolved in return 

1* i f it be said, that only a poi ti&n of this nriiverso 
i-s destroyed and a portion le-formed and that tho 
whole u neither produced nor destroyed all at one 
time, Xo The universe as a whole in due time, is, des- 
tioy ed and leproduccd, as the .seeds produce 1 m the 
auturnii arc destroyed ui the summer. 

10 Jf 't bo said that it is Tune that produces these 
changes and is the only God, No , lime is in itself 
ineit and non-intclligent. Though it is truej we find 
tun.' producing change®, it is because, God as the 
efficient Cause acfiiatev Time which is the instrnmeatal 
cause. 

Nojh — lliosc thie« piiiceding meet the objections of ihr* 

Mnnamsa ^cliool 

11 Jf It be said tiiat tlica'oms roproduco theui- 
.selves as the universe, after the primal u'solution, 
with the aid of karma, No; beciuse karma and these 
atom-, are said to be inert and Jada. Besides, these 
tlicm«>e1ve'> undergo resolution at the final destmetion 
of the world. 

12 If it be Slid, that if the atoms as cause; 
destroyed, the universe it®elf could not originate, No; 
from tlm cause lilnya, the universe coaid be produced. 
The objection that v e do not see Maya but onlv the 
atom.s, IS met by the fact that these atoms aiethe 
visible product of the unpe ceptible Maya. 

18. If it be asked how the atoms can be called 
a product and not a cause we find it so by its Having 
form and parts , and all products like a pot #bi(^ 
bas form and parts are seen to be destructible. There- 
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foie U IS tlie indesLiucuble Mdva tliiit prodnces tho'so 
atoms witli form and paits 

It Tlie wise declare tl/rt the ^v'o^ld evolves from 
Maya and the common people aKo can point out 
that in the seed, the tiee and branches &c , are 
contained in a siAtile condition, and othei wise, thpv 
wont be produced, and these woids jonliave foi- 
gotten Understands theivtoie that Maya is tho 
matenal cause. 

15. If yon deny th it the world is produced tioin 
and resolved into a cause, Mavn, then you will bo 
iisseiting the existence of here’s horns It you again 
object t>y saying tint it will bo true it llio dead leaves 
of a tree will go back into the tiec and come out again 
as flesh leaves, oiii reply is that when these leaves are 
reduced to the primal condition, by time and other 
causes,* they will again come out as fiesh leaves 

16 As the woild is piodnced as an effect fro n a 
cause and as both effect and cause are real, the world 
also iniy be said to be elemal and uidestt uctible 
But ws* a Su^iome God cieates and destroys it at 
stated periods, this world may said to hateabegmuiiig 
and to be destructible, on a- count of the change of 
condi'ion it undergoes — 

Notk - Tlio detiuihous and dHtinctinns diavMi hn^m \ux\i to l»o 
tally borne in mind And it iivill e\i)lain ^\ln eteu in Siddlianta 
jworks like Thayumanavai the woild is said to be false, illusive ami 
enbcmeial &c They all lefer to the changeability and unatabihU 
of the w Olid And tho woildl) plea^inres 

The last line in the Tamil Vcise has tobejoad with tbe one 
which follows and henoe its translation is oniiticd beic* The 
fast 0 staTizns establish the piinciplc of Ev inhilo, nihil tit * 
“ Out of iiothiiiit, nothing comes/’ winch i-s called “ ’ 

Satkaiyavadam, a doctnne pccului to theSaiikliyas and Siddhamiv 
the othci schools bem^ called Vauously Sunya^vadi*?, Paniiama- 
vadis, Vivaita vadis^lc 

17. If you object that Maya does not require auy 
other creator foi its underdj^oiug evolntiou, Hear then. 
The universe appeals the woik ot an intelligent 
Being ) The Parasha fsoulj is not conscious unlo^-s 
when in conjunction with the body and senses ; and 
]ilaya appears as Ihe niateiifil cause of such body and 
senses; and Maya is not conscious and ns ^uch no?' 
intelligent. Hence, the One God (who is self- 
dependent and intelligent) ?s nncessitated for creating 
these worlds out of Maya. 

* Hr. Conn points ont m his Stoty of the Geimt, that bnt for the 
action of Bacteria, irhich reduces all dead animals and plants into 
a cmiaition fit for'heing asinmilated as food by plants, the world 
will liofnlly stocked with dead things and quite uninhabitable 


13 CHU‘>es are ot tlireo kiii(l'>, Tlio miitciml cause, 
flic instriimeiital cdii-si', and Uie efbcient cause Takiug 
an illustration The clay !■> Tlio Material can've, the 
wheel is the msfinmcntal can^e and Llie potter is the 
efficient cause Simil.irlv, the Loid like tho pettoi 
creates the w 01 hU from Ma_\ <i as the mati'iDil (aiiso 
w'ltii the aid ot His Sakti 'is tlic ins'iuiiioiital caiisp 

10 From Siidiia Maja, Mdxh (Sitddti Sndda .Ma^al 
l^ evolved and from the lattei Asndda, Maya h 
evolved Fiom the first, the toui Vaks ^'alkall Ac, 
are evolved Fiom Ma\a /fr/j/ttw, Ac , ai e piodnced. 
Fiurn Mnlapiaki iti, the tliieo r/mias me generated. 
Anri these nndci go evolution in the Pre<-( nceot feivu- 
Sat 

The s attcMiLKin is «bavM» lo llio disl uk t ions Inn cii iwn 

Tiid '\luit tollowh, \ii<l »ln liblnot 'jatwas pnntMl in p 241* 
Aol f iiuv )fO .ilso II b iimI touMffullv lint l)H‘((inis .nc ancU 
\Miiouslv 'I lie lipst Sudd t rtiriv .1 also i alb'd \tnhff Sftt\a and 
Culila A\AKfiM>h(hm and pvi'ii as and I i/'d/n/ Tlu fotir\.ikH 
that aie t'dicTAlcd fiom ibis hfdi^hnynti oi IVf/i/, 

ami ]iiihnii 'lln‘ second Md>a is (iilbd AsuddhamH^a 
but in lotcienco ro ilm ‘•tdl ifiosM'i dim Mulajnaknfi is calbd 
Suddha Suddbi M.wi 'j Ik tatwas w hicli ufoncratc lioiu tluii an* 
yniah, Ku/f/ and JOdfri and \ dhlhn and tbn\ iorm 

?)>fU ot tiu Nirfifiina Souls di Ptofavn kaun ^ ’jin* last kind <>f 
Alija, is vaiiouslv <all(d Mnla piakiiti, Piaknn Piadhatia, 
Avvdkta, Msib it 01 Malian, and ifs<sscn<<* aiu tbo tbioo ^unat*, 
Sitwa, Uajahand 1 un.iy \ nioio olaboratp table of laiwaficontain- 
iii}j^<<ieat( i dot Ills vMtb lotoKMK os intlio V(das upaniKliad At for tin 
varioiu tatwas includod in tbo Siddkanta lull lx* abort Jv fujbhfrbcd 
and it IS hoped it *vm 11 afford 'rioatoi help to tho Ktudont in iinder- 
standiiiji^ thcM* details 

This tnaya sakti of God is not \biniia or Pama\a}a but it 
IS Bintia sakti called also ?aii^raba-8akti 

(toddoc^s not undergo anv wearmess or tioiiblo in creatinj^ 
lliebi* worlds and tho ovolotion takos placo as the lotus undei^ooii 
all the \firioas piocos'^os of evolution in the pioscnee of the son, 
its hffht and beat, 

iO VaiLaii Vath is the newer which is felt in the 
Heariiij, as soun'l, full ot inejning, and understood so 
by the nndeistmidmg Tin. Vach is caused aud 
influenced l*y the bodily rdana-tayii and by the 
Pj ana-vnyn 

21. Not audible to the ear, bnt softly aiising and 
audible m tbe tl. oat and intelligible to the nnder- 
standing, guided by the Vrana-rayn and not by the 
IJdana-vayn, without being able to throw out the 
well funned letters fsounds), and diSeiing both from 
Taikari and Paisauti, such is the nature cf Madhyama 
Vach. 

22. Just as the white and yolk of tbe egg coocmI 
in themselves aH the body of the peoneedc, so dees Pms- 
anti Vach oontaia in itself ni a» imdiffeTenthctBdmd 
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Ingbly subtile and self lumiuoos condition all the 
various sounds, 

23 The Sbkshuma or Para Vach is tlie Lutninous- 
neso of tlie Highest body, indestructible lu itself but 
destructible in its products such as Paisunti &c. If 
one can witness this subtile light be will reach the 
unvarying intelligence and bliss and immoitalit) (of 
Apaia-Mukti) without being subject to biith and 
weaiiuess and change 

24. These four vachs become different when united 
to the five different kala such as Niviiti. These vachs 
are produced, fiom Maliamaya and not from Prahm 
by the process of Parinama noi by thatot vivarta bat 
by the process of Viita as when cloth is made into 
a tent. 

The five kdlas out of whieh different bodies aie pioduced aie 
(1) Nivnti Kala, with Bthuin Vach, (2) Prathiata kala, 
Sthula^dcua Vach (3) Vnhja Kala with ^wAWl uma vach (4) Bantt 
hala with Aih >uk<ihHniH larh (>) Hintiatttha Ua with A(h'^ali,huma 
Data vach 

25 To the Mantra Lsli » ^ »as, and Viddyeshwaras, 
and Sadasivas, their Vada, Fama, BtiianOf Mantra, 
tatwas, bodies^ and senses and enjoyment are all 
formed oat ot Vindu oi Suddah-Maya Sakti 

The number of mantra Ishvaras (of Suddha Bija tatwa) are said 
to be 7 crores Those who dwell in the Ishnara tatwa are eight 
namely Anantnif Bul'^humajj Snottamaii Ekathetiai, TrinuttU, 
Biilantat and Silandi and are also called Ashta-Vidyesh'uaras, 
Those who dwell in the plane of the Sadasiva tatwa, aie called 
and their names are Piaianai, Sadahktat, Tnhn, 
Katavoi^ RhmIu# , Sulshum or Kalat , De^asii) , and Ambu 

20 All the three classes of souls, cannot have any 
knowledge unless they are associated with the intelli- 
gent Power of Sudda-Maya and the four vachs. When 
a person can however ascend to the knowledge beyond 
this Mayavic intelligence, then alone can reach the 
Feet of the Sup'^eme Siva 

27 x\ll this universe is spread out and multiplied 
from the Primal invisible and subtle Maya into visible 
and grosser and grosser forms, as life and body 5 and 
these forms again are resolved in tlie saimi order and 
they appear as one and as one-and-difTerent The One 
Supremo Being also is one and different and oue-and 
diffeient from the world. 

28. If it IS objected that the visible cannot proceed 
from the invisible, know how the Akas contains the 
other elements air and fire &c , and how from the 
same ether clouds and lighting and thunder start up. 

End of 1 st Adikarana. 

J. M. N. 


THAYUMANAVAR^S POEMS. 


(Continnea from paye 8.J 

t£ldZr(oCJT^ Qlch 

QuitiS^ Qude^ssfra iuu 

^lEiSu 

iSesr 

zrAQuij ^s\eu7/ijs 

ff/P(7^€i/jrs0^ Oeiiir(^ai(i^€caG^ir 

luQ-a esrLDLcujii) ®c»u> 

QiuQfietff Ois 

lui^ojpp LoeQutAegr 

ftfLD luil fh %Q<ifT^ tsirsfiiSi/(^€ 

sputn^ uuji 

mjL^eu ii^(^dS&frp 

iSesif Qi^QsBffesdr €njS€^i!‘isr OpiiJtijQ 

QpQ^if utiuffsai fspGu^» \«a-o) 

120 0 Bliss of teeming Splendour, 0 The Supreme 
Intelligence, being the indiscernible Sat that hast 
filled my heart * 

None will get so mad after the tender sex as I do, 
either among the literate or the illiterate. I am 
magnetised by the electric flash of their slender 
waists over which their swelled breasts would roll too 
heavy 

0 Lord, what can I do ^ I cannot sufficiendy 
describe the sinful m'series I aui beset with. What 
an abominable wretch I aui * 

0 The Supreme Guru oi bountiful grace, Thou 
wast manifest as Dak^hina-Murti, below the banyan 
tree in the Noi'th, in older to leach the real meaning 
of the Parush?irtha Cliatushtaya* to the four munist 
who befitted themselves to it and prostrated them- 
selves to Thy Sacied Feet, unconsciously out ct au 
intense de«‘ire to be taught the ult.mate goal of the 
Jivan Maid as J 

OufteSeup 

OuitBc* C^ssiS eotiSoo euSesifiLfU 

utppQojfl ^tPsarnGoi ecsrfS peir^neij 

QiULO/7^Qu>rT0 £f'LiDlJ>pG^ 
effiOJiS^p estBJUUit&rr^ QLtiistt6atQp QmQearesrcBr 
ej/5pSstsr €sr(T^^^ai^anw 

* Vide notes to ^ Dharma ’ uude«* dist verse 

t Vide notes to 26 th verse, 

]; Jivan Muktas are those souls who have obtained Anal liberation 
while yet in this life. Our Lord Sn Krishna is the type of a 
perfected Jivan Mukta So in Gita, he does and has a rij^ht to say 
that he is the Parabrahniam t e, is ideati^ble with Him. 


{T'^ he Continned\ 
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y^cear buem-i—QiXi QiusOin 
erniesOuiiQ^dr 

Qffiosiflv aiiSSjDiiOL. (usn®gi ^eap^eir 
a-jiSjsOudi^ Sf^SsmofiSGei 
^^0SSso aPisf Ssrfi yiSQiu 

GiL.Siu '^^rSQiuOT 

^jiQjirtM/L- ai/Soitteiir O^ajeuGui 
QfiGft tDujneai if^Qic («2.£) 

121 0 Bliss of teeming Splendour, beiugthe nidis- 

ceruible ^afc that hast filled my heart ' 

Happj be Thy blessing to me m manifesting Thy- 
self in Guru-Mauni who consecrated mo to the Divine 
Mpna of beatitude, where all aims temporal, would 
cease or fail which only sinful souls would hail and hail , 
To wit — the drink of nectar sweet and fresh , The Kal- 
pajtaru’s shade of ihaiigeless bliss, The luck to 
ride on Indra’s elephant, And the life of tins 
earth best effluent. 0! Praise be to Thy Gr.iciousness, 
0 The Infinite One ot Bii'«s everywhere ’ 0 The 
Pure Cloud that dost shower down blissful grace to 
all deserving souls ! 0 The Highest End of the 
Vedaganias ' 0 'I he Blessed soil to originate the 
states of eviueemeiit of iiddhia and the states* of 
Moksha ' 

ssnssiS rifuuiSsiir 
Qupjp^ojerii 

€in€S^^Qfi^ Oud if €850.(7/) 

iL€\iS C5«0;a5ff(^(g G^^desiuj 
Gioirujp^ Q&istS^iS ^citSesitu 
(^u/^a 5['{tfi8hV3L^ 

WfTS eSis^o^sai iSeai^ Oajir^j^e^s 
Quip GLX^fT^OJ /g5O/r«V0/T 
ejSifinuj Oeuj^utpi^ ^/i/r 0€Br(ua)«5r 
a*ip u^^(^QLOff (pj LDL^ssop 

♦ Vaiiet} ot Mnktas or Mahatmas must cause ^anety of Moksha 
states to be assigned to them individually by the Supremo Ot 
course this can be witb'iiit an\ contradiction m terms or evpeiiciico 
just as the eves ot crcatiiics* raanyas they are, in this wild, can 
yet be enabled to enjov light by the help o^ the Sim Mith no 
contradiction of any kind 

C j ** ^soir an f scAt^ 

^c-»6W(jpL.c3r '^er^ c ffvue^ijs^rs 

9$ss ^ - sPax aeoui/jc/D ao ^ .,> 

3 ^ u»u^Zil ” 

(I see without any doubt that the eyes of croatiues arc able to 
seem thepersence ot the Suu and that, in such enjoyment ot 
Bight, there is -no contradiction either in terms or in expenence 
tikeifiiSe, there is no contradiction in saying, 0 Loid of souls 
(pasus), that the souls, either emancipated or not may all be in 
Thee 01 expeiience Thee or enjoy Thee ) 


Qps LDn^OudcSiiu QldujOuj misQh^S 
emojtu 68;6U(U£^6Z0€F GUtTL^Goid 
O^^dlt ppsHtu tSjrUi Qldvld^ 

8p3r Giirpuj bSso-j^Clo (^a-a.) 

OohHEAD AS CHlfHA'NANDA SlVA OP ALh-GRAt'lOiS Ll'hA' * 

12"2 0 Chithanamda Siva ot all gracious lilA * 0 

The Pure nukuowablo Parabrahmain * Ought I thus 
to decline here by my blind reliance on tins material 
self 

On tins self, abellours filled with boiled rice, v\hich 
IS fit to be sought by the crows, dogs, forces, eagles 
and t}?vils , 

Oil this play house of the God of love built upon 
two legs with lime gatewii}S , 

On thus chest being, as it were, the safe custody 
of the indeiitme binding us to the dictates ot passions 
lust, desire Ac , On this reservoir mcessaotly percolat- 
ing with the three malas ,t On this cess-pool of vices 
and miseries breeding poisonous worms which cieep 
by jeils and starts. 

On tli’S lotten stale goods lying unsold for long. 

And on this frail fabric though bright and sliming 
like the bow of Indra or the lightning, yet liable to be 
eventually destroyed like the mud-vessels by the 
ruffian Yarna. 

(g/Ss GspoGi 6€ssr 

QmQgA Sssf/B® uSdfiiuearA 
iWLL. entruS 0ipui^ 

Qaffi^iu ejdmpQj eueaps^Gerr 
GppiLDp eu/SsS eO^CfSHULDiU 
iDiiiS 0B;§Oii)&w 

soem LOir^eanu 

S/isS S^/8 L^irput^ 

USO SpiSlS6X/(fl^ QpUSOUiffUJU 
Quflaj LcresiiLtiiS Ssvesrjsj 

8/8 lu Q&sguQphifr eaisp Ssssris^^s 
mS (ffuu^edi Qiu^jpi snm 
Qpld^U ppi^BoJ iStT'O Gu^UJiUcO 
Spsr QtBfTpLi eSsonsG c 

12d. 0. Chitlmnauda Siva of all gracious Iila! 
0 The pure unknowable Parabrahmam ! 

* Lila 3* playful dance (not purposeless but full of Divine ^ce 
and Benevolence ) 

t The 3 malas are Anava mala^ K<r/»ia mahi and malai 
f. verses 8 and 101 with notes 
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Jii&L a& th« line branded iron becomes one with fire 
m form as well as in uatuieaud yet does not become 
fire, so I was one with a laia eucirely ignorant of my 
real sentient nature But blessed by thee with thauu 
karana*&c and freed thereby from utter iiynorance, 
I was able to percieve Thy Benevolence tbrongh the 
mirror of -J/ftJ/a. Nevertheless, without impressing 
myself m that divine knowledge of bliss, I was led 
awayt by that Magic Maya from thy ddiaUa re- 
lation 

0 for the da) of my blissful l^a'jujya Union with 
Thee ! 

&L.ISIS suiSfiQuQj euaeaGin 
tuiSfinfS 0&>^ iBarfSttjQ^ 
sratuM gs>fi!e^^(Q Gfs^Qiu 
Q^ai^ QUQf't- aiQu 

(^essiS pisgieutpir ehovjgiQiau 
^iliu stji^S ay 

Q/iitm r Stgi p^endr ua tsi'Gui 
map itirj^^rsS eunS iSesiQ^ePf^ 
wr^Qu ti(iihtir M^Quj 
missap GiuGi-or sSs&l^is^ asii~.isp^(rr,(^ 

QxeSfL Ga 4> siiS^ ^eetjui 
Bisop vfoisBip aj jSiSfi iiLjs^d^^ 

OfiLttj aageiBeS ymaiG^ 

Opflaa ppfSuj iSaui Quiujiei 
QsipiU ^SiTfGlM. 

124. 0 ClnthAuanda Siva of all-gracious lilft ! 
0 The Pure unknowable Barabrulimam ' 

0 The Great Akas,J the abode of five simple 
elements wherein they lose themselves like the watery 
mirage lu the air ! 

0 The Resplendent Light of Giace, tho Increa'e 
be)ond threefold time, that hast neither the beginning 
nor the middle nor the end ! 

* c,f Verses 95, 97, 99, lOl with iiofcos. Of cuorse, as already 
stated, it cannot be askod if our Loid could not have selected an 
innocent instrument other than maya {hanUf Karena, bhuvana, 
hhoya) for to help us (souls) in oni spiritual evolution. We see 
that we cannot (picstion, without tallucious aosrrdity, why men 
animals, birds and aquatic creatuiea should get on only in their 
respective elemental combinations, not othoiwise It ^ simple 
nature * were the answer how to account foi the ordei and pi^opor- 
tioQ of sncli combmations. 

t c. /. 8th verse 

J 0 ./. ‘‘From that (Brahm; in truth,— this soul,— biight space 
(ether) hath into being come, ‘ from bright space, the air, from air, 
the fire fiom fire, the water, from watti, the earth ; from earth,— 
the ]»lauU , f iod lium the planiv iioiu food (tomcb) Tail 

Upa paii 11 . 


0 The Absolute Being that hast not any paiticular 
form or attribute ! Nor art Thon a formless nothing. 

0 Tuuya-Murti,^ 0 The True Sentient Nature that 
standest perceived only by those wlio fix themselves 
111 the tunyat state of Thy thought ! 

0 the Ancient Lord of all-graciousiiobs, all-mticiful- 
uess and all-justness I 

0 father Transcendent' In these tei ms. Thou kuow- 
e&t, I ever praise Thee and my imud melts at thee. 
Can I at all hope to be cheiished by Thy Benevolence 
freed from my mental tumult ’ 

R. S. 

(To ho CunU lined.) 


“BURRA-PORUL VENBA-MALAI.” 


{Cuntiinted J loiii paye \2) . 

lu P. N. N., 256, she appeals for burial with her 
lord — 

0 Potter, shaper of the Urn ' 

Like the little white lim’d that sits 
In the gailand on the axle of the chariot. 

Over many a desert plain I’ve come with him. 

Make the funeral urn large enough for me, too, 
Maker of the urns for the old town’s burning ground •' 

In a quatrain (P. N. N., 243) the Avidow thus utters 
her lament : — 

“ ’ T 18 sad ! when we were young, the little wliito 
wator-liljr as wreath we wore , 

But now our spouse, who lived in wealth and power, 
Js dead, aud we drag on our painful days 
Eating the bitter gram from that same lily fiowei 

In P N. N., 24y, IS a picture o£ the surviving widow. 
The poor widow remembers the time — which seems hut 
yesterday— vvlieu her royal spouse feasted many guests 
with rich dainties, nnd she enuraer.ites especially the 
vanous kinds of rare fish taken from the royal ponds, 
for the banquet winch she was wont to arrrange ; but 
noAv, 

*^Tunya Muifci —Fourth Murti (Benig), that is, The Supreme 
B ‘ing tho Loid over and beyond the Tiiriity (Brahma, Vishnu and 
Budia). Siva derived fiom aioot woid meaning, ‘Itcha ‘ (desire 
to do benev olenco by Pdiichakritya) is the nppiopiiato name to that 
Loid. 

I* Here the turiya state meaiib tho avastha (fourth) beyond 
subliupthi 

.1: The white wutei dll} }iold6 a kind ot‘ bittoi |ziaiu winch m 
tiiuoa ut luuunmig I's calcu nibicad ol ute. 
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The lady puio o£ heart, of radiant bi ow, 

•Since Hill has gone— entered the heavenly home — 
Sweeps a httle spot tree iroin ashes, 

And washes it with thickly falling teais 
She is placing m the bunahgronnd the o£iei mgs of 
food (Pindain) prescribed for the depaited ones. 

‘The Sepulchral Uin’ is the title of a chapter in 
Dr. Caldwell’s *' History of Tiunevelly,” pp 279-282. 
The subject of South Indian sepulchral nrns is there 
discussed as f.ir as the facts weie then known. The 
learned nntlior gives the Tamil word for ‘ urn ’ as 
Tall. It IS so pronounced by i iistics in Tiunevelly, 
but the real word is Tan He thinks that 

these, as found in various parts of the country, are 
relics possibl) of an antiquity highei than the Chiis- 
tianErOjand he states that “ No relic, truce, or 
tradition of such a mode of sepulture has survived to 
the present day.” But in the Purra-naiinuirn (p 
228), and in other places, these urns are mentioned 
as used in the burial of heroes and kings at a peiiod 
certainly not earlier than the eighth century a. I'. 

A lyric addressed to the CliOrnn king, Killi-Vahivan, 
by Mudavanar of Aiyur (‘’ the lame hard of Aiyuv”) 
IS as follows 

“ 0 potter- chief ' * maker of vessels ! 

Thou whose furnace sends up thick clouds 
Of smoke veiling the outspread heavens. 

Who inakest vessels for the wide extended ancient 
town ! 

Thou art to be pitied ! 'Wliat toil hath befallen thee ! 
The descendant ot Chem kings, 

Whose armies spread themselves to eaith’s utmost 
verge,— 

Whom minstrels praise,— the trail glorious one, — 
Whose glory slimes afar. 

As m the heavens the suii with resplendoiit ray, — 

Val^vam, the g'oat, on the blows 

Of whose warrior elephants hiight banners w.ive, — 

Hath gained the world of godt-. And so 

‘ T is thine to shape an urn, so vast 

That it shall cover the remains of such an one. 

Bat if thou wouldest mould the needful urn. 

The vast earth must be thy wheel, 

And mighty Mern sudiceth not for earth to mould 
its form !” 

Phe Bishop sa^s that at the time when these iirrs 
were nsed crema tion must have been unknown, and 

* It 18 tunuufc tint tlic title Ko - king, thioi,’ belong uluo lo 
poitoxt) 


burial the universal practice , but the two customs 
have ever existed side by side Tiie annent inhabi- 
tants generally huupd their dead, as will be seen by 
a careful study of Purra-Poml-Venba ; but Brahmini- 
cal and Saivite usages wei'e found side by side, f*om 
very early times, throughout the South. It will be 
seen also by a reference to these two works (which 
are a mine of mfonnation regarding the ancient 
manners and customs of the southern laudsh and 
from passaires sca'tcied through the othei Tamil 
classics, tliat when heroes fell m battle they woi e 
often buried on the spot, and then effigies m stone 
placed over the grave. The same was often done 
when kings and other great men retired into some 
lonely region ('generally specified as the ‘North,’) 
and died there This is exemplified in the very 
touching histones of the king Ko-pernm-Chorau and 
his devoted fnends Pottiyar and Picirou. This 
illustrates Knrral, ch Ixxvni, 1. 

“ Ye foes ' stand not before my lotd ! for many a one 
Who did my loid withstand now stands in stone ! ” 

Here the learned eommentato'', Pamue'lalagar 
remaiks that when heroes died on the? field ot battle, 
It was the custom to place thoir effigies on the spot 
where they fell. These heroes often became tutelary 
divinities, or demons, and were worshipped with 
offerings of food nod flowers. 

In Purra iiannurru, song 218, the subject of worthy 
friendship is beautifully illnstrated in connection with 
tins topic. 'I’he reiiowued Ko-puram-choran, who 
reigned in Urraiyur, renounced Ins kingdom, went 
‘to the noith’ (the banks of the Gniiges?), and died 
there His most intimate friends, Pottiyar and Pici- 
ranthdiy.!!', who were not liis subjects, shared his 
hermit cell, and all tliree aitei death were commemo- 
lated by stones placed side by side over their iiin^ 
The poet Kannaganur, visiting the spot, sang as 
follows . — 

“Red gold, and coral, peails, and rare 
Gems the mighty mountaius bare, — 

Hemote then* homes in sea or mine. 

If once the precious things combine, 

And men i.i costly siiapes entwine, 

Henceforth in blended beauty one they shine. 

So woitby mtn with worthy side by r-ide 
Remain ; the worthless with the worthless bide.” 

The histoiy of these three, as traced in PNN., is 
the favourite Tamil illustration of faithful friend^ips 
(See Pope’s JCwrafjCh, Ixxix) In Naladi also, ch, 
many exquisite thoughts on friendship aie 
to be found. 

Wo hope Lo givo mure of tlie^io ballads at another 
time 


Lit, (J. U. P<ti'L, >1.',, ii. ti,, 
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Siddhanta Deepika. 


MADRAS. Jl LY 1890 


THE AGE OF M^NICKA-VACHAKAR.* 


It is (|Uile opportiiiK' that Mr Tiiuuialaikoluiirlu 
has broils* lit out tills work and lu* h.is al>o ajjjuojiiiattdy 
dedicated It, to tho Rov Doctoi G U Pope tlu-VetCMau 
Tamil Scholar and the tiaiislatoi ot S.unt Manuka 
\ achakai s Ilyums llio authoi tin's to follow and 
turtlior the n'seairlu's caiiied on liy sdiolais like the 
Professors Suiidram Pillai and Se&haoiri Sa=.trigal and 
in doing so bestows unlimited piai&e on the former, and 
dei>recmt<is,Ujo i>jiii(di,th('.woikof the latu'i’ Mi T. K. 
Ihllai should ha\e taken a leaf from Professor Sundram 
Pillai liiraselfasto the jiurel) , scholarli andgentlemanl} 
waj he treats the authors from whom he hai differed and 
severely critiei/ed, and we i egret \i'i\ inneh indeed the 
tone Mr. T K Pillai has adoph'd in deahno \\ith Pio- 
f'essor Sosliagn I's s lew Tin' lattei is a gi eat si holar and 
Philologist, and one who ha^ ^jn iit his pieeious time 
andmone} fotthe ‘«ake ot the Tamil langi.nge and liter- 
ature, and proposes to do even greater thin< pioiided 
he can coniniand time and money and it i.s therefore 
tmraannerly to treat Ins aiews as miNtakes otlier than 
honest. We do not say that the learned Plote^sor has 
not committed mistakes and in a peifectly untiodden 
field, like the Tamil, whoeould not fomnnt mistakes ’ 
And ave are not sure if e\en Professoi Sundiam I’lllai 
did believe m the existence of the Sangam , and all the 
evidence accumulated by Mr T’ K Pillai only goes to 
show that there is very strong tiadition support of it 
and that about a dozen of the Sangain Pmidits could 
be shown to be contemporaries by mutnal lefennce in 
their works. And the value ot such evidence cannot 
be said to be conclusive. Nothing is gamed by assum- 
ing a fighting attitude, and moderation is (jmte con- 

* With an account of the third ac^idcmy at Madura 

By S A Tinimalai Kolundu hllai ii \ » JliDinp'ion .V (.o, Madia*. 
18M, Fncc Kb 2 


sistenfc with one s feeling of patriotism and truth ; and 
the author would have done well to remember the 
motto he has himself chosen 

In other respects, the small volume bifore us shows 
considerable study and patient research among the 
almost forgotten tunes of the Tamil ancient classics, 
and it IS oidy to be hoped that the author will pursue 
ill right earni'st the path he-had chosen and show greater 
1 e^nlt' a; tunc passes To go into the contents of the 
book the author remarks that it can be easily slipwn 
tliat the ;SVi//(( Religion was the most ancient religion 
of India, and esjieciallv of the Tamil land and refers to 
the position occupied by the four great Acharyas, HVnt- 
<liiihyi-iSainhaHlhiir, Ajipar, and Manicimr' 

r.nhfilti, in the conflicts w’lth the Buddhist and the Jain 
Religions and to Die gieat adoration paid to these 
‘taint's in the I'aniil land. There is a Temple specially 
dedicated to the \i'oi chip of Saint ifamckavachaka, in 
which grand fi >,tivals are celebrated m his name, 
namely, Tii uporuiidurai or Avadaj'ar Coil aboiA some 60 
mile-' to the ‘south of Pudnkota He points out how 
much he had influenced the poetry of 'Mfaiamijar, 
but thi-> i-s only mentioning one out of the whole body 
of the Tamil .angers and poets both Saiva and Vaish- 
iia\a wlio have lome after him Tit'ii.rimiio'i't is. ths 
laniil ef(n’\alent of rii'iufiflittlf.w and one beginnidg 
to read the former newly discovers how almost evefy 
line (if it IS full of the ^ou.id and sense of the lattei'. 
Saint Tliaa umnrm- owes not a little to Saint Manickava- 
chakar, and the lateKaraalmgaSwaniigai ofVadalurwas 
a'.pecial votary of Ins, and hi<! Tfmvinndi>a is but a 
cin.imentan on Ti. in ‘n-hnlam. Mr Pillai also refers 
to the pl('a>ing linoa* m Mnnoimaiiiyam in which. 

1 loli'saor iSuiidar.ain sliower*' his praise on Tiruvacha- 
kani The sources for compiling the biography of the 
Saint are inainiy ICmlcanl mnlumunu ViHhaviu-ar 
l»iiii,inu and Paranjoti mums Tmivikiyadatpuranom 
andtlie con esponding work m Sanscrit. Tlalaaijn MahaU 
niiihii Ihe gieat Pandit Minakshisundram PillaPs 
work. Tinipenindurai Thiranani tliongli aw’orkofart, 
la J no historical importance Our author fixes the 
upper limit foi Samt Manickavachakar's age as the be- 
ginning ot the second centmy aft'^v Christ or the close of 

' u>naQ:sTs(S'j) uniemrQL.irnsa- 

Intl>e!ic.ut-meltii\nrsiii-iein()\insf liu .'.achakam owee loMiig can. 
one blmdl) bellow foith in ganam awl Jadai of Yadic cluunti.. 
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tibe firat century and all things considered this time so 
fixed does not seem to be extravagantly too near or too 
nmote. 

'JHie first point he urges to jwve the priority of 
Saint Manick"iVachaka over Saint Gnana-Sainbantha 
is an old argument which we ourselves urged in a 
letter to Profesesr P. Sundram Pillai, namely, that Jain- 
ism was of a later giowth from Buddhism and was of 
a later introduction into Southern India and flourished 
more vigorously m the South even about the C & 7th 
centuries at the time of the Chinese travellers’ visit to 
Suiithurn India, though by that time. Buddhism uas in a 
geat decline. But w’e were told that it uasnotrjuite cer- 
tain that Jainism was an off-shoot of Buddhism and 
that it was as old and independent as Buddhism itself 
and that its introduction into S India was much earlier. 
Hut this we may point out tl\at as the Buddhist dis- 
putants are stated to have come directly from Ceylon 
to meet and vanquish Saint Manickavachaka it would 
seem to point to a time when Buddhists had not settled 
themselves in the Tamil land and very near to the 
time of the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon itself, 
which would in fact make his time earlier than the first 
century. And our author fmther notes that our Saint 
must We been influenced by the Sangim Poets, and 
that the great commentators freely quote from Tirmt- 
autkam and had comn.ented on Tinikdvaiijar, whereas 
no references are given from the Devaram. Saint Appar’s 
iJevarom contains a refererce to the incident of the 
jackals having been transformed into horses, a story 
which we meet nowiiere else than in Saint IManicka- 
vachakar's life. And he quotes parallel lines from 
Saint Appar’s Devaram and from Txravcvckahm to show 
how far Saint Appar’s language had also been 
influenced by tiie latter, such as. 

aiitititi iud)(*fiOiru ujirj»u>^l2e^eii ” (St. M). 

** grueii^u) Q,if.tuec(!sOirti eLoRar ” (St. A). 

“ itaermS*’ 

“ €g(tg(2er s«it^agstiaiSgfen»ir«i ” 

** fUmiOv OgruSse OsirmruQ»u>Qt/(j^teirta ” 

** diBfiruumr utmiSsirtSiiinrsQaiimi-eutir ’’ 

g.p^(gge iu»«ir Qmioadugr 

-iiijfiSBIllLttg ’’ 

**g.^9*QerQie (!uiru)Quir(^j; 

ek.i^efi>auirio 0tcS(g *’ — 

The author then goes into the mnen debated question 
connected with the Vanni tree miracle and he agrees 
with I^rofessor Sundram Pillai in thinking that the 
Thiruvilayadlal'-tory connecting Gnctna $am} anika with 


the Pummbat/am* tT&diition is not correct Puramhayam 
was not identified .by Professor Sundram Pillai, but 
this IS a smell town near Kumbaconafiii , and refernng 
to the Kshetra ilahimai, we find the local tradition fol- 
lows the Thiruvilayadal account and the name ofithe 
Local God is called Salslwuidur, ‘ The Witness-Lord,’ 
and the sacred Tirthani is also a w’ell. But Saint 
Sekkilar has strictly limited his sacred history to what- 
ever could be gathered by internal evidence from the 
Devaram itselt, and it is well-known he has omitted 
many another well-known local tradition And m nfine 
of the hymns connected w'lth Purtiinhai/nm is theic anj 
reference to Gnanasambanthar’s miracle, though the 
miracle is set forth m the Hymn connected w’ltli Mani- 
ganur near Negapatani 

Then he discusses the vexed question w'hy Saint 
Manickavachakar’s name is omitted in the list of saints 
by Saint Sundarar and those who followed him, and he 
suggests that it was included in the class einimevation of 
“ OuTiuaiif s»u) aSeenoirp qso&iif” referring to the Sangam 
Poets such as Narkirar, Kabilar and Paranar, &c All 
that we can say is that this is not improbable, though the 
i-eason that the name is omitted for the reason that 
Saint Sundarar himself scrnpledto call him an Adfor 
servant of God, in as much as Saint Manickavachakar 
represents the Highest Path of Sanmarga when no sepa- 
rate identity is perceivable as servant and Lord, cannot 
be left out of account altogether. 

Tlie rest of the pamphlet is taken up with the dis- 
cussion as to the existence of the Tamil Sangam and the 
author shows that 11 at least of the 49 Sangam Poets 
were contemporaries, but the author himself is not pre- 
pared to accept the tradition that these very 49 poets 
lived for 1850 yeara, but he suggests that there were 
49 seats always provided In the Sangam and by these 
names and that difibrent individ..al3 assumed these 
names, and filled it from time to time. Or rather would 
it not he more reasonable to hold, that these 49 poets 
were the chiefest lights of the last Sangam w'liich 
flourished for about 1000 years and more and who have 
left the stamp of their genius forages to come, though 
some of these might have been comtemporari^ also. 
When giving an account ot a public Sabha and giving 
tie names of those present, it is only customary to 

* IS not to be ttaaslateA 

“spot whoie juany clMntM*8 \icie performed,” but its tinemeami^'is 
found in a similar sentence ocOumngm the Devara Hjmn of Tim- 
gnana Sanib.iiith.'ii Jipi^uaj^mB/epait t^pieuuui 

ummQfffu Thou explained the nature of Dhanna to the Four 
great Kishis " 
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mentio’^ the leading persons and not all Much reliance 
cannot be placed on the ^49 poeto having su ig the 
praises of»Tiruvalluvar, and literar}- forgeries are only 
too common among our people As an instance, a small 
book also called “ is attributed to Saint 

Manickavachaka and is believed in bj’’ the ciedulous, 
but the reading of the first line itself could show that it 
cannot be the work of the Saint Curiously also, the 
Vaishnavas possess a reduplicated edition of the Sangam 
stool only giving place to Tiravalluvai’s Kural in their 
history of Saint Nammalvar ; and they seriously enough 
give all the stanzas composed on the occa'.ion by all 
the 300 poets, chiefest of whom is t/alled as 
ELamhan, a name not to be found m the usually pub- 
lished lists And the age of Saint Xaminalvar , himself 
is given as Kali 43, more than 1900 years ago ; though 
they Ignore quietly enough references to SalLyas, and 
Sharmwig and lUwju Fut inihds, in the Saints’ own 
works , and whole passages which smell of the Tiruva- 
ehakam and Tirukural are also found there. We really 
wish that Tamil scholars will take up the age of the 
Alwars tq clear up the mists which exist in this field. 
In the meanwhile, we offer our kindest congratulations 
to Mr. T. K. Pillai for his eminently useful book and we 
hope it will find its way into the hands of eveiy Tamil 
Student 

J. M. N. 



A GOLD LEAF FROM SAINT NAMMALVAR 


It is not every body who has the desire to study 
Philosophy or can become a Philosopher T*" these, I 
would recommend the devotional works of our Saints, 
Saiva or Vaishnava. Unlike the Hmdus of other parts 
of this vast Peninsula, it is the peculiar pnd« of the 
Tamilian, that he possesses a Tamil Veda, which consists 
of Tirnvainozhi and Beoaram &c., this is not an empty 
boast.” 

* « * * 

^‘The Tamil Ved4 is the outpouring of their (Lovers 
of God ■»» Bhaktas) Love.” 

« • * * 

I cannot do better than recommend these very 
books as a first course, and the conviction Till surely 

&wn upon his mind that he has nothing better 

for his last course than what he had fur his first course.’’ 

Irttrodudion Pp, xviii — ^zix. 

Siva^m-Bodhavi. 

The extracts quoted above furnish further evidence as 
io the value of devotional works such as that of Nam- 
malvar’s 'Kruvaimozln, We shall now read a verse 
foom that Book : — 


Uh vme' Qth Bee: Sth Ceh : 



M e#’ « > eej-* 

Tm/is It is not gpssible to give ^desciiption of that 
thing — 
the atma (soul) 

the dtma which is eternal uhicli la essentially 
charactenzed by intelligence 
the atraa wbich the Lord has rniiclescended to 
show me as His mode, - 
the dtma. which cannot be described in any 
manner, even for the comprehension of the 
enlightened , — 

the atma, which cannot be described as ‘this or that ’ 

Even if atma could be knoivn by strenuous effort 
(such as }ioga, culminating in samMi), it is even then 
not apperceived like the direct intuition ^or proof) of 
the senses. 

This dtma, (when shown to me by the Lord) has been 
found by me to be more and more transcending [the 
material categories, giouped under the terms, body, 
the senses, the vital principle (pi’diia,, the mind (manas), 
and the intelligence {biid<JM )] ; — 

destitute of the changes and impurities to which all 
these are subject;— 

very subtle and keeping aloof from their association 

not classifiable as falling under eitner ‘ good ’ or 
‘bad’;- 

This unique dtma is not an object coming under the 
cognizance of sense-knowledge. 

Ccmnmdary. This verse gives a description of the 
soul. It is a description resembling the description of 
whiteness of a white cloth (or wall) ; — 

Meaning thereby that the soul is an appendage of 
the Lord, a dependent existence, an attribute to the 
Suhstans (Spinoza’s term), viz God. 

(^a’ ' — A.tma (soul) is that which is singled 

out as a Verity distinct from body, senses, the breath, 
{prdm), the sensory (manas) and the reason (buddhS), 
Whilst thece decay, dtma stands !^)art as the imperi- 
shable. 

Kammdlvbr (orPardnkos'a) never before bestowed any 
attention to the natore of the soul, fiur the reason that 
he bad given it (attention) all to the contemplation of 
the blessed attributes of the Lord, before Whom, the 
soul-nature is as the fire-fly before the Sun ; nor did 
he find time for soul-coutemplation, as aBhia contem- 
plation wan of the kind of devotion (jove) to (he Lord. 
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In the manlier of the released soul {rmlhi) .lot 
caring to waste a thought over tlje circumstance-) of 
the embodied state, — sin^'e relin(iui&hed,-Yto the soul 
revelling in the contemplation ot the Lord’s attributes, 
soul-knowledge concerns not in the least 
‘ But because the Lord has revealed its nature to me, 
I give a descuption of »t,’ says Alvar. 

iJ.*, ] ; — It 13 not to be known as this or 

that, in as much as amongst objects ol experience, there 
IS not one to hkon it to Neither liy the method ot 
agreement nor of difference can it b^ known 

j — By speech or thought, can its 

nature be disclosed even to those who might have ni-ade 
great adiance in spiritual knowledge. 


^dwS‘g)Si.'&a»S), &c] — As declared in Bli Gita 

xi-54. “Parantapa* to know, to see, and to enter its 
true nature is (by ordinary means,) difficult,” even if it 
be in <1 way known, it is not perceived in its all 


— Beyond and beyond, or transcending 

the vestures known as * nma-maya (gross body ), prufin^ 
maya (subtle or life body, the so-called oMral), and 
Marmnaya (mind-body). 


— It does not partake of the 


nature of any of the sheaths above-mentioned, — dis- 
tinct, — subtl(?— and not sharing with their imperfections 


&c.) — As amongst the Principles, body, 


mind, &c., one of them maybe pronounced as hettei^ than 
•the other, or the other worse than that above, soul is not 
a category cla’ssifiable under such distinctions of good 
and bad, pertaining to material Principles alone 

— It IS singular by itsejif, characterised as 
it is by intelligence {mmet) and bliss (diianda,) , 

— Beyond the capacity of the senses 

j;o cognize ; beyond their resCch. Sense-knowledge 
is of various kinds, but all the vaiieties go under the 
generic term sense-knowledge ; but soul is exclusive of 
this generalization- 

This verse is Sankhyam in its method of treatment ; 
viz., the computation of categories, beginning with body, 
leading up to the soul. 

Emwils. 


1. The description of soul-nature as embodied in 
the above is truly expressed by Manicka-Vachakar in 
his ‘House of Ood ’ : — 

CWST'cS)'^ C§CiAS)’^(Ss'7y»S) ’ 

C3 es -* o a e» 

‘Nearer and nearer to thee I drew, %. earing away 
atom by atom, till I was one with thee. 

Saint Namm&lv&r* s consciousness had ri$en to the 
Divine level. What this means will be clear irom the 
following extracts : 

“Ihe God-ecstatic is one whose sole delight or 
misery consists (respectively) in God-companionship 


or God-separation Nanmnihar, the ecstatic Vaislinava 
iSaint, describes it as God-madness.” vide p ipD, Vmt 11. 

Lectures on Inspvrahoit, ^^c., 

• Bneily Namm-llvar says, that when one is overcome 
by bhciliU exaltation, trembling in ever]' cell of bis 
being he must freely and passively allow this influence 
to penetrate his being and, carry him hej'ond all Imown 
states of consciousness Never fiom fear or shame that 
the bystaiideis may take him for a madman, ought the 
exhibition of this Wwt/.fi-iapture that overxvlielms his 
whole being, to be suppressed The very madness is 
the distinguishing chaiactei of the eniaptmed Saint 
from the oidinaiy mortals to whom its experience is 
denied The verv madness is the hhtUas pndd ; and 
Alvar say-!., ‘ m that leiy madness, nin, jump, cry, 
laugh, and sing and let every man see it ’ 

I'p 67-G8, Part II, Lectures 
mi Inspuatwn, t&c. 

Such was Saint Nainraalvar of the Tannliannation, — 
who fell into eiiiotional trance for six months at a time. 

>, So was Paianiahanisa Eamakrishna m our own 
day^ ? irle liii Life by Vivekananda Swanii ) 

// The Saiva Siddhantis class the Dump conscious- 
ness under J iuhvi~ii<dki In this sense Saint Nainm.*il- 
\ai was a Jwhu, 


it ‘I'he Siddhantis call the Upanishads the Yoga- 
pufh If this means mere contsinplation witliout the 
emotional element in it, they are light But to Sri 
E&maniijficharya, the Upaiiishads are JihalUi-giada, 
but it IS not the unasking, non-hartering love, llie 
ecstatic love of Nanimalvar may be rightly termed the 
Fmpdh-poila with Bhrdti auxiliary’’ to it, desenbed 
as liliolh-riiii-iipaii'iui-Jtiima. 

G. 'I'hat Upanishads constitute the Bhakti- .siistra 
has been established by Sri Ramanuja in his Sn Hha- 
shya. Also Bhagavat Gita (lide Preface to my’ trans- 
lation of this woik.) 

7. But if according to Sankaracharya, the Upani- 
shads teach only dry intellectual contemplation, and no 
emotional deletion ‘let such Upanishads keep at a 
distance * says the Mababhdrata • — 

oScr^Sil 


Even the Upanishads heard are far 
Aw’ay from the nectar of hearing sermons 
On Hari, if they’ do not contaio, or not produce. 

Heart melting eye-watering, and frame-thrilling.” 

8. Mr. J. M. NaUasami Pillai’s devotional remarks 
w'lth w hicb this article begins, find a fitting finis in one of 
the sayings of Sri Ramaknshna Paramahamsa, to the 
effect : — 


(33-3 ) a jf yQ^ desire to be pure, have firm 

faith and slow ly go on with y’our devotional practices, 
and waste not your energies in useless scriptural dis- 
cus-jions and arguments. 

The little brain w’ill otherwise be niuddled.” 

A. GOVINDACHARYA. 
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“ A TAMIL PHILOLOGY ’ 


A treatise &n Tamil Pliilology, writen ly Professor 
M. SeUiagiii Sastii M A , is piescnbedas a Te-\t book 
foi the B. A Degiee e\amiiiatioii In as much as the 
study of tins soience as applied to Tamil is both important 
and necessary, and the publication under consideiatioii is 
for these reasons fi aught with inteiest, we venture to pass 
afewiemaiks regarding it Our object in writing this 
article is not to discourage the puhlicatiou of such w'oiks 
by pointing- out th'‘ir faults, but on the contraiy to 
encourage _the study of Tamil Philology in the pioper 
direction, this is written, tbeiefoie, not in a caiping 
spirit, hut solely to enable the scholar to understand the 
light position of the Tamil language and its gianimar. 

The science of Comparative Philology — Ihe invention of 
German wiiters enables one to understand the secrets of 
languages, their points of resemblance or divergoi ce. It 
discloses as in a minoi, the origin and growth of a 
language, its primary and secondary stages, its manifold 
transformations, its word-formation and its grammatical 
structure The cultivation of such a study confeis 
innumeiaile benifits on the languages and without doubt 
we also shall bo partakers of these advantages according 
to the degree to which w'e cultivate it 

Eminent European scholars had begun, lung ago, 
to take an interest in the philological study of the 
Indian tongues. Among European Dravidian scholars 
Drs. Caldwell and Pope were the two who attempted a 
philological study of the Tamil language These are our 
pioneers in this direction Notwithstanding the great 
erudition and acute intellect of Dr, Caldwell, his excellent 
work entitled Comparative Dravidian Grammar, does not 
convey an accui ate estimate of the strncture, affinities, 
liteiatnre and philology of the Tamil tongue in some of 
its aspects. This was due to his want of that complete 
Mastery of the Tamil tongue which Dr, Pope possesses m 
an eminent degiee The deep knowledge of the Tamil 
tongue and the familiarity with its ancient literature of 
this latter savant, must compel universal admiration The 
good that he still continues to do to the Tamil woild, bis 
great affection and partiality for the Tamil tongue and 
the Tamil race can never be forge tten. Among his 
recent publications, we may note his philological notes 
on*Naladiyar, for its scientific 1 method and acenrate 
research. 

To come to our more immediate subject, we would 
premise that to one who sets about writing the philology 
of any tongne, a thorough and deep knowledge of that 
tongue and its history is indispensable Prof, Seshagiri 
Sastii 9os8es8es a profound knowledge of Sanskrit, and 
without doubt, is capable of writing on the philology of 


those h.guages which have been influenced by that Aryan 
tongne, such as Telugu, Malayalam dc. But Tamil is 
not like these languages says Dr. Caldwell “ Tamil, the 
most highly cultivated ab-mtra of all the Di-avidian 
Idioms, can dispense ivith Sanskrit altogether, if need be, 
and not only stand alone, but flourish without its aid.” 
From remote times, Tamil became lefined and perfected 
and obtained a corieet and scientific gnimmatical foi.n, 

Tlieio is an old sto-y how, in the fiourislnng days of the 
academy at Madma, Siva appear'-d in disgaise in the 
Senate to defend one of his devotees ou whoso behalf he 
bad written a verse Being diiven to a corner by a 
fanlt-lmding majoiity, the aiigiy god threw oft his dis- 
guise and stood levoaled with his third eye, whereupon 
the president ntteied those raenioiable woids “ A fault 
is a fault though Siva be the Offende.',” Needless to say 
thestoiy illustiates the liighcnllure which Tamil had 
already reached and its giammatical structure 

We acknowledge with biucoiity that the Professor has 
with great endeavours made good researches in bis work, 
but in our humble opinion many of Ins observations and 
conclttsions are founded on insufficient d" ta. Mr Sesba- 
gri Sastn, in giving examples of Sanskrit words in 
Tamil under the heading of Sanskrit ‘ tadbhavas ’ in his 
Tamil Philology (vide pp. 3 - 4 ), fills into the error of 
conceiving that pnre Tamil words such ns rael-mri 
[QuiearaBin), val-inni (sufarsnu)) vel-liiai ( alaiawaoio) karu- 
inai '«0*»ro) &c. are tadbhavas ; i e. Sanskiit words 
in current use in Tamil by process of phonetic decay or 
in other words sansknt corruptions It is tc be regretted 
that our anthor slionlci, w ithont an insight into the affi- 
nities of Tamil and Sansknt, have fallen into the error of a 
certain class of pundits who possessing only a general 
knowledge of Sanskrit and Tamil, ignorant of linguistic 
affinities and the science of langi’ages, attribute the origin 
of Tamil words to Sansknt on the ground of similaii^ 
between the two 

It is not apparent why these Tamil words sbonld be con- 
sidered coiTuptions from Sanskrit. Why should the cont- 
rary not be true ? Perhaps, the only reason is that it has 
been usual with the Sanskrit pandit» of by-gone days to 
attribute a Sansknt oiigiu to Tamil woids, which sonnd 
moie or less like their Sanskrit equivalents ^The Tamil 
word mel thin or soft) would seem to have greater 
affinity to the Latin mollis than *0 the Sanskrit mreuimam. 
We do not suppose the Latin mollis or the Greek tnuloeas 
to be corruptions of their Tamil or Sanskrit equivalents 
melUyaor meatman Notwithstanding the similaiity in 
sonnd between the Tamil root lal and the Sanskiit bala 
the former is an ancient Tamil root from which a large 
number of words has been derived. It is not to be 
disDuted, if that this Tamil word tal had becxnnetbft 
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propel ty of the Tamil language even before hala ha’ made 
ts appearance in Sanskril Says Dr Caldwel! —“The 
Dravidian osv Las given birth to a larg« family not only 
of adjectives and noons but also of derivative verbs which 
have no connection whatever with anything Sanskiit 
>al (aai) more closely resembles the Latin tttlco, ‘ to be 
strong ’ and lahdm than the Sanskrit bctla And also 
if tPM-Tnai ((3ia/«wc»Lo) and kam-mai C«0<»W') he corrupt- 
ions of the Sanskrit ihavaliman and MUman as the 
Professor i^ys, we request to know what purely Tamil 
words stand for these ideas For, to say that the Tamils 
had no words to represent such ideas before they became 
acquainted with Sanskrit is extremely improbable; font 
is tantamount to saying that the people speaking their 
language had not these oidinary ideas. But if it is 
objected that these native woids have now become extinct 
we request to know wheie they are to be found. Host of 
the *examples given by our Professor under the heading 
tadhliavas are of this natui’e. To enter into minute details 
of each individual case would he unprofitable and atiial 
to the patience of the general reader 

There are so many words in Tamil which exhibit no 
connection with Sanskrit words hut seem to have a great 
affinity to those of European languages. We note below 
a few Tamil words which are similar in sound and sense 
•to English words noted against each of them — 


ayaHn 

(j^usiseb). 

alien. 

aruvi 


river. 

tu 

(HfW), 

ean or yean. 

nrnl 

{a.0«r}, 

lOll. 

kadi 


tut. 

kan 

(««»), 

ken. 

kali 

{sj), 

clay. 

kulir 


cool. 

kol 

(Os/eoj, 

kill or qnell. 

pattai 

(UwCOL.), 

bark. 

pfivn 

{uaaj), 

pave. 

pfinai 

Saris 

pan. 

pira 


birth. 

phiyal 

(CSU'JUA'l. 

boy. 

porn 

(Ou/rj»\ 

bear (fero L). 

p6r 

{(SuJlg), 

war (pngno. L) 

Sattu 

{aiifiJS'), 

shut. 

•Surangu 


ehiink. 

tirum 


tnin. 

vfiru 

(Qev^), 

various (Verio. L), 


Is it to be inferred that these Tamil words are corrup- 
tions of the corresponding English words ^ Oar Professor 


merely accidental. The fo tcer Iheoiy is refuted by the 
fact ^hat intercourse between the Dravidians and the 
English began only of lare and that these Tamil words 
have been in existence long befoie such interconise bej^n 
The presence of a large number of such words goes againct, 
the latter theory There are also hundreds of woids in 
Tamil which resemble woi'ds in other European tongues* 
These testify to the piiniitive I’elation between the 
Dravidian and the Arjm languages. Says Dr. Pope m 
the introdnction to his ‘ Tamil Hand Book,’ “ on the one 
hand, the more deeply they aie studied the moie close will 
their affinity to Sanskrit be seen to be, and the more 
evident will it appear that they possess a primitive and 
very near lelationship fo the languages of the Indo- 
European group Yet they are ceitainly not mere 
Prakrits or corruptions of Sanskrit. Some have supposed 
that their place is among the membere of tbo last 
mentioned family, and they are probably dnjecta mevibra 
of a language edeval with Sanskrit, and having the same 
Origin with it. They certainly contain many traces of a 
close connection with the Greek, the Gotnic, the Persian, 
and other languages of the same family, in points even, 
where Sanskrit presents no parallel.” If the existance of 
words which are common to both European and' 
Dravidian tongues is not attnbnted to a system of mutual 
borrowing, the only conolnsion which we are driven to 
IS that sneh words form a kind of patrimony from which 
both the European and the Tamilian tongues ^rew largely. 
Does not the same conclusion hold good regarding the 
origin of words common to both Sanskrit and Tamil F 
The examples, given by our author, under ’ tadhhata$* 
show that the subject, has not received his fullest 
attention. Only to this can we attribute his assenting 
that the Tamil words teyu, tey etc., are corruptions of the 
Sanskrit teyes tig etc , and so on. If the Tamil ieyit “ fire ” 
is a corruption cf the Sanskrit teyes, is not the latter also 
a corruption of the Tamil ti “ fire ” F From this primitive 
root H, we may also trace the Sanskrit derivatives div “ to 
shine ” ; diva “ day deio, “ the bright on^” teyes “ light " 
dans “ sky,” the English day, daven, deni, diamond and. 
the Latin dies, deas etc. 

Our Professor says in the preface to his Tamil philology 
“ In my comparative study of the Sanskrit and Dravidian 
languages I took cjte to collect the allied primitive and 
derivat’ve words, grammatical forms, and words derived 
from Sanskrit in the Dravidian langne^es and compare 
them phonologically and sematologically i, e. with reference 
to their forms and meanings-" It is a matter of no little 
surprise tO find in one of Prof. Seslagiri Sariri’s alnlity 
and learning to find him confluitting himself to state- 


ments that will not bear tjcrntiny. . It wonld almost 
oau neither asseit that these lamil words are corraptums appear from his statement that he never contemplated the 
English nor tha* the coincidence between them is possiWlitJr of Sahskrit words owing thmr ori^'n to Tamil. 
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And if so, he Iiofl neglected an important portion of tie 
comparative sindy of languages. The notion that no 
Sanskrit no ds have been deiiveu from the Tamilian 
tongues is, we venture to say, wholly incorrect and is the 
fimtfal source of much mischief prejudicing as it does the 
mind of the scholar He n ill paidon us if we remind him 
here of Mr G. Mackenzie Cobban’s trenchant disposal of 
tins theory ‘ No scholar will now venture to contend 
•that the Tamil language has come from Sanskrit, though 
I'lm and ignorant Brahmins can be found who still cling 
to this opinion. Jnst as Sansknt words have fonnd a 
place in Tamil, so Tamil and Dravidian words have fonnd 
a place in Sanskrit. Boirowin^r has been common to 
both ” 

When the Aiyans enteied the land of Bharnta, the 
Tamilians were the most poweiful and ruling race. There 
is reason to believe it was through intercourse with the 
Tamiliaiis that the Sansknt tongue widened at least its 
vi'cabulary and became woitliy of its title We shall 
exemjilify the truth of this statement by one or two 
examples. We need notgo fai*. Words like it) 

Ifikam Ac. so familiarly used in Sanskrit will 

leadily serve our purpose The pure Tamil word mukani 
comes from the Tamil root m« which means “ that which 
is in fiont”or“ that pait which presents itself to the 
new.” The Tamil words (i/)'*®', “before,” (ZD^ai, “first,” 
Qfiisfisi “precede," Qfiiuq, “front” &c come from the 
same root The Latin facies and the English face, 
compare with the Tamil word mnlam aud are identical in 
meaning. Facies or face conies from the Latin fac&ie, 
“to make ” and means make, fom or shape The Tamil 
word mulram, by a process of phonetic decay, (the latter 
k becomes kh) is current in Sanskiit as muhham and 
applies to both mouth and face. Forgetting the Taml 
oiigin of the word, Sansknt Giammarians mistook IJian 
for its root. The Sanskiit work ‘ Unadi” traces the 
word mitUia to the root hlum “to dig” with the final m 
rejected and win prefixed The incongruity of tracing 
imikam to ‘ khan ’ is apparent What connection is theie 
between digging and face*'' The Sanscrit Grammarians’ 
usseiton is purely arbitrary. It has been too often cus- 
tomary with Sanskiit Gremmarians to supply loots froui 
their imagination when any word in Sansknt could not 
bo traced to its proper oiigin. Thus the Sanskrit mmam^ 
“fish” is tiaced to the root jhi, “ to hurt ” It mver 
entered into the mind of Sansknt Grammarians that their 
minaui is the coimptloii of the Tamil word min which 
latter comes from the root min “ to twinkle ” or ‘ to 
be phosphorescent ” The Tamil wimi, therefore means 
((jSevoia/^) “that which sparkles ” and applies to both 
the fish of the sea and the stars of the sky 
A farther eviden<^, that muJtum tiad. min are purely 
Tamil words, is found in the fact that there are no other 
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words in the Tamil language, except those borrowed from 
Sanskrit to express the same ideas. 

Let us now take the word hJca and study its history. 

(1) Some San«knt. Grammarians say loka comes from 
the Sanskrit word lok . “ to see,” w hile others maintain 
that it 18 derived frem me, “ to shine ” Neither explana- 
tion is, we submit, con’ect. It is not appropriate to call 
the earth by a name which means “ seeing ” or “shining, 
for fiiStly, we see only a part of the eaith which we 
inhabit and not the whole of it. There are many 

b * 

objects that can be seen by us better more fully and in all 
their parts, to such and not to theearth is a word meaning 
“ that which is seen ” applicable And secondly a word 
meaning “ shining ” is applicable not to the earth but the 
sun, moon, fire &c 

(2) The woid ‘ nhhi ’ or its corrupted form loka is a 
pure Tamil wo.d, more aptly and scientifically applied^ 
to the earth by the Taniilians “Every thing visible is 
Uable to decay ” is a truth known to the Tamilians who 
lived in very remote times. This led to the establishment 
of asceticism among them. Budliism and Sivaism which 
inculcate on their followers the usefulness and nefiessity 
of an ascetic life and a scrupnlously tender* regaifd* for 
animal life are latter developments of those old Tamilian 
views Those Tamilians, gifted as they weie hrith a 
philosophic sense, called the world by the name ‘ tilaku ’ 
so as to point out its transitory nature. Thiff word is 
made up of the stem nla “perish "and the suffix kti 
(which denotes place), and means “ the place of perishable 
things ” The radical loot of tliis word ^^s til, “ to fail ” 
and from tins we have many derivatives aa via *“ to 
perish,” vlar “ to dry up ” uhi “ to become lose ” ; uforu 
“ to be worn out ” etc. The Sanskrit root H “ to destroy ” 
has a close affinity to this Tamil ro?t til. Dr. Pope 
has after careful research established the connection 
between nl and vlaku. He has placed the latter along 
with the other derivatives of ul In the learned Lexicon, 
appended to his Naladiyar (Vide pp. 305) The classifica- 
tion we think, is quite scientific It will be seen by every 
one who studies the language deeply that as in the case of 
nlahi all the names given by the Tamilians to sensible 
objects as well as those apprehended by the intelligence, 
have a sufficient logical learning and raisond’elre. In 
proof of this we quote the following from “ Siddhanta 
Dcepika” a Monthly Journal, Madras, (Vol ii. No Lpp 
2lst June 1897) — “ And when the very first Tamil man 
called his vow'els an.I consonants ‘ taSif > (mind), ‘ Oituj * 
(body), was be not a bom philosopher and had he not 
comprehended the true nature of the union between mind 
pud body, and vowels and consonants ’■ 

(3) NachinfLrkiniyar, the great commentator, who lived 
13 centuries ago, states cleaily in his notes on Jivaka Chin- 
tamani and Tolkappiyam that the word tilaku is a Tamil 
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woid and not a Sanskrit one. Kdhan and VloW^ lie saj^s 
a^enot Hauthit aoidb , pn^ Htc gniviniauan Tollappt^ 
yan neiei handler a Smidnt nouV^ His woids appear 
to ns conclusive, for the great Tamil Giararnanan Tolkap* 
piyan lived long befoie the Sansiait Giammarian ranini 
European scliolais maintain that PAniin Inerl between the 
9th and 4Hi ceni,ury B C. Nadiinaikmiyar states in 
another place that the Granimaiian Tolkappi^’an wjote 
h\> Giaintnar before the compilation of Vedas h) Vyasa 
wliolned probably bctuceii 1500 and 1000 B.C. It ib 
true that befoie the time of Priiiiiu the Tamil of Hindus 
tan got mixed with the Sanskiit But it oily five 
or SIX centuries after the composition of ‘ Tolkappiyam ’ 
that the advent of the Aryans m Southern India and the 
introduction there of Sanbknt took place Ho though 
European historians ignoie it, it h a fact that the Tamihans^ 
were as we have stated befoie, at that time, the prominent 
rmd lulmg lace in Hindustan. It is only iho'^c w ho can 
claim a thorough acquaintance with the tiue ancient histoi y 
of India can judge wliethci uhthi came fiom hla or Ivlut 
from ulaliit, 

(4) It 13 a well known fact that such kinds of words 
when they become tadhhaias in cognate languages undergo 
according to a well known principle, certain well known 
changes, i e m the woidsot tliiee syllables beginning 
with a vowel, the 2 nd %owel is dropped and the first takes 
its place ajdis lengthened as a coinpeiihation foi tlie loss 
sustained Thus cuaut (foi becomes idnr, arnit 

(forg)a»j), vtru^ uruitt, or aL 0 L/) rdha. ehsu 

(for € 7 (stfi^}, Uhu , g) (i j and lu) become £>t (e) and 9 
{o) ID vu’gar, dialects Thus the Tamil iJatv, “it is 
not’^ becomes eitifw, then fc/ir and luahi^ “a mortar ’’ 
ecomes orala tlien )uln in Telugu , so tdohi becomes ohlu 
and then hla 

From this we may conclude that itltlu is a pnie Tamil 
word deiived from the root ul “ to peiibh *' that it was first 
corrupted in Tamil piahits befoie it found its way into 
Sansknt and that to derive the Sanskiit Ula from the 
assumed roots lol or 1 nc^ is merely a conjectiiie. We may 
quote another example— 7. a/ui («Ssv) and UI<t ^ ^) The 
first IS a Tamil word and means ‘ learning’ The second 
is Sanskrit and is used in a widei sense to denote any 
practical ai't, any mechanical or fine art ” The Tamil 
word, we contend, IS den ved from the purely Tamil root 
ia7, “ to sound OP count,*’ and think they have given mi 
our Icalai^ How there is gieate* affinity in meaning between 
the Tamil lalai and the root Kal than t'^ere is between 

♦The term TemtUan is employed heioma widcbense. Bay 
we mean not only that part of the population of Southern 
speaking the Tamil Language, but also all the races that belong to 
same stock as the Tamils wherever they bo To bring out this 
new sense, we have not used even the terra * Dra vidian’ becau*^e it 
has been too much nsetl to refer only to the South of ludia. 


the Sanskiit 7.rt7d and /.If/ and who can believe tliat we 
have bor owed the w Old ioini Sanskrit^'' Uiitlei thctiicinn- 
btanccs it IS far nioie probable that the Sanskiit is uiidei 
obligation to us, for this and many othei woids like ibis 
The giammais and l^exioonb wdneb treat ot loots aiid 
woidtoimation 111 Hiuiskiit aie not always scientific iind 
accuiate in tlieir treatment ot such matteis 

Wo hope that the learned author will paidon oiu 
criticism of his statement in the pietaco wlin li we quoted 
above, bnt wo cannot admit his light to junoie >o 
indispensable a pait of the coinpaiative study of laiiguuuos, 
and for oui pnipose. ot that of the Diav idianand Sanskiit 
languages a full study of winch will well account foi the 
pel splice in Sansknt ot a huge number of Tamil woids. 
We ventiiie to think fiuther studies in the fliiection 
now indicated, will convince him beyond doubt that pist 
as many Tamil vvouls, hive found then wav into am lent 
Sansknt and having become tiie paierts of manv otbei 
vvo.ds in that tongue, and owing to the iiatlitioi-'il 
leveience paid to Sansknt, the) have come to I'c legauled 
as pure Sansknt w 01 d*« The connection between Tamil 
and Sansknt penetiates fuithei than the vvojds. It may 
be proved easily that Sansknt is indebted to Tamil foi 
many of its word-foi niations and scntenco-stnictuixs. 

Pundit 1) SwMlIKnVW, 
( Pai t II will lullow) 


EXTRACT. 

[Fnnn the Indian ^hujazme and Rtiuh ) 

Wk have received a number of thus Tleuen, wlmb is 
eJitod by Mr C. Karunakaia Menon, and m winch tlieie 
are vanous interesting and vuliiable com mnnioat 10 ns. It 
is astonishing to old Indians to note what a number ot 
periodicals have sprung into existence in the Tamil conn- 
ti es during the last decade. Some ot tliese are in English 
some lu Tamil, and some in both Luiounges.^ Theie aie 
probably many of the existence of Wiiich we have no 
knowledge All this indicates activity— -and in tlie main, 
a healthy activity , althougli there is (may one gently hint 
it*'^) a danger of superficiality, since men aie sometimes 
tempted townte smart articles upon snhieots of which 

♦Iheioisthe V.mioYon * (KuipiosV), eclite<l b\ the pionctn of 
vernacular insga/mcs, Rao Baliadur Kistuuma Chanvar, of uitla* 
cnlable valin* to Tamil children This is iii Tamil. 

The Chi C dlfje Mny 1 <//<' has its place and 111 finoi.ce Ifc 
IS in Fnglisli 

Then thcio is the Tticku Chintumani (‘the laic jewel of 
knowledge^) edited 1)> C V. Svvaimnatha Aiyar, the active Socre* 
tary ot the ‘ Diffusion of Knowledge Agency/ Tins is Tamil, and 
fairly good plain pioso 

There is the Unmat-Vdakhm the light of Tiuth ), which il 
in Tamil and English, and is ably coi^uctecK 
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they have only the faintest notions. There exists a great 
dangei au what may be called fiagmeataiy and fugiti e 
literatuie 

Of the able articles in this number on plague and 
inoculation by Dr Nair, and oa Madias Forest Adminis- 
tration by Col Campbell Walker, we ha\e only to say that 
the discus’^ion ol such subjects may be of infinitely greater 
value than some of the metaphysical speculations with 
which some of the Madias peiiodicals are full The 
thought of young India requires to be dnected into a 
practical and«positive hue Original research and inde- 
pendent thought require cultivation, and are what young 
India must aim at There is an ai tide on ‘ The Apj>btJe 
of Modern Rationalism,’ in which Voltaire and others are 
considered and criticised , hut whether old French ideas 
and the deistic speculations of Euiope aie the most 
necessary things fo* Southein India one may doubt, and 
we confess oui selves not quite persuaded that e\en the 
great Vedantic saying, ‘ Taf twam is of much utility 
m the present state ot affaiis. Theie are certain English 
publications, such as Professor Wallace’s papers recently 
published by the Master ot Balliol, which rflight direct the 
thoughts of young India into what might be a more im- 
mediately usefuf line of thought. We have always, indeed, 
held that if an intelligent, patient, humble study of the 
philosophy of Hegel could become populai among the 
young students of South India, it would discipline and 
strengthen their minds, and tend to give sobriety to the 
thinking of some ardent spirits. 

There is an article upon ‘ Ancient Indian Literature’ 
by ‘an Indian lady,’ which is exceedingly intei'sting and 
well written, but it deals only with Sansknt and with the 
Vedic literature. At present the influence of the Vedas 
proper is very small, and more recent developments in 
vernacular literatuie are not to be forgotten Uina Siva- 
chaiiyar IS of more value now than the old m/us. ’The 
Tamil philosophy is the gr^at factor in the evolution of 
the Tamil mird. The aiticle in question gives a good 
summary of some manuals by Professor Max Muller and 
others Great names in this depaitment here baicly 
mentionod are those of Weber ai*d Whitney. Nor is 
the name of good old Horace Hayman W ilron to be put 
in a secondary place. 

Another article is on ‘The Tamilians of Eighteen 
Hundred Yeax's Ago,’ l»y Mr V. Kanakasabhai Pillai 

Thib IS a continuation, and the readers of the magazine 
are encouraged to hope for othei' articles dealing with the 
same subject. To ns, ancient Tamil literature has always 
been a very favouiite subjfct, and in tbe highways and 
byways ot Tamil poetry and legend theie is very much to 
reward the sympathetic student . The wnter here gives 
an admirable summarj of the story ot ‘ The Jewelled 
Anklet,’ an absL^act of which was given in this magazine 
Hi 


some time ago [Sept 1897] Tbe intention of the poem 
IS to illustrate some parts of the Jama system, and it may 
be compared with the greaLr epic, the Jivaga-Chintamani. 
The connexion here lietween this Jama system and the 
demon woibhip, which fioni time immemonal has p evaded 
in the south, is interesting The poem — an abstiact of 
v\hich we are piomised— is called the Mani-mel'akn^ or 
‘ Emerald-Giidle ’ We will not anticipate the aiticle, out 
only say that that woik itself seems to us to be in many 
respects among the very finest of Tamil compositions It 
IS the gieat Tamil Buddhist Jataka We have ouiselves 
been for some time pi’eparing a translation ot it, and hope 
to leturn to the subject in this magazine. 

Tbe next article is a veiy mtexesting account of the 
great Tiiupatlu Temple There is a great field for young 
Tamil wiiteis in the histones, legends, and antiquities of 
the great temples of South India It these were examined 
and presented in a scholarly and interesting way a great 
deal of light would be thrown upon many things connected 
with the Tamil people 

Tbe article, however, in this number that interests nn 
most IS tl»afc on ‘The enconragement of VerncCilars.’ 
Into this controversy we do not propose now to enter, bnt 
it does seem most certain that no education can be of 
permanent value to a man unless he can think it out, and 
express and communicate its results in his native tongue. 
The noteworthy aiticle in the magazine is by C. V. 
Swammatha Aiyar, whose unceasing efforts to promote 
the study of Tamil are worthy of all praise It is quite 
admitted that Tamil requires the developement of a piose 
literature, and this can only be obtjuned by a scientific 
and free study of its ancient classics. Consider tbe case 
of our English prose It is not so veiy long since oar 
piose literature took its use. It may, indeed, be said 
that it began with the English tianslation of the Holy 
Scriptures. Who can tell tbe influence that English prose 
literature has possessed and possesses now ? We believe 
that Tamil holds the elements of a prose language scarcely 
infenor to English, or to any other language in the world. 
We sympathise with the writer of this article. It is 
quite true that the people are to a great extent, lamentably 
indifferent as to vernacular literatuie ; but the taste has 
to be developed, and with a supply of good prose books 
the taste and love will surely arise. Tamil aubhors must 
avoid pedantry, and eschew the use of obsolete forms and 
foreign words. They must leani the value of punty, 
simpliciiy, simierity, and directness. AH this involves 
tbe necfessity of teaching the vernaculars in a fr^e w'ay 
than they have hitheito been taught. The Nannul and 
Tolkapyam aie truly magnificent grammars tn their ; 
rare monuments of skill and dialectic subtiity ; but they 
are hardly grammars in our mode n sense of the term. 
And students must be trained b; competeut men in the 
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composition of essajs, and in the translation jr trans- 
fusion of selected bits from Enghsh or Sanskrit. In fact, 
Ike teaclwifj of the leinacitlars tnui't le 'teiohiflmitted. But 
we have room for no more at pie^ent on this interesting 
subject. 

We iMsh the ma^zine all success. 

G. U. P. 


FLAGELLOMANIA. 


Mr. George Berkarh Sham -antes as follows to the 
Secrelaiy of the Humanitanan League — 

I venture to submit that you are wasting your space m 
attempting to deal argumentatively -with the flogging peti- 
tion of the Edinbmgh Society for Women’s Suffrage 
These ladies are neither fools nor illiteiates they must 
know all the arguments against passionate letaliatory 
punishments as well as every drunkaid knows all the 
arguments against alcohol They have caught a well- 
known hysterical disease, of which there have been several 
European epidemics It seems to have come to England 
some j^ears ag j with the influenza. Since its arrival, the 
Press has been inundated with frantic appeals for the re- 
vival of flogging Some of these are so obviously the out- 
come ot a special disorder of the imagination that it is 
astoai8hing*to find reputable newspapeis printing them, 
lu others we And Edinburgh pretence of adesu^ to repress 
crime, invariably accompanied by the statement that the 
lash has put down garrotting. As there is probably not a 
single English newspaper in which this mistake has not 
been exposed, or a Parliamentary ^debate on the subject in 
either House in which it has nob been authoritatively con- 
tradicted, it need no longe. lie treated as a mistake it is 
simply the excuse of the flagellomaniac for the gratifi- 
cation of his (or her) pa'-sion What is wanted IS not the 
refutation of a sham ailment , but the resolute diagno- 
sis of a real and very mischievous disease. Let this he 
once well-undestood by the public, and ladies will as soon 
think of passing resolutions in support of nymphomania 
as of flagelloniania, which is a cruel variant of the same 
disorder. 

I may remind you that the male flagellomaniac— w'ho is 
sometimes, unfortunately, a judge — craves intensely for 
the flogging of women He generally alleges that the 
woman who brings a false accusation of criminal assault 
or incest t^ainst a man is much more ^o be dreaded than 
a hiffhway robber, and that the lash alone, etc.— -you can 
supply tbe rest of tbe excuse. 

If yon slill feel bonnd to argne with a disease which 
defies argument, simply ask why the flagellomaniac with 
a gi'eat -variety of exquisitely painful punisbihents to 
choose from, invariably insists on the only one that is no- 


toriously sensual Not long ago a flagellomaniac, excited 
b" the assassination of tbe Empress of Austiiu, vvioteto 
the Pall Mall Gazette pioposin/ that Anarchists slionld be 
impiisoned for life and flogged eicry day But why flog- 
ged Why not suspended by the thumbs, or toi merited by 
electncity And why was this proposed when a lomantic 
and handsome wonidn was stabbed, and not when Presi- 
dent Carnot met the same fate and suffei-ed inncb iimre. 
Tbe same answer fits both questions The pietended anti- 
Anaichist was simply a v ictini of Ibe disease ot the debau- 
chees fioin whom poor girls eaina.'ew pounds by sub- 
mitting to a flogging And that is the vulgar secret of tho 
-whole agitation It will die away as former epidemics 
it liav3 died aw ay In the meantime we must see that it 
does not leave permanent, traces on onr statute book to 
deepen the infamy which we aheady enjoy as the uphol- 
ders of piisons which ate compared unfavouiably in 
point of useless cruelty with the prisons of Morocco by 
tiavellers who have seen both 

'i'he sttbjfect 18 so disagreeable that it is necessary to 
justifiy the publication of even a waining against it by a 
practical example of its danger Kaily this jear the 
London School Board, in spite of the efforts of some 
humane members, authorised public floggings at Truant. 
Schools A boy at one of the schools, having made an ac- 
cusation against one of the ofiicers and then withdrawn it, 
was thereupon publicly fledged, receiving the maximum 
punishment of twelve lashes Some weeks later, the ac- 
cused officer was found committgig an offence with the 
flogged boy The police applied for a vvaiiant , the 
officer absconded tbe boy was transferred to another 
school and the flogging majority of the Board stood con- 
victed of having been the dupes of a satyiomaniac, and 
of having propagated his disease by a public exhibition of 
flogging 

Comment is unnecessary. 

Yours truly, 

G. Bfkn.\|{1i S..a\v. 


ON SOME Difficulties of the 
INNER life. 

Every one who sets himself in earnest to the living of 
the Inner Life enconnters cei tain obstacles at the very 
beginning of tbe pathway thereto, obstacles which repeat 
themselves in the experience of each, having their basis in 
the common natuie of men. 9o each wayfarer they seem 
new and peculiar to himself, and hence give rise to a fee- 
ling of personal discouragement which undermines the 
strength needed for their surmounting. If it -w'ere nnder- 
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htood th'it they f>>nii part of tie common experience of aspi- 
re nts, that they arc always encoantereO and constantly oi pi - 
ctimhecl. it may be that some cheet would be brought to the 
rast-down neophyte by the knowledge The giasp of a hand 
jii the daikness, the sound ot a voice that say “ Fellow-tra- 
\eller, I have trodden where you tread and the toad is 
practicable ” -these things bring help in the night-time 
and such a help-bringcr this article would tain be. 

One of these difficulties was put to me some time ago by 
afnendand fellow-wayfarer in connection with some 
counsel given as to the purification of the body. He did 
not in any way' traverse the statement made, but said 
with rniicli I ruth and insight that for most of us the diffi- 
culty lay more with the Inner Man than with his instiu- 
iiients , that fir the most of us the bodies we had weie 
ijUite sufficiently good, oi at the worst, needed a little 
tuning, blit tliat theisj w’as a desperate need for the mipro- 
vcnioiit ot the mini liimself. Foi the lack of sweet music, 
the niusict,iii was more to blame than his iiisti ament, and 
if ho could lie reached and improved Ins instrument might 
jwss mflste*. Jt was capable of y ielding much betfei 
tones than those produced fi cm it at present, but those 
dcfieiided on the fingeis that piessed the keys Said my 
li lend pithily and somc-wliat pathetically “lean make 
my bmly do wb.it I want the difficulty is that I do not 
w ant.*’ 

lieie IS a difficulty that eveiy seiioti^ aspiiant ieeK 
The inipioMiig ot the man liiiiiself is the chief thing that 
IS noedcil, and the obstacle of his weakne^s, lus lack ot 
will and ot tcivicity of purpose, is a tar moie obstructive 
one than can be placed in oni* way by the body. 'I'heie 
me many methods known to all of us by which we can 
build up liodien of a lietter type if we want to do so, but 
it IS the ^ wanting” m which we are deffcient Wc have 
the knowledge, we it'cogmse the expediency ot putting it 
into piactiee, but the impulse to do so is lacking. Oui 
lout-ditticulty lies in our inier iintuie , it is ineit the 
wish to move is absent, it is not that the (\leinal 
obstacles ara irsurmoniitablc, but that the man himself 
lies supine aud has no n.ind to climb ovei them Tlii!>i 
experietce is being continually lepeated by us tliei’e 
seems to 1)6 a want of attractiveneas in our .‘deal it fails 
to draw us , wo do not wish to I'calise it, even though wu 
may have intellectually decided that us ieali«atioti is 
dcsiiable. It stands before ns like food befote a man who 
is not hungry , it is certainly very good food' and he may 
lie glad of it to-morrow, but just now he Iins no craving 
for it, and prefers to lie basking in the sunsli;nc lather 
than to get up and take possession of it. 

The problem resolves i^lf into two questions Why 
do 1 not want that which I see, as a rational being, is 
desirable, productive of happiness f What can I do to 


make ri^ self want that which I know to be best for 
myself aid for the world? The spiritual teacher who 
could answer these questions effectively would do a far 
greater sen ice to many than one w ho is only reiterating 
constantly the abstract desirability of ideals that we ^ll 
acknowledge, and the imperative nature of obligations 
that we all » limit — and distegaid. The macbine is here, 
not wholly ill-made, who can place his finger on •the 
leve’, and mole it go '' 

The tii'st question must be answered by'isuch an 
analysis of self-consciousness as may explain this puzzling 
duality, the not desiring that which we yet see to be 
desirable We aie wont to say that self-consciousness is 
a unit, and yet, when we turn our attention inwaids, we 
see a bevvildei mg multiplicity* of “r&,”and are stunned 
by the clamour of opposing voices, all coming appaiently 
fi'om ouiseUes Ifow consciousness— -and self-conscioas- 
ness IS only consciousness diawn into a definite centre 
which receives and sends out — iv a unit, and if it appears 
m the outer world as many, it is not because it has lost its 
unity, but because it presents itself there tb'ough different 
media We speak glibly of the vehicles of consciousness, 
but perhaps do not always bear in mind wlfat is* implied 
in the phrase If a current from a galvanic battery be 
led through nenes of different materials, its appearance in 
the outer woild will vary with each wire In a platinum 
vvne it may appear as light, in an iron one as^heat, round* 
a bai ot soft iron as magnetic energy, led into a solution 
as a power that decomposes and recombines. One .singlj 
eneigy IS piesent, yet many modes of it appear, for the 
manifestation of life is always conditioned by its 'forms 
and as consciousness ,woi ks in the causal, mental, 'astral, 
or physical lody, the I’esulting “ I ” presents very different 
cliaracteristics Accoidingto the vehicle which, for the 
time being, it IS vitalising, so will be the conscious “I.** 
li it IS wotking in the astral body', it will be the “I ’ of 
the senses, if in the mental, it will be the “ 1 ” of the 
intellect. By illusion, blinded by the material that 
enwraps it, it identifies itself with the craving of the 
senses, the icasoning of the intellect, and cnes, “ I want,” 

• I think ” 'fhe natuie which is developing the germs cf 
bliss aud knowledge is the eternal Man, and is *he root 
of sensations and thoughts ; hut these sensat , is and 
thoughts themselves are only the tiausitory activities in 
his outer bodies, set up by the contact of his lire with the 
outer life, of the Self with the not-self He nakes 
temporary centres for his life in one or other of these 
bodies, lured by the touches f.om without that awaken his 
activity, and working in these he identifies himself with 
them As his evolution proceeds, as he himself developes, 
he gi-adually discovers that these physical, astral, mental 
centres are b'ls instinments, not himself ; he secs them as 
parts of the *• not-self ’ that he has temporarily attracted 
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iato union with himself— as lie might take up a jjeu or a 
chisel— he draws himself away f om them, redogu^iing and 
using them a^ the tools they au, knowsrhunself to be life, 
not form , bhss, not desire , knowledge, not thought , and 
then first is conscious of unity, then alone finds peace 
While the consciousness identifies itsell with forms, it 
appeals to be multiple , when it identifies itself as life it 
stands forth as one- 

The next impoitant fact for us tlnit, as H P li. poin- 
ted out, consiousness, at tlie present stage ot evolution, 
has its centie normally in the astral boclj'. Consciousness 
learns to know by its capacity of sensation, and sensation 
belongs to the astml body, We^ensate, that is, we re- 
cognise contact with something which is not ouiselves, 
something which arouses in us pleasuiT, oi pain, oi the 
neutral point between. The hie ot sensation is the gieater 
part of the life of the life of the maiorit^ For those 
below the average, the life of sensation is the wliole life 
For a few advanced beings the lile ot sensation is 
cended The vast majority occupy vanous stages w’ uh 
stretch between the life of sensation, of mixed sensation 
aud emotion and thought in diveise piopoitions, ot emo- 
tion and thought also m diverse pioportions. In the lito 
that IB wholly of sensation theic is no multiplicity of ** I’s 

and therefore no conflict 1 1 the life that lias tianscen- 
ded sensation theia is an Iniioi Rulei, Immortal, and theie 
18 no conflict , but in «sU the ranges between the e sue 
manifold “ Ts’* and betiveen them conflict 

Lot us consider the life ot sensation as found in the 
savage of low development. There is an “ I, ’ passionate, 
cravin^i, tieice, grasping, when arcused to activity But 
there is no conflict, save with the world outsids Ins pnysi- 
cal body With that be may war, hut inner wai he knows 
not. He does what he wants, without (juestioinngs befoie- 
hand or lemorse aftei wa d» , the action'* of the body follow 
the promptings of desire, and the mind does not challenge 
nor criticise, noi condemn It nieiely pictiue^ and le- 
cords, stoiing up matejials for futuio elaboration. Its 
evolution is forwarded by the demands made upon it by 
the “ r’ of sensations to exeit its eiieigies tor the gratifica- 
tion of that imperious “ I/’ It is dnven into activity by 
these promptings of desiix-, and begins to woi kou itsbtoie 
of observations and *emembiances, thus evolving a little 
rcasouingfrculty and planning befo’ehand lor the gratiftc- 
ation of its master In this way it developes intelligence 
IS wholly suborJiuatedJio desue, moves under ciders, 
IS the slave of passion. It show's no sepaiate ludivuluahty 
but IS merely the willing tool of the tyrannous desuc “ I. » 

(From the Thco^<*plnciil ) 

A.wa Bcvsvxi 

( 2 () hr Ooiifotf(Vft,) 


notes and comments. 


‘ We draw" pi ominet attention to the notification issued 
by the Dii^ectoi ot Public Insti action, Madras, ‘'on High- 
class indigenous and Vernaculai yecoudary Schools*” 

‘ The attention of the beads of high class Sanskul, Arabic 
and Persian indiger ous institutions 
cation^^ *^^^*^^*^*'^*^ of Vei iiaculai Secondaiy Schools 

IS invited to the impoitant change 
sanctioned by Goveininent lu the Goveinnient Ujipei Se^ 
condcuy Examination Scheme, by w hich the examination 
has been tluowri open to candidates who aie ignoiant of 
English, or who do not know it suHieienil} to enable them 
to pass an Exannnatiou in which almost all the <|uustion 
papers aie set in English and have to he aiisweied in tliat 
language Candidates may now bnng up as then two 
languages (1) a Veinacular language and English, or 
(2) two Vei iia^mlar langadge^ oi ( i) a Veinaeulai laiignage 
and Sanskiit or Arabic ot Persian 

2 Snell schools of the above deso ipliou as wish to 
avail themselves ot the above coneessioik should revise 
their cuincula of studies ai'conlingly and should lose no 
time m impioving the staff and seeking the sanction of 
the Director foi lecoguition as Upper Secomltuy Schools 

), TheDiiector hopes tliat suitatdi* hooks on the 
non-language subjects of the evanunatum //: Arithmetic, 
Algebra, (leometiy, Histoiy and Geography, written in. 
the Vernacular languages, vvdlsoou be published*” 

We hope managers of schooK will bestir themselves and 
introduce the necessary changes and suitable books without 
delay 


We aie glad to go thiouuh tlie fiist lepoit on the 
woiking of this institution which 
Hootol .Ma- aftiiched to the SduiiathiHijrh 
School The Hostel was inaugu- 


rated on the iremoi able Diamond Jnbilee Day of HeiOIost 
Gracious ilajehiy t]ie Queen- Kinpies.s of India, thiough 
tbe munificent generosity of H H. The Jlahaiajah Bha&- 
kara Setupati, Rajah of Ramnad, who has granted for the 
maintenance of the II oi>tel a monthly giant of Rs 300 from 
the pe"manent chanty iinul of the Saniastanam. Her 
Highness the Maharanee had aho granted liberal donation 
of Rs 300 for the purchase of the utensils All classes of 
caste students are fed in the'Hostel, aud tlie boarding 
fee of 4 to 5 Rs is \eiy cheap, and the management 
of the institution reHects \ery great credit on 
Mr. S. S Veiikatarama Aiyangar and his assistants. 
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There is oimi Brahuiiti and one non-Brahmin religious 
teacher engaged on a pay of Rs, J15 and 10 respectively 
for imparting religious instruction to the boys , but the 
success of this will depend a good deal on the character 
which the teachers themselves possess for learning and 
piely# It will never do to engage a meie unlettered 
and money— grabbing prohit to do these duties They 
must be people who conld be of real assistance to the 
students in their i*eligioa8 studies, and if only such 
persons are selected whom the boys would respect it will 
advance the clause ot religious education much further 

than any otl^er scheme that we know of The posts 
could be made more attiactive even by better pay 
The institution supplies a serious want and it is already 
popular. This will be one of the many acts of H. H 
The Maharajah Setupati which will ever reflect the 
greatest splendor on his name and fame. 

^ * 

** na\o we grown at last beyoud tlie i»asbioiis of Piimal man 

... Peixsnnts maim the Jielpless horse 
c n rfc i Af 1 anddino 

S F« If *1 Mauiais Inroccnt cntHo uudei thatch and burn 

the hindlicr bruU^ alive. 

Brutes, the bi utes are not your wrongers— burnt at midnight, found 
at morn , 


Twisted h*.rd in moital agony with then off&innig born-unboin, 
Clinging to then inothei I Aie we devils ^ Aie we men? 

Sweet Saint Fianuu of Asstssi, would that ho were hero again, 

He that in bis catholic wholeness i sed to call the very flowers 
Sisters, bi others— and the beasts — whose pains aie hardly lesb 
than ouib ” 


Sovrailed the poet Tenujsou Anil the amount cf 
suffering which these mute creatures undergo have not 
been diminished lu any sensible dcgiee 

One must go to places like Tnclii nopoly or Taujoie At., 
to know what anioniit of injury and pain hack dll^er^lcall 
inflict on these dumb animals. And but for the woik of 
the S. P C A in large towns like Madras, Calcutta Ac , 
the sight which will meet one’s eye will simply be hum- 
ble. As such the work of Itbe S P C A deserves to be 
mncli more well-icnown than at present and to enlist {he 
sympathy of the generous public to a larger extent 
Organised chanty is not well-undei stood by our people , 
but if once they understand the importance of the charit- 
able work don'* by the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals they will only be too r'-ady to help wit'i 
their purse. In Mr. I) A. Macready, the Hororaiy 
Secietaiy of the Madias Institution, we have a most able 
and conscientious and considerate gentleman and we have 
no doubt the institution will become mo:e ana more 
popular under his regime. 


¥ 


We publishod in our last the prospectus and rules of the 

, proposed Sangam, and tve hope 
The dravnhan Baslia . „ . . 

Sangam countrymen will me 

equal to the occasion and become 


snbscribcrs Some of the biggeqt movements in England 
and on the continent are uarried on by similar associations 
and if only we can get 1000 paying members, good deal of 
nsefnl work can be done The measure of a patriot is the 
raeasnte cf the amount of sacinfice be is prepared toundv**- 
go, and if persons interested in Yeiracnlar studies will 
not undergo this mneh of saendee (the snbscriptioa comes 
to less than 8 as, a month), their interest in the subject and 
their patriotism is not worth the name 

«% 

We legard it as nothing less than shamefnl that our 
Shanar brethren should be persecu- 

TheTiunevelly uots 

treated and in the name of om Religion and our God. 
Nothing can be a greater travesty of religion than such 
conduct and we implore our countrymen to desist from 
such cruelty and impostare at least in the future, much 
as they w'onid have learnt by sheer suffering and pain, 
by the severe retribution meted out to the wrong doers by 
Government In one or two previous notes in this magasine 
several months ago, we tendered our advice, but nobody 
took heed of it.. We then pointed out that the restrictions 
imposed on the Shanars were not religions. The reasons 
are not even social, for the simple leason that no such 
lestnctions are put upon such people except in the 
Pandi Nadu. We showed that these people at t prohibited 
from taking water in temple-tanks where even Maho- 
medaus are allow'ed These shanars, among whom we 
have most devoted and pio-s people, even vegetarian^ 
cannot lank even lower than Mahomedans The leasons 
can only be political anJ it is high time that we forget 
such old fends It we are wise in our genei-atbn, we 
should give small concessions o these people gradually 
such as their eutry into some of the inner enclosures and 
so oil till all the lestiictions are done away with. 

•ff 

7. Bat we cannot acquit onr Shanar brothers from all 
blame. They have been gnilty of 

The Shanar Question great indiscretion and they have 
sinned in taking the law into their 
own hands. They are gnilty of exaggerating their claims to 
veiy high social status, and conseqnentiy exciting the 
jealousy and hatred of other classes. We are prepar u to 
admit that the word thamr w a cormptioi.^ of umrar 
meaning ‘ big men,’ ‘ good men ’ but not necessarily a 
king or luler. Fadai, pronounced as mttar in the 
Northern Districts, and gran ant aro the same words as 
Nattamaga>au oaA MuniagaHoi and do mean necessarily 
kings or ruleri!. These witn Samat evidently applied to 
heads of villages and communities and classes, in the same 
way as the words Natiamagar and Mouigar, and Reddi and 
Mudali and Naidu, and Chetty Ac Properly speaking 
there can be no Shanar or Nadai’ or Mndaliar Hcddi or 
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Naida or Clietty Ca«te* In Ceylon, no mnn can call 
himself a JIudali, onleKs the Government confers the 
title and tha Tamil Vellalahs Jo not eNeu call theiusehes 
‘ Pillai’s there In the NoiHhern Distiicts, unless he 
Le the chief of the village or caste, nobody calls himsclt* 
a Reddi or NauU or Cheity And Shanais Leie aie 
also called not Shanars nor Nattars but by their ]>ioper 
caste name E<luja That Kdiga is the Tel ngu corruption of 
Eta Is easily seen, and the famous line in Penya- 

puranarr, “ ir^ Avill accjuire full meaning 

The name cleaily connects with then being .settleis tiom 
Ent Kadn ®), Ce}lon, ^\ith tlieir old language 

called ‘ Elu,’ which is quite cognate with Tamil, and the 
reason fiom their bi ought here nould appeal to be tins 
Ceylon was the oiigin?d country of Palms, (compaie Jtc\ 
i)r. Popes deiivatiou ot Q^isjmnuj esr , and 

with the introiluttioii of the palm cultivation in South 
India, these Etas were also induced by the coufeiiing of 
such titles as ‘ Samai,’ * Nadar, and ‘ Gminany ’ on (Jnef 
men, to settle in the Pandi country, (Vide the 
when the title of vkuil ganam^ same woid as giuinain, is 
conferred one Jew with several otbei lionor-^) As ave hear 
of them even duiiiig the time of the Pand^ans as a 
Hcparato class, to tiacc them fium Pandyaus w'lll be absuid 7 
and nobody would seriously talk of their being Kshattiias, 
whou they "verc pure Ditivicliaiis Why those peoide who 
were once so honored fell into di‘siepute is what nobody 
hotf yet coiisideied. Jiufc both the sides wi angle and 
([uarrel, and the one wo. Id deny their onginal high 
status and the other w'ould ignore their piesont low position 
they occupy m tlio eyes of their neighbours. As w'c said 
above, the leason must uearly be a political one Jt 
IS highly probable that drnngthc \ciy severest* uggle and 
aval’s between the king of Pumly and the king of Kia 
(Ccylop), these settlers from Ceylon who must ha\e 
occupied the coast count i} in large niunbeis must lia\e 
lisen in aid of their ow’ii old countiy, and when they woio 
put down, social ostracism w’as also added to other indig- 
nities put upon a conqueied people, and we know what 
a powoiful weaponof subjection this has pioved to be We 
can give many other instances where political subjection 
has lowei*cd a people m the eye& of their neighlxmrs e\eii 
within this J^reside’^c} limits alone, but we giie no names, 
as it may s^ne offence A-i it is, Ining luidei a benign 
C»o\''rnment and in au enlightened age aud piotesbing u 


religion, which of all Indian systems is the inxist liberal lu 
Ks treatment of all classes of its votaiies for the simple 
reason that it was their own religion ongmally, we again 
beg of the re^iiective parties to be moie ioleiaut and noro 
moderate and pay gi eater attention to the dictates of truth 
and Ood than till now. 


* 

X X 


The man wliopennea this artule m the Allahabad 
newspaper could not have utteied 

“Umovtiii liidid ’ a greater lie than when he sought 
to connect religious movements w ith 
the cause ot unit&tin India As far as we know*, and wo 
can surely claim to ha\o greater ao(|uaintance ns W'e had 
ourselves to test their leligious /eal, theie aic inoie free- 
thinkeis and atliicsts and men who ha\e no f bought of 
God the political loaders and new’spaper oditois 

than among any other class of people and those who aie 
really and tnil^ religiously inclined ha\e really no taste 
for political questions at all and onr priests and pundits 
haic not the least notion of political questions Oi’ rights. 
Far-seeing statesmanship w'lll e\en see a safety valve ni 
these leligions moiements and they will think twice 
before they put any sort of lestiiciions on'^uch free move- 
ments 

^ « 

Miss !Maiio Co.rclli has the follow mg dedication lu Ixei 
• Mttjhtij Auna^ ’ 

-To 

Mav we Substitute ic ^ i i <t> ♦ ^ , 

‘HiKldhibta tor 1 hose belt-styled ‘ Frog! e&sivists,’ 

givasiMsta who by piecept and example 

assist 

The Infamous cau&o 
of 

Education without Religion 
And who hy piouioting the idea borrow'ed fioiii 
French Atheism of den} ing to the 
children ni Board Schools 
and elsewhere 

The Knowledge and Love of God 
As the t 'e foundation of noble In Ing 
are guilty 

ot a woiso ciiiue than miudei. 
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( 3*0 be contiimed from page W ) 

Now, as to tlie contention thnt I's'varn, as impelling 
]tva to action, would be guilty of partiality and the 
like, and that all scnplural injunctions and p.ohi- 
bitiODS addressed to hinS would be raiu, the sutrakara 
says .* 

But with & view to the efforts made (by Jira), in order that the 
iajunetlosslasd prohibitioas may not be purposeless, and so on 
(II. ill il ) 

Jiva, of bis own accord, makes an effort towards 
activity or cessation of actiMty, m viitue of his karma 
having become ripe. With leference to this effoit 
made by Jiva which leads to activity or cessation from 
activity, the Supreme Being impels jiva to action by 
giving His consent, as may be seen from injunctions 
and prohibitions having a purpose to serve and from 
the grace and punishment meted out by him. 
Just as a boy who, with the help of a stronger person, 
manages to convey a very heavy beam of wood, is 
13 


still ame.iable to injunctions and prohibitions so far 
as his own efforts is concerned, so, though jiva 
engages in activity with t’le help of the Parames* 
vara, he is himself amenable to injunctions and 
prohibitions. Accordingly, as acting solely with re- 
ference to the efforts made by jiva, Psvara, who im- 
pels jiva to acts, is not guilty of partiality ; and 
inasmuch as, even in the case of jiva, there exists an 
activity for which he has to rely on himself, it 
cannot be, we may conolnde, that injunctions and 
jVrohibitions are purposeless 


Adhikarana. 12 

(Ji'rs is) su iategral part (of Brabmau). because of the 
deelaratiou ef a distinetion. And it is even other- 
wise ; that (BrAhman) is one with fisher- 
men and so oo, some do declare 
(II. iii. 43). 

It has been shown in the ■foregoing sections that 
Jiva IS eternal, intelligent, extremely small , that he 
is an agent engaging in action with the help of 
Parames'vaia. Here, a donbt arises as to whether 
jiva is Parames'vara Himself, or His intergral part. 

{Purvapalcsha i ) — Jiva is Parames'vara Himself. 
Parames'vara Himseli is manife.^ted in the form of 
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jiva ou account of tte multifareous iipadhis or media 
of manifestation, ■just as the one manifests 

itself in various foi ms and is limited in space owinsf 
to the upadhis such as a pot. Accordingly the 
s'rnti says “This A'tniaii is Bitinman ”* Therefore, 
FaVara Himself has become jt\a onung to ajiiAna or 
nescience. 

Stddhuia : — The ji\^tman is indeed an ami! a of 
Parames'vara, an integial pait of His body, as tlie 
s'rati detlares a distinction between them in the 
following passages • 

Entering into them in the form of this ]i\p, I 
shall differentiate name and form.” t 
“ He who dwelling in the A'tman . . . 

“Thinking of the A'tm.m and the Impeller as 
separate . . . .”§ 

“ Know then Praknti is Maja, and the ilahes vaia 
the possessor of MAya This whole world is filled 
with what constitutes a uieinbei of His ”|| 

As to llio contention that Brahman Himself is jiva 
because 'of t’he s'ruti teaching “This A'tman is 
Brahman ” the sfitniklra says as follows : The oneness 
has to be explained otherwise, Pi oni such passages 
as“Thatthfm art,” "this A'tman is Brahman,’* we 
are to undei stand that jivn and Bialnran a.e a unity 
becanse one pervades the other Moreover, some 
clearly declare a unity of this sort in the following 
words. “ T}ie fisheimen aie Brahman, the servants 
are Brahman, these rogues are Brahman.” Thus 
though jivaii an integral 'part of Brahman, he may 
he spoken of as Brahma u, as pervaded by the latter, 
just as a faggot or the like, peivaded by fire, is 
spoken of as fire itself Still, fire and faggot are not, 
indeed, one and the same. Therefore an integral of 
Brahman m him«elf. ]tva attains to the form ti 
Brahman If we assume that Brahman Himself 
becomes ]tva by a^fiana or nescience, it is impossible 
to avoid contradicting many a passage in tlio e'l iiti. 

Because of the maatra. (II. iii 13 ) 

“A foot Thereof are all beings*” this Mantra 
gives ns to understand that jiva is oul\ a part {amn'u) 
of Brahman. The s'ruti, — namely, 

♦Bn Up. 4.5-19 
tCblia Up 6-3-2 
+ Bn Up 5-7-22. 

§ Svetaevatai'a-Upaaishacl 1-6. 

1 , Ibid. 4-10. 

Taitt. Aranyaka. 3-12. 


“Know then Piakiiti is MAva, and Mahes'vora the 
po'-sessor of MAya This whole woiid is filled 
with what constitutes a member of His ” — 
declares that Mai a is tlie^nu^ntt or material cause, 
that Mahes'vai'a is endued with that Maya, and that 
the wliole univeise conctitutes Hw member. Where- 
fore, Pniuslia or Jiva is only a small portion of 
Pararaes'vfira who is endued with MayA. 

It is eves declared in the smriti (II hi dl ) 

“ A'tman is the eighth foim of S'lva, the Paramat- 
inan, which penetrates other forms, the universe, 
therefore, is S'lva Himself ” 

Fioi'i tins passage iti the smriti, A'tman is only one 
portion of S'lva’s body 

But as in the ease of lustre etc., not thus is the Supreme. 

(II iii 45) 

Thongli jiva is a portion of Biabinan, yet the 
Parames'vaia is not of the same nature and form as 
3 iva. On the other hand, He is indeed endued with 
omniscience etc —How ’—Like lustre etc Just as 
the lustre of gems etc. which po<>se8s it as their 
attribute constitutes n part tboieof an, integial part of 
the composite whole, so, as embodied m.Jiva, Brahman 
has jiva as an attribute of His, and the jiva forms a 
povtioD of B'ahman — The word “etc" (m the 
phrase “ lustre etc ” is intended to bring under the 
same category fth (genus) and yuna (quality) which 
alwai s constitute attributes of sabfitance«!.— Though 
attributes, as integral parts of the substances, 
constitute pait and parcel of those substances, yet it 
involves no contiadictiou to maintain that they are 
dusti ict things, as shown by such passages of the 
s'ruti as the following ■ 

“ He who abides m A'tman.” 

And so the smriti also declares. (II iii. 46). 

“ The body of the (Jiod of G-ods is this universej 
moving and umnoving. 'This thing the souls fpas'us) 
know not, owing to the strong bond (pas'd).” And 
so on the smiiti sayr. Wherefore, jiva is only a 
poition (ams'a) of Brahman Brahman being the 
possessor of the po tion, there is an essential distinc- 
tion between them. 

Permissiott and prehlMtion is due to connection with the hedr, 
as in the ease of light eio (II. iii 47 ) 

{Objection •)— Though all jivas are alike portions of 
Brahman, how is it that permission to study the vedas 
etc IS accorded to some, while it is prohibited in the 
cise of othei-s^ 
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{Ansuer) Tin's may be explained as due to tbe con- 
nection witb the br4bman body and soon, just as a 
distinction is made m the cose of fire according as it 
IS found in thfe house of a pious man or in the crem- 
aticni ground. 

As limited is space, they are all alike- (II- iii. ) 

As different in the different bodies, as limited here 
and there in their atomic size, and thus not pervading 
everywhere, knowledge, pleasure and the like are'of 
one sort in the case of those who identify theinselves 
with the bodies feeling thus : ‘I am stout' ‘I am lean ,’ 
*‘I am hapf^ ,’ *I am miserable j’ ‘I am a bi ahmin I 
am a kshatnya.’— What is this tantamount to sajyng ? 
— Because those who identify themselves with the 
body are alike limited in extent, tbeir limited know- 
ledge, pleasure etc , which are peculiar to sams&ra, are 
of one and the same sort and do not get intermixed. 
From this it follows that m the case of those liberated 
souls who ( ease to identify themselves with the body, 
and who, by their all-pervaeive nature, have risen 
to universal egoism, the samsaric knowledge etc., gives 
place to the inherent knowledge etc , which are 
■eternal and infinite. 

As to the contention that Brahman Himself becomes 
associated with ajnAua and upAdbi, the sfitrakAra 
replies that, in that case, there would be no definite 
order of things : 

And it is a msre'semblanoe (II. iii. 48.) 

The arguments adduced on behalf of both the 
theories, — namely that Brahman Himself becomes 
jiva when bound by au upHdhi, be it real or unreal, — 
are only semblances of reasoning. 

To explain ; 

Beeanse it'eannot be defined by adrisbta. (II iii 50 ) 

If A'tmaus or jt \ as be tbe creatures of real or unreal 
upadhis, then, since ajmna and upadhi pertain to 
Brabman Himself, the relative positions (of Brahman 
and ]tva ,or of jivas among themselves) cannot be 
defined even by adnshta (the unseen effect of actions) 
generated by them 
Moreover, 

And 80 , too, in tbe case of purposes etc- (II iii. 51.) 

So, too, even as regards purposes which are the 
causes of adrishta (the unseen effects of actions,) the 
definite relations c.innot be explained, 

(If it be said that it is) due to (difference in space) (we reply) no, 
because of oompesheasiot. (II iii. 52.) 

{Objection ) : The distinction is due to the distinction 
in the parts of Brahman associated with different 
up4dhi?. 


{Anauer) : — No , for, when the upAdhis are gone, 
all parts are comprehended in Brahman. Wherefore^ 
according to either of the theories that Brahman is 
]iva when limited by upadbi, be Areal or unreal, the 
distinction cannot oe explained.'^ Wherefore it is 
quite reasonable to maintain that jiva is a part of 
Brahman and that ]iva is of the nature of aii'attnbate 
of Brahman, 


THE FOURTH PAT) A. 


Ahikarana— I. 

So, the pra'uas (II. iv I.) 

It has been shewn before that bhtUas or elements 
of matter aie bom of Biahman, and that ]tva is eternal. 
Now we have to enquire whether the sense-orgrms 
{indriyaa) have a birth like the elements of matter, or 
they aie eternal like ]tvas Just as, being eternal, the 
jivii IS not born, .so also are tlie sense-organs not born j 
for, there is the S'riiti which says that they also, like 
the ]tva, are eternal. Accordingly, the S'ruti declares 
the contmuame of sense-organs (pranas) at the time 
of pralaya or cosmic dissolution, in3'the following 
passages : 

“ Non-existent tins at first was. They asked wbaC 
that non-existeut was. Rishu indeed were the 
non-existent at first. Then they asked who aie 
those Eislue^ Pranas are vetily the RtehisJ’* 

Wherefore the sense-organs (prana) are not born of 
Brahman. 

As against the foregoing «e ho’d as follows : 

It is used in a secondary sense, because of anj^mpossibility ; 
and because tbe sruti de&ares that i.to bare existed) 
first. (II iv. 2.) 

The sense-organs did not exist prior to creation. 
On the Ollier hand, it is Paranies’vara that then 
existed, as the s'rnti declares “ Existent alone, My 
dear, this at first was” t The words and the woid 
pu'tna apply only to Paraine'sv.ira. As He cannot be 
many, the use of the plural is only secondary. Hence 
the existence of Brahman alone prior to creation, not 
of the sense-organs. 

Tbe Sfitrakara adducei another argument : 

Spseeb balng preceded by it ( li. IV. 3) . 

All others receive their names^l|S^^^^^^Jy after 
Parames'vara's creation. with 

reference to the time (prior jjKj?^tion) cannbi^^^note 

*Sa'atapathabr^llimana 6-11 

t Chili Tip. 6-2-1. 
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the seose-organs. Therefore, Brahman alone is the 
prior. 

Acthikarana 2 

Seeasss i«m ue taught and speolfically enuneratad 

(II 17 t) 

]Nuw, a doubt arises as to how tnauy m mumber are 
the* sense-organs which have been shewn before to 
have been born of Biahman 

Fth vdpahha Se^ en . — ^Why ? — Because seven 

only are enumerated in the following passage • 

“ When the five instruments of knowledge stand 
still together with the mind, and when the intel- 
lect does not move, that is called the highest 
state,” 

Wild also because the number seven is spetifically 
mentioned in the follouing passage : 

“ Seven piinas are born of Him.” 

As against the foregoing, the sutrakara says : 

Snt there sr* hands etc , when (jiva' abides (in the bodyl ; 
vherefwe it is not so (fl. IV 6) 

The sense-organs are not seven only. Hands etc , 
too, are sense-oi gans, inasmuch as they are alike 
instruments of the jtva so long as he abides in the 
body. The sense-organs are, on the other hand, 
eleven in number, because of the s'ruti and the 
Bmriti . 

“ These ten are the prauas (sense-organs) in the 
person j and manas (fi.i.man) is the eleventh.”t 

' “ The sense-organs, ten and one.”J 

Buddhi etc. are not separate senses , but they are 
only different functions of mUnns. As to the speaking 
of the steadiness of seven sense-organs and their speci- 
fic enumeration as seven it is due to their importance. 
Wherefore, sense-orgaiis are not seven, bat they 
are eleven in number. 


Adhikarana. 3 

And (they are) small (it iv. SI 
A doubt arising as to whether those senses are all- 
perveding or veiy suipII, it may at first be thought 
that they aie all-pervading, beennse of the eye and 
other seiioe-organs having the power of perceiving 

* Katlia, Uii. 2-6-10 
+ Mahanirataiw I’p 12, 

J Bn. L*i> 

^ Blinga^ ad'jj^tn 1 1 i 


things at a distance In leply we say that they are 
very small, for, thes'ruti say®, “The prana departing, 
ahpianas (sense-organs) depart after it”* They 
are not all-pervadiug If they' weie all-pervading 
their depaiture is not possible The eye and other 
sense-organs have the pouer of perceiving things 
at a distance, not because they ai e all-pervading, 
but because they are luminous and very small and 
therefore pass veiy quickly. Wherefoie the sense- 
organs are very small. 


Adhikarana 4 

And the chief. (Ii iv 7). 

Here a doubt aiises as fo whether the vital air, 

with its five fold function spoken of m the s'ruti 

as the chief of all pianas or vital activities in the 
worus The pi Ana departing, all pninas depart after 
it.” — is born of Brahman or not. 

{PimafaWia — 'The vital air is not born, because 
of the activity of the vital breath being declared to 
have existed, even prior to creation, in the words “ It 
breathed windless ” * 

(Stddhdrita ) — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows: Even the prana-vSyu, the vital oir ,is born. 
Tlie word ' breathed ' does not refer to the activity of 
vital air, inasmuch as the word ‘ windless * points to 
its absence. It denotes only the existence of Brahman. 
Wherefore the pi'Ana or vital air cannot be beginning- 
less, 

iOhjedton .) — Granted that this vital sir has a 
birth ; but it is not distinct from’ the activities of sense- 
organs, as said in another science in the words 
“A general fandion of the sense-organs are the 
five vital airs such as pr&iip, or upward breath t 
or, it is not distinct fiom the materia’ air as declared 
in the s'ruti “ This vitality is the air” * 

(Answet) .— As against the foregoing, the Sfitra- 
hlra says 

i' . aIahadfva Sastki, u. a. r. -r. s , 

(To be con finned) . 


" •Bn Up 6-4-1 
t Taitt Brahmana 2-8 9, 
J Sarkhja-karika 20. 

§ Bn Up 6-1-5 
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SIVAGXANA SIDDHIAR 

OF 

ARUL NANTHl SIv'A CHAlUAll. 


FIRST SUTRA. 


Adikarana 2. 

29. The pots are ])roduced from llie clay by the 
potter, ivi Cl cates all forms, and these effects are 
produced each from its own material cause Hear mo, 
it you want to Know whcte and how He e>-eates these 
things 

30. It IS not possible to undei stand His nature by 
anything we see m this w oi Id. As such, there is no one 
who could iiiidcist.iiid His SupienieFoim. However, 
His action inny ho compared to that of Time, winch 
luingsabout the oiis^iiiatiou, development, and des- 
truction of the seven wot Ids 

31. As the words and ideas w'e had learnt become 
imbedded and arise out of our minds, as the different 
states of wakefulness, sleep Ac. arise out of our life, 
so are tho worlds evolved and ingathcred by the Supre- 
me God, who stands united and at the same time not 
muted to this world. 

32. If you ask whr tho souls and worlds are re- 
produced fiom Haia after resolution, this becomes 
iiocossaiy owing to existence of Anava M.ila. The 
iiecessityf or its undergoing resolution iii particular 
is to be found in the fact that the bodily energies be- 
come exhausted. The effects are destrojod and resol- 
led into their can'O And Isa i ('produces tnese 
forms as before. 

NoTh.-— rii(‘ repoatetl biitlis aiv liece-^vat n lui tlic jmrp(»S(* ut 
\\aHhtn}< oft iluMiihoreiit AtuiMt tuiila b\ f^viH?iienee «uul 

kiiowWli^* and * 'I lie rosoluimu ictnuifd h'» leet loi 

tliotii'cd bodily cm^rj^icv, just aa t.ikt* icst duniisr luulii to 
i( toup oui tuierj^ies for tho task ot to-niouow 

33. If you say God wnll uiideigo change, once w’e 
attribute to him powers of creation Ac., No In the 
piesenco of the sun. the lotus blooms, tbcciistal 
emus fire, and water evaporates. 

T’he sun does not undergo cliauge by any of these 
operations, and much loss does God undergo any 
weariness or change, 

34. If you ask, how it is that we ascribe all the 
powers to tho one God, when all say that these three- 
powers are held by the three different Gods Brahma, 
Vishnu Ae, our answer is that these Gods, by the 


height 5 f their Viitue receive the Agnja Sakti of the 
Lord s'* Gis bidding. 

35 At the end of time, only One alone remains. 
If more than One, tneii it cannot be called Siimharam. 
Hence Kara alone remaiiis at the end, as He it is tkat 
destroys all. And as He is the support of all also, 
from Hun also, do the worlds originate and devSlope 
again. 

30. If you ask why God should exercise these 
powers, we may reply that this is His mere phiy We 
may also point out that by these acts of Grace 
He makes the souls eat the fruits of their Karma 
and thus get iid of their Mala and attain Mukti. 

Noi h —What lb meant by play here is, that the eKeici&e of these 
poweifc IS so easy toi Him, as when "i e sa/^that >t is a nieie child’s 
play i or Hun. It also means that these works aie performeePnot 
foi His ov\n benohr 

37 Sambaraui is to give rest to the souls • Srushti 
IS intended for the purpose of enabling sculs to eat 
their Karma and thus to remove it When souls eat 
their Karma, Sthithi is eieicised. In ' Drowpava the 
powers of mala, are under check so that they may 
mature ; He exercises His power ot Anngraha when 
he frees us from our bonds. AH these five functions 
are acts of His Grace. Revile not. 

33 If you ask luetoletjou knoiv whether the 
Creator has form or no form or has formless form, T 
may tell you that all these forms belong to £ he one and 
the same Supreme Being 

39 You ob]k,ct that when form is ascribed to God 
another creator like the one who creates our own 
bodies will be required, and that if God wills His body, 
the Jivas may be said to will their own bodies also. 
But we cannot assume any body we like. Our 
Supreme God as&umes any wondrous form He thinks 
of, ]nst as Siddhas do. 

40. You say that if God takes form just as Siddhas 
do, then He becomes one like them. But these Siddhas 
exercise these powers only through the Grace of God. 
And it all foims are boin of Maya, then the forms 
of God are also from Maya. , 

41. The bodies formed of Maya are obtained by 
the souls as they are covered by the Anava Mala. As 
the Supreme One is free fiOm Maya and Anava Mala, 
and is pure absolute intelligence and imparts both 
knowledge and power to souls, His body cannot bp 
formed of Maya bnt is formed ont of His own Sakti. 
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42 Tfyfjusay tliatevenif His formis fio"! .Snkti, 
it must undergo change, and consequently God cannot 
be eternal and so God can only be iormless But He ib 
not one of the six Atwas (formless mateual things). As 
jou seem to be intelligent yon had bettei hear further 
about the supreme nature of God. 

Noil,— Theio .\ie foimloss ol))(‘( ts wliitli ftic limited aiul .na 
foimotl of inattt'i , and a£> su( h thou* is notljinjj j^rainod by sunidy 
CMlIing God formless 

13, All objects of this world either have founs or 
no foiiiis and some objects cannot change their form 
either. 11, therefoie, the Being of iinuiea<'urable intelli- 
gence IS called formless wo will only be tanking it 
iMth one of these objects. 

44 Ue IS not one ot those objects which aie sub- 
ject to bonds and are free. He lias neither beginning 
nor end He is infinite As such, it cannot be po'-tu- 
lated that my Supreme F.ather is only this and that, 
and that Ho cannot liecome this and that ; and tlieio- 
foro any such nostuhite regarding the natine of the 
Supremo does not admit ot any refutation either 

Sow — Cojupau' tlio <<)llo^\ intr vlttn/as fiom Do\auim and Imi 
vacli.vKnni 

fl) GOWUUiSu^fi C- C 

9L/q£8}^lL 

(?0(;3 ji$sfo\si^ (?@0aes}a(4Sa'69 
njuuoLtu esi Sii Q 

QesrtsuiQpQ^S^s sntl 

This Self IS not/ attainable by explanation, nor }et 
by mental grasp, nor by hearing many times, by Hiiu 
whom so He chooses — by him is He obtained. For 
him the cSelf its proper Form reveals ” (Mund 3-2-3} 

(2) ^wuQpis fisftuQfi iS^fUffO&r tLi-yt. aGm 
j)/«orU0« stsiJuQ&S! (Lfteia^u 
Q^ti^ujQesr €S(Tj^0^r 

\Z) (S^^opth UinuSl^ffS(^ 

Qmdjmuiiqui OustLGf^mtLi tLndS^PS(9,^ 
Q^nfiti^Uin ^Q^vrpaS^ffiQfi 
jS^muQp'jur uSjvu 

Qppjn t6irtf90fri0u 
uijt^Qp Uiiuj^af u»9iS^as(^ 
iJbipQfi ^(3 

45. As He does not possess the defect, as an object 
of perception, and, as he is possessed of both absolute 


Intelligence and Power, a.s he not possessed of likes 
and dislikes, the h'Lnmalu (lod can assume any form 
out of His Grace 

XoiK— If an objctt llo will ln‘ lapable ot clomoo ind L*aniioi 1/*" 
(alird s<dt“<loi>ondei)t It )>o'b‘^psM'd ot fiiuto int<*lli^ciico and 
l»ouci, He can onl> bo Innitod Ji |)ow‘ssod oi hkos an<l diplikrl^ 
Ue will be subject to sin and soiiow Nor beinii; possessed of tbeso 
detect*, none of the biiutanons wlin li apph to Inininn beinj^s and 
nmttei applv to him at all 

r / (1) ^ecsfULDir uir 

uCbc?® Cu'* Julian Qirirbff?r6frL-ir^^^/7 
p j8 QJfo;^ eun ffaO^sjoii 

[2) ^nuUo 

<i/Aet)fT h'ec^'s 

j®rf?^0 GiBOJ 

OfiefI ii'^LD^i\)S0(i OifuS^j 

GidllL. PCSP GiLP SLLn^ 
a'0^ ^ a p €i!dr ^ so 
fn t lup evP IT ubUtjfl smj'tuti q^lososoh 
§j<TJ)fXU LM0 cxifld /f?0l'7r. 

4t) If he did not, out uf His Supreme (Jiace, tissume 
forms, there would be nobody who could give out 
Vedas and A'gamas, and there would be nobody who 
could impart instruction, in the fovm of the tniiu, to 
the Gods, men. and the vebideiits of the nother regions ; 
and so nobody can secure salvation 

^ (^) (3 QfiUU^SSJS} 3/5aJ0 LP 

«/^0lcF ^tuGuq^Ui iTnar — 

eu.t nsjp^^) 

QM>iJUjsp,G^ uSsjjfuL£;giD T'lriunchakam. 

id) — 

r^siDias Omr-siGa uujpispuiaj/s 
Qtuff^is OetriGs qmtrGsmaGsf^un^iJS^ 
iunmr AenQsvr 

Ou0fi;£jLi5»ll; ?u^, 

47. His form IS love » His attribute*^ and know- 
ledge are love, His five functions are love; His 
organs like aims and reet&c., and His ornaments like 
the crescent moor fee., are also love. These things are 
assumed by the Ninmala God, not for His owm benefit 
but for the benefit of mankind. 

r./ His Head is surely love ; Joy His right wing, 
delight H IS left ; Bbss His self. Brubnian where 
on He rests.^^ Tait li. 5 

48. None know that Kis ^orm transcends the 
universe* None know that in His form, the nni verse 
rises from and merges. None know that He is the 
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life and the body of this universe Ignorant of Hi% 
Supieme fdrm, they call Him as one ot this world. 

Noi K — T>it‘ .uithoi lioie roters to tite vedic tevts in \i Inch Jtmlra 
i<i callc'it ^ isw.ulltika Yiiwakaiai n Yiswamlianann, anrt Yiswa- 
.jua oioopi 

49 Tliey o.ill Him as oneof the Devas, but they 
know nut that Siva is all the three gods, that half of 
His body is Uina, that neither Vishnu nor Brahma 
was able to fathom the great Jyothi .And they neither 
know not what Form arose out of this great Jjothi. 

Nou — IulWi's the aiifclior 1 )v Piii.ihil cpi&odofc 

iho leioiiod ro b} linn abo\o 

The Gin-sodc <>i Hiahin.i and ViMniii seaiclmii^ loi llis cionii 
nud toot and not finding thorn pioves tlnit (lod is \ isnathika. The 
'same sfcoiy '\^hlcU luithci states tliab thefchicc GocK appealed fioin 
the (xicat Jyothi sliowa that God i^ Viswakaiana. The pame sloiy 
wliicli iiuthei Ntates that the gieat Jyothi subsiilod into the Linga 
foim slioiis that God is Visiva Anthai yanii. The Puianic episode 
that Umx Uaimavathi boca no half of Hi-i bodvsliows tliat God is 
ViSAva Soioopi 

That Siva lb all the three Godb, it i*. Ills Power that 
slllllo^ 111 thoui, and that > ot Ho is dilfeicni fioin ihoni iii essence 
and that the lattci uo also belong to the oidei ot aOuIs but to a \ ery 
high oulei, is a position w Inch has been voiy often cvplainod in these 
pages When the powei of the Supienio God i-s manifest in 
the peibon and Body of the Tirumiutios and other llighci 
Powers, ^ilalieslnvaia and Sadasiva, the identity of the two 
H porcoivod, nay the Light of the supieme is alone poiccived, 
owing to the tenuous Body of die Gods, just we peiceive only 
the light and light alone when looking at a clnmiioy lamp from 
a distance and the biigh, chimney coiiesponding to the person 
and body of the Gods and Jivauniuktas, is i Itogethei imperceptible 
Hence the dclonce of the woiship ot the three Gods, and of the 
Liiiga winch Symbolises the fifth order of Gods, the Sadasiva^*, 
which IS both of form and foimlcss* When v\e leniembei how out 
of Sadasiv»i Tatwam the nevt tatna of Maheshnaia and the thiee 
lowest, Bialima, Vishnu and Endra arise, the Linga Parana story 
that the Great Light (Jyotis) “that the Piuc Light of Lights” 
the stainless, PaitlebS Brahm, “placed v\itbin(»nanN)raili<iiu highest 
Vesture' (Mimd Up 8-1-9) From whom all vvoids fall) back not 
icaclung Him, mind as well (Cait ii 4) “ ^ 'w 

IbCa-iO ?;;?'•<»' 'lA euTRr'j , and 

“whose foim standts not within vision’s field, amiIi eye no man 
beholds Him, ’ (Kafcha. n 6-9) “ That Bliss Supiome, that all 
description beggais (Kach u o 14) and who accoiding to anotliei 
Upanishad again is “ not giasped by eye, noi yet by speech, noi by 
other povvcis nor by meie medication, or even by bold deeds,’ 
(Mund 111 1 H), was not peiceiv'ed by the gieatest gods, ho 
were wasriug war against each other out of Uinintigatod Ahankara, 
and that when fiom that Light and “Life, which through 

all creation, Mund, lu, 1 4), aiose that Mujhty Sound (Omkara) and 
subsided into the Visible form of the Linga, (Sadasiva Form) and 
that from this Liuga again three Gods arose “ as of that i>iahman 
Supieme, it hath also been sang, m Him is the three” (Svet i. 7) 
acquiies full force and inoaning and it cannot be relegated as 
merely a sect aiian story When Vaishna/a w liters fieely quote 
flora the Svetas vatara Upanishad for instance , and take the Eudra 
and Siva of these passages as denoting the Highest Brahman, and 
put within brackets “Naiayana,” iie\t to such woids, Saivas could 


not he doing Molonco to themsHvos oj to an\ hoih when they tnfci* 
the Siva and Eudra of the Pnranas (^vv)iosc solo puiposo js to 
explain and illustrate Vedic MeaTlmg^) as denoting tho Supiemo 
Biahman, And vve' card a '’'aisllnav a Pundit explain also that 
theie aie other Vi>hnu^ and Kaifnitittn^ besides the Highest* 
N’aiajaua who with the Tiiuminii Endras aie classed as Jivas. 
And It will stand to ica^^on that the Iivas, Eudra, H.iinyan.^ 
cannot surely comprehend oiihci tlie Eudra, Para Brahm, or 
Xarayana J^arahrahni Wo have vent mod upon this evpl in vtioii 
as one of our lespcctcd Vaishnava fiiends took ohiecnon 
the stoiy ol Si\a s feet and ciovvnboino Keaichul as a hlasplieinoiis 
one* What a him hold this stoiy lias got on the popular 
imagination, will be proved ny the standing niemoual ol tho 
riiuvannamalai Temple, and the Kaitigai Feast, and by \aishna* 
vas also celobiating this feast, in the same way they unwittingly 
( elebrato, Ddsdia, Biahmotsava, and Jxaman Pandigai Accoid- 
uig to the Scuvas, the Kaitigai Feast, and Tiruvannamahii 
iclcbiation, (ccdcbi^itecl in every other T(‘mj>le alboj, and tho 
laising of the great colounm ot Light rofci to this Linga Parana, 
episode , but what explanation Vaishnavds lidve for their Vislinu 
Kartigai, we are yet unable to discover, ovpect that they followed 

'•Ult, 

Die Ntoiy of the Aidliunare&liwaia founation clearly illustrates 
that Sivam and Sakti is one Uina mi aus liteially light and wudoro, 
and this can never be identified with matrei and darkness This 
epifeodeby tho way gives also a lefutation to the theory that Uma’ 
Kali IS Maya 

50 They know not that in His Bhoga Form Ho 
grants enjoyment to jivas. They know not that m 
His Yoga form He grants pcrteciion to j ogis They 
know not that m His fearful form, He makes the souls 
to eat their Karma. They are fools without discern- 
ment who call him one of the gods 

51. By the One nssuming different and iDCor.^istcnt 
Forms, they know no^ that His Form is nob ct this 
world. They know not that all his different Forms 
are assumed fot manifesting Hi<= different acts of 
Grace. 

They know not that when He destroys He only 
destioys the siu of the world. 

.7 M N, 

{To hn co'dinm-d ) 

TIRGilULAll’S TIRUMANTRA. 


{Continued fiom p. i79 ) 

11. Q^et)Sls9^ aiirpjiS SojQpeS 

QsusaSlmp tSei'lsar ojnssHaijrinuu 

ueoSisigp (Spsui SrffiriBjiir pLouv 
Qso.tsuSsw/d 'saneaeot^ Qp'Sssr. 

The Knowing seers, Siv^rauni and Siddhasan, 
Adored by the invincible Munis wise, 

And by hosts of Gods, celestials and men— 
From them, my own descent I trace. 
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12. jsti>riQetr ©^iSew^ jsrwasn? 

LoTa^a/ 

aft-§soii/ QpmestS^p 
Qeaeai»^ei a0OT/r &>i^ps^Q^. 

»Of books, approved by our minds best, 

The Vedas, the %bief, as all will know , 

T)»o body spoken by such Vedas as best, 

My father graced me with here below. 

13. isrresiQupp sSshiuld OujuseffatJ aoa/iuam 

Mir^upfiS Seap iO6iopuQuir0^ Q^gAev&j 

uppl Se^p a/ ssjfT /i ©/ tms^Tis 
pit^uppu uppp pBsiuu® i ^^(Sssi • 

The bliss I own let all the world obtain, 

Imparting secrets of celestial nature, 

The sacred Mantra, intended for mortal man, 

Which grasping, grasping well, the bliss will mature. 

14. i9pui3eS ttrpSxru (SuTist^ pm20st9 

^pCi^u<f® etittsvisii!! (3^eisijpi^‘^ snuiS 
lOputBgiir O/K0®^ssif uti^suiir^ 
tLfOBpuQwrQ Q(^ps^ LoaQui. 

Tht? Lord tinborn, Nandi His name, 

Him Igt the great in love worship 
And not forget. And with a heart 
Ever truj, do Hymn the Mantra malika. 

15. jyii® iSstreammi&ip pTgpiL.^ me/ppir 

Q<^S)0 i5«ir<inin<sja/^ Qaeo^iLji 

peiS iSsresiLDemeitp piristpiBip 

QatriiSf iSsirenmefiafp piratQuiT(i^ L_ir^(Jm. 

He placed the fire in man within bound§ ,* 

He placed it so everywhere 
He placed it so in the seven worlds ; 

He too confined the truth in words spare. 

Note, On the principle that when pearls are 
strewn before swine, they will trod them down 
to their own rain. 

16. ^‘leaaruir aujsauiir ^(geair 
ui^sfsn tfrSOir J^eisiQw u>fvtBes>^S3o.i^ 

UJt^^eSa i^eoOestw p^^p^ Q^ireneo 
Qpt^msigQi- OwssrpiLidt Quniu Qiar^ipirQm. 

Searching for Feet and Crown, the gods 
Found not ; and meeting on earth again, 

Aobnta confessed the Feet not found. 

While Brahma lied he lonad the Crown. 

3 7, Qupp(y> vnfgSt S^Stapp 

ppusm ept^sar vgitptfi 

ppp^ vaS ^ffp^eS 

estpup (yiWtoB^p prQariBp «0r«jS<?ib. 


He rides the ox, and wields both deer and '.peai 
Inseparable and vet beyond , He taught 
The Vanity of all we hold so dear 
And placed on my head His gracious feet 

18 Q^^uiponp ^^iresipenp 0T^0ffl;^^^r 
a^irujpGsyp inirLoTssiiv p^sS&> eit(OjU)ues>!r 
aiiruupeap iwifSeuw poSttat luQ^rs^j 
effuipsap Qpppu’t^ aflaffE/S 
The nature of Gneya, Gnaiia, Giiathuru 
Of Maja, Mahamaya, and Parai, 

The Self-create, and her Lord Hara 
And His supremacy, all these I knew. 

IJl. eSsrriei^u UBinn^ Qu>i)^^aes-s' Q'fir^ 

iuswuiSiw OeJ0®ntD<u (^'cWisp 

iLirenTiBps QifirpQuifi^^ 

stj&iui^p aiiS&o oJt^ii9ei euisQpQfsr. 

I knew, and at the word of Nandi who 
Is Lord Supreme, and Light and Wisdom 
Of Infinite Bliss and unsullied Love 
Came I m the line of Kailasa Guru. 

20 isi^iu(^eirirQ&) Qpsohsr isiriy 

lU^t^sirrQso a^prS&i^tiSQetir 
ejriQ vQ^snir'^eo Quiuj^^iresrp^ «6jw«9s0(3«w 
ojv^eaaQw isirs!^0i(SpQ«sr^ 

By Nandi’s Grace, I entered Mnla's frame , 

By Nandi’s grace I Sadasiva attained ; 

By Nandi’s grace, to me True Wisdom came , 

By Nandi’s grace, I in Yoga ever remained* 

21. 600i0 QuemssSi^ Qstri^. 

uj(ij^sS^p 6ffia(os (i90is0 

tDQsmgp^ OfirUi^ ihiriripeo efff 
rij(^aS iLjOffiito QwirsSeSQipiiQesr, 

The countless Richs are contained in one Mantra» 
Wherein, the Sun and Moon if made to play 
Round and inflame this Sacred Fire ultra. 

The Yogi’s frame, with a colour bright, will glow. 

22 iBppjoiSar QpQmmp/iD Quirisi^ 
iStuppai Oeif,<^^p fisretjii us^ih 
Qpiuppiti Q^iiQaire^ taatrssstQetrui ubir^ 
tBa^pfS*^ u9eoptu£ff uarQui, 

Ever babbling am I about ay Loving Lord ; 

In my own heart T praise Him day and night ; 

On Him, the effulgent Li^t and my own God ; 
t meditate and become at once the self same Light. 

3. H. N. 


{To be continued,) 
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THAYUMANAVAR’S POEMS 


{Continued fioii pagp 33} 

ggeu ^i! SB! ji'Ljso Qaii^ir 

0t-.iDS 4orf «L.ei/sn j^niu 

fistlJlVLD^ UJ0@ sflsr£iiff(j^ 
sn^ ^surjpiutxfi 

Qidujoi (i^iBjB'^e) iS4o3^ upsvstau 
Sfisaiu GajitQu>gii opin' p^nu. 

Guiiiij Ssnrp faiunis ist^Qesr/S 
«90U>u eSsi^Sti 

Qu’iiiop i—iB^Qfiri^eo ujnp pjr^iiso 
fia^pQpat^ «w/_a^Sui 

Lj$^ j^tLD/S 6upp Op'tlBsiaSJ 

Oj/70 Q St! ear as (l^ si iLQsr ss’ tu ass' 

QpujiA, iamst(i^&i uioit—^A easar uQb 
Qsb oftBSQ^dsBir Ai.irss!eaQiLS 

Qpieupp Aifiiu iSj Gio'uusi 

&psr Qairpiu t^sonsQui. (s8-@) 

125. 0 Clutli.'iuauda Siva of all -gracious lila ' 
0 the Pure unknowable Parabrahniam ' 1 have not yet 
contracted the austere habit of fitmness of iiuud as 
good as a monkey’s grasp lo rest myself in the forest 
or by the sides of the mountains and suffer the hard- 
ship of living on dry leaves &c. and undei going 
sev ere heat and cold , and so to put down the sullen 
obstinacy of my five seiwes and elude their fierce 
pursuit. Nor have 1 impressed myself with the abso- 
lute necessity of the gradational steps of 8iva- 
Sariya, Siia-Kiriya and jSiia-Yoga.* I find in me 
a bewildered intellect to think that the right under- 
standing and moral reasoning, tlie surest guide in the 
light conduct of this life, as well as the blind 

ailencet aie meant to be administered in fnitherance 
of dishonest pu: poses 0 Tho All gracious, do Thou 
grant me the favour that I might seek the company 
of Thy beloved devotees.^ 

* The Saint cstablishoR that 9iK(-saiJ}a ^ntt-kinya and •>iia yoga 
Ale absolutely iiecessaiy for a nun seeking emancipation 
iiiitii and up to the discarding of this body or the cessation of 
evolution tssBr^s!r;S is tho word used in th' te\ti It means 
' tho good path ’ —the contemplation of the Parabrahniam ps the 
Supicmc SiYa (Sivoham} being the highest stage 

fThe reference is to the school of idealists who take the 
^puitual Summum Bonum to be the mere ' sitting dumb ’ without 
the Grneyam (the Goal), of course re'gardless of the mundane 
concerns and of self (soul) It may be also said that hypocritic 
devotees are alluded to. 

X f /• 12th Sutra 3. Botham. 

15 


inffS87fiy0 ejfiesr Saj(r^eSt 
0«v> Qms6ij0 wii@(^uj 
fbnerrScO (?^/r^L 

/EO€f &€u) s lU 

ffOUm IBP err ^ Gli€S> ^SPth' Ip itSLD 

^ U. (7 0916717 LDn$^(Sd>fT 
Ji,!Sf5^3 (JO€?57®i5»U ffsniesi 

m/Siu (rBit/tstSevesr 

(?LD/r4U>/r^^0 UtT^ LLPSSfHSP)^ 

eS^^S^iLj OuiSssfiLihii 
QfiQfifi eeurn^^uP' m/rear 

j^m £Quj 

Qfis /s/ign' Quin/S(Jf^m 

iSest^ssr iLfuitfUiQjesiS xibrr&rQ^n 
Q^SiSU L^irtL QlDUJU!F^ 

(PJDdr QaP^UJ eS^PiffCrUb 

126 0 Chithaiianda Siva of all gracious lifa » 

0 The Pnie unknowable Paiabiahnifim ' 

From that dtiy of Thy creation of these raynads of 
Andas or worlds — that is, the day on which Thou, the 
Universal Life-Prmciple* of a unique Kind of Light, 
didst, by Thy Grace, will to evolve and manifeU the 
names and forms of this universe from its p"imordial 
invisible state in Thee-^fronp that day to this, as Thy 
dependent slave I have undergone countless deaths 
and bulla. The present human biitht must be, of 
course, the best of them , for, it will help me over to 
get at the very aimsj of this life , so that, before my 
death, I should fulfil its mundane terms by sneering 
and quitting the wicked guuas raoga &c , and, 'after 
a complete discrimination of myself from Thee, 
become absorbed in the Supremesu Bliss of adraita 
union with Thee If, on the other hand, I should 

* The Paiama-sn a may be called a coainion world — soul wherem 
mail and nature meet and mingle 0 F Byron “ Panthoi&m in 
its puia form is practically identical with animism It is albo in 
accord -with the Platonic and Pythogorean belief that all the 
movement fe and foices of the ^orld arc the result of a Woi Id-Soul 
or ANIMA-Ml»^DI — Ho IS the Essential Deit-v — The Soul ot all 
THAT IS C F the Tamil TJpanishad * 

(all that IS IS tho body of the Lord) contained m the famous verse 
of the Holy Work ‘ Siva-darma-Ticharam ’. 

* 'I^^aQxiSauiUi ©s^iniL^jcm £«(f5«7L?£ruiiji 

Qmirsmir’i^oiesr dff t j 

figpi slabs' CS/Bii5^;SliLir7 

^ss ffof fer u u IT a* 3 iFT€53F t_ azj^Jairmutt ffsuirQ: 

[Both Vada and Agama do say that, because all that is 7}icu he 
said to be the body of the Bvpereme Lord (Btahm), the senses are the 
Brahm, the Kaianas (internal senses) are tho Brahm, and the soul 
or jiva conditioned is the Brahm It is only those that do not 
understand this truth will cry out hke an owl that jiva (soul or 
pastt or atma) is the Supreme Siv^ or Brahm (who is the indwell* 
mg Spint of the universes) and thus meet with a failure*} 

• t C. F. “ Man is the evolution of the mollusc Darwin* 

t C. F. 41st verse 
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lose this corpoieal state sooner than that, 0 tny Loid. 
I have no other alternative for my salvation ^ 

Saju) einf>«l’r(y> 

loff isn^eS^ Gu^opio 
OeifLfi ufiut i3u.iBse>f 

a4i/S «D00t/gg utfidijSS 
^tusi etri Q060 

aStS^ «ii>/@9(Lfiu er(^eS^w 
OAi8m iupj)itu9rr ^siOia 

Q«j8ai4<nr Quxififut^ QpaofitSQe!) 

&ujiJ^ wSa/f uawt-cu 

ic0aiQ Geirui0u>«j 
e^tlUUD <SD7lfl <»tuuu0d 

iDargii wijiSfjf euuLCULD«io^ 

OflClS QlUHSlSiei 

Qupjpi ^nesrQljS tuesii-&iG^ 

Ofiiflsi ftpa^tu tStiUi Gtiiiuu>9d 

Bpm (t*irptu tSernsQui. (sz^sr) 

127. 0 Chithananda Siva of all gracious lila' 
The Pare anknowable Parabrahmam ! 

Gan I ever attain the highest state of Tby Guana 
through the successful Toga practice of the Divine 
Siddba8?t Tliey ■would become sunk in the vast 
sweetness of the ambrosia in their Soma’s orb* which 
is caused by the heat of devout meditation at their 
hearts brought to bear upon the boundless blaze of 
the innermost fire J produced by the all graoious- 
ness of the kundalin,§ in the doing of the Siva Baga 
yoga t of Yama Niyama, A'sana, rf. 

R. Phcnmoga Mcdiliab, 

(To he cmtimed.) 


•VM* notes to 48th rene. ' 


0. F, Notes to verses 60, 87, 88, 89, 100, 108 & 108 
, •This mayMc body is the vessel, as ic vere, given us by the 
Fwvidenoe of God, willed out of the matter, mayo. Without the 
vessel we cannot cross the ocean of life. Therefore it is our duty 
to preserve this vessel (body) in tact until we cross the said ocean- 
HfS and reach the znoksba of eternal Peace and Bliss. 

t Siddhas are the typical ascetics described in the prececding 
tea verses 67 to 06, 


{Tide note to ‘ samm’ under 36th verse. 

IKundalin The allusion is to the Siva— Sakti acting upon the 
Sudda maya (the last essence of matter). 

il Siva Raja Yoga of eight parts is alluded to as the sole mode of 
prsKStismg Yoga in the best successful manner The saint as a 
successful Y-gin often exults himself in desonbing the details of 
this Yoga-practice which is of course only completely enjoyable. 
Tide notes to Slst verse. 


f jVeana or a'thano means ‘ seac or posture ’ Tlicre are nii 
kin^ of seats presetib^ aad the most coovenient one for 
wactiser in Yoga(nQi without a guru *) may be ohosen out of thei 
^are (1) (suvathikam) is to pa« the soles of fe 

betwixt the thigh and the knee and sit erect. (2) ‘ 
(Eomi^n) is to pfaee the legs crossways under the thighs and 
sit so, hol^ the tWek toes with the hands $ (8) 
(Padmam) is to place the soles of feet crossways over both tl 


SERMONS IN STONKS. 


1 . May Kamamsirdana the cause of existence, 
and continuance and destruction, (Himselt) uncaused 
be (piopetious) to the boundless desiies of the world. 

2 ‘‘ May he who is united with Uma, (Himself) 

without illusion, (} et) of inultitorm illusion, withoift 
attiibutes, the destroier ot evil dispositions, of incoi- 
ruptible wealth, the Lord of Kubera, be lonnted 
excellent. 

S. '‘May that deity (Siva) pi otect us all,^who is 
the seat of piosperity, and by whose means Kailasa 
disappeared and descended to Pat&la, yielding by its 
weight, which he caused on account ot its being with 
(suppoited by) the ten-faced (Havana) 

4. “ May he who bears Siva in Ins mind engrossed 
by devotion, and the earth on his shouldeis, with as 
much ease as if it were an ornament, long prevail. 

5. “ By that king of satisfied wishes with crowds 
of conquered enemies, wlio is known by the name ot 
Panajaia stamblm this building was made 

6. " May that fear-inspirtng, good-giving, desire- 
destroying Siva, to whom tlie earth, space, moon, 
fire, the sun, &c., are a body, be victorious 

7. “ The good-faced among nations (the beauty of 
the woild) sprung from a mother bVingmg forth 
heroes, remains without doubt in a place of lotuses, 
full of sacred waters, <ind is adorned with all sorts ot 
precious stones 

8. and 9. Su a the beautiful, sits m the broad 
lake Siras, which teems with (is a mine of) lotuses, 
resembling variegated gems, and is full of water for 
sprinkling the fortunate and much loved Kslmarap 
who puts down the pride of his enemies, who is the 
soutce (leceptacle) ot glory, and is earnest in worship- 
piug Sivas. 

10. He (Kamaruja) who dwells on the heads of 
Kings, caused this temple of Siva, which resembles 
the temple on Kailasa, to be erected for the htiDoiness 
of the earth.” 

(From the inscription in the Gnnesa Pagoda at 
Mai^llaipdii. (Seven Pagodas) Age. Before 


thighs (4) rfrji (yMr»Hn) is to pass the left leg onthenpht thigh 
and sit erect (5) (Kesati) is to place the legs tolow the 
membrum vinic in contact A'ith the vital artery lying between the 
aims and the pudenda and to sit seeing towards the nose after 
placing the elbows oi .he knees and letting the fingers staight un 
(6) (Pathiram) is to sit asm seat No 5 except that both the 

legs should be held with the hands (7) (Tnuttam)i8 to 

press the said vital artery with the left foot and cause the right 
foot to press against the left placed as abovo and so to remain 
motionless. (8) naiu. (Msyooram) is to press the two elbows 
against the navel and so to rest the body on the hands placed on 
the ground with the legs airetched straight behind and the head 
erect and (9) (Snkam) is the seat suiting the convenience 

and advantage of the practiser. The pnetiser will do well, if fit, 
to learn the suitable or posture from his preceptor or initiator 
(Guru) Still the above are explained, >o serve u an inoenUve 
though not a complete guide to GnanaSadann. 
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INDIAN PHILOSOPHY* 


The Student of Sanskrit or of Philosophy had till now 
to look for any information concerning Indian Philosophy 
either in the original Sanskrit Texts themselves, in the 
stray or disconnected essays scattered through the works 
of Wilson, Colebrooke, or Goldstuoker, or in Duesson’s 
Allgemeine Geschiehte der Philosophic^ w'hich appeals 
perhaps to a different public and in which the evolution 
and historical character of Indian Philosophy cannot in 
the nature of things occupy Oiore than a subsidiary place. 
Between the voluminous though excellent essays of a few 
Sanskritists on one or two departments of Indian 
Philosophic Thought on the one hand, and the extremely 
sketchy and sometimes positively mischievous accounts of 
the whole range of Indian Philosophy in such books as 
Monier Williams’ “Brahminism and Hinduism” and 
“Indian Wisdom,” and Webei’s “Histoiy of Indian 
Literature,” on the other, it has always been an insuperable 
trouble to the Student of Indian Philosophy that he could 
not refer with ease for any information on branches of 
Indian Philosophy to an authoritative book that would be 
at once concise and exhaustive, adequate in treatment, dear 
and sympathetic in exposition Such an ideal book was 
being felt as a sorry want ever since the impulse givea to 
the study of Sanskrit Philosophy by the publication of 
Duesson’s “ Eler'ents of Metaphysics,” and Max Miillei’s 
“ Three lectures on the Vedanta Philosophy.’’ This want 
•we might boldly say has in a way been remedied by the 
publication of Pi of. Max Muller’s Indian Philosophy ” of 
which this article is a review. Prof Max Muller, that 
Nestor among Sanskritists now living, has set himself, in 
the present book, to the work of showing the evolution of 
the main lines of Indian Philosophic thought as presented 
to ns in the six systems of Indian Philosophy, and the 

* The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy By The Right Hon F. 
Uax Muller, E U Longmans Green and Co. 39 Paternoster Row, 
London. 1893. 8vo. Fp. xxni. aud 618 Price 18 Shillings. 

1 As an introduction to this book is affixed a translation of 
Madhusddaoa Sacaswati’sFrasthanaBheda, a very valuable re8am4 
«f Indian systems of Philosophy 


historical growth and collateral developments of some 
schools of thou^t side by side with one another as in the 
case of t.ie Vedanta and theSankhya. We will see therefore 
that to the author who is able to impose upon himseit 
snch a weighty task a sound^Hinguistic training is as 
much essential as a deep acquaintance with the Schools 
of modern and ancient European Thought If ue 
may judge from his previous works, as a scholar that 
could breathe with perfect ease and calmness in an 
atmosphere that is so rarified as that of Hegel, Schopen- 
hauer, Kant* and Descartes, as a student that has studied 
with abiding attention all the intricate problems connected 
with the growth and development ot every important 
religion under the Sun, as a navigator that can steer 
with a composure that comes only of an infallible skill 
in the ai’t, all the boisteious seas of early Indian Philosophy, 
and more than all as an expounder that is in good 
sympathy with w-hatever he gives an account of, that 
would speak as a strong adherent would do, and never 
distort, caricature, colour, or twist any system he is speaking 
about, Max Muller’s competency for this truly responsible 
work should raise him above others in theEnglish-knowing 
world It 18 therefore not surprising that this book ot 
Max Mdller’s should have been looked forward to with 
expectation for some time It should be iii the hands of 
all students of Indian Philosophy who would be sure to 
welcome the book now that it appeals Theie is a good 
index at the end of the volume though here and there there 
are flagrant omissions, and the whole book is attractively 
got up The punting is clear and the price is net very 
moderate. In the body of the book there are many 
mistakes which indeed should be a surprising feature to 
students accustomed to Max Muller’s pi'evions works. 
That Max Muller, whose immense use as a Vedic scholar 
and a student of tne World’s pnilosopjies and religions to 
the world of letters can be best measured by the turn that 
Sanskiit studies have taken in Eni opean Universities,® and 
who would be the last mau to spare any troubles on behalf 
of a book W'hich should mark an era in the study of Indian 
Philosophy jnst as his “History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Liteiatuie,” in Vedic studies® and on the correctness of, and 
sound presentation in which so much depends, should 
complain of the weakness of his old age, and ask forgive- 
ness at the hands of his readers for mistakes that might 
have escaped bis notice, really overcomes us with a feeling 
of sadness and regiet as we open the book and remember 
that Mr. A, E. Gongh, despite his kindness in reading -a 
revise of Max Muller’s book, has not been equal to the 
which Max Muller, alone and unassisted, in his vigorons 
days, was doing as perfectly as any proficient in proof- 

2 See Kant’s Cntiqne of Pure Reason translated by Max Muller 
iritk an introduction by Ludwig E«ird MacniUan a/ad Co. 

® Tide H 6 BuhlePs speech in the Ninth intematioiial Congress 
of Oiientalists held in 1892 
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examining. It; Las aluarsbeen a matter of veiy rare 
cuiiosity for one to be able to find even slight topogropbical 
misprints, mncli less mistalree of fact in the piofessor’s 
books Unfoitnnately onr book has a ’itile too much of 
errors of both descriptions, as compared with his pievious 
vvetks The only reparation we have for all this, 
and it IS moi’e than a reparation, is his own tonching words 
ill the preface (p. XXI) “a man of seventy-six has neither 
tire eyes nor the memory which he had at tuenty-six, and 
he may be allowed to appeal to younger men for such help 
as he himself iu his younger days has often and gladly 
lent to his Guru and fellow labourers.”"* We will adveit 
to all such mistakes in the course of our i-eview Prof. 
Mas Muller after sketching in the pieface the backbone 
of the Indian Philosophies, so to speak, namely the Adiai 
tism of Sankara, and Kapila’s creed, and justly vindicating 
the right \iew each maintains from its own standpoint, 
spqpks about the importance of the study of Indian 
philosophy — “ And if hitherto no one would have called 
lum'elf a philosopher who bad not read and studied the 
w orks of Plato and Aristotle, of DesCartea and Spinoza, 
of Locke, Hume, and Kant in the onginal, I hope that the 
time will come when no one will claim that name who is 
not acqniated ao least with the two prominent systems of 
ancient Indian Philosophy, the Vedanta and the S^nkhya” 
(p XVII). Regarding the six main systems he has dwelt 
on, and their prominent apostles, he has been very careful 
fo give a complete view and to represent them as a follower 
himself would. And thus he says “ If we want our friends 
to love our friends, we do not give a full account of their 
qualities but we dwell on one or two of the strong points 
of their chaiacter. This is what 1 have ti'ied to do for 
iny Old friends, Badarayana, Kapila and the rest” 
fp. XVIII) and elsewheie says again “It is in the Wal. 
lialla of leal philosophers that I claim a place of honour 
for the representatives of the Vedanta and the Sankhya” 
(p XVII). Whatever seemed in the exposition of a system 
not likely to appeal to Eui opean tastes or sympathies, that, 
he says, he has sedulously avoided, though we do not knew 
it in a hook of such magnitude, claiming to traverse the 
ground of the w hole philosophic literature existing in India, 
this would be a proceeding not prejudicial to the interests of 
Sanskiit Scholarship. And there are other blemishes also 
especially in the treatment of the later developments of 
each cardinal system, to which we will direetthe attention 
of the reaaer when we take chapter after chapter for 
review. Professor Max Muller gives as his opinion, and 
in this he echoes the views of that out and out, radical, 
Sankhyan expositor® of the Vedanta of the sixteenth 

4 For tbe same strain of moving compliant, see a*soMax Muller’s 
Fhyohological Beligiion. Kew issue 1896. FreAMe p XTI. 

s His commentary on the Vedanta Sntns is now being translated 
by Ganganath Jba. m. a. 


century, Vignauabhikshu, w’hom the most keen-witted of 
pundits of the present day will not approach without 
trenior and a sense of diffidence, that these is no doab(t 
there has been ever from the beginning of philosophical 
thought m India extending to the remotest past, a 
a common amount of floating paicels of plasbd 
philosophic matter which eveiy ingenious thinkei was 
ready to shape as lie will and add them as bricks to the 
edifice he leared. This idea is what one should have 
expected from Max Muller after his extensive study lang- 
ing ovei the whole realm of Indian Philosophy, and he 
expresses it inamaikedly fine style, “ The longer I have 
studied the vai’ious systeips, ,the more have I become 
iHipiessed with the view taken by Vignana Bhikshu and 
otheis, that there i.s behind the variety of the six systems, 
a common fund of what may be called national or popular 
philosophy, a largo ManasaUke of Philosophical thought 
aud language, far away in the distant North, and m the 
distant Past, from which each thinker was allowed to draw 
for his own purposes.” (p. XVIII) The truth of this can 
well be brought home to the mind of any oi'e who wishes 
to thmk seriously, by taking into consideration the four 
pnmoi-dial elemeuts or rather the basic pillars of pnmary 
philosophic efforts in India, as shadowed forth by the 
principal and undoubtedly archaic Upau’shads, in the 
pregnant terms, Atman and Brahman, Prakriti and 
Punisha, how out of these four mam lines of ideas, two 
important schools evolved, the Sankhya aud the Vedanta as 
represented in Badarayana** and Kapila, and how by 
squaring, cubing and halving each respectively or by 
combining and permuting both in vaiious proportions, 
with some existing terms deleted and new ones added, was 
brought into existence the various other schools of philoso- 
phic activity adorning the Sfitra and Pnr&na, nay even still 
later periods, such as Sankara’s nnflincbing Monism, 
Ramanuja’s Visishtadwaitism,^ Vidyaranya’s and Vachas-> 
pathi Misra’b graft of a little Sankhya on Sankara’s Monism 
and Vignana Bhikshu’s clever amalgam of Sankya and 
Vedanta which borders upon that of Ramanuja, the 

0 How much alloy of Kapiln ho meant to possess is yet open to 
question. Sankara lus expounder is a consistant adherent to the 
Upanwhad doctrines. He heads the latest recension of a school 
reprebented by Gandapada and others. Which of the two, Ramanuja 
or Sankara, ponrtrays Badarayana correctly cannot be settled satis- 
factorily in the absenc"’ of any other work of Badarayana venting hb 
views If consistent logic, sharp intellection and a faithful, sensible 
and unswerving interpretation of the Upaniekads are taken into 
consideration, Sankara indeed is Bamanaja's superior. No doubt 
the Upanishads are older than the Brahma Sutras and represent as 
such an earlier view. Vide Thibaut’s mtroduoiion to the Sariraka 
Bhashya of Sankara. Saaed Soots of the East, 

7 As regards the Obit, Aohit, a^d Icwata (Padarthatritajram) 
and the Saakhyan complexion of his colt, see Vbdantatattvssara 
of Ramanuja. 
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PAcapatlia <ijstem whicb is little eKe but Raiuaiiu|a 
moculated vtiUi a goodly dose of Sankh;ia, not to speak 
of Yoga, rtS given to us in l^ataniali’s theism, Vaiseshika, 
Nyaya and a iui\tuie of the two lattei, Nyaya Vaiseslnka 
and the later modern developments tlieiefioni But it is all 
the same for a scientific student of philosophy to say that 
all the existing s} stems liaAe emanated oi developed fiom 
a beginniug of complex fancie-^ in the minds of the ancient 
Hindus legarding the aetiolooy and eschatology of things, 
sometimes by slow” giowths in independent directions, and 
often by an intei blending and intei twining of blanches 
AMth new suoters shooting foith from the resultant tangle 
as to tliiiils, as Vignana JBlukshu^ suggests in a spirit 
of Orthodox piety or enlightened liberalism whichever it 
maybe, that all the vai'ous philosophies have behind 
them a common fund of tiuth, and that Nyaja, Yaise^hika, 
Yoga, Sankhy.i and Vedanta aie but steps in the 
ladder of spiiitual pi ogress both in a co'^inic and psychic 
v.ense [vi/, the saiious stnoes reached in the objective 
world of intellectual efforts by philosopheis who fo - 
luulated independent s)sten''s coiiesponded with stage.') oi 
milestones in the subjective growth of the Soul ni each 
human individual j, Nya\ a indicating the lowest rung while 
Vedanta ^he highest Vignana Bluksliu’a view may be 
tersly epigramihatised, if we parody Pi of Haeckel’s well- 
kuovMi biogenetic law, and understand by bis phjlogeny, 
the summary of the diifeient distinct mental steps aimed 
at by vaiious philosophies in the Indian philosophic woild, 
as a ^Monad’s spiritual ontogenv is lecapitulated by 
Worlds pbylogeny or Phvlogeny reflects Ontogeny In 
any case after looking into the unique structure of every 
Jrdian philosophic dogma and the relations that link it 
with every other system li\ing near it, we must conclude 
that theie has been a persisting course of evolution of 
thought thiough centuries, much the same as the peu t 7 urn(f'^ 
of Icwara postulated by Ramanuja Prof Wax Muller 
deplores tow”aids the end of the preface the neglect into 
winch the study of some philo'^ophies such as Yoga 1 ave 
ialleii and hence adds mo«'t feelingly ^ ‘‘ It is feared, how - 
ever, that even thi'S small lemnaiit of philosophical 
leaimng ayiII vanish in one or two generation^ as the 
youths ,of thepiesent day, even it belonging to ortho- 
dox Biabminic families do not take to these studies as 
theie IS no encouragement' (p, XX) and yet he lejoues 
that theie are modem Hindus now jiS’ug who * after 
studying the hmtoi y of European Philosophy have devoted 
themselves to the hononi able task of making their own 
national philosophy better known ro the A\oild at laige 

'' Vide Sankliya Piavachatia Hhasliva and foi an al must 
Mpvvsee Auuio Besant Fou’ Great Religions of the World 

‘I See Madhava’s SaivadaiFana Sangiaha 

1 0 Compare also his pupil Kiellioin s remaiks in the nitioduc- 
tion to Xagoji Bhatta’s Panbhashendnsekhara 
16 


[n this connection afler pointing out that “ a mixing up 
of I liilosophical with leligious and theosophio propaganda, 
inevitable as it is said to bo in India, in always dangerons,” 
he enumerates a iiunibei ot Journals as being instiuniental 
in guiding people aright and in deterring them f. om 
mixing up philosophical ciocd with sec tan an religious 
littlenesses, and among winch ‘The Inght of TiutlV'is 
bioucrlit 111 as one, I shall quote the sentence itself, “ But 
such JoiPiials as tho Fnadif^ the Htahmaiddiii fli»* Light of 
Tntili, and lately the Journal of the Bmhllu^f T<x' Soctofy^ 
have been doing most a al liable service ” and furtlier on be 
continues lefeiiing to Texts and Translations and to the 
necessityof bunging tolight the non-Sanski it philosophical 
liteiatiue that exists in the South of India, in such 
laptuious terms, ‘ AVhat we Avant ara Texts and Transla- 
tions and any infoi niation that can throw' light on the 
cliionoloiy of rndian Philosophy. Noi should their 
labour be re^^liicted to Sanskrit Text'^ In the South of 
Indui there exists a philosophical literature an Inch, though 
it may show clear traces of Sanskrit influence, contains 
aKo original mJigenous elements* * of great beauty and of 
gieat impoiiance for bistoiical purposes Unfortunately 
few scholnis only haA’e taken up, as yet, the study of the 
Diaviclian language^ and Hteratuie. but 3”oung students 
who complain that theie is nothing left fo do m Sanskiit 
Literature, wonld, J believe find their labouis amply 
lewaidedm that field” (pp XX-XXI), These are the 
Avoids in Avhich he is lefening to the stud) of indigenous 
Tamil works on Philosophy^ Literatiue and what not, and 
no need that we should emphasise too strongly if South 
India and its native literary actulty have ever been 
absent from his thoughts AAhen thinking of an histoiical 
evolution of Indian Philosophie> extant and extinct 
The only other lefererice lie makes to the Stddhnuta 
Di^einha is in the (hoptei on the Mimam'sa, where, in the 
eouise of out review we will diiecl appropiiatelj the 
jeader’h attention to it. 

The book is divided into nine cliapteis. The fiisi or the 
mfroJuctory chapter deals Avith the ph}sical and othei 
mateiial eiiMromnent.s in which the Hindus found lliem- 
selves placed that lielpecl a good d(ai for such a iich 
haivest of philosophic speculations in India, and with tho 
natural facilities afforded by physical feature^ and the ant 
of keen competition for the necessaims of life among the 
Hindus, tending to stimulate tliern to think seriously 
about Soul and God, the subjeotivation ot the Human Indi- 
\ idual and the objectivity of the puzzling Kosmos. The 
'second cliaprer gives an aceoun^ of the Vedas and the Vcdic 
gods, and seeks to fathom in their inmost depth's for 
the latent springs of the futui j philosophical fei mentation of 
India and to explain how the potential geims imbedded in 

1 ' See in*ei aha my commumcacion, “ The University and the 
Veinacnlarfi The Motion Mml March I3th 1897, 
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them blobsomednp into the vaj^ue philosophic surmises of 
theUpamshad epoch and into the systematised philosophical 
Systems of the Sutra period. This biings us to the third 
chapte. entitled “ The s\ stems of PhdSsophy ” wheie in 
the main lie endea\oms to find ouo the common Rin)iiii{l- 
wcftk of the SIX main systems of Philosophv and to point 
to the necessity of amnemonic literature henii^ piesent in 
the absence of uiiting, ivlien pupils onginally lenint the 
respective ^y'‘tems in retired A'sramas m forests by getting 
by rote a collection of well-aiianged aphorisms constircted 
with due reference to minimise the labour of meinorv 
supplemented by oral lunning connnen tunes fiom their 
pieceptors. Chapter IV gives an excellent ‘'Ummaiy of the 
Uttaianuiaamsa of Badardyanaaseonceued and explained 
by Sankara, with a lew ioinuiks on Ramxmijas Ry^teln 
Chaptor V deals with tli<^ Ihii vainimaiusa wl'oso old name 
IS Nyava, Miice in U was o^igmally dovoloped those 
elements ol Indian l^ogic, wlneli migrated in succession 
to Ooiama s Nyaya sjstem, Badaiuyamis cieeil ni the 
hands of its later adherents, and np to the Nadiya recen- 
sion of the Nyaya school disfigaiing it to >ucdi a lei^th 
that it lost sight of the ongmal philosophic aim it set 
before itself and cohered itselt with a tliick mist of \etbal 
aciobatishi or W’d-jugglery Oi perhaps as >lax Muller 
thinks, the particulai mateuals which, to the exclusion of 
others, the Puivamimamsa drew from the coinnion fund of 
philosophical store were also diawn upon by \anous other 
Schools as necesbitj arose In Chap, VI licgues m account 
of the Sankhya, prefacing it with a shoit summary of the 
letter Vedanticdevolopuients with whii h the Sankhya was 
freely mixed Chap \ 1 1 has for its subject ‘‘ X oga and Saii- 
khya/’ disciisses the i elation between these tw^o. and ends 
with an aiidlysis of the Yoga, a^iid ( he beaiing of the »Sankhya 
01) it. in Chap VIII N^ajaand Vaiseshika aie ti/uehed upon, 
with a tairly good account of the Nj aya in its later stages, 
and an excellent resume of the Indian fiOgu. The indi®- 
solubleties lietween the N\aya and the Vaisesliika are veiy 
well sketched In (.'bap IX winch is the last cliapler, the 
Vaiseshika as an uidependant system is taken into con- 
sideration, and the Indian atomic philosophy and the so call- 
ed qualities ” postulated by Kanada are examined The 
closing section gives a thoughtful comparative view of all the 
six -3"stems, witli the points of contrast between tlieui and 
showing the und€il\ ing unity of conception running tlirough 
them though sometinios imbedded far below the surface. 
Wlukwer we may to hue to sny as legaids the coinple- 
tenes;, or anytlniur like exhaustiveness in the tieat- 
nient of the vanons systems adopted in the present work, 
one cannot but admire the almosst Indian fashion in 
which the philosophies nre presented to the readers 
without any perversion, distortion, or colouring and the 
broad-minded sympathy and extreme ievei*ence for pro- 
ductions of the Past exidenced in his exposition of the 
Indian systems Moic than all^ not content with explain- 


ing the philosophy with the ^kill and clearness of a true 
philosopher, the Professoi on every oocasicn is anxious 
to -me the piimary thoughts, difficulties and aspirations 
that surged within the lieast^* of Kapila, Padaiayana and 
ihe lest, whicli might ha\e ended in the six g’land 
*^3 stems of philosophy as the final solutions of pioblems 
jiresenting themselves (o those thinkers in this inexjdicable 
(Iramn of life Piot Max ifuller wants to find beneath 
ihe apparently cold philosophies of Kapilaand Badamvana 
winch were evidently the cnlnmiatvng upshot of a whole 
jienod or a senes of periods ot philosophic incubation, 
the living motnes the wny out of human tioubles, losses 
01 despondency and the incipient thoughts, conceived by 
tho^e thinking people in a puiely resigned spirit ImnkcTing 
attoi thoTrntli. Ho cieates simpathies in us to hkeour 
<»ld philosopheis, since the h.iine pioblems whioli assail 
11^ Hi thinking moments, confronted thpui, and the possible 
oUitions that stnick them as ways out of tiie difficury 
they have handed down to postenty And ibtiefoie they 
w^eieall human from top to too ami meant these as a 
method of (onsoliiig x*efiection when we open our eyes to 
the gordian knot of this world piesented to our senses 

There 18 rothmg striking in the In t rodiu toiy chapter 
for people that have hetnalieady u«-ed to Max Muller s 
othervvoiks* especially his font course>of (iiffonl le^lui'es 
on Natural, Physical, Anihropo!ogu‘al and Psjcbological 
Religion and bis Hibbeit lectuies on the Kelignms of 
India, foi’, in it we get only a connected ptesentation of his 
early views appej taming to the growth of pliilosophical 
thoughts iQ India almost necessitated by its ancient 
oeographic and economic conditions. The peace and plenty 
which people in India enjoyed in olden times coupled with 
a prodigal supply of food which Nature lavished 
without much labour on the pait if the inliabilants, 
gave them little care to mind the problems of eveiy day 
wants and left them nothing wliakvcr of the modem 
heat of politics, and thus surrounded as they were by a 
luxuriant vegetation, tropical groves and pleasant streams, 
Natme quickened tbeirmmds to a imiltitudeof speculations 
about the mvstery, variety and unity of the visible 
Kosmos, which culminated atter numheiless generations m 
the solid systems of philosophy, the gloiy of Indian 
peoples 1 hat this w^as so, is ev ideut when we look into 
die internal hiatouca^ evidence^ supplied by the antece- 
dent conditions fhar gave birth to Buddhism, the intellec- 
tual m ancient India as leflected in the Swetaswatara^ 
Kausbitaki and other Upanishads, and the post-Buddhistic 
history given us in theTripitaka, Brahxnajalasutta and the 
like The assistance of the Mahabharata also may be called 
111 here, as affording us a splendid glimpae of the domestic 
life lead by the Hindus in thoew hoary days. More than 
all, the accounts of Megasthenes, the ambassador of 

» 2 Vidp also Max Muller's History of A oeient Sanskrit Litcratoie^ 
Ciiap IV and hi^ India, what cm it teach ns 
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Seleucus Nicator at the com t of Chandragupta, and of 
Hioaeu-tlisa ig, the Chinese pilgnin who visited India 
at what may be called the Renaissance period of Sansk it 
Ijiterature, give us their own share of evidence as to the 
philosophic and almost unpolitical atmospheie in which 
the people ol anoioiit India breathed Thus Pi of Max 
Muller after summing up all the evidence has to say, 

“ As far back as we can t.ace the histoiy of thought iii 
India, fTOm the time of king Haisha and the Buddhist 
pilginns back to the desciiptioiis found in the Mahabha- 
lata, the testimonies of the O’cek invaders, the minute 
accounts of the Buddhists in their Tnpitaka, and in the 
end the Upaiiishads themselves, and the hymns ot the 
Veda, we aic met eieiywhe.e by the same pictn^’e, a 
society lu winch ^pllltual inieiests predominate and throw 
all niateiial Intel esis into the shade, a w 01 hi of tliinkcis, 
a nation of philoMiphei s” f p. 42 1, 

In the second chapter an account of the Vedas is given 
astheliteia'y docunieiit in which philosophy had not as yet 
been differentiated fiom leligion, or at least, in the Sam Iota 
portion of winch oven aforecast is hardly possible of the ap- 
pai'ent distinction bet ween lehgion and philosophy inaugu- 
i*ati*d iniperceptiblj in the Upanisliads and reaching its 
noonday vigour in the Siitia period The various steps 
by which the chaos of Vcdic philosophy was ledneed to the 
cosmos of the Sutia-peiiod Schools are lucidly sketched, 
with philological notes on vaiious woids found lu the 
Vetfas that hecai^c in aftertimes, the key>stones of vaiioiis 
philosophic s} stems. The sj ncretisni and the heuotheisra of 
the Samhitas and the Btalimanas, as well as the polytheistic 
tendencies foiitul III the cailiei poitions of some of the 
Big- Vcdic hymns, aie .succeeded by the pantheism and 
monotheism of the I'panishads, nay m some instances, by 
ntterances pointing to a positive belief iii monism When 
speaking about the three classes of Vedic gods, ot the sky, 
of the niid-air mid of the earth ho alludes to the cmious 
fact of the absence of anv thing like Star-worship m India 
toany prominent evtcut and then goes mi A few of the 
stars only, such ns weie connected with hnuiaii atfaii's, de- 
termining ceitoin seasons, and marking the time of lain 
(Hyades), the ret inn of calmer weather (Pleiades), o: the 
time for mowing (KiittikasI, vveie noticed and named, 
but they never ruse to the tank ot the high jjods ’’ (p 49) 
Professor Mii\ Muller is evidently inuking here an eironc- 
0U8 distinotiuii lietween the Pleiadct and the Kiittikas 
which both, on the other hand, lefei to the same widely 
extended groups ' '* The distinction between syucieti«m and 
honotheism which puzzled and confounded Ptof Weber 
is well worth noting Several gods m the Vedas owing to 
their position m Nat ui'e were seen to perform the same acts. 

tJ See Xowcoinh'ft p t-ie, AU^ H G Tilak 

Orion or Rp*onrch« into rhv tntifiuity of the Vedas 


and hence a Vedic poet might well take upon himself to 
say that Agni acted not only with Indra or Savitri but that 
ill certain of his duties Agni was Indra and was Savitri, 
The number of dual and tuple gods that were thus 
addressed as woi king -n unison for the tune will he 
b. ought within the phase of worship known as syncietisto 
and it is to be caiefully distinguished from henotheism 
which addresses for the moment either Indra or Agni 
or Vainna as the only God in existence with an eiitii% 
forgetfulness of all other gods And this distinction is 
very interesting to ns since it was a jions aihoam to 
Prof Weber in the study of comparative mythology, and 
he actually mistook the syncretism of Prof. Max Muller 
foi his henotheism, and began blaming him on that 
account. In a way therefore vve could see how the syn- 
cietism of the V^edic poets should lead to the later mono- 
theistic theology and the henothei&tio phase to momsiic 
philosophy which in the hvnds of Sankara lose to be* a 
wonderful engine of influence. He points to two sukt«,s 
fiom the Big Veda,' ^ and Ends in the tirstof them the germs 
of monotheism and m the second ot Adwaitisni He also 
tianslates for us ‘‘The Hymn to the Unknown God” from the 
Rig Veda, which though other scholais believe was intend- 
ed for the individualised god Prajapati, Max Muller 
maintains to be the expression ot a yeamii g after one 
supreme Deity, who had made Heaven and Eaith, the Sea, 
and all that in them i«. This is one of the very few hymns 
mthe Rig Veda pointing m a decided manner to the thii->t 
of the Indian mind after a monotheistic conception to start 
with. And from the monotheistic Prajapati sprang cod;- 
ceptionsot Biahman (neut), unniauifested and absolnte, 
and Brahma (masc) manifested and phenomenal, and an 
emanation from Xngniuthi Bii/hinau. useful from a 
Vyavahanc pointof view for the populai worship of minds 
full of overflowing devotion towards a ' Father in Heaven ” 
The Xasadiya hymn of the Rig Veda gives ns a clue to 
the niuid of the Vedic poet wno constantly oscillated 
between a pel sonal and impersonal or rather a supei- 
peisonal cause from whence the Universe emanated The 

term That One. was applied to the Deity as 

abolishing ideas connected with the male oi female "ex, 
with a pcisonal and proper name, limited ip*o jaefo .nd 
theietoro not tit to fill tie place which was fo be filled by 
an nulimited and absolnte power as tl s primary cause of 
all CTeated things The v anous meanings o* Brahman, 


1 • I shall tiu'Kc tlipiu at Icnjfth here — (i) Hi. 1, 16-1 46 
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Atman, Tadekani, anti tlie etymology of Biahman from 
Biih ftie elaborately discussed. Max Muller dissents horn 
the opinion (»f Piuf, Webei tliat “the logos-ideu had no 
antecedents iii Gieece to accouiit for it'* but was influenc- 
ed bj tlie Vedie Vacli He sa^ s “ Ic say nothing else, VaUi 
IS aleininme, ** atnascuhne, and that in\oUes more 

than a (lificienco of grammatical gendei'’ (p 74) and a 
little further on adds ' it is quite tiue Ibat Pi of. Webei 
was caielul to add the clause ‘that be did not intend to 
gi\c all} opinion on tins question,’ but, after such a confes- 
sion it la hanP} bcconiuig to hint tliat those who ha\e 
given an opinion on this question, bad derived tlieti in- 
formation tiOfU him.'’’ Though Piol Ma\ Muller, in duly 
bound, deploics the (‘ouduct of Piof. Weber it is all ot a 
piece vvitli what I previoiisl} tlesciibed of him In con- 
nection with tins (juestioii of Logo-*, Prof. Max Muller 
thiiishes out the subject of intcllcctudl inteuoiuse between 
the Hindus and the fJicdvS in olden (lavs and the limits ol 
p(jssibiliti(*s of an oxeliango of plulosoplnoal thought bet- 
ween the two countries, and then icveits to the derivation 
of Hi ilunaii in the following wtnd^, ‘ I pielcr to begin witli 
Ibaliman as a iionyni ot Jbih in Hxihiispnti, meaning 
word or sjieech, and to admit liy the side of it anotlmr 
Biahmrn, ineamng that uliieh iittcis oi dines forth 
(PiacLja \a}ati) oi mauitestsoi cicates, tliat which is the 
universal snppoit (Skainl)ha) or force (DakshaJ in fact 
Hralnnan sui li as we find it afterwauls, whether as a 
aeutei, IJiahinaii oi foi more popular purposes, as a mas- 
culine, Bialiina’ ([> fii this he difiers Irom Duesson 

who pioposes fur tlie word a utualisnc origin and from 
iiiaii} an another scholar giving or suggesting ever so 
many possible (‘onjectuies Ho aNo believe'' a lemotocon- 
ucctiou may be s(‘CMited in point of significance between 
the (heek Logos and the Indian Biahman consiilering the 
relations* " mind and speech boic to one another in tlie eyes 
of the Hindu And he concludes tliecliaptei aftei looking 
to tlie meauiii" and ouuiience iii the Vedas of the words 
Atman and the lest, w itli the lines '‘a helicl lu that Praja- 
pat?, as a pmsonal god, was the beginning of monotheistic 
religion m India, while the recognition of Biahman and 
Atman as one constituted the foundation of all themonw- 
ti(‘ philosophy of that coiiutij'’ (p, {)(>) 

‘ The 8} stems of philosophy ' the su])|ect of the Aid 
chapter The aim of this chaptei is lo present the com- 
mon pliilosoDliical ideas slimed by all tlie school'' Such 
ideas vvei'e to bo tound in the nio'st pionouticed foim in the 
classical I pamshads, and haviog them as tlic foundation'' 
the supeiNtrucf lire of many sj stems was laisecl. These srei- 
iiiinal notions may be enumerated in the following ordei, 1 

* For the historical iinrctcdciitbof the I o^os Sec Max MuIIoi 
TheoBoph} |>|> rt $t,i 

i a Sec my article on “.Mode t a Orient il S< hoIau])q> Siddbanta 
Decpika, Vo) II 

t 7 Vide Sankara’s Sclmha on The Vedanta Smiaa 


Metemps}chosis (Sambira) 2 Immortality 3 Theso-eo lied 
‘ pevhinii'sm ’ 4 Kainiano In^allilnlit} ofVed^b Thetlu'ee 
giiias, Sat\n, Rajas an^ Tam a«. A resume of the mam 
philosophical systems and then* irapoit-int tenets is given 
fiom JIadhnsudana Sarasvati’s Prasthanabhedha, a gom- 
pdiatively modern treatise After a piehminary accouut 
of the I anous sj stems, Sfadhiisudana rti^covers behind the 
multiple (hieisity of philosophical giowths thioe mam 
loots of thought computing, 1. The ArainUia Vada,*^ 2 
Pa: mama Vadn ‘ '* and il. Vnai ta Vada- " Commenting on 
the tlesci iption of Nya\ a in Piastliaiia Rheda, SIa\ Muller 
says, No one could niiderstaiid why sncli things as doubt, 
example, wiaiigliiio Ac. could possibly bo called categones 
or FiuHhuihithti and it is no woiidei (hat Rittei and 
otheis should have spoken ot the Nia.va with open cou- 
tempt as thoj liaiedone, if sin li things wete lepiesented 
to tliem .IS the (ategones <i Indian Logie” (p. Id')) This 
lemaik faiily indicates the pitfalls that lie m tlie path of 
a Sanskutist who uiideiiakes tiaoslatious of Sauskut 
philosophical woiks without pi e\ ion-> general philosophic 
culture. W’e caunot lesist reincmbcimg in this coimei tion 
the lemaiks of Pi of Oaibe- ' against Drs Rallantyne and 
Hall astranslatcnsoftlieSanklnaapIioiisms (f Kapila, 
luid those elsewheic ot Max ifullei pouifiiig to J)r 
Rajeiuha lad Mifras \ciMon of Pataiiiali’s Yoga Sutias 
with Bhoja Raja <, com mental} Ho mi}s the six Padar- 
thns--of Ixanadn cannot all bctianslatod liy the teim cate- 
gonts, because the woid Padaitha is not lightly tiansla- 
ted by lategor} when wc appU it to Samaiaia lint e\en 
it we doubtful!} icndei tlic sixth and the seventh as 
categoues, the teim would of coiuse be (juite imv liieious 
x\ lieu applied to the Padarthas of Gotaina. The latter 
find tbeir place mostl} under Piameya.'-’ > And Madtmsu- 
daiiawmdsup. after catalog umg m some detail all tbesys- 
teui' a> ' Thi'' tlieV edaiita, is indeed the priueip.d ot all 
docti me', an} otbei doeti me is but a eonipluneiit of it, and 
tbeiefore it alone is to be leieieuced b} all who wish for 
libiiation, and tins according to the inteiprettUion iif the 

' UiuUi tills we mic'it Lung \ ai'eslnka and .M.iiiat'nw 

inUi tins w. mi\ lumtioii the Sauklon, Vojiu, rampata, 
and lai iliai.itia Sv stems ami the \ I'l'lii.nlwnna (ij Rnniatnija 

ImM* nmlei till-, hciuliii}! ihepuielx Jfonisttc Sdiool of 
the \d«aitin Siee Snnkai (haixaaed li.' iatei folhmoi ' \ id i j. 
ia.ua JladhuMukina \a<ha.pmhi Mieia S.otswainilMna .and 
the iPM. 'the '•1,11 '(Imol'of A i-naimbhikblm and others 
win we,. 01 the Mon.'iu Sanklu.a cnit nui abo he hi,mt.d.t 
uucli'i till" luail 

-*1 Snnklua Sntta \ntt. o, Am„,ddha .> t„m,ne„lai t .n,d the 
ouetnal patls ot Aedant.n Maha.Ima ' commenlaiv to theSankhi.i 
."ntias edited 1.V R (.at he Bihlnnh Indit heias hef.uH p Xl' 

B.' The} .utl Draiva-'. Ouna.k Kanmm4 SSman^a (the 
highest is s.ttta) .1 Vi'ishati S.imat.ua, and to winch mat he 
addetl 7 .Vbhai , 

■! > Meat nig not so unut, w},at lia-, to bt proied or est.aWisbtd, as 
what foiiii'i the object nf onr knowled.-e 
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venerable Sankaia — this is the secret “ Heie” as Max 
Muller lightly says “\veseecleaily thatMadhusudana con- 
sidered the Vedanta philosophy fs intei'pieted by Sankaia, if 
not ns the onl j true one, still as the best of all philosophies ** 
After giving an account of the Pnasthana Eheda and its con- 
tents, a list of books of refeierice is suggested for students 
v/ho miglit not know Sansknt We should think the 
list IS not iicli and allo^^s no choice on the pait of 
the student to select fiom, in addition to some of the 
books being not very good of their kind* But of course 
the bibliography he gives in some of the later chapters 
when dealing vith tlie sy^teius individually and 

separately is ample. Max Muller aftex’ giMUg, or 
rather lepioducing an. account fioni Madhusudaua’s 
book, intioduces us to the Bnhaspati Sutras, a book that is 
now lost to us and the existence of which we are now led to 
infer, both from the account given in the Maitrayanija 
Upanishad, of Bnhaspati teaching the Asuras pernicious 
dootiiues calculated to do spiritual harm to them and 
the slioi’t estimate given of that philosophy lu the chapter 
on the Chat vaka system in the Sarvadarsana Sangraha^-^ 
of Madhava The Bnhaspati Sutras informs us of the cult 
of the Laukayatikas and the Charvakas, materialists and 
atheists. About the Vaikhanasa Sutras we find an allusion 
made by Bhaskaracharya* ® and they were possibly intend- 
ed for Vanaprasthas, Max Muller is almost silent about 
them, TheBhikslia Sutras, quoted by Paniniso is referred 
to, intended it would seem according to Max Muller for 
Brabmanio mendicants, though identified by Taranatha 
Tarkavachaspati^ 7 with the Vedanta Sutras. These Sutras 
are now entirely lost for us. The dates of the whole litera- 
ture of the Sutras are in gieat uncertamtj We cannot le 
sure always when the Sutras attained their literary written- 
down form after undergoing through generations of years 
countless changes at thehandsof every devoted student and 
receiving accretions in all ways The latest of them namely 
the Sankhya Sutras esm be sot down at the 14th century 
A. U Not that the Sankhya philosophy is modem is 
the inference we are w^airanted in making from such a 
1 ecent date, but that a body of Saiikhyau doctxiues were in 
the air from a very ancient time, perhaps as ancient as 
tlie Brnhiuana period, because their existence is testified 
to hy Icvaiaknshna’s^® Karikar, and the Tatwa Samasa, 
though some contend that the latter is a modern work, and 
others^^^ urge thatmitaie contained tho original Sankhya 
aphorisms themselves though receuingsome additions fiom 

4 Cowell and Gough Saivadaraana Sangraha pp 2 13 Char- 
'v aka System, - 

- 5 Scholia on Brahma Sutras III, 3, 6, 3 

2 e Panim Ashtadhyayi IV 3 110 

2 7 Siddhanta Kaumndi edi^-ed with a commentaiy named Sarala 
hy T, Tarkavachaspathi Vol I, p, 692. 

2 S Popularly, Sankhya KS.iikas with a commentary by Gauda- 
pada and also with another gloss by Vacliaspathi Micia 

2 ^ This IS Max Muller’s view 
17 


a later generation or the coTnuienlator, and that the doc- 
trines so existing in the mouths of the Sankhyan votaries 
leceived their final litei ary form in the 14th centuiy A, D. 
The most ancient Sutras existed as accepted doctunes long 
befoie the time of Buddha and began to take their Iiteiary 
form and be fixed a« such in the memory of men 
belonging to particular schools, from the sixth century B 0 
up till the second ceutuiy B.C We cannot be sure of setting 
nioredefimte limits in the matter of dates and so can merely 
say that the dogma and cult of each school must have been 
reduced fiom their amoi phous state to the fomiilated con- 
dition in winch w^e find it in the Sutras presented to us 
at the time indicated above. It goes without saying that 
even after the literal y shackles of the Sutra-loim were 
put upon them, they weie never invaded by that 
petrifaction, which cupples thoughts and allows no 
more reformation, addition or amplification, till com- 
paratively very recent times All the time after the <2nd 
centuiy B C, they have been leceiving ever so many 
changes as each Asrama of disciples handled them, thought 
about them and began to work upon them. This would 
explain why sometimes, as in the Yoga-Sutias of Patan- 
]ah, appaiently incongruous statements appear from 
the hand of the same fictitious author, *afid why 
the tenets expounded in one chapter do not tally 
with what are taught in the next. The name of the 
author is tackled on to the Sutras as a sort of 
respect showm to the original thinker or compiler, and 
they go on growing from generation to generation We 
know^ in the Brahma Sutras, there are places in w'hip.li 
ifc IS said explicitly that BMarayana says so and ^so No 
author would speak of himself m the third person and 
the explanation we have given would throw light 
upon such apparent anomalies which ever appeal" in the 
Sutra literatuie of India. So to speak, if we may 
oompaie the period of metaphysical activity which 
characterised India in the sixth century B C and in 
which for the first time the various codes of systems 
got to the first stage of hteiaiy crystallization, to a 
fermenting vat, Buddha we may teim as one of the very 
prolifeious yeast-cells The g\ mnosophist Nirgraiitha or 
Gnatliiputra was one of the older cells in this vat and 
many an other cell w^as active when the vat was fermenting, 
and with the subsidy of fermentation some of them died, 
a few among w'hich leaving atiace of then life-liistory, 
while a large number have snruved with tneir progeny 
thriving and very healthy About the common philosophi- 
cal fund underlying all philosophies, we may with pleasure 
note that Prof Max Muller appears quite ]ust in his obser- 
vations and completely defensive ‘in guaiding the Indian 
cause. Because when speaking about the so-called element 
of Pessimism ” with which foreigners have charged 
the Indian Philosophy, he is light in retorting that the In- 
dian Philosophers are by no means dwelling forever onihe 
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miseries of life, and they are not always whimng and 
protesting that life is not worth living. They simply 
state that ihey received the fiist impulse to philosophical 
reflection on viewing the snffeiing in the woild And iii 
Max Muller’s woids “ consideiing that the aim of all Indian 
Philosophy was the lemoial of snffeiing, which was 
caused by nescience, and the attainment ot the highest 
happiness, which was produced liy knowledge, w’e should 
have more light to call it EndaeDmmtic than FeiSimi'-tu ” 
(p 140) When the cause of the apparent suffering which 
necessitateo the Indian Pliilosophei to look to the tiue spi- 
ingsof liappiness. eonsideung that soirow, weanuess, dis- 
appointment and pain appei tain to the flesh, is uiqimed 
into, all the philosophic cults have hut one answer to gue, 
though in different ways or forms The Vedanta guo'- 
Avidya,'*® the Saiikhya, Aviveka,® ’ the Hyaya, Milhyag- 
nana^® and so on, and to break thisBa«d/ca of ignni.iuco by 
genome Gnana is the consoling woik of Philosophy. About 
the Gunas as a common factor in all philosophies m India, 
■we have only to say they are made up of three constituents 
which core espond® ® in a near way with Hegel’s The ii', 
Antithesis and Synthesis. In the most general sense they 
represent no more than a series comjirisiug three teims, the 
twoextiemes standing for Ra]asand Tamas, and the middle 
term foi Sattva Tension between these qualities, accoid- 
ing to Indian Philosophy, produces activity and stuggle. 
Eqnihbnnm leads to temporary or final rest. This prin- 
ciple is applied over and over again in sy'^teras that 
recognise a Cosmic Parinama or Evolution, sneh as the 
Sr/nkbys, where every step in the building of the Cosmos 
is explained by an application of the principle of the prepon- 
derance or equality of tlie Gunas. Prof. Max Muller’s 
vindication of the ultimate Duhlcha-Nnai ana of every one 
of the Indian Philosophies, be it the Purva Mimamsa’s 
service in lessening tue ordmaryatfiictions of man bymeans 
of sacrifices, the Uttara-Mimamsa’ii removal of Nescience 
through Vidya, the Sankhya’s promise of a complete 
cessation of all pam by the liberation of the Purusha, the 
Toga’s reaching Kaivalya by Samadhi, the Vaiseshika s 
final cessation of all pain by the piomise of a knowledge 
of Truth and Gotama’s holding out Apavarga from thecom- 
plete destruction of all pain by means of logic, against the 
charge of Pessimism brought against it by undiscerning 
critics who have no brains to feel that philosophy is not 
after all suicide, is very jnst and sympathetic, nndit show's 
in the author a tine insight into the veiy core and tenor 
of the Indian philosophy. What stnkes us nlw’ays as 
jpor excellence about the Professor is tlie almost Hindu 
devotional spirit that lights up his weighty words and the 

80 Netcience, 

3 1 NondtaenmnaUon. 

8 S false Knowledge. 

8* In this manner 8— Hegel’s Them to the Indiaii Satire, his 
Anitthme to the Indian Tamas, and Synthem to Rajas. 


genuine fueling of a leal Vedantm or rather an Indian 
philosopher, that inspues his words and give? a leverent 
charm to his earnest expositions. 

We how pass to the 4th Chapter which tieats of the 
Vedanta o’ Uttara Miuiamsa All through the chapter 
he takes as the type of tlie Veihinta School, Sankara, since 
he IS an Ultra-Monist and lepieseiits the ancient 
tiaditiou and spiiit cf the Upanishads, though ibeie may 
be twoopmionsit he is porttaying Badarayana iight'y, and 
IS a consistent logician caiiying with unflinching piecisiou 
the re.sults to their final and legitimate conclusion when 
once tho premisses aie gi anted The account winch 
^lax Mnllei guesof the Vcdautais \eiy clear and takes 
up all its lecondite ami ohscuie points one 1>\ one 
and cleais them up m a wuj that will appeal to fimoiaian 
readeis The moot point ot the origin ot NesMence is 
well touched upon Speaking about fJadaiayana, Mav 
Mullersays, “He is to us a name, and an intellectual 
power, but nothing else We know the chile of Ins great 
Commentator, Sainkaiw’^ in the 8th Cent A. 1). oi 7tli 
Century A. D and we know that another commentator 
w'as even eailier. "We also know that Bodliayaiia’s com- 
mentary was followed by Ramanuja It i^ quite possible 
that Bodhayana,'’® like Ramanuja, lepre-sented a more 
ancieiil and faithful interpretation of Baclarayana’s Sutras, 
and that Sankaia’s philosopliy in its unflinching Monism 

his own rather than Badarayana's But no manuscript 
of Bodhayana has yet been discovered ” We do not know 
wbatMax Muller means by the possibility of Ramanuja’s 
repiesenting a raoie ancient and faithful inteipietation of 
Badarayana, on the reason of Ins having Bodhayana, an- 
other interpreter, befoie him If on this argument there is 
a possibility for Ramanuja to reflect an ancient intei pveta- 
tion of Badaiayana, the possibility is twice iii the case cf 
Sankara, becanse be has going before him Gandapada,*® 

3 4 Vide, liowpiei' des Vedanta of Duossen, p 37 , Also 

Fleet Indian .^ntijuaiy, Jan 1837, P. 41 , Again Mi Pathnka in 
the Indian Ant XI, 174 Mi Teling fives Kankaiu's date as eailv 
as 300 A. D 

3B Thibaut Vedant'«-Sntras with Sanknia's Comment S B JB. 
p XXII We must nute however heie that Diaimdahliasliyn, a 
commentary on Bodbaj ana is suppoited by Sankara sonetimes. 
Vide Sankaia on CUhandogya Upanisluid— V V R 

3 a The stemraa of Sankaia is found in the veise 

Here evidently refers to Sureewaracharya, the 

author of the colossal commentary on the Scholia of Sankara to the 
Bnhadaranyaka Upanishad* 
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Up^varslia and otliei-s. Gaudapada is the author of a 
Bhasbya® ^ on the Hankhya-Karika of Icvarakrishna, and 
the grand-Guiu of Sankara Possibly he is older thn - 
Bodhayana who ’S little else but a figment of fancy to us m 
the absence of any works ascribed to him or contemporaiy 
evidence And Upavatsha is the one mentioned in Kathn- 
santsagara^ ^ as the teacher of Panini though about 
the identity Max Muller entertains some dcubt. 
As such when once the identity is granted the 
commentator Upavarsha must be shifted to the Sutra 
period itself, m hich means considerably prior in time to 
Bodhayana We seetheretore that Sankara was apiomineid 
teacher of tlje Monistic School winch had its paiampaias 
as ranch bofoie as afterwards In fact we find in Ganda- 
pada’sKarikas®’ on IheMaudukyalTpanishad distinct ideas 
about Maya, about and about Advaitism in 

Sankara's sense. So that Sankai a does not deserve any 
credit as the ex.clasive author of the Monistic Theory. He 
was essentially an excellent expounder, but buckled 
also with the strong armour of aggiessive coutioversy, and 
therefore, i epresented a recension only of the Monistic 
School that had its beginnings in the dateless past About 
Upavaisha we know that he w'asPanim’s preceptor and one 
of Sankara’s Acharaya Vaiga In this way we see that 
on the score of antiquity Sankara has more histoiical per- 
sons to support hia cult And if foi one or two Sutras of 
Badarayana, Ramanuja’s explanation would fit m better, 
three times the number of it could be shown in the same 
hook where Sankara’s would do so best. Our concluding 

3 7 An edition of the book is extant, translated and annotated by 
Wilson and Colebrooke 

88 Vide Tawney’s Translation of Somaderas Aathasantbsagara 
Biblioth Ind Senes 

3 9 llandukya Upamshad with Gaudapada-Karika and Sankara- 
Bhasbya Anandasbrama Senes The following are some of the 
Slokas from the Kankas of Gaudapada in which most 

emphatic utterances of Monism and the theory of Maya — 

ST || P. 86 

cfr# Slier ei^ ii p isi 

5i^f^33Trir^ i 

m ST5rr#^’sr5TIsT^ (I P. and reneat ed 

once again at the end of the topic on p 193 

40 What has often been quoted as the shortest summaiy of the 
Yedanta in a couple of lines represents the Vedanta of Sanhara, 
not of Bamanuja — 

m 3THT^<i»ir n See, moreover, 

Max Mailer. Theosophy, pp. 3l7 et seq 


evidence of fidelity to the original meaning and the icst, 
must rest only on our knowing the leal view of Bndara- 
yana, which must be a sphiux defying solut on till 
we get at another buok of Badarayana’s giving us a cleaier 
insight into his views As it is, it is indiscreet to ventuic 
on guesses Tlubaut, on whose introduction to liis 'I’ran'j- 
lation of the Brahma Sutras so much devolves, had, as Ins 
Pundit-fneuds to assist him at translating Sankara’s scholia, 
two Visishtadwaitins,^^ both Professors intheBenaies 
Sanskrit College The case, one can imagine, will be en- 
tirely diffe.ent, if a scholar like Duessen, Ma- Jluller 
or the late M. N Dvivedi, who will combine w’lth previous 
philosophic tiaimng splendid independent capacities for 
translation, would go to the work as a moiiist As a matter 
of fact, Duessen 's interpretation ofllieSuti as is at eutre 
variaucewith Thibaut’s. After all,whether ancient onnodei n> 
as in science so in philosophy, there ought to he piogiess m 
thought and the evidence of it is to he sought in the works 
of men standing the test of every logical p"Oof, eveiy light 
inquiry, every zealous argument If Ramanuja who lived 
as late as the 13 cent A d could quote the name of a 
phantom-commentator Bodhayana, to testify to whose ex- 
istence there is not a vestige of historical evidence left, and 
if thereby he could claim priority of teaching and faithtul- 
ness of interpretation ot the Vedanta Sutras, how’ much 
more should Sankai’a, a thinker who lived as old as the 8th 
century a p , who could clain\ among his Guru-Paiampara, 
a grand-preceptor in Gaudapada and a hoary commentator 
m Bhagavad Upavarsha, do so for his views? Sankara’s 
philosophy cannot be said therefoie to be his own in as 
much as Ramanuja’s cannot be. Both represented in- 
dependent st: earns of tradition and the stream" must have 
taken their nse in ancient days Both must have had their 
own Paramp»i as. Both were Huxleys suddenly necessitated 
for the support of Darwins growing effete Sankai a’s 
philosophy, even if said to be at vaiiance with Badarayana’s, 
can claim a still gi’eater antiquity, nay the greatest 
antiquity, because it reflects the Upamshads in the most 
coireot and consistent manner.^® About the strength of 
his views and the nn approachable power of Ins arguments 
I need not speak heie, because Max Muller himself speaks 
about them very elaborately in the hook under leview and 
elsewhere with overflowing admiration. 

Prof Max Muller in discussing the identity or otherwise 
efthe Vyasa of the Mahabharat and theVyasa of the Brah- 
ma Sntias, wants to make a case out of the different styles 
of the two works, and so he says “Vyasa or Krishna Dvai- 
payana is the name given to the author of the Mahabharata, 
and no two styles can well be more different than that cf 

A iTbeir names are, 1 believe, Bama Misra Sastrin and Jagnes- 
wara Sasfcrm Thibaat VedanU Sutraawith Sankara Bhaehya. 
Introduction 

AS Max Mailer Theosopky, p 113. “ If we take the' UpaniBhads, 
as a whole, 1 should say that Sankara Is the more thorough and faith- 
ful exponent of their Teaching ” 
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the VySsa cf tlie Mahabliaiata, and that of Vj^sa, the 
supposed author of the so-called Vy&sa-Sutras” (p 153.) 
If other things pointed to the identity between tne two, tins 
cannot be taken as any ai’gnment to disprove it, since we 
know theie are various things to determine the diction of 
^11 author, such as the natiiie of the subject, the form in 
•which he chooses in write, the literary style he has peJect- 
ed at a paiticularstageinhisHfe'AVehave seen how S P. 
JPandit'*® in his edition of Malavikagnimitra has exploded 
Pi of Wilson’s wrong views and shown that the Kalidasa of 
Jlalavikagmmiti’a and that of Ragnvamsa and Sakuntala 
though apparently varions, yet, judging fiom the sameness 
ot imagery between the two, and noting that the sui face- 
differences of style in their books are explained by stages 
in the growth of the peifection of literary niannei, weie 
really one. And we have another living example in the variant 
styles of Tai’anatba Tarka Vachaspathi. Any good Sanskiit 
student must perceive the difference of styleinhis Asubodha- 
Vyakaiaiiain, awo’k written in Sutra-form •which cannot 
boast of literary grace by any means, from his oi dinary m ode 
lu the Encyclopaedic Lexicon, Vachaspafya, mai ked by ease, 
flow, elegance and nervousness The same may be said 
of the dispaiity of diction patent betwreen Vndyai anya’s 
Pancliadasi ''.nd his Jiianmuktiviveka, The differ euee 
of stjle is uo complete test, whatever may be said of 
evidences otherwise adduced. Prof. Hax Muller’s linguistic 
explanation as to why the nameVyasa should become connec- 
ted -with tic Mahabhaiata and with the Brahma Sutras by 
pointing to its meaning as a noun m,‘compilation’oi‘arrange- 
ment,’ is we believe given in playful humour. It is a cunous 
thing in the Indian world of letters, we would urge to the 
attention of Max Muller, that the name of every great person 
connected with any classical movement or woik,is often such 
as eau bear a meaning enlightening us about the labours of 
the owner of the appellation, so that the meaning of an auth- 
01 ’s name suiting his work, should not lead us to vague sur- 
mises about his non-existence, and about the pi eseuce of a 
models 02)61 andt done regarding the writing of a book, 
0i the w’ay in which it was handed down. Any way we 
must rest content with the reflection that these were the 
names suggested by adheients, or cotemporary men, to the 
author in consonance ■with his acts, m place of his true 
name This amphybolj of names is not a rare thing 
111 Sanskiit Literature. Other things being equal 
tbeiefore we may leave the disparity of style etc 
between the Mahabharata and the Vyasa Sutras 
quite out of account, as it makes a hair of difference 
either m supporting or weakening a view On P. 154, 
occuis the statement “ Yeebaspati Micra declares that 
the Bhikshu Sutras aie the same as the Yedanta Sutras 
aud that the followers of Par.-Earya were in consequence 
called Parasanns.” Evidently Max Muller is maWng a 

48 Tide Malanks^imitm of Kalidasa by S. F. Faadif!, Bombay 
Sanskrit Series, Introduction. 


mistake here, it is Tarniiatha Taika Yacbaspallii”^* and 
not Vachaspathi Micra that declares the identity of Bhik- 
hu and the Y edanta Sn tras The occui i ence of Y achaspathi 
in both the names lias been the cause ol t’.ie mistake in Max 
Miillei’s book, because hebirnself i ightly gives the refeience 
on P 113, note 2 Wlieii discus.sing the relative age of the 
Yedanta Sutras and the Bhagavat Gita, Max Muller quotes 
a passage from the latter in which occurs the expression 
Bmlma Sutras and to winch a wrong reference is given It 
IS the 4th sloka^®of Chapter XIII and not the 3rd one as 
pointed out by Max Mallei Max Muller takes this Biahma 
Siiiitts to refer to the Vyasa Sutresand he has foi gotten that 
Sankara who was the most ancient commentator whose 
wrorks have readied ns of both Bhagavat Gita and Brahma 
tSutiasandwhotlierefoiewasiiiabetter position to ]udgeo£ 

reference and like, explains ‘ by 

I: 

Os >0 

though Anaiidagin who is a later scholiast on 
Sankara suggests as an alternative explanation, also a 
reference Ho suggests as the greatest 

concession made to the antiquity of the Gita that it may 
be contemporaneous with the Brahnia-Sutres We should 
think w'lth Sankara that the expression ‘ Brahma Sutras ' 
does not refer to the Vedanta Sutras but to a different sub- 
ject altogether, Professor Max Muller does not give us any 
cogent proof to substantiate hia statement, rather the very 
theory he propounds goes against him^”. The hazy coujec- 

■*4 Of com 80 Taranatha bases his note oa the works of Bliattoji 
Dikshita, Kagoji Bhatta and Gnanondra Sarasiati Tide hie 
edition of Siddhanta Kaamudi, Vol 1 p 592 

iSlhe Passage is this — 

II 

4 6 has latterly been urged sometimes by Dravidiau students 
that Sreekantha was anteiioi to Saiikaia, but we must keep this 
vie-^, at the most, in abejanco till hcttci contemporary evidence is 
brought to light I will take up this question in a future number* 
Soe howevei Siddhanta Deepika, vol 2, p 250 et sej* 

4 7 Anandagiu says. ‘ ‘ 

8«ei snpgastmg first 

Bliaga\ad-^ita Auandasrama edition, p 375. 

4 8 Foi Max Muller advances that under the earae name, different 
bodies of leligious tenets may appear in successive generations when 
mnemonic literature was the only resource So even granting as 
Ma\ Muller urges, that the Gita referred to the Biahma Sutras, it 
may be to a code of doctrines 'nhich were essentially different from 
the later Vyasa Sutras, since a body of doctrines undergoes ever so 
many changes before they reach their final literary form. As such 
the Professor’s suggestion does not hold water m either way. 
Assuming a reference to ** Brahma Irotras which is quite unlikely, it 
ought to have been to a body of doctrines of that name onalo^us 
to or different fixp the later Vyasa Sbtrns, hat which might 
possibly have been the onginal germs that devolonea into the 
mature Vyasa Sutras, 
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lures he makes e\en defying the vieA\ ot nati\e comnien- 
tatois aic nfit supported by the evidence of any liteiary 
document We l»n\e rot the leqtKsilL spnce to tia\cl o^er 
the question ev^n fail]) adtqratelj to sujqoit Sankaia’s 
inteipietation For one aspect of the same question winch 
leads us to Sankara’s view, we will lefer the reader to 
Telang’s able tieatnient of it in his edition of tlie 131iaga\ad 
m the Sacred Books of the East After a caieful 
examination of the intei nal and extei nul ev id(‘noes,he comes 
to tlie conclusion that the Gila Lelougs to apeiiod 'leiy 
antenoi to that of the Sutias, that in the one we liave 
the chaotic and plastid germs of an amorphous conglome- 
rate of the vg .1 lous philosophical schools, w hile in the other 
we find systems distinct! j maiked out and leadv made, -and 
that in fact one belongs to the Upanishad ami Biahmai.a 
peiiod and the other to the later Sutra peiiod, when not 
only definite philosophical systems, but aKolaw books weie 
formed Max Muller is, beyond doubt, echoing Sankara and 
linly leprosenting the Vedanta w'henhe &a}8,‘^But wemust 
I'emembei that it is the highest object of the Vedanta to 
prove that there is only one true leality namely Brahman, 
and that the mainfoldness of the visible woild is but the 
result of that Nescience which the VedantU is meant to 
destroy ’ (p. 192) He repeats the same Advaitic, or 
Brahmavadin’s view when he says “It is the very object 
o£ the Vedanta philosophy to expel and annihilate this 
Avidya and replace it by Vidya ” ® ^ On p, 203, the Pi ofessoi 
informs us, “As long as creation is conceived as a making 
or fashioning of matter, it does not cxt^c foi Badarayana. 
Creation with Badarayana would be nothing but the 
result of Nescience ” ‘Is this Ranmnuia s view"^\ we would 
ask, w ho believes that God is the j eal Ka') ta of a Xoumenal 
Cosmic Evolution, and if it were not, it is a serious puzzle 
if he IS lepresentmg Badarayana coiiectly What to 
Sankara, and of course to Badaiayana is Vyavaliarartham, 
is Satyam to Ramanuja Later on, in p. 220, Max Muller 
states, “ It sometimes seems as if Sankara and Bada- 
layana had actually admitted not only tw^o kinds of 
knowledge, but two Brahmans also, Sagunatn and 
Nirgunam, with or without qualities, but this would again 
apply to a state of Nescience or Avidia only , ” Surely 
this militates against the supposition that Ramanuja is a 
f ithful interpreter of Badaiayana Speaking about the 
highest point reachedby Indian philosophers, Max Muller 
exclaims “None of our philosophers, not excepting Heiac- 
l*t us, Plato, Cantor Hegel, has ventuied to erect su.ha 
spite never frightened by storms or lightnings^ Stone 
follows on stone m regular succession after once the first 

4^c/ Weber’s Indian Life p 243 Also Lassen’s Pieface to bis 
edition of Schlegel’s Gita, p XXXT, 

C>0 thd Introduction pp 31 et f>eq, and ante 

5 1 op cii p. 199 , cf also Max Muller Three Lectures on the 
Vedanta,? 62 
18 


stop has jcen made, aftei once it has been cleaily seen 
that in il e beginning theie can have been but One, as 
theie will be but One in the encl,wlietl ei we call it Atman 
or Biahman * * ^ * Wt cannot 1 ut admire the boldness 
with whuli the Hindu Metnphysiciair* nnpie&sed with 
the miseiies and evanescence of the woild, could bring 
himself to declaie even the liogos to be hut the lesult of 
Avidya oi Nescience, *^0 that in the destruction of that 
Avidya could be recognised the highest ob]ect, and the 
iummnvi houiitn (Puiiisliaitlia) ot man We need not 
praise or try to imitate a Colosseum, but if we have any 
heait fur the buildeis of ioimcrdays, \iecaiinol help 
feeling that it was a colossal and stupendous effort. 
And thus IS the feeling that I cannot resist in examining 
the ancient Vedanta'* Other philosopheis ha e denied 
the leality of the woild as peiceived, but i o one has 
ventured to deny at the same time the reality of what 
we call the Ego, the senses and the mind and their 
inherent foims” (p 240; As legaids the mistake that has 
prevailed in constiuing Sankara wiongly, the Professor 
feelu gly adds ‘ The dangei with San kaia’s Veda ntism 
w^as that w'bat to him was simply phenomenal, should 
be taken for purely fictitious There is howevei £.s great 
a difference between the two as theie is between Avidya 
and Mithyagnana Maya is the cause of a phenomenal, 
not of a fictitious woild , and if Sankara adopts the Vivarta 
instead of the Pannama doctnne, there is always some- 
thing on wLmh the Vivaita or Illusion is at woik,^^ ax,d 
which can not be depnved of it^ reality” (p. 243) After 
giving an account of the Iiistoiical cliaiacter of Ramanuja’s 
doctiines and the claim his exposition has on ou’ attention, 
and demonstrating also to us that Ramanuja w^as one of the 
legitimate oithodox ii terpreteiS of the Biahma Sutras, 
Max Muller contini es, “ We ought therefore to look on 
Ramaiiu]a as a peifect equal of Sankaia, so far a-i las i ight 
of inferpreimg Baclaiayana’s Sutras, according to his owm 
opinion, IS conccined* The individual philosopher 
IS but the mouth-piece ol tradition, and that tradition 
goes back further and fuithe., the more we tij to fix 
it clnoDologically’’ (p 24.j; , again ‘ In the absence of 
any definite historical materials it is quite impossible for 
ns to say whether, m the historical development of the 
philosophy at the time of Badarayana and afterwards, 
it was the absolute Monism as repres<'ijfed by Sankaia 
that took the lead, or whether the moie temperat^ Monism 
as we see it m Ramanuja’s commentary that exercised an 
eaihersw^ay ” (pp.248 etseq). Alluding afterwards to fJie 
archaic nature of the doctrines held foi-th in Ramanuja’s 
system, our book states, “ But it does not follow that 

5 2 Evidently MaxMuDer has in f^ind Sankars 

3 3 For the same strain of admiring veneration vide alto Max 
Muller Psychological Beligion pp, 281, 811, A13, 344, 319, 

3 4 1 would advise the reader in iapfiOrt of Max Muller^ tree 
iuterpretatiou, to look up Satikam’s gloss re the Vedanta Si ^ as 
111, 2, 3 , where the Sutras distinctly speak of Mdyut 
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this whethei hentical ui uidhodu/^^ opinion was^eally fiibt 
propounded by Ramanuja The only possible 

view that can be maititaiiied by an impaitial Ciitic 
■who looks to the tiue cult ot ^‘^dara} ana, is acUaiiced 
■when the Professor reinaiks on jlage 250, ' Hr Thibaut 
theieto e seems to me to be quite right ^^hen he 
says that botli Sankara «and Rani'vnuja pa\ often 
l€S6 terfuid to the iJaal tent e of the not dt and fo tmdi- 
fmthan to then desire of forcing Badaiayana tobeai tes- 
timony to the truth of their o^^ll philosophical theoius ” 
Max Miller is mistaken in belie\ing that in India Rama- 
nuja weilJs a veiy laige amount of influoiice o\ei the 
people, but as a matter of fact Sankara’^ fullouei& would 
exceed iQ point of numbei’^*^ all nienotothei following 
put to-ether. As regards his own indnidual opinion 
and convictions about the Vedanta, ila\ Mullei sa\s in 
great cheer, ‘‘At the sametimel make no seciet thatall my 
life I ha\e been ver) fond ot tbeVedanta, nay, 1 can fully 
agree with Schopenhauer and quite understand what he 
meant when he said, it (the study of the Upanishads) 
lias been the solace of my life, it will be the solace my 
death’ Schopenhauer was tlie last man to write at random 
and to allow Jnmself to go into ecstasies over so-called my- 
stic ahcf inarticulate thought And I am neitlun apaid nor 
ashamed ^to say that I slia^e lut enthniXism fni the Vedanta ^ 
and feel indebted to it foi tnuch that has been helpful fo me 
in my passcyje through We do not know if ■vie 

want, as the latest testimony to the consoligg influence 
of Advaitism, any moie explicit confession fi'om 
isuchian aged scholar, given for scoiea of yeais to 
studying our philosophy. For more explicit statement^, 
setting SniiTcara as the keenest and most consistent logician 
and the most piegnant ph:lo*sopliei the woild has eier seer, 
.we would leler the leader to Max Mullei’s Theosophy®** In 

5 5 The Italics are my ow n, 

®6'\uleDuessen Elenierts of Metaph^Plc^, p 324 Or a humlud 
Vedantins (I have it fioin a well.iutormf»d person ^^bois Inniselt a 
"zealous adteisiry of Sankaia, andfoll(n>trof Ramanuja 'eMdcnrIv 
Buessen means Mr Rama Misia oast is of the Benares San^kiit 
Colleije'-V V B*]) fifteen perhaps adhere to Ranuuiuja five to 
Madhva, five to Vallabha, and seventy -five to Sankaracharya 

5 * The italics ai^' my on u , cf Max Mallei Vedanta Philosonhy, 
concluding part of the thud lecture 


5 b Whatever we may think ot this plnlosophv wc caunoi 
deny itg metaphyaicdl boldness and its Joc^cal consistent v 11 
Brahman la nil m all, the One without a second, liutlunjr can lx 
Bald to exist that is not Brahman Thcie is no room for nnvthinf 
outside the Infinite and the Uin verbal, nor is theicroom foi Uu 
Infinites, for the Infinite m nature and the Ii finite m man. Then 
is end there can be one Infinite and one Btahman onlvjthis n 
the beginning and end of the Vedanta, and I doubt' whethei 
Natural Religioa can reach or has ever reached a higher poini 
^n that reached by S^nkar^ as an interpreter of th< 
UpamshadB - MaxMnller Theosophy, p 311 j«/,a ‘‘Froir 
E purely logical point of view, Sankaia’s position seems U 
me impregnable, and when so rigorous a logician as Scho^ien 
haner declares his complete sabmission to Sankara’s arguments 
^ere is no fear of their being upset by other logicians p 

su^ojof. alsopp 319, 815 and 814. (Also tntei aUahxt 
Three Lectures on the Vedanta Philosophy ) 


the opinion uf Max Muller, Ramanuja is nut a consistent 
pllIlo^ophel^"' or unflinching logician, since lie h obliged to 
act the pai t of an egg-dancei , by trying to w eave the popular 
conceptions ot divinities, god*^ and goddesses into 
AJvailisin, and theieby making his system, baldly a well- 
knit IncKul 01 philosophical whole 

With an account of the mam points of Ranianapds teach- 
ing weaie taken to Chap, V, which deals vvitli the Puiva 
Mimamsa jdiilosophv, if philosopliy it may be called In 
instituting a soit cf companson between the Lfe-histoiy of 
tbe V edanta-Sutins and fhePurva Mimamsa, Max Muller 
obseivcs on P. 250, ‘ It is clear that while liaciaiajana 
endeaiourcd to uiiiodiKe o'dei into the Upanidiads, and to 
ledace then various ciiessps to sometl ing like a ‘'vslem, 
Jaimini nndeitook to do the same foi Ihc le^t <d the Vtdn, 
the so called Kaima-Kanda or woik-porlion,1hal is all that 
had legaulto sacnfice asdesenbed chiefly in the Bialim anas’’, 
and ay:ain on P,2t>0, * And as philosophy existed independent 
of the rpamsliads, and through Badaray«na attempted to 
makepeace with theUpanishads, we must ronsuln that 
sacufiies also evisted for along tune w ithout iltelltah- 
raanas such as we posso'^s them, that theypiew up without 
being lestiained by gcnemlly binding an thou ties of any 
kmd, and thatat alatei tune only, after the Biahmunas had 
been composed, and had acquued some kind of authority, 
the necessity began to be felt of lecoiuiling vniianl 
opinions and customs, as emlmdied in the Biabnianas and 
elsewheie giving genei'al as well as special lules for the 
performance of every kind of ceieinony/' The latter 
obseivation really savours of the rule and compass wo*lc 
of a caipenter It is exceedingly ’ unjust fur one to 
approach thebe ancient ticatises with pic-cc.nceived 
tl’eones and to try to make the origin, pH)g*esband the 
hkeot ceiemonics and saciitices tieated cfin the Biah- 
mana'- and the method of thei: perfoiniauceand its justifi- 
cation 111 the Piuva-Miniamsa, fit m with tl»c fancies cf the 
orientalist Theinfeience we are wauanted in making, 
fu lu the obseivation of Max Mullei’s, is that there was a 
time when the lhaliinanas existed without anj bcaiuur on 
sacubte^, wnb'»ut any infiucnce over ntuahstic act'., Thm 
in the natiue ot things cannot have been when once we 
seiiously inquiie what the Biahmanas were meant for. 
Bus no boubt. It u likely that m the domain of 
metaphysical speculations a different pheuomenon 
might occur J^cbools of tliought iDdependent of those 
the Lpanishads take cognizance of, might have 
existed in the brains of some impolsive sonls We can 
conceive, as a possibility, and even as a probability, that 
colonies of thought lemaiued, withont receiving the sanction 
of any sacred canon, outside the pale of where 

expositions of the Upanisnads went on for conntieis 
generations at the bands of the Eu' ; bat metaphyeicml 

49 ibid pp, 313, 319 and 191, 
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speculations hich could go on mitramelled without shock- 
ing the theological susceptibilities of the Indians, as 
testified to by the history of philosophic thought in India, 
are something entirely different from iitualistic obser- 
vances, saciihcial liturgies and periodic leligious lites 
■which had a paiticular spintual end in view necessitating 
their peiformauce, and to asciupulous adherence to which, 
with unswe'ving attention, evm to the aiinate&t details, 
the Bralmins of all days have been i ematkable We must 
make a distinction between philosopical speculations which 
can go on unimpeded, and deeds of a leligions nntuie 
which anticipated le wards and so on lu the' other woild. 
Over such leligions iites with the most momentous conse- 
quences, the Bialimanas wedded authoiity m appointing 
times for their celebiatiou, iii instructing the clergy for 
the pioper conduct of the sac.ificial services, in ordaining 
that paiticular senes of hymns fiom the Samliitas should 
be chanted, chorally or antiphonnlly, in the saciificial 
pavilion. In the matter cf the sacrificial peiformances, 
through which the Hindu believed to conquer the sting 
of Death, and which was so dear to his pious nature, it 
is most unphilosophical to believe, that he would have 
gone oil without any compelling sacred authoiity to regu- 
late them, without an inviolable scnptural dictate ordain- 
ing injunctions to carry out with the utmost religiosity 
every minnte detad ot the sacrificial services, in the 
spiritual efficacy of which he so much believed In fact, he 
did want a saciificial almanac, so to say, to which he might 
appeal without difficulty as an authority, how' and when the 
saoiifices were to be performed Such a sacrificial code 
exai'tly was, what the Brahmanas meant to supply It is 
dl-couceivable, tlieiefore, how the Brahmanas can at any 
time have existed .is theoretical books, void of any autbonty 
and having no sway ov er the doings of sacrificers. We may 
on the whole conclude that, as fai as India is concerned, 
it passes one’s reason, and even fancy, to reflect that sacrifi- 
ces were in vogue at any time without the superintending 
and controlling authority of the Brahmanas, or that the 
Brahmanas existed at all without having an unassailable 
voice in most sav^uficial doings, that Jainiini attempted to 
effect a reconciliation between the sanctionless ntes of 
happy-go-lnckyBi"ahminsand the uncurbed theoretical rules 
finding an eccentiic utterance in the Brahmanas , though 
we may sometimes grant with not a little reservation, that 
Badarayana’s efforts were towards eff'''*ting a reconciliation 
between some of the uucanonical d jctrines propounded by 
men who were ontside the influence of the Upanishads, 
and the Upauishads themselves Here again it is ques- 
tionable if the Upamshads ever remained without exeicising 
the most impeiative snpremacy in the particular Asiamns 
in "which they wei'e severally tanght. What is most 
probable is, that the Brahmanas vajied with the Asramas 
in which they were the ruling authority, and the Pnrva 


Mimamsa sought to find in them a common thought 
iiispmng all acts, and to harmonise, codify, and justify 
any diff j’ences that existei^ between observances cf two 
different parts If tbe Brahmai.as bad been composed inde- 
pendently of the sacufies which the Brahmins were 
peifoming, who composed them and what were their 
intention in doing so And wlieie we:e the real rules, 
which were used as liturgies for the Brahmin’s saotifi- 
cial services, if the Brahmanas exercised no controlli:^ 
anthonty of any kind in regulating them ? We can 
hardly imagine there was a time when the Brahmanas 
and tbe sacrifices did not exist side by side, for indepen- 
dent of any beaiiiig on saoiifioe-, one cannot surmise 
wbat they existed for, and what good purpose can have 
been served by compiling treatises of rules for sacrifices 
which had no binding authority on the sacrifices of any 
people, nay, of any Asrarua It we assume Max Muller’s 
theory, it is hardly possible for ns to puzzle out, what 
earthly inteiest the authors of the Brahmanas can have 
had, in compiling them at a time when no sacnfices 
existed to take heed of them, when, in fad, nobody caied 
to near what they had to say, and what non-human kind 
of gentlemen those compilers ought to have been, to 
theonse and dogmatise about things wlncb bad little 
to do either with mundane or celestial mutters. 

On page 274 a cui ions mistake occurs m the sentence 
“For instance, we read that trees or serpents pei formed a 
sacrifice, or that an old fox sang foolish songs fit for the 
Madron ” What is meant here is not Madias but MSdnis. 
Adverting to the short-sightedness of those who charge 
others, that do not agree with their own views of God, 
wo.'ship and final absolution, with irreligion. Max Muller 
says “Modern Vedantists also are so enamoured of their own 
conception ot Deitj , that is of Bi ahman or Atman, that they 
do not hesitate, like YivekSnanda, *ot instance, in his 
recent address on Practical Vedanta, 1896, to charge 
those who differ from himself with atheism, ’’ If 
this viitue of tolerance, to which Max Muller is asking 
tbe attention of those who differ from him, is under- 
stood and followed, there will not be at the persent 
day hall as much quarrel and useless controversy 
about relgions tenets, that stock the pages of many a 
useless pamphlet now circulating in South India. A 
reference to Siddhanta Deepika, 1898 p 194, is given on 
p. 267 tnfiaoi. his book when the Piofessor, after giving, 
according to the principles ot logic followed cometimesby 
commentators oneailyMtmamsa, the five members 4)f an 
Adbikarana,®® viz, Vishaya, Samsaya,®® Purva- 
paksha,®® Siddhanta,®® an^ Samgati, takes a practical 
example from thecommentary on the fir^t and second sutras 

60=ea8e, eissgabject to be explained, S3=rdotibt, ®5-s=khe 
first side or jM-tma facie view, s ®-— the demonstrated eondnsitm, 
0S=:the connection. 
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of the Mimamsa, to illustrate their application and use 
and the reference is evidently to the translation of 
Srikanta Bhashj'a on the Vedanta sutras by Mr A, 
Mahadeva Sastiy, in which ■«e get fertile example's of 
full adliikaraiias On the page ‘to which MaxmuUer 
refeis, we get as Adhikaraua 2 of Ilnd Adhayaya, 
the case of Sutrei II, i, 3., “ Thereby has yoga 
been answered ” No doubt we get a very good idea 
of* what a syllogism is like in Indian logic, from this 
Adhikarana, though there are other Adhikaranas to which 
we might nrofitably refer our readers for a better illustra- 
ting example of the Indian syllogism of live terms 
Speaking about the question ‘ Has the Veda a super- 
human origin^’, Piofessor Max Muller exhibits to us 
some of the leading pnnciples by which the votaries of 
the Mima'iisa were guided in arguing out the subject. He 
says that the Hindus show a decided advance in religious 
thought, nay, in philosophical niusings, because they have 
begun to doubt even in those eaily days the infallibility 
and superhuman origin of the Veda and sought to establish 
it by a serious course of subtle arguments The Mimamsa 
philosopher, according to him, would have argued that as 
no writer could relate his own death, therefore, Daeterono- 
roy must he corjsidered the woik of a supeihuman writer 
“ Inspiration in the ordinary sense of the w oi d n onld not 
have satisfied these Indian orthodox philosophers, for, as they 
truly r emarkt this would not excl u de the possibhhty of er t or, 
bscause bowev er true the message might be when given? 
the human recipient would always be a possible source 
of error as being liable to misapprehend and misinterpret 
such a message” (p.27I) So that for everything, the Miin- 
masakas wanted to make snre of the limits of human know- 
ledge; and the infallibility and superhuman origin of the 
Veda was established on pure principles of leasoning 
and inference, in th^ir own way, of course. Against 
the chai'ge that, in no sense, the Putva-Mimamsa, in fact 
any phase of Indian thought, can be brought under a system 
of philosophy according to European canons, Prof. Max 
Mullers defence is well worth reading He says 
having in mind his European brethren, “ Our idea of 
a system of philosophy is different from the Indian con- 
ception of a Harsana. In its oiiginal meaning philo- 
sophy as a love of w'lsdom, comes nearest to the Sansknt 
Jignasa. a desire to know, if not a desire to be wise If we 
take philosophy in th sense of an examination ot our 
means of knowledge (Epistemology), or with Kant as an 
enquiiy into the limits of hnihan knowledge, there would 
be nothing coriesponding iot it in India * * * * 
Bat we have only to waive tbe claim of infallibility put 
foi'waird by Badarayana in favour of the utterances of the 
sages of the Upanisbads, and tieat them as simple hnman 
witnesses to tbe ti nth, and we sbonld then find in tbe 
sjstSmatic arrangement of these utterances by Badarayana 


a real philosophy, a complete view ot the Kosiiios in 
which we live, like those that have been put foiward by 
thr great thinkm of the philosophical countries of the 
woild, Greece, Italy, Geimany France and England.” Now 
coming to Jaimini’s ethics, the lewaid which the sacnficer 
received for performing sacrifices, did not acciue from 
any superintending Lord of the Cosmos it Brahman, but 
issuedt as a result, or an invisible something, Rometliing 
Apurva or Miraculous, of the deed which repiesented the 
lew aid inherent in good works, or in otliei words, 
accoKling to Jaimini, for tlio moial goveirnient of the 
woild, no Loid is necessan, Heie we see ther that Jaimini 
diffei s from Bailai ay ana This was not atheism, as some 
accuse the Purvannmanisa cult as tending to, but was an 
attempt to clcai the Lout tiom those charges of ciuelty or 
undue partiality which have so often been bi ought against 
Him by tbe unthinking multitude And in the Piofcssor’s 
words, it “ was another attempt at justifying the wisdom 
of God an ancient Theodicee, that whatever we may 
think of it, certainly did not deserve f lie name of atheism.” 
The Mimasakas merely tried to justify the ways of God in 
their ovv n way The account that is giv’en of the Hi imamsa 
philosophy in the book, is culled from Madhava’s Nyaya- 
MAlii-V^istara, a sort of modeni digest embodying in 
good foim and lucid ariangement. what is said by Jaimini 
in his Mimamsa Sutias, and also the later developments 
in the hands of commentators, Knmarilla Bhatta and 
PrahhAkaia Though the ritualistic side of the system 
is not a welcome study for one w ho is of a philosophic 
bent of mind, w’e must remember that cunously enough 
larger space is devoted, to what we in modem phraseology 
might call Scientific Method, such as tbe subject of the 
Praroftnas, or the authoritative souices of knowledge, tbe 
relation between woid and thought, and similar Hungs. It 
IS trup that most of these questions find a repetition in the 
Nyaya, Satkbya, Yoga, and even Voiseshika. .lust as the 
later Jlimamsa of Knmarilla and PraWifikara exclusively 
devoted itself to the meaning and utility of sacrifices, 
leaving the logical portion comparatively in the shade, 
a revel se phenomenon assailed the Nyaya, dcpiiving 
it, 111 its medieval form, of its philosophical character, 
and making of it a sort of hair-spIitting logic, a 
limbo of sophistic casnistiy. The Fxmanas lecognised 
by Jaimmiarv. (1) I'latyaksha®'^ (2) Annmanafio 

Also cf Cowell £ ad Gough’s Sarvadarsona Sangrnha, pp 
178 202 The portion relating to logic was piedominant in 
Jaitnini’e Sutras Lateron, this aspect w<is developed more in the 
Nadiya Rchool of Nvaya Infaet, Jaimim’s systoiu is sometimes 
know'n as Nyaya. 

0 1 They were scholiasts on Jainiau and their views arc diametri- 
cally opposed to each other. Kumarila Bhatta is sometimes 
associated with Sankara m extirpating Bnddhism 

0 8 Sense-perception when the organs are actually in contiguity 
with au object. 

69, Inference or the nppreheue-..n of an unseen member of a 
lenbwn association (Vystpthi) by the p«vcptJoa of another sebn 
member. 
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{:}) ITpnniana’*^ (4) (5) Sabda^^ 

(6) AbbH\a • The last, winch is recognised only by the 
Mmianisakas of Knmaiilla Bhrtta’s following, is bnf a 
bubdivision of Anuinana 

Now we come to a vciy irnpoitant system of Indian 
Finlo'sopliy aud that is the Sank\a It is tieated of in an 
exemplar} andelaboiate niaunei in Chap VI The Chapter 
is prefaced with an account of the later Vedanta mixed 
with Saiikhjn, But the account is \eiy nieagie and has 
very much disappointed our expectations. We had hoped 
that it would leceive the tieatnieut it deserved at the 
hands of n scliolar who is, peihaps, the best well-meaning 
student ot Indian Philosophy at the piesent day, and the 
capacity he possesses as a comparative student of all the 
woild’s philosophies would lia\e been immensely useful to 
us, if he had chosen to dw^ell fully on these later clevolp- 
raents of the Vedanta winch aie inextiicably mixed with 
Saiikhya, nay, with the Toga, in \aiioas degiees To 
such lattei-day off-shoots belong the tenets pieaclied by 
Brahmanaiida Saraswati^*^, Madlmsadana Saraswati^^, 
Vachaspaihi Misra'^^, Vignanabhiksliu^ Vallabha^^, 
Sureswara^*^, Srikantha*^<^, Amal^nanda^^, Vidjaranya*^- 

7 0 Comparison, knowledge aiising fioin leserablance 

7 1 l^esumption, such knowledge as can be demod of a thing 
not Itself peiceived, but implied bv anothei 

7 2 Verbal information deiived from autlioiitatn c souiccs 

7 » Xot-boing, when wo infer diyne&s of the soil fioni the not- 
lioing 01 absence of clouds or rain 

7 1 Ihe author of the Laghuchandnka, a cominontai} on the 
Eiahma-Sutias, ou advanced N\a}a pnnciples, lecontly publi- 
shed at Kiuubakonu'm, Tanjorc District. 

7i The author of a commeiitary ou the Brahma-Sutras and the 
Gita and of the Prasthana Bheda, previously leferrod to 

7 6 The author of Bhatnati, a gloss on Sankaia’s Brahma-Sutra- 
Blidfaliyn, of the Saiikhva Tattva Kauniudi, a commentary cu 
]c\iiia Kiishna’s Sankliya-Kanka, and ot the Njaya-Vaittika- 
Tatpaiya-Tika, a corauientary on Udyotakaia'ss N^ay*! Vaittika 

7 7 Wiote the Saiikhja Pravachaiia Bhash}a, the most autho- 
ritative commentary on the Sankhya Hutias, a Bhasliya ou the 
Biahma Sutras, the Yoga-Vaittika, WTll-kiiown as one ot tiic 
stiffcst books in Sansknt, and also a lomnicntan on the Swetas 
vatara Upanishad 

7 S The author of a commentary on the Bialnna Sutias and the 
founder of the SuddhAdvaita School. 

7t> Sureswara, the author of the colossal '^artika oii Sankaia s 
Scholia to the Bnhadaranyaka Upamshad 

Author of a commetttaiy on the Biahma Sutnis, cJaimod 
b} some as antenor to Sankara’s Vide J M Nollaswamy Pillai’s 
translation of Sivagnanabotham, Introduction, pp, in ct. '^eq 

Amalananda, author of Vedantakab^taui, a s?Ti?$?Tr oil 
Tnehaspathi Misra’s Bhamaiu 

^^Vidyaranya, in addition to being the author of Panchadasi, a 
phtlosophtc treatise, and Jiranmnktiviveka, is the wntei also of 

He IS sometimes identified with Madhara 


Appayy.idiksliita® ^ and hosts of other men, not even 
the names of them being mentioned But, no doubt, 
the geneial nnnlysis of the'mixture that is found m the 
lafei V(‘dantaand m the latei Sankhya, displays a fund of 
oiitical aoonieii and disci innnation of judgement, rarely 
met with among students of philosophy. Of the medies^al 
\ edatitists above mentioned many, nay, most were 
fivowrodly of Sankaia’s following, intioducing changes and 
innovations, of oouise as suited their fancy, while the rest 
w^eie cai i led aw ay by Sankhyan piedilections. The terms 
Avidya, Ma}a, Piagfia, Siva, Icvaraand Piakiia under- 
went 111 the hands of tliese philosophers amazing dneisity 
of expl mations. On P 282, in expounding the doctrine 
of the later Vedanta w'hicli, looking to the context 
and the method of explduation, refers evidently to that 
of Vid} araian^a in his Panchadasi, Ma\ Mullei says, 
“The Omniscient, but peisonal Iswaia is theie explai- 
ned 'ifflodion oj but as having subdued hei*, 

while the individual soul. Piagiia or Jiva, is lepresented 
as having been subdued by Avidj a, and to be multiform, 
owing to the va lety of Avid} a * This is a flagrant 
mistake According to V^idyaranya, in fact ttie majority 
of later Vedantists, Isw^ara is not a leflection of Maya, 
in which case the statement makes no sense, bift Tswara 
%8 a leflection of Pmhnan ni Maya^^ This view of 
Vid>aranya’s is what Max Muller is presumably thinking 

the anthoi of Sarvadaisaiia Saiigraha, and feometimes with Sayana 
the autl'or of the commentary on the Big Veda. One thing only 
we can ba ceitain about, and that is, that Sayana, Madhaia,and 
Vid} aranya are the names ot only two brotheis, and in the piesent 
state of oui lack of know ledge, it ib unsafe to guess which pai ticulai 
names belonged to any ono of these brothers S^e, alia, 

Knshna Sastr/s article on the Vunvanagar Kings, Epqiuphia 
Indicat Vol III. 

« 3 Appayyadikshi^a, authoi of ‘^anmala, a on Amd- 

lanaiidfi’b Vodantakalpataiii and of Siddhantalecasangiaha, an inde- 
pendent philosophical work His Siva+attvaviveka is an evcellent 
digest of the Baiva-Siddhanta pliilosoph\ 

8 4 Paiichadaii Tattvaviveka Piakarana, Slokas 16 and 16 I 
shall quote liom tho Panchadasi, Vidyaianya’d own words — 

SaniknshnstUnau, Viclyaranja’a dwet diseiplp, explains the 
1 nderlincd portion which is reU vant to oai point thus, 

People of 

Tidyaranya’s following call Sinkara’s Haya, Praknti, and 
differentiate that Piaknti into Maya and Avidya, according ag 
Fattva is predominant or not in Praknti 
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about The following statement occurs in p 285 “I 
suggested once befoi'e that thi«? veiy peonliai style of the 
Sutras would receive the best-lnstoncal explanaiion if it 
could be pioied that tl ey lepresent the fiist attempts at 
writing for liteiwy pin poses ni Inun,’' We should think, 
on the other hand that it is moie p'ob.ible that wntiiig 
had nothing to do uiLh the stjle of the Sntias at all, in 
view of the fxct that even at ihe persent da}’, Siitiiti cue 
Zearnt b// supplemented by oial teaching fiomthe 
Guru, and only the heaiiei (ammenlaue^i ate leud nfit from 
manuscnpts The piobability tlieretore lies inoie on 
the side ol the view th&t Sutras wcie intioduceil to nnni- 
mibe the labour ot btiidents wlieu the mnemonic liteiatu e 
had become unmanageable, than on the side thit the Sntia 
style was in some w'ny necessitated hy the intiodiiitiou ol 
writing at the time. 

The Sankhya sjstem is iii a sense compact, in so tar a^ 
all we could know of it aie contained in a t#M\ books 
alone* Foiemost there Kapila’s Tail \ a Sainasa leleiied 
to by Viguana Bhikshn in Ins Sankhya PiavaJu'iia- 
Bhashya, next we ha\e Icvaiakiishna’s Saiikli\«akaii- 
kas having three commentanos, one tlie Bbishya ot 
Gaudapada, t*"e other the Sankhya T«\tt\a Knnmudi ot 
Vachaspathi Misia and the thud thecommentaij of Naia- 
yaua Tutha, and lastly we ha\e the inodeui Sankb}a Sut- 
ras, about the literary anthoiship of wlncii theie is a good 
deal of doub^, though some think (udvanoed originally 
by Balasastii of Benares in the Piuidit) that Viguauabhik- 
shu was the author, with three comrncntaiies, one by 
AniruddhacaMedAmruddha\ritti®5, the other by Vigna- 
nabhikshu called Sank hyapravaclianabh ash} and ihe 
last by Vedantili Mahadeva^^ All thro igh the di>cubsion 
in which Prof* Max Muller enters, in trying to asceitain the 
date of Gaud«ipad.>, tlieT'^ttxa Samas*" and the Saukhja- 
Sutras, he does not make any mention ot Aminddlia or hib 
commeniaiy on the Sankhja Siitins The lattci commen- 
tator cannot be passed ove in silence, in speakintr ot the 
dates of the devolpmeutal stages of tbeSaiikhya systeni, since 
he IS one of the irnpoiLant commentatois the Sanklija- 
Sutias wbo-se sentences aie (juotod tvtbfi by 

Viguana Bbiksliu. Piofe>&oi MdvMullei appaiently wants 
to makeout that the modem Sankhya Siitias weie t’le latest 
recension of the Satikbya doct inos wh eh had been handed 
down fiom the Upamshad peuod lliiongh e\ei many 
channels of books, tradition, contmnpoiaij anthoisand the 
like* It would much sti eng then the case he want's to suppoit, 
VIZ, that the modem Sankhya Sutras may ha\e often 
changed their dress of language la the hands of the pres lous 

Sankhya-Sutiaswjth Aniiudaha's nud Vedantm MahadevVs 
commontancs with Translation, Dr. Garbe, Bib lad. Senes 

fiO A very good edition of it has receiuly been brought out by 
Dr* Garbe in the Hansard IJni -ersity Oiientat Series in English 
characters* 


disciples before the} leceived their hual liknii \ fo? in, it he 
could show the lelation between the Sutia> Vignamv 
bLikshu’b and Aniiuddh ds comnientanes Tlieie is good 
leasou to believe tliat the Sutias tollowed :u Vigiian.ibbi- 
kshu’s commentaiy is cliifeient fiom tlmse in AnmulAha’s 
commentai} Giaiited that it is so, it would lend the weight 
of an aigumcnt to suppoit .Max ilnllei’s Mew, tliat the 
Suliasweio untleigoinge\ei so mar} changesinthe shape ot 
accietions and oniissioin and e\en Ihoiongh iiMHlilicnlions 
ot langaxge, becaiue, if within the Imuttd ‘?pace of time 
that divided Vjgnanabhikshu tiorn Animdclh,! their could 
beso nnich diffeieiice intiodiH*ed into the tc*\t»of the Siuias, 
how much inoio slnmld have been the case in th^* w nb' nitei - 
Aal that divided Vianan.ibhikshn irnm the Itiimiiting 
]»enod when K.ipila tvuKcd Ins doctnnos*'" I liopt to 
investigate shoitl\ iIim stiikiug diileKmct* in the 
appaiently uleutu'nl text <f tlie Sankli} a-SutMs iiscd 
by Aunuddha and bv Vigiianabhikshii and think ot 
using the i exults if such investigation in ascei taming 
the tiue ehaiactei oi tli(‘ rattvii-Saniaso. On p >01* 
-MavMullei states, ' Of culH^c we tnusi leave it an 
open <iue'-tioii toi the juesent whethei thee\<it'Uie nnuistic 
view ot the Veda''" was diu to Sankam, ov \\ll^ thei like 
Ramannja, he also could elaiiu t lie ant hoi it v ot ibn \ «u*nai- 
yas, in hi'^ luterpiet.itiou ot Hadaiavana s*tM'{ias . Max 
ilullei has ev ideiitlv foigotten tlu‘ histom d ( i iiui.i[)adii, 
who ui In') Kanliii> on the Maudukva Upamshad shaihiws 
forth Sankaras iloiusiu ns jrateutly as is vonce'v dde, 
and the stennna ot SankaM we have uiven lUtvv- 
hereslionld give the Piofessoi an idea of Saiikaia Ibuva- 
charva Paiainpara, not to mention ilie names ofothci tmii- 
iient teachers lefeiied to by name in his Sdiolia on the 
Vodnnta Sutras itself The extreme Monistic view was 
iloating lu the aii and woiked into the vci\ Ihon^ht (»f the 
thuikinu Uindu'', long, long before Sankaia ddendt d u like 
a Huxley Upavarsha and (} ludapada arc liv ing < luuact- 
eis about whom we know so much tiom their woiks, and 
nut phantom tignients that we have to vail up lu oui 
niiud& wjthcait knowing anything about tlmir woik'?^ 
lustorv, and so foitli. 

It IS a moot point whethci the )Sankh}a tver 
paid any heed to tlie nuthonty clnmiecl lot the 
Vedas 1)^ ctliei )>lnlv>supheis, whethei it icvgaidcd 
them with feelings ot icspect and whither it caied 
tocomplv with v\lmt isen|<)uu‘d in them But Max Muller 
wants to eiiecfc a compromise, though not avowing lus 
intention cleailv, by asserting The Sankhya, w hatever 
we may think of us \ eitic charactei, neviu denies 
the authoiity of the Veda in so many words * ^ * Some 

schobirs think that the recognition of the supienie authority 
of the Sriiti was an after-thought vvithKapila, a mere stroke 

Does Max Muller mean by tins tlie Vedanta oi the Upam- 
BhadaP-VVB 
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of theolo.ical (lii)lon’acy,” Here we must make a distinction 
between “Xot denying the authoiityof the Veda lu so 
many Mold's ’and* Asseiting the authoiit} of the Veda, 
m MouU, but disugardino, disobeying and insulting 
it ac''uuly in spint ’’ The two sentences ha\e a coniinon* 
se'ise distinction foi' us, in reality the} meant the same 
thing foi the iS.iuklijas. ‘ The lecogintion of the supreme 
authoiity of the Sruti " \\as not ‘ an aftei -thought of 
KapiU, because he never lecognised it except as a soit 
of soji foi tlie censoiious oithodox theists, and that too, for 
form s sake only, in wo ds, but the flagrant and coiiteniptu- 
ous violation ct the Vedas in a decided way, and actually 
finding limit, with thorn on all points, could be seen at e \ ei y 
step. ‘The leal theological diploniacj never appei lamed 
to the Saiikhya, bat to the Sanklija as explained bv the 
later coiaineiiiatn''s The reason of tins is not tir to seek, 
because wo know that the coranientatois on the Sankhja 
system w eie one and f.11 of them Vcdantins and we may 
Mell imagine lioiv anxious tliey would be to explain 
away Kapila a-, consistent with a submission to an 
infallible Veda Max Muller savs, ‘ !o judjje from a 
passage ui the beginning of the Saiikhya-Kaiikas it might 
seem indeed that fvapila placed his own philosophy above 
the A'odii But he really says no moie than that certain 
reniedios foi the lemoval of pam en]oined by Veda are 
good, and that other lemedies enjoined by philosophy aie 
likewise good but that of the two, the latter aie better, that 
IS, mote effitacions, ’ The fii st pait of the ([notation does 
not pictuie Kapila in his tine complexion , no. does it give 
a co’iect idea of what Kapila thought of the Veda. Max 
Mnllei IS ceitiiiiily leforiing to the second Kanka of Icvaia 
Krishna when he is ‘ [iiclging fioni a passage’ and that is, 

fTfiqfici: ^;rqi5Tsq^isqTF3’rq5rr5T(cf n Here the veda 

IS distiiiet’y lefer ed to a&3lf^^f^,iaipuie,hvTcvarfkiisli- 
na , and not only impni e, but also, ineftectiial elefectiv e and 
so on. I'liis IS explained as alluding faccoiding to 

Gaudapada) to because it is said, 

tl \Vc see theie- 

fore what Icvaiiikri'hna meant, and how Gaudapada 
undeistands what the Kankas signify, though anxious 
to explain away Kapila in conformity with tlie Veda , aud 
the later Vodantin.'''*dohaspatlu Miora is still moie anxious 
to explain away, although he too is not blind to the impute 
imperfections marriug the Veda, when it advocates bloody 
hecatombs He adds in hic Sankhya Tattvakanmudi, 


and thereby feels it is an impure act that in some sacnfices 
men should go the length of eating the testes cf sheep. 
Withal, je does not rest satisfied until he can make 
out that the sm involved lu flie act of killing an 
innocent annual is slight, b) quoting Panchacikhacl'aiya, 
andtheietoie the Siddhantiu himself is made to say in tlie 
com se of hi^i defence of killing ainmao foi’ saciifices that 

So much for the first part of the ciuotation from JIa c Muller^ 
Imt the second pait is certainly noc the view of Kapila, as 
!Ma\ !^^Qllel wiongly declaies, l)nt, if no may so put it, is 
the \iew as gathered thiough the (M^^iule Lo raine glasses 
of the ooniinenlator s spectacles The fact im, Kapila is 
uucoinproniisiiig, and Jilax iliillOi’ wrongly lays the 
view of Vacliaspathi 3ilisia, tlie later Vedaiitin com- 
mentator, to Kapila’s charge But Vigaanablnksliu, who 
rs again a Vedantin commentator ot the Sankhya and 
too libeial in Ins views to oe a faithful representative 
of any system, equates the Sankya and the Yedanta, finding 
in the fo’ mer, statements that are throughly endoised by 
the Veda (Mie Sankhya Pravachana Bnashya I, 5 tiipa ) 
In p. 502 ambiguity, nay, posit/\e mistake in expie^nmn 
ens les impeibot punctuation in tlie sentence ‘ ^ ^ and 
the Sankhya uas cleaily dualisfic when it postulated 
^Tature not only as the result of Avidya or Maja, but 
as something leal in the ordinal \ sense of the word 
^ Here not only as the result of Maya should 
be ‘ noi, only as the lesiilt of Maya” for, otherwise the 
sentence makes no sense Again on p, 335 Max Muller 
speaks 111 a corap: onnsing way about the Saukliya’s view 
of the authority of the Veda, but 1 must say once for alK 
that, as a matter of fact, the Sankhyas do not accord to it 
the respect with which tlieVedaiiLins quote it Pjom the 
way they are quoted, it would appear they are introduced 
more for the purpose of showing that they too have the 
support of the Veda, and that too, not m veiy great 
seiiousnes^ and only as an after- thought They gladly 
counted upon the sanction of the Veda when it had one, 
by chance to give, and qmetjy ig^i^d it, sometimes 
agressnely attacked it, nay even advanced their doctrines 
more strongly on thot account, when the Veda wmuld not 
clume in with the Sankhyan cult. The passages in the 
baiikhva Sutras w lierefiom Maxlluller in P 306, is desu ous 
of establishing the supposed iespe:;t shown by IheSankhyas 

After fills m Ma\ Muller’s (p 304) book theie is a refeience to 
Tattvakanmudi V 2 It is a mistake 1 he reference must be to the l)th 
Yishaya under Kanka ll Vachaspati Misra whom Max Mnller cites, 
beitremembeiedjwaanot aSankliynn,but,astout folloTiei of San* 
kara, and he is declared to be a Mithila Biahmiti and set down at 
theOthceut A D , by Ganganath Jha (See his edition of Sankhya* 
Tatyakaumucli Sansknt Introduction) 
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to the aiitlioiitj of the Siuti aie unfenable, since i*i the San- 
kh^aSatias, the AJ\aitist expositois and lecoiioileis of 
the Sankhja of a later time, speak a gieat deal, mou' than 
Kapila 

Max Mullei puts Vacliaspati Misib in the middle of 
the T2tli centiuy A. I)., following Piof Gaibe (p 289), 
and else whcie states (p* 479) that it Aias not till the 
IjOtli centmy that Vachaspati ]\Iisia finally le-estahlislied 
the Biahmainc Mew of the Nyaia in las Nya\a-^ aitika- 
Tatpai^atika ” Fiom this it would seem that tlie Piotessoi 
IS miucled to halt between the lOth and die T2tli oentuiies 
in dating Vacliaspathi-Misra, while Gaiiganath «lha in the 
Sanskrit introduction affixed to bs edition of Saiikbja- 
Tattva-Kanniudi uiges some new facts in suppoit of placing 
him moie decidedly in the 0th ceiituiy A. D lie 

“ # * # iq?:er?Tofi: 

r^^rscffzr 

%fcT I z^^^\ JsTrir 

3Tr^rf^i^ 

and as regards the 

mistake Taranatha Taika Vacliaspathi committed'' *' in 
placing Vachaspati Mis'a posteiiorto SieeHaiaha, the 
aathoi of the Khandanakliandakadja, because another 
Vadiaspatbi was credited with the authorship of the 
KhandanoddliAra, a critioism of Sree Haislia’s uoik, 
Mr. Gangannth says , 

and also 

lR?rs?r?{W m Fiom these it us clear 


that Vachaspathi Musra was a Maitlula Brahmin ami should 
bn\e flourished about the 9th centuiy a n , for Udajaua- 
charja the author ot ’ Paiisiiddlu”, a commentaiy on 
Vachaspathi MisiaV Tatpaiya Tika, lived ui the leign ot 
Lakshman Sen of Bengal, of whose eta we have just 
commenced the 8th cciitui y doubt mot e than a century 

must have elapsed for an author to become sufficiently 
classic and so necessitate commentaries. Taranatlia Tarka 
Vacliaspathi is mistaking another Vacliaspati who wrote a 
ciit’oism on Sreehatsha's woik and who was posterior fo 
h m. foi our Vachaspathi Misia Evidently Tarka 
Vachaspathi did not note that in Sree Harsha’s work 
we meet with a ctifcicism ot Udayana’s “ Pansuddhi ” and 


** *' Sattklivarattvakanmn'li edited by Ganganath Jha 

It, 



of other works, and theiefoie if Taiiinatba bad icad 
the woik, he ought to ha\e infened that Udayana 
lived antenoi to Siediaisa, this Fclayana being a 
commentator on Vachaspathi Misia who iS mentioned by 
Gange^a, authoi Chmtaniaui, and criticised by him 
with due lespect us Tikakaiu, must be oonsideied anteiur 
to Rreeharshii Ot couise this Sieehar^a is not the 
Sreenaislia mentioned bj Rana^’L In P. 319 injia, when 
speaking oi the aiiangeinent adopted in theTattva Samasa 
about the treatment of the \aiious Sankhjan Tatttas and 
the rest, occui^ the sentence ‘‘Then follow the topics which 
aie twentv-fi\e in numbe’ anditoiight to be collected 
either into ‘ the substances w Inch aietwentj-fi\ d in number” 
or the topics which aie Tweiity-foui in nuinboi (See 
P 32lwheie the nuinbei ol topics con c(*tl 3 >ennrneiated is 
only 24) In disi*nso>ing about the pi nnan e\oliitiun of 
Ruddln fiom A\ jakta (Piakuti ), Max Mallei makes out 
that it means Piakiiti as jlhinnnated, iiitelleetnahsed 
and Tendered capable ot hecomiitg at a latei time the geim 
of Ahamkai a (distinction of subject and ob]ect\ Manas 
and Indujas So, as against the psjchological acceptation, 
he saj s that Budclhi must also mean a jihase in the Cosmic 
growth of the univeise‘’% He is most sensible in giving 
a eo5»nnc explanation, for, as he sajs ''Though this pys- 
chological acceptation is the coininou acceptation of Buddhi 
among native wuteis on Sankliyn, yet sense more 
important than commentaries ” The table on P 333 is 
enoneons, as it derives Piakrsti fiom Pniusha and theie- 
foie negatives what is said in theTattva Samasa. According 
to Tattva Samasa, Puiusha is identified with the Brahman 
of the Vedas , it is therefore possible that Sankhya in its 
primary stages xvas theistic"*^’ The main difference, bet- 
ween the later Kaiikaa and the Tativa Baniasa. winch 
is not touched upon by Max Muller, is in the derivation of 
the Panchamababhutas, In ibe former they aie derived 
fiom the Panchatanmatras while in the latter they ai*e 
domed direct tioin Ahanikaia Commenting on theMaitra- 
yaui rpainshed II, 5, Maxniuller lemaiks ‘'The whole is 
pahSH^e is howevei obscuie, nor does the commentator help- 

*» V Head also introduction to AiimuiiBliatia’s 7arka Sangraha by 
Atiiaho, pp. 40 

'• t Tiadition identities hJidiarsha in whose Court Buna flouxished 
witli Sieehciisha, theaiithc.Jof Khand«inakliandak#dja But Cowbell 
places tliekins^ in the early pait of the 7th century a n See 
Cowell and Thoiras Haisha Charita, preface p. vn EMdently 
thoiefoic the two Harshne aie diffcient. 

If v\e employ the Vedantic terminology, Max Muller's sug- 
g( &t ion simp) V lantamounts io a differentiation of Buddbx into 
SAinashti (cosmic or objective), and Vyashti (snbjectii e or psychic.} 
This distinction must also effect the AhainkAia phase of the evolu- 
tion of Avyakta. Of course when the AhatnkSne stage is reached 
the diBetentation becomes only too,patent 

9 0 qf ITdf^tdAti III, 10, 11 and TI, 7, 8, Also>BadkimndasFed«n<a 
Sara § 138 
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Tnuih, lio h nolit m ](( luietlif- 

( f tlie } Hlfinhr* ulf fjK of a ( mIVmI \'is\fi oi 

\'nis\JuiaiH T^nia'^r), hiid PiHt.n,o” Wedoiuji know \\\ it 
lit' nuMns 1)\ tlie li'tn l(l{;'^ Tln^ (li\ isioij 

IS aheacly Jonnd in tlic ilandnkja'’** rpanislmd and 
(Jaudaj)<idfi\ K<iiikas to it We can call Ibe idtfis kitei 
\ edantic ifwopnf tl.e I\!.iDdiik\a afico Sankaia. Tlio 
.icconnt of e\oIntion oi\eii accoidniL* to Tattwasaniasa in 
\ ei y confnsino The Pinu^lni is ic piesc nted as supo* intend- 
iiifT Prakiin and lienc'e tb* (‘flident ( ause r.f i;\olution tn a 
sense, apolou^ hji tlieexistcnceof the S.uikhvi 

as aplnlosopli^v^ iiitho woild and liis learned discoui s^ ‘ an 

the Xatuieol J\Lird fioni the [kjuiI of mcw of Indian philo^r*- 
pliers aio acTniiiahle and will woitli leadiijo JNjintino to 
the two solutions pi oposed 1)^ the Whinta and tlieilinianisa 
tend man of the tiammels and iipfoCM ol thiswoildjie sajs 
tnat noii<' of the solutions piopo ed hy oihei pluh'sophei s, 
either ancient or model n, seems to me to ha\e so completely 
realised whai nin\ be called the idea of the Soul as the 
Plioeni\ consumed by the hie of Ihonght and rising fiovi 
Lis own ashes, soaiing towaicls icGions winch are moie real 
than anything that can be called leal m this life’*, and 
later on iulds, “ Does Kapila leallv woik ijpon perception 
and thought as an inshument, leady made by Piabiti 
foi the Use ot the Purusba. hut lemaining inert like a 
telescope, till it is looked thiongli bj the Puruslia or is it 
tiie first glance of Puriisha at Piakiiti in its hist state of 
A\yakta or chaos that gnes the fiist impulse to the acii- 
vit\ of Piakiiti, which impulse isgenerallj asciibcd totlio 
woikiiio of the Gunas*''** He sa\s lie does not feel compe- 
tent to pionounce any decided opinion for eitlici Mew Tbe 
Miiclicafion of Pankb} a fiom page Ihrfopage 508 is ex- 
haustl^e and fortihed with a good many aiguments The 
anfdjis of the human mood or attitude that may lia\egnen 
use to the Saiikhyan cult on p and Ins thcuglitful 
lemaikson the special menial or psychic difficulties that 
fuidit to ba\e harassed the oiginal founcleis of tbe 
Sankb}?, bung theamient piohlems i Cnier to oni hefut 
The compaiison of the 8ankL}an Piaknti and J’uiusba 
with the Caite&ian (vilomafon and cJio<f 'li* n^nutr^^’^ is \eiy 
“~TTVo ([uoto «^onne of the pa^sayc*' iit ioniith lu‘ic 

II \ II 

rfeft^r: 'rr?-; n ^ n 

>3 

I §|ir?«TrJT 

mf^cTdrq-.qi?-: ii s ii 

>3 •S 'O , • 

^ This *> ‘siipcicKldcd h\ Dc^carre ^ t(j tl.r nutnT'atcui Piof 
!Hu\le\ showed that on the CaiTr^^Pi iismuhi tiou «ill oui nionta' 
20 


ni'-t! !i( ti\c‘ Dcscnites’ thccij^, in the liglit of Hiixley’a 
e\pl<inntion rijip. ^ nc hes rcai ei the* SankliwiTi !*• jiki iti and 
Pii. iisloi ’I w e joj m t ilir‘ i cs( i \ ,ii loii w Inc h Desi ai ics made 
III m t uiMjig fi ^hiMulhi io aintliing (I^cbnl man I 
hope to deal w>lli ilus full) in rny foilh(oiinng papei on 
" Tlie tcMC lungs oi ihcjf Ilnxlcj on the Infinite’* Tbe 
lat(*r Sfinklitan deudopmciits arc mecgeily tom lied , wo 
to mal'C licre the snine complaint that ^'ignana- 
bliikshu and A'ac haspatlu ]Mis*'n aie left in the daik as w3 
made m connection w itij tlic N'edanta as dctoloped by its 
latd K-niesentatnes 

Ghap. VH IS entitled ‘Yoga and Sankli} » * In it are 
pointed nut the coniinon patli fia\ tiled cj\ ci lij botli Yoga 
and »Sfinkh}a tugethei and the* point fjom wdiith they 
began to duerge as also the* leading tenets as embodied 
iii the Ycjga-suti ns of Patanjali, Points that uiaj appear 
somewhat startling 01 suipiisingto the bngljsli nnnd, not 
ciecustomcd to tlie i igoious ai d, scmetinn s haii -sjditting 
dialectics pnisucdlij tlie Indian Lcgieuns, or laihet the 
])hilosc>f)hers that apj)l\ the Indiaii canons of logic topiove 
then asseitions aie dealt with in a wa) that will apeal 
ruoie readily to Englishmen and other huioptans, because 
always the undeih mg liiiman ‘springs are expensed, and 
corujiaiison IS instituted l^etwx'Cii the Greek and Hornan 
philo^opheis on the one hand and the Indians on the 
other. In the pliilosophic.al potion, Yoga and Sankhya 
are ore except for tlie fact that the Yoga recognises 
an Icwaia concspondinir to the Saguriam Uiahman 
of t] e Vedantm^, and the Sankhja an alisolute I^uiusha* 
Less stress is laid )>} the Sankfuaris on the aspect 
of meditaticm, while moie c^f it is inculcated in the 
Yoga winch has necessitated such an tlabo ate system 
of rules and practices to be obser\cdby the Yogins for 
then Samadhi leading up to Kaualya “alcjTieness** In the 

Sankhya meditation is recommended, though the intellec- 
tual methcjcl of leasoinng and aigumentation leading us up 
to a true di«‘CiinnnatiOTi between tiie Puiusha and Piaknti 
IS inoie what Kapila l(>oks to. In this a>peet Yoga is 
'-0 netime^ called the Tlieistici Sankhja. It is piubablo that 
both Yoga and Sanklij a ero\* out of the* same undiffei enti* 
ated matrix, and the duel gene e .set in cjnly a little 
pieMOUs to the peiiod of bariskiit Renausanee. eventually 
emhng in latter ddVs lu a complete du ok e between the 
two ''V stems, 1 he Pic^fe-^soi is right when be saj s hat 
Rajendra Lai ilitia was wrong in representing the 
belief in one sujirenie God as tbe fii st and most important 
tenet of Paiaii]'tili*s philcjsoplu Itwasonlj one of many 
uf the outwaid steps winch as Bhoja Ra]*4 the eommenta- 
toi on Patau ]dh adds, towards fixing the mind on one 
SLib]ect and ot thus in time obtaiumg Samadhi,’ When 

cf ’ duions arc the mCols i i couhc jriutru s of thi^ chutif'f ^ taking 
place autoiriaticalK tn tlic oijranirn' fece lluvlr> Method and 
JResulfs, pp 182 - 18 S 

'•e Vide Bo]a ^ SJ.olia oa Patanjali’fe Vog^ Siitns I, JiJj, 2, 
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compiii ino Dai vMi\, K^pilx anil Pataniali, .\Ia\ 
snys, ‘‘ Durbin luniselt ^\ent so loi ab to maiiitaui most 
(listnictU\ that Ins sjsrcm of Xatuie lequHod m iiciitor 
who hi eat heel life into it in the heomnun^ ’ He is tlnokinii; 
of the (oiicladin^ lines oi Driiwiiis “ On^iu of Spec les 
Dai \vni hipi^dt ihstuutlj tells ns in one of Ins lettei s that 
ho alluded In su( h n (htatni snnjiK as a sop to (*eibe- 
lus’ and tu enlist the sjuipatliies ol Jem \ men and 11 1 * 
like ill piupountlino a dootiine wliiili WdSsnm to sliock 
the leligious suscc[>tibilifit‘S of men inu\ in<> in an »iltno( tliei 
different mental oioo\e in thenr lonceptiuiis ol a Peisonal 
Cieatoi a'nd the whole cieation that was nt Ins makmir 
Hib own opinions weie tlmt of an At^nostic ‘ 1 think he 
?^nys ‘ that ”enei iilh (and innie fmdna)ieas J <»»o\\ nldei), 
but not always, an agnustie would ht* the most ioii(‘(t dis* 
enntum ot my state of mind and without dnul)t the 
influence of conclusions diduoiblc fmm tlie lbi*oi\ ot 
Evolution, as Edw aid Clodd s'*"' “nu iatal to a belief 
m the Supeinatnial Piof -Ala\ ]\Iullei would Inue 
found a better fiiend to Kapda and I^at<>ii|ali in jicople 
like Dr A, R. Wallace About the Yogu* nietliods of 
obtriunno Samadhi, and the de\otionnl contmnplutio i in 
which the Yoqins indulge, tlieie l^ a flue and ungaibled 
account There is a leforence to Mi M. h5csh«igiii Sastnks 
Report of Tamil and Sanskrit -Manusoiipt>, when Mu\ 
!Mullei spf^aking undei the section cd Vaiianva about the 
doubtful n at me of the real autlioiblnp^'* of IJhartnliaii s 
Vaiiaefya Catakas Max iluller thinks In nnuht lisuo 
collected verseb fiom various sonic es as Subbashitas and 
made them into a compact X’ataka, In lac t BhaitnluirPs 
work IS sometimes actually catleil Suldiaslntatnsati ^ui 
w'hich Max Muller icfeis us to Seshtuin Sastn s Re- 
ports (p* i4o infni) lie ciedits jn a way the ‘muacles* 
wTOught by Ixnjajouinb though with ^ood deal ot 
reservation* The Siddlns which ai'* the outcome of 
Hamfjnma aic not the last and hlghe‘^t goal of Yoga- 
phlosophy as has often been supposed by Indian and by 
Euiope<aii Scholais, He saj s touchmo on the piactises ot 
the Modern Hindu Yogins “ ^ * we must also lemembei 

that the influence of the raind on the body and of the bodv 
on tlifc mind is as yet but half-explored, ’ in P 4‘i<) 
Iyengar appears as Jyingar In the course of Patau pilis 

speculations, wo do not find him locating the mind oi the 
aci of perceiving and conceiving, in Hie brain oi in the 
pineal gland, but, in one place he claims the muscle of the 

op (it fiom tne chaptei on 'Religion* in' Jr«uwm*s Lite 
and Letteis” in ^ \ols, edited by liib «on Fiancis Dai win 

Pioneeis of Evolutiou, Fiom Thalefa to Euxldv, bj Edward 
Clodd, pp 160 cf Nfr/ 

t)D Vide Taw Dey*s metrical ti a n&Iation ot Bhartiihan*sCaiaka?, 
Intioduction. 

10 0 The mistake is certainly importpd from Garbers Handbook 
on ‘‘Yoga and Sankhya*’ in "he Encyclopsc Jia of Indo^Aryan 
Research seriet* 


beait as the scat oi tin < <jnsc jousness (d ihonglit “n 
Riol, -Ma\ ^iuliei doubts on tins i»toic, ^ ijcdicvo, if 
tlicdMi Sntia, nay the \vliole ( b 5 i])tei in wlinli it (,((nrs 
ma} not be spui ions J le < annot umit i stand wliat is meant 
when jii the tonns '\asaiias’ and ‘ Samvi danarrH 
KajemUa Liil \Iit aolc to dis(o\»M tin IIkmim tjf 

/o./oMii the mind of ratan| ih and when he ((mpajt>t}ie 
'thiet adhwaiis thionuh uliu h olijof N assail om ^ rinml to 
//// r anii'^fdnt finh n in //,/ / m n* and ///#* 

1 unu^tflut nm '1 he final Loa! win tin, oi 

the \ 0**^ 01 of the '^'aiiklua na^ cvcn ol flic \(dantaan<l 
ot I>iiddhi>ni ah\a}s ( liallt ng( s (oincpfion \\ c < aimot 
picdicate ot it anWhing c\M*pt as stafi* fli.if iians- 

( ends < w » \ th.nc wo know oi iiiiiionu fjiid in w hn It tlnue 
is cntjic onmitss with the -font ol Natnic II wc aft# rnpt 
to speak ol the / /'fnn(lf>,,i 111 langn.iLn* tliaf is iniossaiily 
conditKiiicd b\ tlu‘lmuf<d mil ni c of tjui iiinh i •>(aiidiin4 and 
1 )\ the binding inllinini uf tlic law of (kiusjilitv and of 
Tunc and Space wi* aio suie to niaki* ol it an nnrmamng 
plhiiitjismagoiia. 'J’o say theiefoie that tin Jiidih of the 
Yoguis irnplns iiilidisrn is as absn.ed as to say tli it the 
fLunh ot the* Vedaufisrn is atiieisni Ma\ Mnllti is of the 
same view and atlds hficakuu o\ all onr pbilosofdierh, 
Iheie lemauis wiih rue a strong <*onvi( turn I hat indiaa 
Plulusoplitis aie lioinst in tlini leahonmg, and nevei use 
enipt\ woids But thcie Munains ninth to lie done, Jtiid f 
tan only hope that ii others tollow in ru} iootstt‘ps, they 
will in lime make tlu*s(* obi liones to h\e atrain 1 hese 
am leni Sant s should bet onit fdlow woikiis and fellow- 
cvplouns will* omstlvtsin unknown emit iiicnts of tlnmght, 
ami we ought imt t< la* afiaid to follow in thtu track They 
alwa}s have the courage ul tbeir convictions, the) f^hunk 
fiom no conse(|uences if they follow inevitably from then 
own piemisses. This is the reason wh} I doubt whether 
the uilniiSsum oi an Icwara m laird !»y I'atan|illi m(*ontia* 
distuution t > Kapila who ilenies that them axe riny aigo- 
ments m snj>|)(»it ot smh a being, sliuuld i>e put down an 
a mere etonumv <ii as (ui ac(*omodation tojiopular opinion’* 
(p* 

‘‘Xyaya and Vai'-eshika” ioim the subject of the eighth 
chapter. The information about the books on biter Kyaya 
K unfortunately not given by ^lax Muller even to a huily 
good extent, and of course, it is enough for readers who do 
not think of extending their studies deeper into Nvaya. 
Gotaina’s Xyaya S z ras which is commented on by \ nths- 
yayana* *' is the duet book Piof. Max Mullei follows 
in giving an account of the Nyaya-sysfem tor a 
comprehensive summaiy of the history of theNyaya 
philosophy in India, there is not any good book at present 

ioi Patanjdh lojra Sutras III 34 ^ 

1*12 Pantanjahs Yoga Sutras with Bhojamja*i! Commentary 
BiUioth. Indie Set le-, Tranfclation by B, b. Mitm, 111. ft and IV, 7ft 

1 ^ He is also known as Pakshalaswamin. 
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<0 wliii'li (li< -fudoiit iniifUt iclei with ii<l'\Hnta£>e But-wlifit 
,Ma\ Mullci m Ills pioseni Ijook, coupled witli iliat 
«riven i)) M.di.ideo l{.i|.ii.ini Jlud.is iii Ins intiodiictioii and 
piefaco (o Atbalw's editi(»n <»( Aiiiiinnljlialtas Tail n 
jrialoi iinist Ixi suHicionl to anybod} who >coks neiuKil lu- 
foi jiiation on tlic \\nyrt ll()\\('\ci to^nppl} th<*(ltdi( a ncy 
ol the I diall hole unc* -t shoit account of lk‘saheiif 
])oinlsni llie liHioM (»l N>a}a Aflei the lluddlnst Dii;- 
iiaj'.i laoni'lit out a Scdioiin, c*\pl<iininL; (iolama\ Sutias. 
in Jludillnst i.isbion, c.inu* into (‘Xistcuice flic* ‘'(«iitin<4 
pond wlnuefrom divei^ity aioM* in tlic jiI.kl* ol \»!iat 
was pu*vlon^l) uniiy. \ whole woild of stJl<)^d^ ^v.ls 
fasbion<*d fioni Time to turn*, no t wo UL'ieein*' with 
eacdi otlici, Use to .ni <nhCinnt <i j olenne cijulec- 

tuN that nlnio^fc ineonc o]\«ihl(* I'lio whole incnciaeiit 
eventuallv culminated ni the Njidi\ a Sc h<>oI niwhulitht. 
pniiirtj \ aim ot the Aja^a as a [ liilo^ophy ‘•(ai(liiiie ufiei 
ttio Jidimte in X.ituie and |oniiiii; Man to It was lost siuhl 
of, but ho^ic «is 11 sc lenc e hct'an to la* (l(‘\el<j|cd (ianecv^j. 
pa(lh\a\ a, the autliorot (dnidainani, and (indaclhai.i, the 
author <»f tiadadhuii * wlneli is sometimes l(x)ked upon as a 
soitoi scholia on (Miint.unaui, weie tlie two leading me n ol 
the Nadira Scjiool. The iimoiuit of c ommeiitiin<‘S, scholia 
and disM‘1 tutions, cKaluig with suh)c‘cts dealt with ni 
t)ie Ciiintamatn, we ( ail measniLM)nl) h\ cait-loads makini; 
the iiteiatiueou Indian Logic soincthinir noi) bewiidctnig 
and not possible foi'e\enaman of uiueinilting applKA- 
lion to mastei tlieni m liis lile-timt In the call) Anoj.i 
U dyotakara commented on \ ats}aNana in his woiktbe 
N)a)a- Vai tika, and a Scholia cju the lattei woik the 
N)aya-\ ar likii-Tatpan a Tika, was widten In Vacnaspati 
Alisia, the well-known Vechintin eoinim*nlai oi on Sank, 1*1 s 
Brahnni Siitias, I dayami who h\(»d about ihelitli ceniui) 
A l) , wiote iii^losscm Vaidiaspati s win k called ‘ Paiiend- 
ilhi I dayamiand Vachaspathi, and e\en (lancet T'pa- 
dh)a)a weie attaeke 1 by Sieehaisha in liis work called 
Kband.uiakhamlakVUa whu hisusnally set down lat'*! tlian 
the 1 Ith (Vnlm \ \j'. Kli nulanoddiiaia is ilie wmkwut- 
ten b) one \"achaspati will h\ed about, the loth (’entuiy 
andin"lm*h attacks weie iliieetcsl nu^iiiist Sieeh^ishas 
xiewh It nia^ be leniaikcJ that (ianirecopadli),i\a was 
the man that ga\e to tlu* haxual poitum of the X\a\a an 
extiennd) piomiiient pLu*e, and his woik is mil) iiedl«ei 
Nyaya in the old seii'-e nor .\n\ othei phiMovopIn The 
hook wntten by him nanieU (diiMtam on is an niclependent 
work, winch is not indebted toaii) pieMous woik for the 
plan or conception, and what it seeks to do is to dnest the 
Nyaya philosophy, of its.ehjiious element uiul todeNelop 
land pel feet the logic which always pi epundeiated m the 
Nyaja moi*e than in any other philosophy, because it went 
to the Infinite by puiv reason, as resting on Piafyan^ha 
Anumnna^ Vpamana And bahda^ and which was present 
thongh in a less degree in other philosophies, as for instance 
intheS^nkhyaand theMiniauisa In Olnntamain, the syllo- 
gism as such is perfected to a degree Unknown anywdiere 


eke and as a consequence, logic leaclied a finish aid 
exhaustu jnehs that cannot but \€nt itselJ uihair-splittnig 
sophisti) dulectit egg-danunc; and ingCTiious ai^unien- 
latuc feaK Anmimbhattn, and long pieviouB to liim. 
iSankaia Misia Avho was antenor e\en to Gangesej. 
))adli>a){i) liad beoun tlie independent woik cf welding 
the X^yayauiid the Vaiseshika, and making of the inixtine 
an iude|)entleiit system,' letaining the Saptliajiadaitlus 
and tlie atomic theory of the Vaiseshikas, nppiopiiatin^ 
the logic of theX),i)ci wholesale, and ixqecting the le^t 
from botl) ot these, 1 was obliged to speak so nnmli 
ahunt these deiolopmeMts cjf tne Xyaya, since wliat!Jrav 
Mnllei gi\es about these is next to meagie, and as a 
liistonan oi philoscjphj , he speaks nioie about the aucieni 
Gotnma-SatJias 

On I’ kSJ, M. X. I)\nedi IS nienlioned by mistake is 
:lie editor and t'anslatoi ol tlie Yogti^aiasangiaha instead 
Oanganath )lui. The Xihci ejasa is, accoiding to Gotaniri. 
the Sftifniiniii llnutihi tlie Aba rifui of blessedness, 

and this can be realised as tanglit by him tliionoh rt 
knowleikc' of tlic‘ si \ teen great topics of the Xjaya Philo- 
sophy, Xo doubt logic ])\n\< a gieat pait also ni 
Jainuni s philoso[)liy,thouoli, it is only m the Xyaya and 
e-necially its laid deiolopmoiits that logic beglin to be 
luliuated almost as an indepeiKlent hiancli of thought 
The Buddhists look immense inteiest ni tfie X\ava 

f ^ 

philosopliy and the many leeensioiis we lia\e in it are 
due to the first impule gnen to il at independent exposi 4 
tion by' Dignasa, Dharniakiilhi and otlieis. And the bot 
coutM)\ers) that ensued between the Buddhistic and tlie 
Biahmiuic hianch of the Xy a\a oa\e use to an immense 
uumbei ofdialei tic jmblications fiom both side&i in the 
contunes following the Renaissance period of Sanskrit 
lateiature Gotamak Sixteen Padaithas were lejected 
by the later X’aiyayikn*?, excepting Pramana and Piameyay 
and we can easily see that Vitanda </alpa, Jv/cala and the 
like deserve a jdace as topics in schools, tliat were given 
to peit(‘ 3 ting Logic as a science, as a branch of thought, 
\tte»' dealing with theXyaya nccorrling to Gotama, in order 
to give Us a y’ood glimpse into the attirudc ci later men as 
Madh IN achary a and ol hers tow ai els the Xy ay a as a sy stem 
ot ])lnlo‘^ophy M<ix“ iluller takes the account of the Xvaya 
fioui Afadhava ami discusses it. We must not lose sj^ht 
of the fact that as t\ie Xyaya degenerated into logic fro 
being a philosophy, later men whc. were commentators 
and staunch fiiends ot the Xyaya betook to .t only^ as a 
piece of dialectic exercise, liavingjtheir faith elsewhere in 
any one ot the two prominent systems ot philosophy, the 
Saiikhya and the Vedanta, as| a w hetbtone to shaipea 
their w its and a peg to hang their culture, learning, 

1 " 4 Of the s line school no lihashapaiich clihcdavvith usCoim.ien- 
rarv Maktavali {of which the Tarkasan^iahi is an abstract), Suva- 
ditva sSaptapadarthj Tarkakauniudi, Taikamnta etc. The school 
miy be said to have re'^toredthe Xya\a in a sense after the sliock 
It sustained at the hands of the Xadia School 
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an<l oil IN o|)li‘ ol \ ai liJi-^jiai 111 M I'-m - 

UMrini ‘1 wliowas a\nUiilin li\ (Mill .iiid Mil im* will 
ihi^ iliMMoti !>iit ol (oniso if cii V ol IIk‘ 
lii^hoi |di!loM)|)lii(‘ poniU tli.it 111.1) ho sniot In u <1 iindoi 
a lio.ij) ol ( out] o\( 1 ^i.il di'MjUisit ion uMi to ho at t,i( kod 1 )\ 
llio Hiiddhivts and ot liM t lU‘^o pooph^ w lio w oi o tlnioiii 
iionit ai ol N, halos Ol thiii own ^lo\\^ iiiiLih* Imm luinin 
]diiio-opli\ Ol n lii;ion, used to d( It ml tlio N\a\a .lu.iinst 
tlio oppom*nt> f n I lie >ol(* salvi* ()f it^ hi iinj »i ! i indu s\ ^toin 
ft In al>() list I III tn 1 1‘inoTi.hi 1 that IIi(‘hitM \\asa piirni- 
j)IoN woie iniudi iiNtdul to riion ni .ui\ s\ sti m td pliilosopli\ 
in laioi tiniON, ,is a sti k r tianiinLiantl a powoiiiil nistiinno’it 
in atta(‘kmi» c.udi ollioi pist as in thoso dass .i eootl 

lot^uiHii ol *ni\ fillossiii!^ t on\ 01 ts ns to ]m , ossn iiomI 

l)\ th** sti engili of Ills i ont I o\ Ol ^lal \ itioin Tlu ptiiiits of 
lesomhl.inoo hotw oou tlio Ns. is. i uul t ho \ iiis< Ink.i thou 
i(*l'ttions to (Mill otliM aio .idimi.ihls liaiidlod in this 
oli.iptoi Iiidi.m a’nl (Jioik Loi^io .iu‘ t oiiti .istiMl and 
tlitn points ot siiniiants aio ssoll oinp!i.isis( d Inp aO** 

“ (Ninip.ii isOM Ol Vniini.in.i" is tlu‘ litMtlmo or .i pa au^i.iph 
ssinili oui^ht to ho coi i ot t(‘il into ' ( ’oinpa’ ison oi 
I'p.i'inia.i” *Siu li niist.ikcs slioss Unit (itniab wlioni Nnux 
Mullet loids honud to tli ink so nine li, Iius done liis woik 
M'l} constuuntiou^ls and ssoll tostif) to ( ioui;li’s nuspaunu; 
tnmidos to luii t)\oi tlu‘ piools The ti aiisfoi inatiou 
of sonsatMns into ptucopts and oi pMoopts into 
ormoopts, fallunr nnlin.dls to the luiution td Manas, 
hasi* not 1 mm n lulls lo.disoil l)\ Indian plulosophois, 
tlioinirl* "*th tlio Kuiopoan n.itions this h iso as* 
Munu'il huirot piopuitions m unjuntaiuv Max Mulloi 
IS of opinion that tlio (iiool and the Indniii loirn must 
oaoh ho supposed to ho autoidithomo till htttoi infoimation 
about tlio intoi-Hdatious of thi‘ t\s<s (‘ountnos ni the 
he<4innuoj;s ot the lustono ponod could Ik had thoueh 
tin nioinhoi«ofa Rslloeisin .iiotunuusl^ enoni;h iound 
both in Ai istotlo anl (lotania lie dofonds tho Xyasa 
asatnst the aoons.itious hioueht auaiiMt it hs Hittoi in his 
■‘Ulistiuy ot IMulosojdn, It the philosopUu d poUiou v.oio 
ho piopoily sittoil and then looked at li the Indi.in piun i- 
plos of olassdioat ton in l»inq:ini; nijoiit tlio Sixteou Topics 
nhudi on nooouut of tho ssrontj translation of sonn* people 
Kittor took to ho taides <sf catesrouos weic well analssed, 
and if tho oonooption of philosophy trom the flmdu point 
of Mtnv were well undei'«tood» then the N}jiya would ha\e 
stniok Ritter ii< j'ood a system a'^ any Kuiopeau system of 
philoaoplu la the l^tei or niodeiu Ns a) a Piamana 
itM'oives the Wst attention ifax il idler stiuesa srood 
deal, arter tellinj? us what all the Indian schools of phdoso- 
phy thottsjht of Sphota, toe({uaieit, insiprnifican<*e,concei>- 
lion, and evolntumof meaninjr.to the (Jieek Logos and he is 
m*>st likely right. Bat the similar grow His in the tw o coun- 
tries were only autoehthoiiic. Theie is fault of s\ utax and 
confrtMon of idea m the sentence (p. 52 i), ‘*Theopinion that 
fcoiiml exists always and etemally and is only made manifest 


h\ i M li spenki ‘1 w liisli In ht K 1 hy tlio M iiii.nis.ik.is js 1 1 |ec- 
t( d hy lx.inad.i snimls andwoids h(ini> iiotcidid as uio- 
nioiit.il y iii.inifest.itioiis (»id\ <d Kttiii.d Sound” In lonnec- 
li.ui u ith tlk‘ nio.inine (li Sph>t,i and with iln* \a!ue of 
sound ,is tho osstiKe oi l.ihonauf*, oi lathoi ili.it tliouohts 
( .mnot oxinI withont \\(ods (an c»ld tlieon with ^fax 
Alulh 1 I Ihinini w ho is iiiti odin t‘d to ns as ri jilidosi^pluo w u li 
a ( idt of h .N ow 11 in M fid II a \ .1 s Sjn \<i I )ai sanusanei ,ilia ' " 
is made to heal witness to tlaM.»lidit\ of tlie\i(‘w (if Max 
Afidloi r\(U\ N)-t(ni<il ]ihilosoph\ ni\,all oiii Hindu 
s( liPtini's a»e simk lo'd fo’ wh it tluw lia\i to s ij Spliota, 
till M.ix Mnlh i uhii .ounIv I (,iiios out \iitli t!n» \ u w ffi.it the 
Iltini.^iu Mind ru < nj dniii to hnU't It ind Itulnin philosophy 
li is itN ii no (‘^ isf iMK ( hni.H and lilo in flu* l)i\nii^ aMitah 
an nl(Si tli.it i> litth no.it tli.in hioUd in tin NN^n-Piat- 

opi plii!i»N(ipliy 

1m tin* 1 i t (liapti l] » \ .iiNisliiK.i pi. il^)•^opll\ o hioUi^ht 
Ml and till* dali s (d^it^ Suti *s aio iIismis-imI m tnfiiet)^ 

Max Multo> t.ik(> u]i tlu* wo»k of Hai ihloidt .i 

who wfiN a l!i thnnn Muncif to daoiisni and 

died in ’’) 2 n \4 i* lio.ii tin iitafniont tlio Nai'odiika 
]tM*ti\i‘s in his woil iioin tin* KstMiHlns of Ihof 

Leuniann in liiin i htt‘t.itnio and fioin tho d.il(*s dtuived 
fi otn Tihot.in soui (M N IioiiL^lil to held h) Un* loniii.dof 
tho Ihiddhisr ro\tNo(*ittv tlu* Vais(‘shika Sut .is aieset 
down 111 tlu ill st ( I ni ni V’ * o Tin* t( iH‘ts of tin* \ imoshika 
,is i:i \ i M in flu V.uni sink.! '^nt i as .inil t In n 1 itt‘i i < i Misinu as 
^i\on to iis m Ann.u ioii.it t i\ lumk ai v (i( si i ihod 1 1 n < hu-f 
i oiinnnit.itoi ot ih' \ amoshika , .is IhaMist.qi da does 
lint so luui li as o\M UM'ont* .1 nnoition in tin* hook 

Ai t OMlnii; to oni Pio^tsso tla‘(iut*k iitonia* tlnoi\ as 
expounded hy rnip(‘do(‘h*s and othois Inue nothing to 
do wiih the Ii.diaii s\Nteni K.uiada n atoms aie 
'tUp[ii»Nid ]ie\ei to <>"11110* NMihh* tiono*iisions till there 
’s a lonihinatmn ol thue douhle itoins nMtli>* the 
siiule uoi Hie doid'h itoaiN hnnu siippo^i o n I o \i‘‘dile 
hj ilu*mseUo> Pills In nni the mow t.iktiJ i>\ un\ of 
the Kpicuiem Iholos pho’s Vln*telo i' tin* im neoptiuu 

In (putt* petnlnu to K O'ad.i and it distinc, iislies luni fioiu 
theUieiks as nemo thouaiuhl) imhpenddit in spt < ulation. 
The last categoi) of the Vaiseshika phdos<»ph} Sunia\ »\a 
(Inhesioii Ol Insepei<ihilit\ ) IS pe( uhai to the Indian sod 
The u*l.itionsb*p aud iiiieidetKOulenee aud iiisept lahihtj 
het wtM*n tw o liah t s , ml ,i \< holt* toi nistaiuis thoiiirh know n 
to Kuiopoan idnlosindiios did not lofonea iiaintMtt its ow n 
Tills anolliei oi tin pioofs that oin I« i^n* m ot nidi pendt nt 
ouLTui, aad woiktd tut h\ (»in aiu‘n nt tlnnkeis ni tunes 
lost to luemoiM At the end, the wh(‘le of the Six 
Systems flic sunui'td i.p with tin oh jet t of f»acing 
'the common fountaiu fioni whnh all the n\ors haxe 
taken their rise. They haxe all spiuni? from the same sod 

1 Cowell and Goiiyli Sanr. Darsaua San^iaha, 

Tiubnex’s Onoiutd Seiic** pp. ci suj 
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thonoU cultivated by difteieiit liainK Viouana Bluksbu is 
quoted larjfcl V to beat out the Piofes^oi\ view Toillnstiate 
with wdiat i*e:^aid oi eoiitempt, ea^li system of thouulit was 
consideied at piiticubi^ penods of IiiditUi jilnlosoplnc acti- 
vity 01 intellectual life, opinions horn the Bliaoavat Gita, 
the Mahabliaiata down to the Padmapuiann me quoted by 
VTgnana fJliikshu, And to him behind all the manifold 
di\ ersity of cults of Indian Philosoplij, theie is the same 
attempt to tind the Divine j\Jystery that pen ados the 
visible uni vei so. They lepiesent vwiions stages leaclied 
bj dittt-ient phases of thouj^lit in then endeavoaisto 
unravel the mjstery ol the appaieiit dispauty ot the 
Uiiiveise, and to unite the innei Man with the ontei God, 

Whatever may be tboiight of tlie htudy of Indian 
Philosophy as a piece ot intellectual training, tbeie is no 
doubt, that to the seriously thinking student, it oiiens out 
Mstas that tianscend the lejach of his vision and giv'e'^ him 
glimpses of the majestic Enigma of tins Cosmic Scheme, 
setting him thirsting for the leal Light It is doubtful it 
the philosophers of any other nation in the world went the 
length of seeing in the splendour of the Inner Self the 
blinding glory of the pulsating Spmt of Natuie And 
it IS this solemn eloquence that is implied in the silence, 
or the dim reservation, of oui philosopheis, when they 
hare to touch upon topics appertaining to the Infinite 
Goal of man and all the passing Panorama of sound and 
music, of wail and woe, and sometimes of cheer and 
happiness, that rings in the ears of Max: Muller with a 
thousand tongues, when he exclaims ‘ To have mounted 
to such heights, even if we have to descend again tiighteued 
and giddy, must have strengthened the muscles ot human 
leason, and vvill remain in our memory as a sight never to 


be foi gotten, even lu the lower splieios in which we 1 ave 
tomo^e in oiii dnily life and amid'^i our daily duties 
Speaking for in v self I am bound to ^03 that 7 felt au 
tit fjeauilihtH* vith the ^piiit itj fntiKtu (ii> 

a iuniL my uu/ youth henig ^inuiqlhmnd hif^it 

uQaiH^t all the autiuoiiiie^ oj henuj and tlunhing^ and vt ned 
Ui all flu enconufe)^ ntth the b>cepticis)a and matei lah^m of 
out ita,t Kphemetal Ibis is the testimony <jf 

aman who has devoted yeais of patient study to masleiing 
0111 plnlosoph}’, and only a true Vedantm can obtain the 
comfoit and mental quietitude he has dciived, as 
recessaiie^. to biave the fleeting phantoms or thi> work- 
a-day woild. It is in India alone that Religion and 
Philosophy have lived 111 indissoluble unison, the one 
iieivcd with the ireedoru of right-thinking from Plnlosophy 
and the other mellowed by the sweeiness ol «?puituaht3 
from Religion. Divorce is unknown m India between 
Philosojihy and Religion and the fatigue of one soft 
sister neve became the stiength of the other To us 
it has always been taught by our ancient Seeis that 
spiritual realms are not beyond oui ken, even when our 
souls are tabernacled in the flesh, and that glories of the 
next world can be sensed in this. But up those narrow 
stans and steep galleries which w^e should iiea^ before 
sighting OUI original Home, and bieathing the aijmo^phere 
that lb congenial to our true natures, we should cany with 
us the lamp of that maxim that has been uttered with 
stately melody, by one of our own eatlist Brahmavachus — 

^srsTfeisi^T 107 

•Ni 

V y 

1 IK. The italics <uc of niv o«ii lutiodnccioii 

• P.mtanjali, Yoga Surras, JJ, ,'6 




CORRESPONDENCE. 


A QCKliy 


In Prof Max IduUei’s Tian‘-lation of the Upauishads 
published in “ the Saoied Books of the East,’* the copy of 
Muuclakopauishad follow’ed does not seem to have been a 
complete one For we misa a translation of the following 
text or mantra — 

3Tf<T i'^ m 

“ Apivii yas cliancldlas Siva iti v^ham vadet tena saba 
samvad^t, tena saba samvaset, tena saba bbnngita ” 
which means — “ A cbanddla though a person is, if be 
utters the name Siea, converse with him, live with hun, 
dine with him ” 

This te^'t is quoted as from the Mandaka Upanisliad by 
the first great commentator on the Vedanta Sutras, 
21 


Kilkhantha Sivacbaiya, m his conimoutary on Sntia 16 , 
Peda I of Addbyaya IV. Appaiya JH’vshita quotes a^so 
tins very te\t. m his Sikhannimala, but at this distance 
of time it IS difficult to determine whether the Dikshita 
quotes it at first hand fiom the Upanisliad itself or only 
indirectly fiom the commentary of Nilkantha Sira 
Acbaiya, Whichever it is, it mnst be conceded that in 
Appaiya Dikshita’s time this mantia must have been 
n ell-known as a pen nine text of the Upanisliad, for else 
the genuineness ot it must have been questioned, 
especially in an age when raligious controversy and 
philosophical wordfight were the order of the day Be- 
sides, some later works also have been shown to refer to 
or quote the same text “Apiva etc , ” these, to mention the 
more impoitant among therr, ai'C Bodhhyana Vntti, 
Namakonmndi, Nhmai'asayanam, Bhakti-munamsa and 
Harrharahheda-dhikkaram of Bfidhendra Yadindia. 
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It w this same te\t of the JlunJakopamshad wln'cli the 
great author of Dfavida BhiUhya also, SivagnAnaswamigal, 
translates into Tamil — 

9eu‘Sm§pi Qlds^sbuua Q^triSLUJ ffguu-nsnsir 

mfmifgii-ggtaipt, tsviSjsi ('/(.«<? aietjQi^t^(2i@(ii)is 

jP«!sr®>40A-fl ail/, e.&iee)U)ttSeo a? 0 ^ijOu': 0 cfr ” (The 
incompai*abIe sruti which says —(‘If esen a wretched 
chandala uttp«»'^he name “ Sisa,” li\e with him, conveise 
with him, abide near and dine with him ”) In this it 
will be seen that the author explicitly speaks of it as a 
inantia of the sruti The sense of this text is also 
embodied m the following stanza of Appar Swamigal’s 
Devaram . — 

** dr jBiip L/iwiuCi/tSic aieeB9iuiiiires)L. 

sMtifiniiM ssFufnS €^'6jis«atm.iiLiiru> eu<»iisQ<B SL-nj 
tenQo'* 

When thus we find so many references to this mantra 
in Tarioas Sanskrit and Tamil writers, it seems strange 
that none of the copies of the Mundaka Upanishad collated 
by Prof. Max Muller contained this mantra Itjis a 
significant fact, however, that Sankaracharya in bis 
Bhashya or commentary on the Upanishad.s, has omitted 
this mantra. And might this omission have been 
primarily due to the Acharya’s inability to explain this 
mantra in accordance with his Mayd,vfida System. 

Sektixathv Aivbr 


OM URNS IN ANCIENT SOUTH INDIA. 


We have great pleasuie in publishing the following, 
regarding the use of nrus among the Tamils m ancient 
times, from Mr. C. Brito, an eminent Tamil Scholar of 
Ceylon — 

Sir, 

I had occasion to look into Dr. Caldwell's “ Grammar 
of the Dravidiaa Languages” foi something that I wanted, 
and I accidentally came upon ihe statement (p,594, 2 Ed.) 
that there is no tradition in the Tamil literature as to the 
race which used the buiial ui us found in different parts ot 
the Dekkan, I give below the translation of two stanzas 
from the collectior known as the Pui'a-n&'uuin. They 
prove th*tit was the Tamils who used the^e ains. 
Both stanzas are lamentations pnt, by the poets who 
composed them, into the months of the widows of the 
illnstrioas dead whom they celebrate. 

Sionso 22S “ Pot-making Chief, pot-making chief, pot- 
making chief, of the extensive old city from whose kiln, the 
thick rolling smoke, in cobnr resembling condensed 
darkness, covers the broad sky. You mnst be pitied. Yon 
have a difficnt work 


The great Valavan, (owner) of the elephant of the 
waving flag, scion of the i ace of the Chempiai,'wlio spread 
hi, aimy to the limits of the Earth, who was deservedly 
juaised by poets, whose greetness shone fa,, and wide, like 
the spreading lays of the using sun, has gone to the wlirld 
of the gods, if yon desue to make the capacious uin fcr 
such a mar, IS it anyway possible <or j on to make it 
(using) the Eai ill for yoiii wheel and the Malumeiu tor 
clay 

Stanza 236 Pot-making chief, pot-inaking chief, pot-mak- 
mg chief, of the extei M\e old city of this extensive wide 
woild, kindly make a sepulchi al urn so that i£ may he Iv oad 
(enough) for me also, w-hohave come with him through 
many desert places, like a little white lizaid pciched on 
a.spok of the axled wheel " The oiiginal for “ sepulchral 
urn’’ IS The comnientatoi lendeis it as (jojp 

uisrfCuirt^^ which is very much like the 
by which the Doctor says he has heaid the uin described. 

This nin or jar is also found in stan/as 2:18 and 864 
The first begins thus — 

“ He 18 gone to the gi ound where revel, a^ they like, 
the eagle peixilied on the i onvex surface of the covei'ed 
beautiful urn, (the bird)j9o/i«ia/, the fearless liaid-beaked 
crow and the owl, m the company of assembled devils 
lie” 

[«*® which I have translated ” ground ” is both 
and @l®«ii® i. c, burning ground and burying 

ground] 

Stanza 36i ends thus “ On the day he reached the 
ground containing the urns” i e , he was bnned or burnt. 

I must confesis, 1 do not remember reading any thing 
about the burial urns, except in the instances given 
abere 

I trust others will be able to furnish more information 
on this interesting subject 

Nei.omw, Cxvdo.n'. C. BRITO. 


AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER. 

NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

We extiactthfe following from Professor Bullock’s arti- 
cle uj the intercourse in the past between China and 
foreign countries 

“ The Buddhist religion was the great link between 
India and Chino. It W nowhere been recorded how the 
Chinese first came to hear of this creed. But it is knowu 
that in the year of onr Lord 65 the then Emperor sent an 
express mission to India, and that two years later the 
ambassadors returned, bringing with them priesfk to teact 
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tlje new faith, Foi* ten centni'ies after that time, we are 
told missionaries from India were constantly coming both 
by the overland route and by the nway of the sea. At t!le 
same time not »• tew pilgrims from China made the diffi- 
cult jouiney to India , and some of theiu have left accounts 
of their tiavel', gmng interesting and valuable informa- 
tion concerning the countries which they visited. Budd- 
hism in China had its alternations of fair weathei** and 
foul After its first acceptance, there came a period of 
persecution, when its books were destroyed, its temples 
bu' nt to the ground, its priests relentlessly hunted down 
and slain Then, again. Emperors and Empresses arose, 
who showered every favor on the minister of the the 
cult Later the feeling of both statesmen and pqiople 
lapsed into one of utter iudifterence , and so it has been 
now for many centuries. There is a euiious tale told — 
a true one — which shows how great at one period were 
the power and the boldness of the priests. A certain 
Empeior, grown old and weary of affairs of state, gave 
over the reins of power. There came a time of national 
difficulty, and the retired Sovereign was called forth 
by the popnlar voice to as'^ume the direction of the 
government once more. But the priests mtervened the 
erst monarch had become one of them he must pay a 
heavy fine before he could leave his cell and return to 
secular pursuits. The priests had their way and the fine 
was paid. 

What has been the effect upon China of the Buddhist 
religion ? A competent authority, who certainly had no 
pre 3 udice in favour of Buddhism, tells us that its salutary 
influence on the national life of China cannot anyhow be 
denied. One freely acknowledges that it must have 
worked good in early days, when it was a live faith , and 
as the present is the child of the past, may be the Chinese 
of to day benefit by what it did of old Bat at the pre- 
sent moment the Buddhism of China is a thing of naught. 
•Crowds of people, whether by custom or for amusement, 
flock to the shnnes of ceriain days do their obeisances, 
burn their incegfe, make a tinv pecuniary offeiing 
and go home again , but the effect on their thoughts, on 
-t^eir actions, for all oue can see, is nothing The opinion 
of the'edocated Chinese themselves is that Bubdhism m 
its early days was good, and its beaching beneficial, but 
that-lt has long become merely a machine by which crafty 

priests cheat and defraud the people.” 

* 

* « 

As will appear from the extracts given in the Review 
of Professer Max Muller’s latest work appealing elsewhere, 
we are glad to find that the veteian Piofesser speaks 
appreciatmgly of onr buiuhle work and of the gieat great 
importence of South Indian Philosophy and Literature* 
The Piofessor ,says. “The longer I have studied the 
various systems, the moie have I become impressed with 


the view taken by Vignana Bikshu and others, that there 
is behind the variety of the six systems, a common fund 
of wh^t maybe called National or Popular philo.sophy 
a large Manasa lake of philosophical thought and lan- 
guage, far away in the distant Noith and iii the 
distant Past from which each thinker was allowed to 
draw for liis own purposes ” We have now and then 
indicated what this old philosophy was and which is 
connected with the piesent national and popular philoso- 
phy, snd we will have occasions to explain at gi eater lengh 
on this subject in the neai future. Our other remarks 
we reserve to the next issue 


* 

* * 


The July number of the Abkari is a very interesting 
The Abkiui I* contains the iepoit-98-^»9 


of the “ Anglo Indian Tempeienoe 
Association” as also the report of tlie annual meeting 
held on the 15tli of June We are glad to note that the 
work of the Association has been very useful and highly 
successful Regarding the Temperance work in the 
Madras Presidency Mr. Grubb found a good deal of 
slackness among many of our societies , and that no suita- 
ble Indian had been found to act as a lectuier for this 
Presidency. We are glad to note, however, that Divan 
Bahadur Rakunatha Raw has promised to resume work ere 
long, and that the veteran temperance preacher Rev. 
Thomas Evans is again returning to our count.y. As one 
of the articles of our faith is strict abstinence, we Lope, 
that onr Saiva Samajas and Siddhanta Sabhas will find no 
difficulty in getting themselvesi affiliated as branches to the 
“ Anglo Indian Temperance Association.” At any rate they 
should keep themselves ipi active touch with the secretaiy, 
Mr Predeiic Webb, offices .S3 North sideClapham Common* 
London S W. The Magazine ceptains two full page illus- 
trations and several other portraits of eminent temperance 
workers We cull elsewhere from, one or two interesting 
bits in the same number 


« * 


A Tamil Dailv-Swa- 
desamitran 


We ate glad to note that, for the first time m the His- 
tory of the Tamil country, we have 
a daily Tamil newspaper, “Suthesa- 
Mitran Thanks to the eneigy 
and enterpiise of Mi\ G. Snbramania Iyer u a , who has 
converted it into a daily.- We wish onr cjntemporary a long 
life and an useful and snccessfal careet 


* 

* * 


We are also glad to find that the editor of the “ Upani- 
sliad Ar' ha Deepika” has adopted 

•« pnxt ‘he text m 

Grrantha characters also. The 
work is being turned out very neatly and at very great 
trouble and Irtbour, and we hope the Monthly will have a 
wider oirculatiott among the Tamil peeple. 
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We cVve oai sicerest. apologies to Paudit A GoMnda- 

cliai\ar toi not having noticed 
‘ Ln^piiatiori, Intui , “ i i . tit i 

„ „ ins pamphlets and bool s eaiiie’ 

rini,EibtAcv” - f. ^ _ 

In his pamphlets on Inspiration, 
li.tuitiun and Erstasy, Mr Chaiyarhas given ns the benefit 
oh li^s \ast leading of the philosophic liteiature ot both 
the ]>f»bt and the p-.esent, of both of India and Eiuope 
ilist lecture he leviews the thought of Europe fioni the 
of the eailiest Gieek Philosopheis down to the time 
of the mini 01 tal poet Tennyson. Of course tins leiien 
is moie couceined with ^;he q^uestion of innate ideas and 
the ultimate basis of kn(»\\ ledge In Part II we iia\e a 
If^anied discussion oC the S3\eial phases of Indian philoso 
pby witli special refeieiice to the Yoga and Bakhti Maigas. 
Tr Pait III we have the authors impiessious of tlu^ best 
of tlie teachings of Theosophy, together with the 
£jtrugglcb and difticnlties which he had to go through in 
the pursuit of knowledge and tiuth These pamphlets 
bear eveiy mark of eainestness, sinceuty and tf-utb, and 
we recommend them for the peru'^al ot eveiy earnest 
student of religion Mr Govmda Cbaryai’s Gita deserves 
a \ery long notice and we defer the task for a future 
number 




We wa*e agreably surpiised when we received the first 
thiee parts of the Nityanusandha- 
Llie Xit^anusam la- nam Senes containing the text and 

nil Senes in 'lannl ami . , ^ ? 

translation in English with valu- 
able notes and comments of some of 
Ihe famous hymns of the ^amil Alwmrs. For, this w^as 
what w^e were heartily wishing should be done so as to 


bung home to the Tamil students and others as to 'what 
♦treasures of philosophic and religious thought was availa- 
ble to US lu our own mo+her tongue The first part is 
devoted to Tiruppallandu of Periyalw^ar. The second 
part contains the text and translation and very useful 
intioduction of Tondaiadippodi Alvar’s Turuppalli Yelu- 
cbchi The third part contains the famous hymn sung 
by the samtess of the Vaishnavas, Sn Andal, and it contains 
very valuable introduction of neaily 6 pages wdiich 
any body who i»ishes to have a good idea of the 
Vaishnava philosophy must suiely go through The 
principal tenets of this school arc illustrated fi’om 
passages from Tirunpavai and also coiTesponding passages 
from the Upanishads* The subject of the Tkzi Ijpatharta 
IS also fully illustrated f om passages from the Upamshads 
and it will be noticed what great agreement there is 


between oui Siddhanta and the 'X'lsibhtadNaita The subject 
IS so well treated that you would e\pn excise the trick 
o^ the author in lut uducmg the woid Naiajana between 
brackets lu almost eiery passage cited from the Upanisha- 
dsj exeii though the word rieiei e\en once occurs in most 
of these Upamshads The learned editoi is Mi. M. B 
Snnnasa Iyengar v \ Translator, Educational l')epait- 
ment ]^Ij^sore, and tlie books are prettilj' got np and 
printed in the KalaiaUiakaram Press, ]\ladias 


e ought fo thank oui brother Tluingnana-Saiubanda- 
swami Ihllai, seoietaiy ot th(* fSaiva 
\ f.„>, Suldl-iut.. fculclli.iuta S.ibha ot '”iH-lunopoly 

Carot hisiii lu Taunt * ^ 

to I a CO})}' 01 ins interesting and 

learned Catechism ot theSiiu aSiddhanta religion and philo- 
sophy. The book is divided into tw^elve i haptei s, discussing 
variousl} tlie nature of the world, ot Chit, of the books held 
as authorities by the Sana schools, of the iiatme of Pathi, 
Hib Sakti, His Sons, of the iiatiiie of Pasu and Mukti 
and an account of the great teacheis of this school, and 
ot the places and w’ateis held sacr*ed by the Saivas, The 
book IS embellished w ith sexeial hue wood cuts of the 
gods and of the pagodas and Acliaryas The book is a 
very learned one and ought to be in the hands of every 
Tamil student of the Saiva Siddhanta. The piimting and 
g^t up IS creditable to the Madx'as Mattuvar Kulalambal 
Press. The book is priced cheap being only 8 annas 

We thunk the leained Editor of the Madras Mail foi the 
following kind review ot our Julj numbei which appeared 
in the issue of IlOth August 1890 

“The July number of the Siddhanta Deepila, or the 
liight of Truth, an Anglo-Tamil monthly magazine,, 
contains some veiy interesting con tributions. Mr. A Maha- 
de\a Sastn gives another instalment of his learned 
transKtion of the Vedanta Sutras with Snkantba Bhasbya, 
and Mr J M Nallasami Pillai has begun the translation 
of Sivagnana Siddhiar of Arul Nanthi Siva Chanar, which 
is a Tamil w'oik devoted to a discussion of the different 
systems of Indian Philosophy Mr R Shannuga Moodelhar 
continues his translation of Thayumanavar’s poems, which 
are, so to speak, the Tamiliairs Hymn book. The leading 
article in the magazine is a review of a book on “ The Age 
of Manicka Vachakar,’’ the great South Indian Brahmin 
saint 'W’ho is said to ba\e lived about the second c^tnry 
after Christ Pundit D. Savanroyan also discourses on 
Tamil Philology ” 
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{To be continued pom page 29 ) 

It is neither the air nor the actiTit 7 , hecanse of its separate 
mention. (11 17 . 8.) 

This vitality with its fivefold f anotion is not tlie air , 
nor IS it the general function of the sense-organs, as 
it IS separately’ mentioned in the Sruti , 

Hence is prana born, manas and all sense-organs, 
akas'a, air, light, wateis, the earth which main- 
tains the whole univeise^^"^ 

Wherefore prana is quite distinct fiom’the air and 
from the function of the senses 

Though distinct from the air, still it does not 
constitute a distinct element of matter by itself, as 
the Sutrakara says • 

Like the eye etc., indeed, because of its being mentioned along 
with theuv and so on (II. iv 9). 

Thougli distinct from the air, it is not a distinct 
element of matter like fire etc On the other hand, 

* Mnndaka-Up 2-1-3 
22 


the air Itself, acquires the power of keep^’ng op the 
body, because it is rooted in the Parames'vara, as the 
following passages shew 

Himself the supporter, being supported by Para- 
mos' vara he supports, the one Deva v^ho dwells 
in many a form 

^^Thou art one, having entered many 

^^Thou art the knot of the vitalities, 0 Rudra. 
Enter not as destroyer.’^t 

Mereover, prana is the jtva’s instrument like the 
eye and other organs, inasmuch as m the dialogues 
among pranas or vital organs, pi ana or the vital 
breath is mentioned along with the eye, etc , as 
subserving the jiva^s purpo^ses 111 the same way as the 
sense-organs do, as being the chief of them all, and so 
on# 

And there can be no objection on the ground of its inactivity 
According'' y, indeed, the s'ruti says there is no 
objection (II iv. 10). 

No objection can be raised again^st the foregoing 
on the ground that prana does no service to ]Sva* 
For, the s'ruti itself declares that the vital breath is 
the cause of the body and the sense-orsians not being 

^ Taitt Ai any aka 3-14. 

t Mahanfirayana-Upani&had 35 
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unloosed When PrajApati said (m the dialogue 
among pranasi “ Whosoever /lepai tiug, this body 
looks very wi etched, he is tlie chief amoig jou/'*‘ 
the sen«e-oigars such as speech depaited one by one 
at a time, but, on each occasibu, tbo boch and the 
Other sense-organs dnl reraam ni then places. When, 
however, prana or vital body left the body, the body 
and the sense-orirans are said to have been unloosed. 

It is declared to he of fivefold function, like manas (II iv 11 ; 

The one prana or vital breath is designated diffe- 
rently as pifina or upward bieath, as apana or down- 
ward breath, and so on. after its ovn hie dtfteienr 
functions, just as the one inanas is spoken ol .is desne 
(kfima) etc Wherefore, it has to be concluded that fho 
one prana, winch is distinct both from the element oi 
matter called air and from the function of tlie sense- 
organs, subserves ]iva’s purposes. 

Adhikarana. 5. 

And it IS minute. (II. iv 12). 

A doubt arises as to wherher this prana ni its five- 
fold function IS minute like the senses, or all-pervad- 
mg. 

[Piin'apaksha )’ — It is not minute. Piana is all- 
pervading, being the support of all, as the s'ruti 
says: 

“ He is equal to a grub, equal to a gnat, equal to 
an elephant, equal to thsse three woilds, nay 
equal to this universe "t 

“In prana all is established."]; 

“ All this, verily, is enveloped by prana.” 

(Siddhanta ) : — As against the foregoing view, we 
hold as follows : The vital air is minute, because of its 
passage declared in the S'roti “ Prfina departing 
The prana of the plane of cosmic intelligences, known 
as the Hiranyagarbha,— the prSns m the aggregate.— 
is all-pervading while the piana of the individual orga- 
nism is not. Thus there is no self-contradiction 
Wherefore, minute is the prana in its fivefold function 

Adhikarana 6. 

Th# dominisn over the eye, etc., is verily dependeat on Parames'- 
vara, heeause of its Mas so declared ; as also of tiie liviag 
«oiil,OB-aeeeBaioftheword (II iv. 13.) 

The s'ruti declares that the sun. etc., are the lords 
of sight etc , in the following words : 

*^The sun became sight and entered the eye8.”|| 

•Ohw’ up. M.7 “ . 

t Bri. TJp. 8-3.23. 
jPra. Up. 26 
|Bii.Up. 6-4.2. 

|l Aita.Up. 1-2-3. 


-liva, too, IS Mild to Ije the lord of tlieo}e, etc , with 
the object of pel teiving ooloui etc , in tlio lol lowing 
words 

“ ’Thus docs that soul t.ike tlu*'.e v.u'ous senses and 
moves /^iboiit, infoiding to ins jdeasuie vothin 
his own boilv 

A'ow a doubt ai i«cs as to wlietbor the lonKhip of 
the sun cte., as well as of ju.i, over the sensc-oigans 
IS (lepocdent on Paianies'var.i, or quite independent 
{FiDiiqiakshii} —In the passages sucli as “The 
sun became Sight '111(1 entered theeies,’ the suti etc 
are said to be indi'pendoiit, and tlimr dominion is 
thercfuip not dependent on P<irdnies'v.ua 
(Suhlfuhiid) - The (lominion of the ‘•iin etc , over 
the sense-organs etc . is dependent on Puranics’vara. 
Why I'or. the s’liiti dtclares as follows 
Who, dwelling within, contiols the snn.^ 

“ Who. dwelling within, controls the A'tinan 
and all activities proceed from the will of I’araiiiea'- 
vara Whereloie. the dominion of |Jiva and of the 
sun etc , over sense-oigans etc., is (jtnte dependent on 
Parames'vara 

And because of its eteruality dl iv H,i 
Pariimes’iara’s control over everything is eternal. 
For this TChSon also is their dominion quite dependent 
on ]^arames>'vara’.s will. 

Adhikarana 7. 

They are the senses, beeanse of the designation being applied 
to other than the chief. (II iv 16) 

Xow.a doubt aiises as to whether speech and other 
sense-organs mentioned before are distinct fiom the 
functions of prana or not. 

iPim-apnksha) —They aie the functions of the 
chief pranA or vital breath, becau.se of their being 
declared to be forms of prana m the words “ of him 
alone did all become the form ,”t and because, at 
death when speech etc , are quiescent, it is generally 
held that life is gone Wherefore the senses are not 
distinct from prAna or vital breath, 

(Siddhnita) — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows . The senses eie distinct from the chief prana 
or vital breath ; for, in the woids ** the senses, teo and 
one,”J it is sight and others that are designated as the 
senses, thus shewing that those vital activities (ptinas) 
which are distinct from the chief prSina are the senses. 
Beeanie of thoir lepmte nuntion ind of a diitinotion 
in thrir BSinri. (II.iT.«16.) 

“ Hence is born prana, manas and all senses :**§ in 
these words the s 'ruti speaks of the birth of prana and 

• Bn. Up 4-1-18 ■ 

t Bn. Up 3-5-21 
I Bha Gttt. 13-5 
§ hlundaka. Up. 2 1-3 
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tlic soiiscs scprtiiitel} . AW also sotj )i (li'tinction in 
the-ir iijitntc, wliicli consists ni the lutichons ol pi.ina 
not cc.isiii” (luring tlic <11111 sci'iiec oi tln^ stii'-cs. 
WlKMcfotc, too, tlio sciisfs .U(‘ (li‘-tincr hoiii tlio 
liiiiutions ol 

Adhikarana 8. 

Creation of names and forms verily lielongs to Him wto 
triples. Iiecanse it is so taught (II Iv 17 ) 

In loiinoi scc/tKjii, it li.is licoii said tli.if tlio A'k.is'.i 
and other ulenic.ils ot inatlcr Mitli then jnesidiiig 
deities s" cl I a^ Sul.is'iva, .110 boin (ji I’.ti.uiK's'vaia 
A doiiht "rises as to whotlioi, nlieri lliev aietiiiis 
1)01 11, the sul)i.e([nent ereat'oii ot naiiu s and forms ol 
Dovas ote, pioci'eds iroiii IIiiii .done the I’lr^t C.ui^c, 
or fioin so.ne on(> eNt* 

(Pm («pu/i'./(o) — Fioni the pa‘<saj;e “ That light 
willed, may I ho hoin as iiia!)y,an(J it cioati-d wateis," 
we learn that lludia, the liitelligeiu 0 identd}ing 
Himself with light, (uates wateis <iiid < asts theiein 
lUsowiiseid that in them aiisc's \ ishim eii'lned 
with Vi-'linu IS called .N.ua\an.i because the 

pruiciplo of wattor which is hoi not Rtidr.i is His 
abode, as the s'luti s*ns “ Waters are horn of N.irn, 
and Nuia is Kudta.” Kara} atm, the Intelligence 
ideiitiiving himself with the water, creates earth 
spoken of as food in the s'ruti ‘The w.iter'* willed 
and tluw cre.itc<i food.”^^ Theu', in the egg 
made up of the earth-principle, aiiv'S Iliraiivag.uhli.t 
Accordingly the s'ruti sajs • “ The Golden Kgg m the 
midst of tho ocean was first bom of Riidra’s seed. 
Tbereiii Vi».htiu was hoin as Hiahuih, with fits wisdom 
mainfest ” 

Maun says . 

“ He created ihe wateis alone first and placed his 
seed m them. That seed became a golden egg, in 
brilliancy equal to the sun m that egg he InmseP 
was boru ns brahma, the progenitor of the whole 
world. The wateis are called Xara as they svere lus 
first residence (ay ana), he then is named Xaiayana 
N&rayana transcends Avyakta ; from Avyakta is the 
birth of the egg ; within the egg are these worlds, 
as well as the earth with its seven islands ”t 
Parana, too, says, 

“ The form of the Deva called Uudra becomes ataii- 
i;ible body. By Him identifying Himself with the 
body was the seed cast in water. That seed became 
an egg, in brilliancy equal to the sun. Vishnu en- 
tered into it directly, by My gi eat power, indeed. 

•Chhr Up e-2-3. 
tOp.Cit i-8...n. 


Again, hj Aly command, he obtained the desig- 
nation ot K,'iia\ana. In this connection the\ quote 
the folljwiiig vei-ie leg.uding bhiayana ‘W.itei,if 
should be known, is the subtle essence, and w'ater is 
called Nira as hoin of Nora. Thence came Biahma. 
Nam IS declaied to be S'lva Himself Kira is said 
to be Ills losidence and therefore He is called Naia- 
j.iiia Hi.iliiiiX also, 0 best of men. entered the body 
of odou" ’ 

Thus, in ac'coi dance with the ‘-'ruti “by Veda 
Pivi]apati developed the tonus, niaiiifeuted andunmani- 
lesled, either the Hu.injagaiblia dwelling within 
the egg must have created the names and forms or 
Devas etc , dwelling wittiin tie egg, or their creator 
nia\ be NaiA}dna. ns doclared in the s'ruti, “the egjr 
was boin ot waters and of the essence ofo.iith,’'t 
but the Paramo'S' vara who is beyond the BrahniAnda 
cannot be their creator 

iSiihllii'ntld) — The oidei of cieation explained 
.ibcweis not soiinil. Un the c»thei li.ind, it is Brnhman, 
designated the Existent, that is the cause of the five 
elements ot inattei, as the follotsing passage shews ; 

The Existent alone, niy dear, this at firsf was one 
.tlone without a second It willed, may I 

become many, and created light ''X 

It was already shewni that light was not tliefir.st 
thing created Accordingly, Brahman assuming the 
form of elements from A'kasadownto earth under the 
designations of Sad-'siva and so on, every piecedintf 
element is the cause of that which irnmeiiately 
succeeds it, as may be learned from the s'ruti It 
willed the light willed the water willed 

” El ora the passage “ 1 shall enter these three 
elements in the form of this Jivn and differenti.ite name 
and form , I shall make each one of them thieefold,”§ 
w'e learn that it is Parames'vara Himself— who tuples 
the elemeiiis — that, assuming the form of the air etc , 
enter^ the three elements ot light, watei and earth 
thiongh tlie3ivas, tu.Biahma, Vishnu, and Rudra, and 
creates name and form. Therefore it is reasonable to 
hold that He alone, who triples the elements and who 
ensouls the Fcur-faced Biahmii and others, creates 
all names and forms. The +riplmg of elements is 
not possible for the four-faced Brahma aloue, 
inasmuch as the Egg is boru of the tripled elements 
of light, water aud earth. After tins comes the 

• Taitt-Bra. 2*6-2 
t Taut A'ranyaka 3*13 
: CUh4. Up. 6 2 
§ Chh4. Up 6*3. 
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foui -faced Erahma’s cieation, ns said ui the following 
s'rufci . 

“The golden egg in the midst of the ocear was 
hist born of lludia’s seed. Theic Vi'^lnm was 
born as Brahma, with wisdom manifest ” 

(Ohjectwn )•— It IS possible that tlie fnni-faced 
Brahma himself is the aothor of the tiipling of 
elements The process of tripling that takes place 
among ]ivas created by the four-faced Biahma subse- 
quent to the creation of the egg is taught in the s'ruti 
as follows 

“ Do thou, my dear, learn from me how indeed 
these three elements, enteiing the creatures^ 
become each threefold The food eaten is resolved 
into three. Tho grossest ingredient of it becomes 
the dung, the middling one becomes flesh, the 
subtlest becomes manas.”* 

{ Answer) The Sfitrakai a refutes the obicction as 
follows . 

Flesh etc , is earthen ; and as to the other two. according to the 
word. (11 iv. 18 ) 

In the passage “ the food eaten is resolved into 
three,” something other than the tripling process 
previously declared, — namely, the process of trans- 
formation that takes pUce in the food etc , enten by 
persons dwelling in the egg — has been described , but 
not tho tupling proces*! Otherv/ise, flesh andmanas, 
being subtler than the dung, would hai e been res- 
pectively composed of water and light So that, the 
commencement of the tripling process of the earth 
alone as staited in the woids “The food oaten is 
resolved into three,” would he inconsistent with the 
declaration that manas is made up of earth as stated 
in the passage “ made no of food, venly, is manas, 
my dear.” Similarly the threefold division of the 
other two, viz., water and light, would involve a 
contradiction Therefore the siitrak 4 ra says, “ Flesh 
etc,, are earthen , and as to the other two, according 
to the word ” Like the dung, flesh and^inanas also are 
earthen ; so, like the urine, blood and vitality are 
watery , and so too, like the bone, marrow and speech 
aie made up of light. 

( Oojection) : —If the elments have been tripled 
already, then everything must be made up of the three 
elements. How then, can we speak of food (earth), 
water, light ? 

(Answer) The sdtrakara says : 


Owing to preponderance, venly, are they spoken of as 
such. I.II IV 19 ^ 

Owing to tlie pieponih'iance of fund (i e f.urli) we 
speuk of a thing .is Icod (L'litli) IVl'tocl'o’ o it is 
quite leasonable to iiuimain that P.ii.mies'vaia »wlio 
tuples the elouientu also creates .ill names and lount, 
by ensouling the fout-t.ici(l Bialimi etc 

Eni> ov the Fodktu F\'i)A in 'iin ''.rooNit Ainu /\\ 


THIRD ADHYA'YA 


FlHSr V'ADA 

Adhikarana I . 

In attaining to another (.body), (the jiva) runs embiwced vby 
subtle elemsnts), as the question and the answer shew 
( 111 . 1 1 ) 

In the second adhjaja ha\o been aiiMveicd all 
ob3ections against the theory which was established 
111 tlic flist ndhyaya as the one taught b\ the I'pam- 
shads in one voice, the them}, namely, that I'raliroan 
IS the cau«e of the universe To go into tuither de- 
tails 111 the flr«t pada of tlie second Adln.i}ii, all 
objections biougbt against the theoiy on the st.iength 
of the Sdnkliya and other modes of iea«oniiig wore 
answered, in the second pada was shewn how the 
doctrine that the Pradhaua was the cause, and other 
such doctrines were opposed to reasoning, in the 
third nada, it was first shewn how’ the passages ‘^peak- 
ing of the creation of elements of matter arc not con- 
tradictory, and then 3iva was defined as eternal, and so 
on , in the fourth, after describing the nature of prana 
or vital bleat h as well as senses and dcclanng that 
tht‘\ were all born of Brahman, it was shewn how the 
names and forms of all things were differentiated. 
AW, the first piida of the third adhyaya wnll treat of 
the departure and the return of the eternal 3!™ ; the 
second pada will treat of the essential nature of 
I'svara, after first explaining the Jiva’s avasthAs or 
states of consciousness ; the third will shew how we 
are to gather together the various details of the pre- 
scribed mode's of woi snipping the I'svara as given m 
different places ir the Veda , and the fourth piidawill 
treat of the duties of the asraraas or religious orders, 
and so on 

Kow in the first adhikarana of the first pada, a 
doubt anses as to whether the jiva, in going to and 
returning from the other world, does or does not carry 
with him the subtle elemeuta 'vf matter wherewith to 
create another body. 


*Cliban.Up 6-4-7. 
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SUPAKSHAM -SUTRA I 


Adikarana.-2. 

{GonUniied fiom jpage 55 ) 

5 1 They know not that His possessing various and 
incoilSistent Forms piove that He is not of this world , 
they know not that all these Forms are manifestations 
of His Grace. And that His Act of Samhara (des- 
truction) IS an act whereby He destroys Sin. 

Notl --Tho gieat Poet Kalidasa l»iing& out the lucamiig of the 
flist thioc linos as fo1lo\\s, iti his KuhKua Smuhhava 

‘ No selfish want o or piompts a deed of mine , 

Do not the foil! s~ eight, varied forms — 1 wear 
The truth ot this to all the 'svoild cleclaie,*’ 

And ho observ es in anothei place 

“ The godb, like clouds aie fieice and gentle too 
Now hurl the bolt, now diop sweet heavenly dew 
In summci heat the streamlet dies aw ay, 

Beneath the fury of the God ot day 
Then in due season comes the pleasant rain, 

And all is fiesh and fair and full again ” 

Long before the gifted gift, Loid Knshna had brought out the 
self'same contiadictory charactei ot the Supreme Being m the 
following passage 

“Large-armed Yudhishtia, undcistand from rae the gieat- 
iiess of the glorious, nmltiform, many-named Budra They call 
hlahadcva Agni, Sthan a, Maheswai a, One-eyed, Tryamhaka, the 
universal formed, and Siva Brahmins versed m the Toda know 
two bodies of this God, one awful^ one au'^pnous , and these two 
bodies again have many forms. The duo and awful body is fiie, 
lightning, the sun The auspicious and beautiful body is virtue, 
w'ater and the moon The half oi his essence is fire, and tho 
moon is called the (other) half The one, which is his a'^spicious 
body, piactisos chastity, w'hile tho othei, which is his most 
dreadful body, destioys the world From his being lord (Iswara) 
and great (Mahat), he is called Hehes\aia Since he consumes, 
since he is fiery, nerce, an eater ot fiesh, blood and marrow, — he 
IS called Budra As he is the gieatest of the gods, as his domain 
IS wide, and as he preserves the vast universe, —he is called Ma* 
hadeva From his smoky colour, he is called Dhurjati. Since 
he constantly prospers all men m all their acts, seeking their 
welfare (siva), he is therefore called Siva” etc, etc 

European scholars have puzzled and be.\ildered themselves 
over this character of Budra,* and they have sought to explain 

* Dr Muir collates the passages as follows 
The characters ascribed to Budra in the hymns of the Big Veda 
are most heterogeneous and frequently ludefinite I shall endeavour 
to gather from different places and to group together those epithets 
which have most affinity to each other This God is described as 
wise, bountiful, and powerful, {i 43, 1, i 114, 4), as the strongest 
mnd most glorious of beings (ii 33, 3), as lord (tsana) of this world, 
pOBSesseh of divine power (ii 33, 9), as unsurpassed in might {%hid, 
23 


it on various h}pothebes Some ha^c thought that the con- 
ception of the God w'as borrowed by the Aryans from tho aborigi- 
nes and sav.iges ot Southern Iinlia, who they sa'v copied it from 
the H uniuic tube of the Jews, mid sonu* go i«> say that the 
addiesses to Ri did as goutle and boinficient, iic made by way of 
flatteiy and not othciwibv. and that Ins beuoticciicc coueisted more 
lu lehdiiniii' fiom doing mischief &c , &c Some of these vw'ws 
we ha^o met elsewhere, and the follow mg remaiks may also 
be borne in niiml European scholais have themselves noted howT 
the (rod liudia, even in the Rig Veda, is now^ spoken as the gjod 
ot sloinis and clouds (India) and father of Maruts (winds) and as 
wiiiditselt, (vnyu),and now as fire (Agni) and now as the sun 
(Snr^a and Vishnu) and now as the moon (Chandra) a. d is associ- 
ated with Soma, as the healei ana Supreme Physician, He is spo- 
ken as the Destroyer, and the Destroyer of Aiidhaka (j'aina; m the 
Atliaiva Veda And these scholars speak of the God Rudia having 
slowly supplanted all the Vedic deities Agni, Vajn, Mitia, Varuua 
, except Vislmii and yet they forget why it is Ho is spoken of 
in these Vtdas themsel/es as the Lord of sacrihc es (mulapati) and 
the Lord ot all liv'ing cieatures (Pasupati — Pasn meaning ]uas and 
not cattle) and the lulei (Isana) and God of gods (Mahadeva) 
and as deiiviug liis power from himself and as self-dependent None 
of those epithets aie connected with other gods And as loid of 
sacrifice and Pasupati, He gets the first portion of the offeiiiig, and 
the hands have to be washed after giving the first portion 
Connecting these with the position He holds lu the upanishads, 
Itihasas and the Puianas, as the only one without a second and as 
the supreme Brahma and consort of Divine knowlcdg6f(Uma) the 
Position of Rudra as the Supreme Being, identified w ith all animate 

10), as the father of the world, mighty, exalted, undecay ing (vi 49, 
10), as cognizant of the doings ot men and gods by his power and 
uimeisal dominion (vii 46 2), as putting the waters m motion 
(\ 92, 5), as self-dependent i^vii 46, 1), and as denviug his renown 
fiom himself (i, 129, 3, X 92, 9) , as the lord of heioes (i 114, 1, 3, 
10 , X 92, 9), as the loid of songs and sacrifices (1 43 4 ), the f j 1* 
fillet of sacnfices (i 114 4 ) biilhant as the snu, and as gold fi 43 
6.), tawny-colouicd (this epithet is fiequently applied), with beau- 
tiful ohiL(u 33, 5), fair-oomplexioned (ibid 8), multifonrf, fierce, 
arrayed in golden ornaments (ibid 9), youthful (v 60, 5), teinbla as 
a wild beast, destructive (ii 23, 11), wearing spirally-braided hair 
(i 114 1 5) , and as the celestial boar (ibid 5) He is frequently- 
represented as the father of the Maruts or Rudras (i 64, 2 , i 86, 
J, 1 114, 6, 9, , n 33, 1, 11 34, 2, v 52, 16, v 60, 5 , vi 50, 4, vi, 
66, 3,vii 56, l,vm 20,17) He is once identified with Agni (ii 
1, 6) He IS df^senbed as seated on a chariot (n, 33, II), as wielding 
the thunderbolt (ii 33 3) as armed with a bow and arrows (ibid 10^ 
14 , V, 42, 11 , 125, 6), with a strong bow and fleet arrow's, with sharp 
weapons, (vi 74, 4, vn 49, 1 viii 20, 6) His shafts are discharged 
from the sky and traverse the earth (vn 46, 3), He is called the 
slayei of men {nri ghrew 3, 6) His anger, ill will, and destruc- 
tive shafts aie deprecated (i 114 7, 8 , ii 33, 1, 11, 14, vi 28, 7, viu 
46, 3, 4.) But he is also represented as benevolent (i ll4, 9), as 
mild, and easily invoked (ii 33, 5), beneficent (illd 7) gracious 
(SiLtt, X 92, 9), as the cause or condition of health and prospenty to 
man and beast (i 114, 1) He is frequently described as the possess- 
or of healing remedies, and is onoe chaiacteiazed as the greatest of 
physicians (i 43, 4, i 114, 5 , ii 33, 2, 4, 7, 12, 13, v 42, 11 , vi 74, 
3, vii 35, 6, vn 46, 3, viii 29, 5) He is supplicated for blessings 
(i 1)4 1, 2 33, 6), and represented as averting the anger of the 

gods (i, 114, 4 , 11 33, 71) In B. V. vi 74, 1 ff., he is connected wnth 
Soma in the dual, and entreated along with the latter to bestow 
good and avert evil* 
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and inanimate existence, being the iiul'sveller ^as ashta-muiti) in 
all Natnie, and who is the Geneiatoi, an<l Pieseivei Destrojei 
—the umveisal Evohcr— is readily perceived, and as pointed out 
by Kalidasa and Aiulnanfchi Si\athaiya, and by M Annie 
Besnnt Ilistiael oi destructive aspetts, though appaicntly so, aie 
really the most benoficeTit aspects ThiP is also explained by the 
Puranic desciptioii ot Him as ‘*inn.udly beinficont ’ (Antas 
Satwain, and ‘ outwardly uuel” (Baliib Tamas) And ulicn wc 
pereeno the ically beueficeut action ot the terrible htoinis and 
clouds, and thunder and Lightning, fcJuu and Heat in sucli a puioly 
agiicultiual country as India, i\e can aUo conceuc, how llisW latli 
is productive of the greatost b^'iieht to snffeiing and Sinninj; 
humanity lioni ficeing him from this nioital and eftete body and 
from this w 01 id, as the Vedic Poet so laptniously sings, like a 
cucnmbei be\eied from its stem (Vapu V’eda) to logonoiato 
(srishti) again after proper lost (Dioupaia) to undoigo w ith gieatci 
strength the struggles ot Lite, and thus oat off his kainiaand 
eventually to obtain final release fiom biitli, and rest in (lod The 
whole difficulty of European scholdis will xanish even ou 
their o>vn evolutionary method, if they w ill only see that in and 
around tho Personality ot Rudra oi Sna the Highest Ideal of the 
God-head was slowly and surely accreting from the time of tlie 
Big-Veda, and which is mobt distinctly c\ olv ocl in some ot the 
TJpamshads like Swetaswataia, Kanalya, Athaiin Snaa, &c , and 
tnuch moie plainly m the Mahabharat and seieral ot tho Puianaa, 
though since and after the days of the Mahabharat, the cult oi 
Vishnu, influenced by the tales of Rama and Krishna w as gaming 
greater footing, though it neier succeeded m supplanting tlie 
oldest faith anywheie in India 

In the t«anza again, the reference to His being tlie kilH 
(Devourer of Katha Up ) is to his powei of dcstioying oiu Pasa 
(sin and sorrow and ignorance), and om material environmentB 
(body Ac ) and as the Killer of evil, He is represented as heiee 
and ternblc, and yet as He is the sa\ lonr of our boul this very 
same act He is called Siva (gracious) and Sankaia (Beneficent), 
and Sainbhu (the beautiful) and jS’andi (Lovable) , and tho reason 
38 not frr to seek why the latter set of names became inoie popular 
than tho former set of names, such as tlie geneiator (Brahma) and 
ngta (flic), &c , Rudra (destroyer of sorrow) Ac And what our 
author has now in view are all the Puranic episodes 'in which the 
supreme One or Tlis .*onsoit Uma, or His sons ^Knmaia)are 
represented as fiercely contending with Munmatha and Demons, 
and Asuras, the real niea’"ing of wlmli ot course is that God 
18 the destroyer ot Lust and EmI and Ignorance and His aid is 
absolutory required for man to conquer sm and death And the 
most popular festivals representing those conquests of knowledge 
are tho Brahmotsava, and Dasara and Kaman-Pandigai and 
Skanda-Sashti and Vinayaka-Chaturti, >Yriting to the Hnuhi some 
years back on the Biahmotnava we gave the following account 

The Beahmotsavah or thf C\r-ffast 
In every grand feast lasting over several days, each day i*? perfor- 
ined what is called an * IthtKont^ ), a logical term meaning 

an ancient t adition oi truth and which I may compaie to the 
mystery plays And thq grandest event in a Bramotschavam is the 
car-feast; and that feast only is called Bramotschavani m which 
the car-feast IS one of the events The Bmmotschavam would 
mean a feast in hotour 6t the true Brahni or where tbe Truth of 
Brahm is manifested* 

to describe briefly the festival . the pnncipal thing u the hnge 
csr, in the body of irhichsll tb^ * Devas ’ are worked ra wood. We 
find attached four horaesj and above them » seated a flgnie with 


torn heads, and behind this tiumo its mcvleiu lopicscutatnc ih ilu 
* ’ waving his led liandkeiclnei Bt liiml Jinn the imi'ji- 

cians In the middle ib beuted the rcjuobentation ot the ‘ Deit},’ 
w Ji a single airow and bow in itb hands "W o ho tin* whole tow t\ 
01 village tinning up to see what is popukulv c iik'd Kah 'n {^r «) 
01 P(fi meaning the manitebUtion of God b giace 

The hicakiiig of the cai s axle is also an nulniaiy c\( iit in il^s 
CAi festival Isow, cousidoi tlie ancient tiaaitun ioiohImI m tin* 
Yii]ui Veda and elaboiatcd in f he Puianac- and Maliabaiata aixl 
the Btoiv IS a^so alluded to in the Ramay ana Tlieston I allinb* 
to IS the stoj V ot the 'In i}mn»‘'amliara, I give tlie \ hit't as 
given in Yujiir Veda (6th Kandi, 2nd Pra'^na \mi\aka ami 12tb 
Mantra) 

Te^hum A^inanuin pmtf nt }n<ith<, i'lmhtilut 

haunita dent jctutnui I panulait ti 

ildHhoivam Fed a ifanha impttHtdfuui 
Mahapui am Jinianfiti tn 
Sflwmh Kaiut Ui gnim aniktnn 
Bomau Sahfom tejmunn 

1e b)uinn ka imam 
Rudra iti ah) man mil to int 
Kiiba, Sowiim iuifi Hihianf 
Taiani Fii/id abhain via Pa^unaia 
AdhipateiUHnnti iamiaf mdKt 
Pamnnm adfnpafibfan / mh oia 
Biijaf Sati^iU jfw/o hhdvni thliua 
hkebfn/s Sman jnanudafu f 

Three Abuiast hadacquued b} their fopa^ ^hunnin will and dt sue) 
tluee flaming loits whcudiy the) vvtue comiinttiiig wo(‘ and d(‘s(nu»- 

^ Matsya Puran Chapters 1 1 10 

Skanda-Upadesa kanda , Chiptere 70 72, uui Liuga Fm ui 
Purva 72 chaptei cf m last 

Atlniha bhairavJlii Rudio doi.ni aialokya Suikaia 
PasmiaTU adliipatyam me daitani liaiimi tatusuian 
‘ Thus Sankara, the Blmgnvau Rudra looVed to the <hvris(anil 
said) tho Loidblnp of Pasus was given to me nnd tlierefoie I will 
kill the Asurub ’ 

+ There were the three cities of non, &i)vci,un(l cold (Ixdongim;) 
to Asuias The gods not heiuc^ able towm tliem tbv tight) wisht'd 
to win them b) bmgo (Ihe gieai) bay that He (the Biahnnn tU ) 
who knows (what ought to be known) and he (rhe non Bnihmin 
Ac) who does not know — they aio able to win )>) seigt* the greau 
city whicJi cannot be oveitaken by tight (thou) t!»e gods made an 
arnm composed ot Agni as (the bottom hilt) wood( ) Soma ax 
(the middle) iron (?i»vi?^wji), and Vishnu as (the top) (* and 
declaied (consulted) who will discharge xt, and deteimim d Rudra, 
the cruel (was) able He (the Rudra) said the boon was made o\ ei*, 
1 am the Lord Pasus (both the two-footed and foux footed) , sJ 
Rudra the Lord of Pasus discharged it, broke up those 3 eities, and 
blown up them all >om those woi Ids (^j5, 

X0\x^ own acwount follows tlie more improved puramc accounts 
whexe incidents and details are alteied somewhat to bnng out the 
es^itenc meaning much more tally -for instance, the Puranic 
account states that the ari*ow was never filed and that the car 
became a rum. 

Of Txruvacfaakam — 

fF3to cjmuiUT 

gtriD^U 

Qu^iSmsKf’sisujD, 
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ion on moil and Doahs The ‘devas’ lepaned in a body to the 
supicnie aud iinokcd Ins aid He consented to destioy them 
providocl Ori( h jendeiod Jus help as he is desciibed as ' 

/B it (r^ rr " wj* r?T ” (He nho i£ not aware of His o\ n 
kieatn(‘ss) Then tlie *dc\as’ shajied the liujj;o car in which 
each had Ins pait. Tlio uppei and lowoi hahes were the 
‘ he.ivciib * and the oaitli. The sim and the moon became the 
wheels The toiu vedas became the 4 hoises, lhahiiia its chaiiotcoi, 
Mount iMciu^ ami \dviiki became the bow and string, ai d the 
arrow was shaped out of Vishnu, the non, Vaju, the fcatheia, and 
Agm the head The stiuctnie had become complete and the Deity 
had taken its seat, and the di ended asm as weie tempted by 
curiosity and w cre noniing to view the ‘ w ondcr * 

When, lo ' ’ The Dev as could not contain themselves and 

each began to think ‘I foolishly invoked the aid ot Hie one’ 
what could ho do w il hout my help.’* The \ cry moment the Deity 
smiled, the ihioepuias fthreo flaming forts) had joined anePwere 
consumed to ashes and the three A^fuas took their stand by the 
Deity, and the axle Lioke and the car was a luin The de\as woke 
up smashed and addie^sed the Deity that he is the Fasiipati and 
that thenibehcs aie all And fiorn that day, the one began 

to be addressed as liiipuiantaka and P<isnpathi And it is to bo 
noted that in Bama^ana tlie Deity is addiessed as Tupuiantaka 
and Pasnpatlii in the same \erso. 

Jfow foi ns nioanino Xot to beaemsod of the foolish and 
blind enoi asenued to the * model n Hindu Eevnahst,’ I simply 
quote the \cisc from ‘ Tlmumantiam * ot Thiiumular whuh iS 
being translated and published in those pages 

* r T-sj^iTcyu « S - 

Cy-' < rccBT 

(ifiU ,£r j-Tgi ^ ijf u fcv L** 

^ -I C Lu I 03^1 £i T I ” 

Ileie the tlncc p>//Gs ^ aie compared to thiee mala or Pasa oi 
Human coats of the soul oi Atma. And I proceed to draw out the 
parallel The Asnias typify the human monad m itself puio but 
working mischief through its encasement in the flesh and senses 
(flaming fox ts) Liberation comes wdien these covenngs are des- 
troyed and the loot of the Lord reached. “u/r.F® usr&js 

1 ” To effect this lioeration isthe’effort of the humanity 
and their labour and pel seveiance IS truly wonderful They iray 
to all sorts of gods and read all sorts of books and think out .ill 
sorts of methods, but the one thing running through their whole 
fibre, their Egoism, that pride of self, Ahankaia and Mamakara, 
they do not forget, and it e\ er end anon crops up Even when they 
pray to the tiue Oi«e’ this pride of self does nob vanish and he 
exclaims ‘ w hat a gre.it gnani, what a gieat bhakta am I*. Am I 
not achieving Salvation by my own Guauam and by my own 
Bhakti.” This pooi human effort can only provoke a smile, and 
the huge stiiicture built by this so-called Guanam and Bhakti falls 
to pieces And yet the Asuras who neanng to vie.v the Supiome 
(they forget their own peiil, th^ir self) for the time being) unite 

QP JLi7 I*/ 5^ 1 

This ver} stan/a is very suggestive of the true meaning 

as leaving off one’s humanities when initiation 

by the Divine Guru happens, and then 
•our Pasu Botha and Pa^a coats are all destioyed 

• Pura as used in the Purusha suktha and Kaivalya upanishad 
and other places technically mean body* 


their thiee foits, i e* attain ‘ ^ or 

to the indiff sreace ot the self, the balancing of pleasure and pain, 
yet these attain to the feet ot the Lord thou JAclUi being destroy- 
ed, by the ue, yea, the smile (Grace) issuing from the lips of the 
Loid And this iS called destruction or samliaram This 
IS inciely destructive conqiest ot flesh, a conquest of Agnanam by 
knowledge and Giace of God (Pa^lugvanam) And the heading to 
Pathigam called ‘ ’ in " ^ czejt^si£,\ dosciibmg ‘ T/i^i «- 

SuuJun tnn’ &c , IS called ‘Gy#ana conquest 

by guana) As tins conquest by its very natuie involves a con- 
flict, and a veiy fieice conflict tco, the Deity is sometimes 
lepresented m a dread aspect and yet called, ‘Sivain’ * The 
Blissful’ And when we approach the Place of Peace, 
when our passions are reduced to ashes and from which 
there is uo return, this is the leal mnshan* or banal giound 
and not wheie our earthly bodies are consumed fiom time to time 
and ever and anon to assume another by '^ui flaming unbilled 
desires and passions (See a beautiful passage in the first Section 
of the open couit lectin cs by that leally iiispiied lady, Mrs Annie 
Besant where the yogi of >ogi8 is described ) One thing moie- 
Have we not heic discovered the tiuc natuio of the Pathi, and the 
natuie ot the Pasu covered by the piide ot self (P^isa) and the way 
this pasa (tlnee puiUb) can be destroyed, and can we then question 
the piopiicty it in this place the ‘gods’ desciibe themselves as 
‘ Pasu * and the * One’ as the Pasupathi in the v eda And can we 
cavil if the teast illustrating all this is called Bramotschavam ® As 
legards the working of the mstibntion, if the object of any religious 
method is simply to draw out man from his own s If and to make 
him look up to and to own allegiance to the Highest, then I have 
seen the populace display more leal onthusiasra and religions fee- 
ling at the di awing of a oar m the stieebs under a burning sun than 
the most cultured m society in gilded palaces and under zephyr 
bieathing punkas ” 

Dlrga Pljah. 

Last Saturday (Oct 14) was a day of univeisal rejoicing ani^ 
sacredness in the land of Ind, and from the poorest peasant and 
village artisan to the nchest and biavest wamor and king, and tha 
devout Brahman all unite their gladsome heart in doing Fujah to the 
Universal Spir t which is all knowledge and all bliss As is generally 
the case inHindn Belijion, the centra^ idea is one thing and it as- 
sumes a symbolism and slowly and surely in course of time, the 
thought and symbolism is expanded and extended and adopted in the 
multitudes of creeds and sects, we have among our midst. The central 
thought 18 that the Supreme InteUigeuce and Wisdom arises out 
darkness and conquers evil, and that it is only with the aid of this 
Divine Light we can conquer also our darker passions This idea 
runs through atones Tndra and Yntra, God and Satan, Ahura 
and Ahnman, the sun mjth and Buddha and Maya &c , &Ot This 
central thought is contained m the famous “ Na Sad Asid*’ hyurn 
of the Rigvedi (x 129) 

*3 In the beginning there was darkness hidden in darkness? 
ail this was indistinguishable chaos That which, being every- 
where wras wrapped m indistinctness grew into one ^&at) by the 

♦ This Rudra Bhumi is represented on earth by the sacred 
shnne of Varanasi (Benares) where yogis obtain release throughtha 
fontenelle and obtain the feet of S va the blissful, (hence all mea 
aspire to die thete-Oh-if only they will really reach the true Vs.t%- 
nasi Oia the same way as the ca^e of the yogi, the Eardakasa^ 
for the Dhakara upasana is represented by the sacred shrine 
of Cbidamhara in South India. The word rmacana both meeau tk 
crematorinm and Benares. 
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(tienf Vouc) (Knya Sakti) of the austcnty of contcm^Uxtwu (Guana 
^>akti ) 

4* At hrst nro&e Desire (Ichclia Sakti) 'N^lnch is tlie j 'imal geim 
ot mind , Sages seal clung with tljcir heart’s thought ha\e found 
the kinship of the e\istcnt in the non-w\istent 

5 Their spi ending lay of light, ^ as it across, belo'V’i or abo\e^ 
These >> ore impicgnatuig po^sv ei s, these were might} foices ; Self- 
sn^fjoifed Masbelo\N, and the Eneitfi^oi ahoic ” 

As all the Vedic (mantiic ntuals and philosophy ^^ele siib<«equen- 
tly clothed m Agamic (Taiitiic) symbolism, the thought compiibcd 
in the abo\ e \ oises w ere s> mboli/cd by Durga v^ arimg^v^ itk Mahi- 
sha&uia and tiampling him under toot tii inn pliant and her standing 
also on the bosom ot Kei Lord Sivi Durga is the “Po^iei,” 
“thought’* and Desire ’ (Kiiya, Gnana and Ichcha sakti oi 
chitsafcti)ot the above mentioned verses, and she is the Energisei 
and her Loid is the Sclf-^tippoitiug Sat Mu}ii^hasu}a, the Asura 
with the buffalo head (v\l at more stupid than the buffalo to the 
Hindus means Ignoianco, A\id\a or evil This is the Univeisal 
uai going on from eternity and which v\ar isrcpiesentodin \anou«» 
shapes liom tune to time This e\actly is the meaning of the war 
in the Skandapuran, in the Rama) ana and in the Hahabhaiatlia 

‘ Whenever theic is decay of Dharma, 0 ’ Bhaiathn, and there is 
exaltation of Adharma, then I myself come forth tor the protection 
of the Good, for the destruction ot the Evil doers, for the sake of 
firmly establishing Dharma, lam bom fiom age to ago”, says 
Loid Kri-hna tue master and Guru of Ai]una, *'n(i Aijuna is enjoi- 
ned to tight out the evil in himself, his egoism. This stoxy also is 
instructiv- in this way that without the dime Guru (Anil Sakti) 
we cannot know oui selves and our God. And the original of this 
stoiy and teaching is in Arul’s (Sakti) own person in the famous 
Brahme Dpauishad (Kena), teaching the natuic of the Biahman, 

* the Supreme This Supreme Wisdom, this Maha Sakti, this Gieat 
Chit, this Mahadovi (whose feast is the Mahan6nbu) this Duiga 
who is addressed as the “ One ith the Brahman ’ in the famous 
Hvnin of Arjiuia in the battlefield of Kurukshetra this Uma 
('Wisdom, Light , see a beautiful article on tho denv ation of the 
word and history in the Mndia^ Mad hr Chailes Johnston) 
highly adorned, the daughter of Himavat, tens the highly 
conceited Dev as, w*"0 thought the victory was theirs, 
when the Brahman it was who obtained the victoiy. “It is 
the Brahman, It is throuy'h the victory of Brahman, that vou 
hav e thus become great ” Tins Biahman who is (veises I, 2 and 3 of 
the 2nd khanda) know n and thought by one who thinkest he does 
not know Him, and is not know n to him w ho thinks he know s The 

Dev as each in his own mind, thought he was the great being, the 
great actor, and their own insignificance and the great truth, tiey 
did not know, till they were told by the Snpieme Sakti (Ai w^) her 
self This teaching is repeated in the story of the Thinpura Sam- 
hara This is what is taught to Arjnna by Krishna, not to think 
that he IS the actor, that he fights, and that he kills, hut that he 
should* dedicate all his acts to Ishwaia as His acts, in whom ue 
must fiv his thoughts, attaining a mind perfectly balanced towards 
ev il and good hen therefore Durga or Sakti means Snpreme 
Sakti or Wisdom, it is easily conceivable after the nine dark nights 
of conflict of good over evil, all arts and learning and knowledge 
and work and sport should receive their light and life, and thePnjato 
JSiahadevi, Mahalakshmi and Mahasaia^vati and w'eapons and tools 
(Ayudha pujah) &o , should he celebrated This was originally 
cebbratd in the spring, when after the death and darkness and 
misery of winter, nature herself put on her best and freshest 
robes, and everything assumed beauty and life and light. But it 


was changed fiom spiing to autumn as Kama woi shipped Durga 
m this season betoie commencing his gieat fight with Bava- 
iia And Aijuna invokes hei aid also in the famous battle of Ku- 
rukshetra, and it is said that * Duiga Ki Jai’ was tho uiuveisal war 
ciy in India And trom this also, we gathei wh t were the notions 
of true waifar* among Hindus No wax could be justifiable inless 
its objoci w as to put dow n injustice and v ice and law lessness, and no 
war could be sanctioned which had merely the objott oi giocd and 
gain and povvei onlv 

People may ask whv Goil should be reiiiosentod as terrible 
at all, but this gocfc to the history ot evolution ot all leligious 
ideas in this laud and elsewlieie (even tho god ^ of the 
Chii^tians is an angiv and jealous god), and w<' gather also oui own 
toeling on the mattei when we Bjicak of “iiirhteius indignation” 
The fetoiy of Uma Hannav^ati being the meiliatoi* between the 
Ignorant gods from India downwards is lejio ted in all tho Saiva 
piiianas, with the inoie e\])liLit mention oi Riva as tho Supieme 
Brahman and this has vast boanng also on the Instoiy oi tho evolu- 
tion of the Biahmie Ideal, Ttis stoiy taken with Iho stones of 
Daksha’s Siicnhcc, and the saculice poifonned bv the Rithis of 
Dhaiukav ana, leave no doubt about tho tiuo moaning 

Tin* iiRi* sA(aliit^ 

In any of its three tonus was the onginal inode of woiship 
by the ancient Ai}an, and in this worship all the gods are invoked- 
Theicb} the idea of the only One without a '^ccond was being for. 
gotten, and tho rituals and saciihcea became moie and mote formal 
The impioving conscience and thought of the people felt thateome- 
tliing must be done to make the sacrihce to tl Gne tiue God 
more explicit, and to clnninate fioin the catogon of the true God, 
all the minoi gods who were till now addressed as one with God 
And gi eater veneiatioii was being paid to th(‘ sound of tlie Vedas 
as mantra and not to the tiuc spirit, (this tlasH gave use to tho 
Purva mimamsa oi Sabda Biahma Vadain) and this penncions 
influence had also to bo checked# And hence, the Pauiauika, who 
nari’ated not facts in political history, but a much inoic important 
aspect of history, namely, the mental and spiritual histoiy of a 
people, invented these episodes, to illustrate the usual trend in the 
public minds, and the changes which wore being slowly introduced, 
were Kena Upam^hacl stoi} pioves that the eaiher gods 
eve disci edited at the time of this TJpaniehad, and it 
explains also that tho vvoislup paid to these deities in the 
Vedas was uommallv so, but really to the Supieme and 
that these Gods and then triumphs mculy xepiesented the 
One true God and His Tiiumphs 

Thf Daksha storv. 

Would even point to a time when thoAryans had fallen to a lower 
level, and the true spirit of sacrifices (Dakshajani-Knya Sakti) was 
totally ignored, and they turned a deaf ear to true counsel, and more 
heroic measur's were necessary, which was nothing else than 
the entire putting down of sacnficos. And the Gods from Tishna 
downwards are sr ashed by Virabhadra, the creation of God’s 
anger and the sacrificial place is turned to a crematorinir^# And 
when Daksha relents, we find actually m the Yayn Puran (See the 
account in Wilsons Volumes), God Siva, telling him that all sacn* 
fices and worship w hich is not directed to the gloiy of the true Brah- 
mams bound to end in such failure, and that all worship really belongs 
to God, and must be directed to Him solely and wholely to ensure 
salvation. And the proud and haughty Eishis of Damkavana^ 
1 — 

♦ c/ The famous lines Q^tsr^iSvr 

“ follow the mother and embrace the father ^ 
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ThI \ Bhaiima V u>l! s^, 

Had lo ^ I, u put down and tlio Deer winch 

i1k‘\ cioatod, and sent to dost ! on God I'Sinji), hv it«. 
toilful iioi'so, U'lJrcMniL'* lutioly tlio \(H.i ( ])ioiioun(tMl 

without nioaunii! find Hod Si\a, took up thi'i Duci at II m (in^^cm 
ond, .add It up ( I 0 -.C to FFis Eai, without au\ oiiIn to 

il'ustiatc, that Iiowc\oi loud wo may slnuir out tlio uamo of Hod, 
It (tinnot reach Ills oars and have* am cdroct, aiul mikS'. and 
tmrilwc biino to bcai oui -whole heat t and whole soul in Ihs 
piaiso And in this oouneclion how full of uicaninj* is the line 
fioni St Manica Vachaka 

20 7. '' .if f ^ CJ7 mPivZ pr ** 

(Ihe Vedas cued Oh Fathei, and Thou transcendent far far 
bo\ond ) 

and each one of the ti\o woids forowiiij^ the woid A^edas, bhows 
the cvei incLoasiiif? distance between Vedas and God, thoijgh in 
ofhci places, (}od is euollcd as * 

Tins is The iiiu^ meaning of these elusodl‘^ and Oiiental fecholais 
1 ate sought \ ami y t<i toad into the-so, coiiflu ts between a sat age 
< iced and the true ancient Gods, and notlmii* can he fiuthci from 
tact than to baj that fcnva was not the God ol the liialnnans, 
La«‘scn tinly obscncs after a caretul loadiig of Mahabarat that 
Si\a was tlie god of the uppei classes, Ihahnians and K&hattiijas 
and Maun in nicntirning the caste ot the Gods makes out that 
Sua 18 Biahnnn,\Tshnu Kshattn^a, and Ihalima A'ais}a and Jndraa 
Sndia and then woiahip by the icspectuc castes’are rccommcndc d 
And Sii Ka nakrishua Paianmhamsa speaks of Sna as the ideal ot 
all coiitomplativo and self absorbed men, and as the God ot the 
Yogis , and the ckseiiption of the Mum (^ ogi; is almost the same 
as that of Kudia oven in the Higteda (K \ X 1^6) and the Muni 
andJludiaaie declared to chink the V/'«/u/ togethei And in thc‘ 
Mahabhaiata, Si\a is o\er and ovci again spoken of as the Yogi of 
Yogis And the foim asciibcd to Sna, Ins braided hau, his naked 
hod\ or body clothed in bkins (vJi^ • - « /s'Jf^ej-Skin con 

isting of Auibaia-AkaR\ with Upatoeda of snakes, with his Gniiga-!* 
and Danda, aio exactly the featuic'^ and accompaniments of n 
Biahmin Ascetic (Yogi) and the remaikable resemblance will he 
Ktiikitiglv noticed in the Poona Alt Pu tinea of Shnu and Panoti, 
A a’^hista or ATshwaniitra and tlieir wives Vnd todav 90 poiccnt of 
the Hindu Population wear tlie emblems of Sna, Ashes and 
Kiidiaksha, and the temples of Shiva cannot be counted in numbers 
and one need only try to count the temples mentioned in Mr R, 
Sewell’s book on Sontli Indian Antiquitic'-, 

52. When Uma ont of playfuluess shat the 630 ? 
of the Saprente Lord, the whole woilcls became dark, 
which d.ukness was removed by His third eye. They 
know not that by this tiadition that all the Lights of 
heaven are but reflections of His Supreme Joti Form. 

‘ In this Indostiuctible, (Braliman) tho & u and moon nore 
.‘^t.il.l.shea ” (Br Up 3.8 H ) 

53 . They know not that the Devas felt dejected 
and unhappy for want of sense-enjoyment when the 
Supreme Siva assumed Yoga. They know not that 
when the God Vishnu persuaded His son Kama Leva 
to face Siva* the latter burnt him to ashes by His 
Upper Fjye ; and when the Supreme however became 
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muted to tlio Giacious Alother. Urnu Hainiai ati, all 
.sentient ^rtatt^l■c•^ lecoveicl their liappiness. 

vi I lilt f.s the .Siipieiiii- (Mil .i^siiiiie Forms, we 
cannot have iiuiiiilest itions ot llis Paiiohakritya, and 
ot JJi'- Grace to ills liliakt.is Wo cannot get the 
‘'Uoud l{i‘Voalrttioiis. We cannot cat tlio fruits of our 
Krinn.i, and seek leleaso by Yoga, and by sacred 
initiation. 

5 .') Once wo assei t Form to the Supietnc, it follows 
that It IS Foimloss also From this again, we derive 
a third Form which is neither Form nor Foimless. 
All those three satieties of Forms are assumed only 
and solely for the purpose of destroying our own 
ph 3 &ical foims (cause of birth and death) 

XoTh, The fiisf I's called tlio Sakala oi A para, the second is 
called Xibhkala or Paia, and the third is or Sakula^Nishkala or 
Parapaid 

56 If asked why God is spoken of as Adhwa 
Mu'’ti (having the Adhwas for His Body', it is because 
He is Eternal and omnipresent and inseparable from 
.ill these bodies, and He actuates and moves both Chit 
and Acliit, that the Vfedas call Him so 

Kotf —T he^e H\ Adliwasare (1) Kala, whoso sabdr’iaions arc 
Santhynthitha Kahi Saiiti Kala 

Viddhei Prarhifahta ( - Niviiti (2) 

lihu\ana, (B) ATinia, (1; Mantra, (5) Pada, (6) Tatwa, and these 
lespcctivol) form (1) mom here of His body, (t/) head, (6) face,* 
(O chest, (d) aims (<)fcet, (2) hairs, (3) skin, (4) blood (5) 
nerves, (6) flesh and boncf. ATde .nantia No 99l in R A Sastries 
Lnhto ytnnf* 

57. If askerl, why it is the Vedas speak of Viantra 
more specially as His Body, it is because that, of the 
material causes of the Universe, namely, Vindbu 
(Kund.ih), Mohini (Asuddha Maya) and Mabat 
(Praknti), the Yindii body is of the purest, and is in 
Union with Siva Sakti 

53. And because this Mantra originates from this 
Pure Vmdhu, and is caused and pe*’meated by Para> 
sakti and is the caa«e of man’s progress and salvation, 
all tbe Vedas speak specially of the Mantras as Hr a’a 
Body. 

59 If asked whj of these Mantras, ube Tantnw 
speak of ihe Are mantras, Isana &c., more as His 
Body, Hear ! These five mantras arose first and is the 
cause of all other Mantra.*, and are glided by the 
five First Saktis. 

EkP of 2nd ADHIKABANa. 


J. M. N. 
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{Contimied fiovi page o8,) 

Oa^fisrOc^(7^si If Qd^ecir 

^ffo2sO QjJiW gj^(ip$t!)ff Qu^ LfT^^iiS 

OffijQJd^ LonQit^ w§!aaQsii 

O/s/SiiSear «»a9a/er/r Qfiiii(j/^7sS 

G'S'ttij^ ^ppms eun^iiss)4ujniu 

Sjfif !D(J^S^ Sbvjpi (^neipQiijS 

/S(31^o»w. Si.t. QjOtMfB 

^jSdi 

ix^ffpjS (imn&fr(^(jjj euifSQuj 

Jl/S^ £ fiOiff iSulB^ ^ff^Ssf} 

esiujuj m^iuSeS OiusstO^ae^Q^tstar 

&/Suj QasmtfifhLO Oujvsrjpisijr js 

jl?0^ strp^tsS 6S(^ipQp7 

Q^S ail ^fisifliu tS 0 m GiaiUlDSi 

Qp4f QsvfsiL eSmfOto^ («) 

128, 0 Chitliananda Siva of all giacions lila’ 
0 The Pure unknowable P.irabrahinan I Oh,' Lord ! 
Oh I Lord •* How can I describe Thy gi eat Benevo 
lence ! Thou made me^ dwelling in iny heait always, 
understand that I might well realize the intent 
and purpofe of this lift* Tlvii I might, without 
simply imitating others, judge of the evils of weilth’s 
plenitude which is like the tolling waves of the sea , 
that I might command i aspect and regard in this 
world by never denying alu'S to the poor and by 
going in tbe true path of virtue ; that I might keep 
up bodily health, mental vigour and moral purity and 
b) the abstract de'^otion m joga of niyama &c , and 
pass myself through Thy Gnniia inarya and reach 
the Highest End, Thy Sayujya. And what is more, 
tbou canie't down on earth as Manna (him to show 
me such grace. 

0 1 see indeed that my miserable state of ignorance 
had also found a place in Thy Divine Will and Plea- 
sure.* 

* c / Verges 96, 97 & 101 with nute« The holy saint impress- 
es upon the imnd of tiis reader imphedlj the Providential scheme 
of the Supreme Will of God, which ^rhme mig < dopied to «pt) ttuallp 
Tefino the tovls , t ir , fitet, tins Mdhuna- world for them to hve in j 
jwcf, this embodwnent suitable to such worldly life , and thitdly 
tbe gift such as wealth, fortune &c, to keep up this life and tbe 
sound state 6f tliis embodiment (body) It is an undisputed foot 


(ipA'9 

Qams(^ «n^T^0« eaijiiLru^ 
esit uuOeuar u aeieie^ 

Qui$eQ/t /Sijnwfi luiitesrQui-ai 
seuepeu a^pfcxaii-uiB^ eioruoia. 

««S9ri_ Qjiiu(iiigif'a' irijo 
asBBL. miemaiLi Uiieni— Qldot € ireS(^ 

6i>f 'fffSp^uis\a jSaeSQ UJ 

(.eusi Oaecma ests Qee'Hp/S peo’L.eerit 
eBifiiy ^suuQitai^ {Stp^Qiu 
uBUf. ujeLf.iq ^f>au.is£- eirt-./iOa(jffi 
uimsu Qtuii^.^ee e ^ns^Qtu 
^tiutu a;arL/0O/ toiti tuesu'^geiB 

iS I' u «>V0uu(?0 

O^Sbi p pfifliu i3aut (cioiuuei 

^pSr QiipjL S6i<9Qu>. (^) 

120 0 Cliithanaiida Siva of all-gracious hla * 

OTlie Pure unknowable Parabrahman ' 0 for that time, 
'n winch I shall be traiisioi mod into Thy TjCK', tie 
Divine Love, and lemiun with Thy belovt'd devotees 
in the blessed mohhi And I can hope to befit mys'lt 
to tbe eaid fltfiaifa f-iale ct Thj L ve of Bliss only 
should I po'-sess myself with thesf attir.nenients — 

(1.) I mvU wi'lt nnjscl^ info Un<hmi ^ of lou to nil 
Thy neatures hdou 

(2 ) Imvst tthrrnp sjipoik vhal •‘k iMlhj yood find 
sweet 

(5j.' I must sPoiH mill extreme rwitenipf, thf t-hifnl 
a§ections of * me ’ and * mine ’ 

(4.) I must, u ilh the (jnod couraytj^ of an elfiphaiifi 
conduct myself in the moial course of life 

that the 8 «kI i/Of/f/, hft* and aWSSIfy for*»ou]H 

rehnemeiit f*ie m then chauetpr productive of evils also wlueh the 
souls tar ^fiiard tlu*ni<*ol\es ajrHinst by 8iva(^H»nta and that bat for 
then embodied exiatenco t li#' souls ch mot have got know ledge of (fod 
(Siia-Gnann) Now it mav be asked why sho'dd the Perfect (fO<I 
devise such a bad scheme with illusory materials (.uaya or matter) ? 
this question vanishes irself if it should be thought over and scon 
that the all^gracious God pit\ mg the abject state of the souls as a 
fact w'anted out of pure and simple Benevolence to make the best 
of the available tnateuals (co-cvistent maya) and did effect thereont 
the said scheme sole) * ^or the benefit of tbe co«existent dependant 
souls labouring (in a Ke\ ala state) under bonds of ignorance (co* 
ezistort with liiem). So to question the God’s benevoleiice is to 
do greatest lujustice and wish forcomplete ruin to ourselves. And 
such a question can never suggest itself to an unprejudiced free 
mind of a divine natnre. This verse (128) farther shein that 81va« 
Baja- Yoga is merely a next step to Siva-Chiua* 
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(5 ) f Ilf, the mere sight i>f Thy duotce’s Jeet, 
fancy them Thy (hacioui Luie and feel Thee, The Un- 
divided One, in idl ohjects nf the Vniveiee, 

(0.) And I mild, then, yum mud emotional* ni 
Thy iioishiji lijtiffy vp Wjf lianth joinedy fitn^uuuj 
Jiowerft ontlu\fancu*d ohjf*ct of my voiship t and m my 
so doiny, my fouhs vnist inn dutni Uke jivaimkf droji*t 
of water hralen up by the sea-naiosy my tmtgur phliny, 
myselj sd uj)o)i damiuy and daiuivy and f^nujiny stdl 
Thy Glonj , and^ tn an nuadatrd statvy I mnd, non 
and then^ stahd mohonlr^s os a pninied piHuiv and 
transpoitrd mth the ahoie de^oihvd Bh^s <ij Thy 
Heavenly Lon \ 

JL S, 

(7o he tmittnnvd) 


* The couiap* letcrietl to is die moial hohlt.i not to tc<ii 
the tretii»nilous attacks of c\il«oi peli^nous jn(*]n<lu<M)i ln^^otn oi 
Ignorance or uniiton inischiof oi otlicM ohstaclos of the pa^a >\oild» 
t FiiH( trti ohjut nf ftvithtp To a Jisau Mukta t\liOn tiiilv sunk 
in 8i\oh4tiiiilia\ana priufuo of Stuitjunuo Sotuniy ^tuofinnof Itmtu 
StViUjmma-iin niul tMiatfuana (•nonti cxtiN iliiujrvill .ippoai as 

8iT»'?«ra-Br»liin Siipttuo Line Itself f‘ -« f ) 

Then ho be^iu« to laoiship iui\ thing ami r\er\ thing he sec^ feol«» 
8tc|)B oil, hea on &>irs on ami thinks on as SlVft*FftrA'‘BrftllI& it is 
ut this state when attained tiiat the doKiteo I ocoines tiaiis]K)ited 
with Ditine l.u\e and dunces, sing*^, utteis the (ilu\ nf the 
Supreme ami lates and slirieks soinot lines like a inadinan oi 
children or denionites. These emotional ixpiOhsinns of line 
(lesotioiial lo\e to (Jotl an» sometimes mistukon and tiifiod aw a) b\ 
those who are ignorant ut the (Imraetetibtic niniksoi a tiue hhukti- 
i;nafUy Saint TaMininnaiar announces the (ilot\ ot l»hak*'i cnanis 
in those wouls 

UfA f ,9fk CeUIL ^ I c » i - » 

‘ ^ r.'l * - f-ZjJ 

(Ukc childn*n or demoniacs or tli’ niadi 
Seom, (> Lo^), the arts of Thj bhaktas iilad). 

e L Hh ii Vdrtt -•»* 

<» ^ «”• '•» 

(Acts to suit Thy dn most bhaktas ’ll } o 
To dance and sing w ith joy for knoain ; Tlioo> 

t Tits lerao exhaustively prescribes the qiialilic'tums of a tino 
Ani'GnaNi, o f Saint Timmular’s verse — 

” jjtlri'o fiA y ^I'vrSi.ir i t 

jjikSu 

j/lkSu 

jfm9j flaiiAi ■ 

(IIm UBwin think that Lot« and Sivau are diflerent. They do 
noi know that liOve it Stvam. On teaming that I<otc is Siram 
ihaj wonid rest themselTea in that state otbcocming Sivain ) 


]'&a perbeive jou ' He who is levealed 
In thc'^e eight foims by man perceptible — 
Watt’, of all creation's works the first; 

The Fiio lliat beaig on high the sacrifice 
Pieseiited with solemnity to heaven , 

The Pi lest, the holy offerer of g.fts; 

The ISun uiid Moon, those two majestic oibs, 
Eteiniil inaish.illers of dai and night, 

The subtle Ether, vehicle of sound, 

Diffused throughout the boundless universe ; 

The Earth, by sages called ‘The place of birth 
Of all mateiial essences and things’; 

And Air, which givetii life to all that breathe. 

— (Kalidasa'. 


LUNACY" JN INDIA. 

Accoiiling to the annual icpoit on lunatic asjl urns, 
only two aie at piesciit tonnd nedessai'y, m the 
central pioviuces of India one .it Nagpur, which, at 
the close of 18^'?, contained 20 j patients; the other 
at Jubbnlpore, with 177 inmates As to the causes 
which aie legisiered as having piodiiced the loss of 
mental balance, in 175 cases they ai’e unknown^ but 
epilepsy and sunstroke produced 26, fever 12, and 
privation 6 Opium eating resulted in lunacy en four 
cases; spric diinkiii" m two But by far .start- 
ling is the statement that guiija smoking, it is believed 
has sent inoie /ictims to tl.j asylums than any other 
known cause In one instance a youth of twentv-two 
confessed that lie had frequanted the company of 
Sadhiis, or religions mendicants, and had t.iken 
bhang and smoked ganjn in their company. This had 
made him a mental wieck Another man stated that! 
he had been in the habit of taking ganja, bhang, and 
wine for yeais, while a third had been pursuing the 
same course fo.' months only, but m every in"'tanco 
the effects had been disastrous. When first ac ..itted 
those ratieiits refused food h.id to be fed by force, 
would we.ir no clothes, and could seldom be persuaded 
to speak The dep i ession wus extreme and the weak- 
ness distressing. Yet, notwithst-inding these facts, 
there are apologists for the G-overnnient of India who 
oontemd that these drags urj harmless and innocuous.! 

( The Abrari). 
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ASUTAllU'RTAM. 

“Anthiiricliclianti Tlianisana Rudiniii Piomaiiibli.i\a 
Krinantlu Cliikbaliju Cliacli.un. (Rig-Ved.i )” 

“ riicse who nioditato with love on the Snpieinc 
Kudra ^\lio is within all, they c.it food ’ 

It IS a noteworthy fact tliat. oiir saoos have orten 
compressed a whole philocophy 111 a single woid or 
phrase Wo once hefoio illustrated lioy piegnant 
was the uainitigof the vowels and consonants as &.iSs 
and Saroeii and S.noera, in regard to the 
question of the i elation of Uod to tlio world We 
take lip to day another woid which is the expansion 
of tin sjiiiie subject Tins woid is “ Aslit.i Muiti” 
It means Iku'iiglnuiiig Eight Forms and js a synonym 
of SiMi 01 Kudia Tlieso Eight Foiiiis iiie, Earth, 

ater, Fin , Air, Akas, the Sun and the Aloon and 
Soul or Jiva or I’asu 

By these Eight names aie conirrised the whole 
iimveise, both animate and inanniiate The only subs- 
tance which these tours do not compiise is God , and 
wlicn therefore (lod is spvikon of by His lumng these 
eight foiins as Ills Hod\, then the i elation of God io 
the world IS clearly hi ought out, namely that of Bodj 
and Soul, which relation, of couiue, we have fully 
expliiued in mu article of “Mind and Uod\. ’ As soul 
in a body, lie is in evoiy thing, and lienee called 
Viswanthariyami ; and we have quoted a Itich verse 
^ve m which God (Kudra) is called Antharyami , 
and innnmerable passages are also s altered abroad 
in the body of thw vsrious Upanisbads As having 
the nniverse for His form God is called Viswasorfipa 
“ Viswarftp^ya vi Namo Namalia.” 

As giving rise to the whr>le univei’se from Himself 
He is called \ iswaknrana or Viswnyonihi. By the 
same way, as we often identify our owji body with 


oiU'clves, Godis iieiiucntl) spoben oi asiinueise itself 
and IS nccoidiiigly addies'^ed as Earth, Water, Fire, 

A r Mv}, the Sun and the Muon and Soul 

But thc-io are clear passages to shuw that He is 
none of tlie''0 No one cou’d seiiuuslv contend to 
da_\ tlicit wheic these Upmisliads ideii(i1\ (iodwit*h 
.some of those inanimate foiins that oaitli oi fire or 
any of these elomtnt«, and not the Ruler within or the 
Puller as He is called in Bnhadaianja is leallj God* 
Blit tlie texts identifying the jiv.i with Ged has 
f.iiiscd noaincniit of confusion, ai d these texts arc 
(luotctl as standing authorities bj a whole sehool of 
Iiitlmn philosoplu'is, though texts ean he quoted as 
licipieiitly in wlutli God is spoken of as different 
lioir the Jna. As being none of these Eight and 
transcending all. He is called \ iswadika. 

“Viswadiko Riidin,” ('settas). 

“ \\ ho of the Gods 1 - t'oth the sonice and growth, 
fin lard iij (iUj fht Budia, mighty seer, whootor sees 
the shinin(_f germ come into birth — nmj he with leason 
puic conjoin iis " 

“ Who of the Gods is o\er-loid,iii wliom ilio woi’lds 
are based, who uilcth owi bis cieatuiesof two feet 
and four , to Uod. the “ M ho,” with (cur oblation let 
ns worship give ” 

These follow imturally the text “That sine is fire. 
That sun, That air. That suiely moon, That serily the 
Bright, That Brahni, the W'ators That, That the 
Creator ” 

In the pievious adima occurs tin* passage 
‘M\ hat IS tins all, far. far beyond, That Foimless, 
giie!e''S That” “Wluit God in fiie. inwntei what 
winch doth penade universe entiie 'What m the 
plants, what in the foiest lords, to Him, to God, Hail 
nil H ill ” 

‘ Thus God, in sooth, all the qmirteis is long, 
lonsf ago, indeed, he had Ins birth, he vcrilj (is now) 
within the germ He has been born, be will be born . 
behind all who have birth he stands, with face on 
evcr\ Side " 

The famous ,«ssage in the seventh Bialimana, of 
the 3*d Ad\aya, of the Brihatli A'raiiiia Upanishad, 
brinsrs* out a full ex'position of these Eight forms of 
God In the thud Mantra, Eai th is said to be His 
body — 

" Yasyaprithivi sareerain.” 

“He who dwells in the earth, and within (or differ- 
eat from) the earth, whom the earth does not know 
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whose body the earili is, aiid who pulls (lules) the 
curth withi’ij He is thy Self, the puller (ruler) withiu^ 
the immortal ” 

And in Maiitra*!, 4, 5, 7, 9, II, 12 and 22 the water, 
fire, air, sun, moon, Akasa and Vignana <iie lespec- 
t.vely said to be His bodies 

The passages are all similar to the one relating to 
the earth and we quote the last, however, in lull, 

“ He who dwells in Vignana, and within (or different 
from) Vignana, whom Vignana does not know, whose 
body Vignana is, and who pulls (rules) Vignana 
within, He is thy Sell, the puller (ruler) within, the 
immortal.” 

Piofessor Max Muller translates Vignana as know- 
ledge, but he notes at the same time that those of the 
Madhyandina school interpret it as meaning the Atma 
or the soul ; and according to the text in the sanmia 
prakantna — “yasyatina sareeram” — and from the Upa- 
Brahmanas we will quote below, it will be seen that 
it is the correct inter [iretation. 

The other text in the Brihat-A'ranya, makes it 
much clearer. God is to be seen, heard and con 
templated and enjoyed in the soul. Ho is beyond the 
soul. His body is the soul. He penetrates into the recess 
of the soul.” Nothing can be clearer than this text. 
This Soul and soul, this Atma and atraa, this Self and self 
(The confusion in thought arises from the name which 
originally meant the human spiiit being applied to the 
Supreme spirit also) , are the two birds which dwell in 
the tree (human body) ; these aie the two which 

enter into the heart, the excellent divine abode 
and these are the two which are in the “ inside of” of 
the human eye. The conlu&ion of using the same 
word to denote and connote two different things is 
really vicious, and later writings and the piesent day 
systems have dropped such uses altogether, and the 
beginning of such change in nomenclature, and preci- 
sion in the use of words is seen in the Gita, and Atma 
IS distinguished from Paramatma, Prrusha from 
Purushottama orParama Parasha. Verse 22 of Chap- 
ter 13, is a characteristic verse in this respect ns it 
gives all these names and the tine definition of Sat as 
distingnished from Sat«asat. 

‘ Spectator, and Fermitter, Supporter, Enjojer, 

Maheshvara, thus is styled Paramatmanf 
In this body Parama Pm u»ha” 

We have elsewhere observed how the sole purpose 
of the Fnranas and Ithihasas is merely to explain the 
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particiibir text of the Veda or Upanishad The 
passage in tl eUpa Br.ihmaiia embodies the paiticnlar 
text and explains it. 

See Low this pa'-sage, fiom Paiasaia PurAna repro- 
dyces the words and meaning of the Rich text quoted 
aboie 

‘ Aiitharichchandi.vk Budram SadhL Vauthayam Manceshyil 
Knihnauthi Sih\aya thahirasa pdm6 AmrathCtbakam 
Aiithai Nnchcbantijil Rutbram Bahv&nu Sabitbain Suatn 
Ptirusha MfiTakrnbnanthi Sikvayathfinasain Sayaba ” 

The following passage from Skanda Parana also 
says that the ]iva is the body of God 

“ Aulhaiyami Sa A\isba jiva nim ParameshMaraha" 

‘‘ That same ParatnSsh'nara la the Antharyami in all jivas” 

Turning to Mahabarata, the statement that God ha 
these eight objects for His body and that the univeise 
IS His Form, that He is different from the universe 
occuis very frequently. 

We cite the following passages from the Annsasana 
Parva, P 0. Roy's edition : — 

“Him that hath universe for His foim ” page. 49 
“ Thou art of the from of all jivas in tne universe ” 
page 1 25. 

“ Thou art the Lord of jivas” page 188. 

“ Thou hast universe for thy form ” p. 105. 

“ 'Fhou art He who has the whole universe for His 
limbs”, page. 104, 

“ He pervades all things in the universe and yet is 
not seen an} where” (page 50) 

“ Agitating both Pmkriti and Purusha by means 
of his energy (Sakti) , He created therefrom the 
universal lord of creatures Braamah.” 

“ He is both Sat and A sat.” 

“He transcends both Prakriti and Purusha” 
(page. 50). 

“ Thou art l3.6 called Sat of sat.” page 127. 

“Having created all the worlds beginning with 
“ Bhu” together with all the denizens of heavens 
Thou upholdest and cherishest them all, distributing 
Thyselt into the well-known forms numbering eight.” 
page 96. 

The poet Kalidasa in his benedictory verse in 
Sakuntala explains whnt these eight forms are, 

l^sa' preaervetyou ^ He who i'a i^yealed 
In these eight forma by man perceptible-- 
Water, of all creation’s worka-t? e first $ 

The Fire that bears on high the sacrifice 
Presented with solemnity to heM.ven $ 

The Priest, the holy offerer of gifts ; 
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The Sun and Moon those two mnie->tio oihs, 

Eternal marshallcis of daj and night , 

The subtle Ethei, vehicle of sound, 

Diffused throughout the bouudlei^is nunorsOj 

The Earth, by sages called, *The place of oiith 

Of all mateinl essences and tlmigsj’ 

And Air, uhich qiveth life to all that Ineathe 

There IS also this ve'se for winch we cannot find 
any reference winch gives siglit names of God as He 
dwells m His eight form® 

'‘Prxthivyo Bava, Apac'li Sarvali, Ague Kudiah, 
Vayur Bhimah, Akasasya M.ihadevali, Suryas Yograh, 
Chandrasya Somah, Atmanah Pasupathih" 

Note here that the ivord Hotn meaning the sacri- 
ficer or the Yajaman (master) of the sacrifice, stands 
for atms, iiva or Pasu. Hence the Lord of the pasu 
is called Pasupathi (Meda P’ati) 

We quote u few moie passages from Mahaharata 

“Thou art the eight Piakritis, Thou art again 
above the eieht Piakritis, everything that eJsts 
represents a portion of Thy divine Self” page 99 

J The following passage explains why God should 
multiply Himself, why He should manifest Himself 
into these eight forms j i. e., why God should bring 
about the evolution and creation of this world; not, of 
course, from any moral necessity connected with the 
doctrine of sara®ara ; not, of course, from His will to 
exist and desire for enjoyment ; nob, of course, from a 
desire to see His own reflection ; not, of course, from a 
necessity to seek His own s<ilvatioii , but that this 
evolut'on is necessitated for the. improvement and 
salvation of the siii-cove’’ed sonl 

“Know 0 Kesava, th.it tins all, consisting of 
animate and inainmaU existences, with heaven and 
other unseen entities, which oci ui s in the®e worlds, 
and which has the All-pervading Loid, for its sf>ul, 
has flowed from Maheswara, and has been created by 
Him for the enjoyment of Jiva ” page 70. 

The soul, in its Kevala condition, lies in utter and 
hopeless oblivion, and helplessness. The Lord Wills 
(Ichcha saktii that these souls should reach salvation 
out of His pure Grace (Aral Sakti) ; and by means of 
HiS own Energy (Kriya sakti) He agitates and puts 
motion and life into Prakriti (Maya sakti) ; and Pura- 
sha (souls) and the whole of the manifest ed universe 
is brought forth from His womb. The souls in these 
material bodies act and gain experience and know- 
ledge, and finally freedom from the bondage of bh-th 
and death. Thus the soul passes through its sabala 


and athitha conditions , and it is the fundamental 
tenet of eveiy school of Hindu plnlosopherr that unless 
the soul enters the cycle of samsara, that wheel of 
birth and death, the soul cannot reach Mukti. 

We close this paper with a few quotations irom 
the Dnuida Suruthi bearing on the question under 
discussion. Our saint Tnuinnlar says. 

(I) SSIE0 iLiuSuir ic/airn^ KiS 

Gojiuast^^ 

fir^&j ^iriSjms ilhbsu/b 

^iravQfiQp ui'iSSesr (^Ger, 

The body and soul, and fire and far Spreading 
•All* and space, and eaith His form. 

The fixed sun, cool moon, transcending these 
Yet stands He as the stupendous world. 

2. ertL^ff fieaffy iopfl&ear 

oilLl^P em !k mniSei) iLiisiif 

Ouiitluf. OujsatgiiL36S seujufau 

ailtfL jflRf gg ft Jg' rntr ^ Gui. 

The wind that blows in eight quarters is He. 

The n liii ling flood and fiie, huire earth and space, 
The sentient «onl with these His bodily frame, 

He joins, and leaves, the God with the fiotibal Eye 

From our Sainted Lady of Karikal, we have the 
following verse. 

( 1 ) jfSuGsr iiS^9L.ir fUntvitk 

^aiGtei LiiSujmsi — jiaCcr 

0tudi- (tfiirp0q 

Two Lights, the fire and space is He 
The earth and water, air is He. 

The soul, with these His eight forms 
He stands as Intelligence pure. 

The text o^ f*t. Maikandri Deva is that 

“God is Chit because He is omnipreseut and unless 
He IS pure Intelligence, He cannot be omnipresent. 
(See for further explanation. 2nd Sutra Sivagnana 
botbam-Enghsh edition II) 

Our Saint Pottirittar gives a most elaborate descrip- 
tion in the following Agaval — 

OutdjAueirGtcis^ (ifiAQioeifuOuiriSafi 
^pjSuDBVS 0e»(_(?u»ic/0«S«Br 

Qup^Qiusesi OupGo^iBuaQjr 

iSoTfiSaFiSpAAiE ^a§p£Afts>i—Gtu 
i^dfeSiuattiru0A QAsimiljSearetiia.Gm 
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QfiS)Sis>i^3ri—(n)Stir jsi^QenntiBUL^i- a 
fiessO^eBtunii -b fina gimQui 
t^esvess&idQfi^&n QouQ(^S\u.Uiiis 
Omrese (BfafleS^uGu QaBeiSeta ^au) 
eifeaisi.fo^^S!eiQL.iieir ^Q^iBSL-SiSsiDi^Giu 
^esSh^saL—iuh^B) ect>isSu>eaiL-eiGu> 
xaiilQpi^uuaiffiahSsBr ^ireB&areij^sGs 
Ou. a^jiunGfiai^iu utBQ^^Qf SaiiQu 
a’(igainGaiiieaf Qf(j^^S(ireiiBiuOu>n^ 

^iBorwnQp^en LDesgLuSiun ifi 
ssaeaiSw^Bea^ Q^s^^SmffiesstnQat 
Q‘S0‘siSujeijffc9Kfi(ir SHesutnjSp/D^llLD 
ar(!^iBi«siiLLeS^MSBU> Q^b ppieSsiiO(j^(^{S6» 

^iEiSj$asr QuajiraSii^ti 
^esraHiui/Qu 

aeer/SeiD&iQpfiSit ^lufi'LjseiL. ai/u, eSO^(B 
^faffStU£iULi(§ ^dsaetasiuaQ 
Qpi^ps^fBiB liBeieja^tULSpi^ 
J^fi^ppeastoQuB^ jifpeueiosa^ auioGuiir$ 
^Q^eimTS etesnaies.^ Qfiip^G iuir9 
ss3L^Gujb(S‘^ QtuetfsiaiifpisQpBiEiB 
steuaitKatiuentSiSp akio-Besr 
paiaitatu'Suif iutiQiu^i^pQp> 

0 Thou Dweller in Votvi, wliicli beams 
As the face of the sea-girt Earth ! 

Who owns Thy form beyond compare ? 

The Lightning’s flash Thy locks do show 
The teeming Earth, Thy Head does form. 

The Sun and Moon, and Fin*, these three, 

Are Eyes that light Thy Divine Face. 

Thy cool bright wreaths ai e the countless stars. 
The sky where-in the gods do dwell 
Forms thy broad Chest. The eight quarters, 

Thy shoulders strong. The broad sen Thy Vest. 
Thy Organ, Earth ; Feet, the worlds below. 

The flowing wind Thy constant breath 
The flawless sounds are all Thy words. 

The faultless wisdom that is together found 
In Gods and Men is all Thy own. 

The teeming world lives and developes 
Vanishes and reappears, The'^e Thy acts. 

The world, in life or death, awake. 

Or asleep, does show Thy Nature true. 

With these Thy Form, Thy one True spirit 
Becomes dual ; clothed in Gunas tlireei 
Art hoin as four ; Ha't senses five, 

The six Religions, and seven worlds 
Dost become and art the Eight Gods 
And thus for a^es and ages progressing 


Whatever Thou unitest with 
That Thou do't sure become. 

Tho lollowing IS the faiourite quotation from 
Tiruvachakam. 

( 1 ) Saii'J Qi(i^uLji^B M ar gSsu^Lj BeiffuusGeB'T^ [‘( 2 ?* 
ujfB>ui/spQ^GL.6i!BreueiBAiuBiuu qesB'Ba^Sssr, 
S^aGs Qipatp^a^a up Opesrp^ir O^Q^Qi§p,Gu3 
uetiauaS SsirptaiB GpnQ^sm wbu.bGu>b, 

Earth, water, air, fire, sky, the Sun and Moon, 

The sentient man, these eight forms He pervades 
The seven worlds, ten quarters. He the One, 

And Many, He stands, ^o, let us sing. 

Saint Tayumanavar selects the following Verse from 
St. Appar’s Devarm for special praise in his 

05©/, 

(1) §(bu>bQ 

f^tUUtBflt lQ)Qjj/tUfiSI aBpjl'lDB$ 

^wseritLj itaiS^S 
jj«/r^ 03 /r 1U1I.U, q^b^^iubSu 

OlJ0l6O(]^/S/ (gpPQfUl OutSB ^ LT IT g^lB 

i5,O0®®/'S pw(u>cneiji pbGldujbB 
Qt^lsSsBlUB IBSsBUJItS 

£'iSBLjS!ir ffBiDL.ium.s^ SeapeuiiGp, 

As eaitb, fire, water, air and Ejaraan 
As moon, the sun and space, as Ashta Marti, 

As goodness, and evil, es male and female Himself 

the foim of every Form, 
As yesterday and to-day and to-morrow, my Lord 
with the braided hair stands supreme. 

The following verse of St. Appar also explains 
how this Being who 11 the greatest of the gieat is 
so small also as to be'cqnfined m ourselves. 

au.(SQpBp^ujBuj S tv ^ujjsiiisQpir^eo 

eri-(B&B^(^mtp ^aQsurtajiB AHpeaSsef 
er . OtBiiLiBeiBpQiLiihQpGeir 

aC-CS^Bp^Uj Ou>IBiy>QsBB$ID^GtD, 

As Ashta Marti, He performs functions 

He, my Father and God, possessed of eight attributes 

He, tbe Ashta Miirti is ray Lord and Master 

He, the Ashta Marti is confined in me. 

Saint Gnaua Sambanda has the following verse. 

uir0 SQjn<B uiiafBBtiStjiL Bjirstf 

GlDB^ii aiiriLiaij OwramMsari) QtueffsSa^p p^atffiWBiu 

SdT(ffB 

iSj»«r mSOsojr® Of(!^uL{Bsip QafftljL,aj3i 

•iff0/ir pmujBiiriKi ^^BirLjn is Qpir(^wif.iuttiir ^(^ipnQjr^ 
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As Earth, Water, the Sun nnd Moon and SkJ^ 

The flowing Wind, bright Fire, and Hotri, ilestands 
Sirapnram, washed by the scented waters of KOttir 
They who praise, they will suffer no pain. 

And St. Thaynmanavar himself pertinently asks 
why when the earth, air &c. are spoken of by the 
Vedas as God Himself, why he should not himself be 
spoken of as God. 

( 1 ) imu usuisgsn eisQiMesreju^ 

^rniq^ ^agniii /iiairxsaas ujirugOu. 

( 2 ) &uir 0 ^ iSOiLeaOe) es>a OiofivSariiyj? 

Qg nhsiitQ^a ug«uaQu>. 

Siva is also called Bigvasas, Digambara, Nirvani, 
and He dances in CMtambaia, and His person and 
limbs as we have seen represents each an element or 
portion of tho universe. And this description of His 
we notice even from the Eig Veda downwards. As the 
translator of Mahabharat frequently remarks, if Siva 
IS identified in those passages as the Supreme Brahman 
this identification has been going on ever since the 
very beginn-ng. But we speak of an identification 
when there is a difference originally. Would it not 
therefore be more proper to say that the words Siva 
and Rndra are merely the names and His Form, the 
Form of the supreme Brahman ? 

We cannot here omit to note the fact also that 
there aie temples in India in which God (Siva) is 
worshipped in one or other of these eight forms. 

As Earth, He is worshipped in Kanchi (Conjee- 
veram,) as Water, in Jambukesbwaram (Tuchinopoly^) 
as Air, in Kalahasu ; as Fire in Tiruvannamalai ; as 
Akas, in Chidambara ; as Sun, when every one 
performs Snrya Namaskaram j* as Moon, in Somnath 
as Pasn or Atma, in Pasupathi Temple in (Nepaul). 


SAINT NAMMALVAR. 


Buddhism is now nearly twenty-five hundred years 
old. We cannot, ’ ith any degree of appi oximation. 
state, how long Vaishnavism and Sivaism have been 
in existence in India, much less in the Dravidian 
conntries. From the old classics we learn that the 
Hindu Tiinity were irdividually worshipped in 
separate temples under the designations of Vishnu, 

• My grand mother le oeea no r, m her extreme old age, very 
regolar in her Snrya 17amaskai& n bntshe speaks of Him as ‘Siva 
Sairya*E62U0l6’ 


Siv 0 ,( and Brahma. The worship of Brahma dis- 
appeaied in the course of time. BuddiMn waxed and 
vaned m a peiiod of one thousand ard five hundred 
years, its existence m India being only nominal now. 
History decisively shows that Vaishnavism land 
Sivaism existed before the advent of Euddisr*. 
Vaishnavism and Sivaism are at least as old as the 
Vedas. 

When and by whom these two religions faitlis were 
introduced in the South, we cannot, at present, even 
guess with any probability. Even the oldest of the 
old Tamil classics now extant allude to the my- 
thological accounts of Vishnu and Siva Every 
author invokes either Vishnu or Piva. Siva is said to 
have presided over the First Madura college perso- 
nal!}. Siva finds no place in the list of deities 
guarding the diffeienl kinds of land in the Tamil 
country. But his son Murugan (Subrahmanya) is the 
guardian deity of hills, and Vishnu of forests, as will 
be seen from 

UirGlL/riRllCriOUJ •SaQsilipSl^etliQpU) 

GgQujiiesiQuitu eiatteueiDBiLisosQfiUi 
Qei/S/seerGicnj ^uqesrjgieiSQfiui 
oi0eareBrQuitu OuQ^uiaif^geiSQpih 
u>(j^0QistupQe9«aff 
neoeStuQfeapajirp Qfirmetaiijeu^Gic. 

(page 10. S‘uir 0 ev, Ofiira)si!uiSiut£). 
The commentator of Tolkappiyain states that the 
four-fold division of the Vedas was not made by 
Vyasa when this Tamil grammar was composed. It is 
highly probable, therefore, that Sivaism and Vaishna- 
vism date fiom a very high antiquity in the Tamil 
country. The original Tamil converts probably 
derived all religious information from the Aryan 
missionaries and ceremonials performed by them. 
Scholars began subsequently to hymn Siva and 
Vishnu. These hymns began to form the religious 
literature of the Tamils. Long after, they began to 
compile and systematise the tenets and doctrines 
involved m these faiths. These compilations formed 
the Sidhanta liierature of the Tamils. The Siva 
hymns were about the 10 th century classified and 
arranged into a series of 12 books called ^(^Qf>es>psw. 
Vaishnava hymns were also about that time collected 
and named the Prabhanda of four thousand aemiSgu 
iSgui^u). The Sidhanta schools also developed their 
religious philosophy and wrote a number of original 
works independent of Sanskrit authorities. 
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Oi tlie ab(j\e said religiou'* loie of tie Tamils, Pro- 
fes'.or R«*shagiri t‘a‘'triav ot tlie Pie'idency College, 
Madias, wntos as fi llo«s mj.is E'-siiy on Tciiiiil 
ratute . — 'llie lelignais poition of Trin.il liteiature is 
more important than any other portion and churns a 
greater attention than San'-knt itself While the 
Vedas, Smiitis, and Aganins constitute the toiit)dai,ion 
ot the eaily part of the whole Hindu religion, tlielatei 
part owes its oiigm to the customs, inanueis, and 
religions of Soiilhein India, and aie foiindid on IVinil 
literatuie As the Vedic hymns aie u^ed in the Vedic 
and other ceremonies, so are the hj nins of the Tevaram 
and Prabhandam sung in many religious ceremonies 
in Southern India These reienionies came into 
existence m Southern India and have spread thi ough- 
out India m some form or other The peculiar Vaish- 
nava and Saiva religions which pievail in the South 
tan do awa\ with Sanskrit entirely and will be quite 
coutented with a knowledge of Tamil. 

“A study cf the religions portion of Tamil literature, 
therefore, on a histoiical and literary point of view, 
will be very useful to Tamil scholars It will put 
them in possession of sufficient materials contributing 
to a knowledge of the bistoiy and chronology of those 
religious teachers who aie said to have founded the 
religious literature We shall also be ii? a proper 
position to tiace the origin of the religion to its very 
source and to explain the various stages through which 
it has been developed and has assumed the present 
form We shall also be able to remove all prejudices 
and wrong views, correct eriors and exaggemtions, 
and sift truth from legends and imaginan tales.” 

Let ns, then, with the object in view of making a 
critical study of the Vaishnava Tamil literature, take 
up, for the present, a superficial review of Nammalvar 
— the chosen saint of the Lord — one of the twelve 
hymuers (Alwars) of the Prabhanda of foui thousand. 

According to the chronology of these alvars as given 
in Guruparamparai by Pinbalagiya Manavala Jiyar, 
Nammalvar stands 6 th in the list and is said to have 
been born on the 43id day of the Kaliyuga, ie 3075 
B. C. He was the only son of Kari (the Vellala king 
of Tirukkurnkur) and TJdaiyanangai The child 
neither sucked, nor opened its eyes and month ; and 
yet was apparently growing in the order of nature. 
The parents taking it to be of supernatural birth, left 
the child in the local temple The child bese.ited 
himself under a tamarind tree in the posture of Yoga 
practice and remained so until he was sixteen years 


old. It was when Maduiakavi Alwar (one cf the 12 
Alwar'.) rami' iheie to witne^-s the seme, that 
Kami’ftKar lor the fust time opened Ins mouth, 
LFndeis'di ding Ji<m the iiitoiMcw the nn me nature 
of the boy, Mdduiakavi nt once piostiab d beloro his 
holiness .md became Ins devotee. Immediately tbere- 
after Vishnu appeared before Namnnilvar. No sooner 
did h- gaze on the divine form of Vishnu, than ho 
began to pour foith hjrniis in his pi fuse, which Madn* 
lakavi Alvar committed to writing as amanuensis. 
Nammalvar ascended to Heaven in his 3oth y^ar. 

The first book of his hymns is called 
supposed to he the essence of the Rig Veda. It num- 
bers 100 stanzas The others were 

and ^^sunujQiDn ^ 
the e'sence respectively of the Yajur, Atharvana, and 
Sama Vedas contains only stanzas 

and 87. ^(neumuOtLFj ^ — the sacred 

truth contains 1000 stanzas of 100 groups, each group 
numbering 10 stanzas (eat h group of com se having 
an epilogue}. 

The Saint opens his works with an appeal to God 
to free humanity from false ideas of soul i.nd salva- 
tion, evil conduct, and from a dirty bodily prison, and 
to lead them up to eternal bliss. He upholds Vishnu as 
the true Supreme Lord of the universe. Occasion- 
ally he assumes the tone of a submissive petitioner. 
Now and then he pens love sonnets as from a sweet- 
heart (himself) to her lover (the Lord). Here and 
there he praises the idols of Vishnu in the holy shrines 
in sacred cities. He fi eqnently gives the reader to 
understand that the Loid is present in his mind and 
dictates His own praises and divine troths. We will 
substantiate these statements by producing tianslations 
of some of the hymns at an early date. We will now 
proceed to examine the probable age of Nammalvar. 

Two of the four woiks of Nammalvar, viz , 
^ 0 (i£ 0 ^, 0 t 0 and ^Q^airiuQumifi are written in 

and tS(^ppua metres respectively. Tolkap- 
piyam makes no mention whatever of these metres. 
These weie newly adopted dnringand af*er the age 
of the 3t d sangam Hts works are all of the Jiifiirjf 
kind of which also there is no mention made in the 
Tolkappiyam Of the kind of works — an in- 

novation in Tamil-^Nachinarkinijar points out 

»{3uniueBaiuc6 (ifipaoaiSQ^/ Qaiitp Jiaptfda 0*iLnmi** 

&c., in his commentary on * «S< 3 itQfipasp,ii LtfimijsQm 
kp (uautSw QwpQp?* (p&ge 77 1— OiJV0ai— 
anuStLui)* It is evident from th's that Outtumsuri 
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the first oE the Qp^einj^suair opem came onl) long after 
Q^nei^stuiSiun The name of the author of ssr&^ 
«T/DL/^ andV two verses m Lj^snir^r^u (48 aud 49) 
IS also Ou I iuo'o-s«j(r 0 SchoLr:* aie not certam whetlier 
this Quitiveadtajiiir is the above satd Alvar. The fiist 
three Ahvars do not make any allusion to Iluddisin, 
though they occasionally speak of Sivaism. 
iL/ffip«u/r/f — the foax’th m the list, in his 

has '‘^fSiunir fjtma ^lunp^an Ouar^^ff, 
Q^iutts 9isuuuC.i—nii/stsiiy Nnnimalvar says in the 40th 

^ 0 aiff(uOx 0 i^ , — 

^eSms^ ,a>slt_ a/(r0€5W^^0@ »uesa(^;^ 
eusSis^ eurt iDpjpjaiis Opive'Qfi UijrSS^ (^tsr 
Qf/sOtsei a^gner 

QuneSifi S^pdlunesr sax' i&.n^eBi jtm QuiUjuSe\.Ss!iu Qu-' 

pjuB^Sssr. 

Surely then Nammalvar could not have lived as early 
as 307 0 B. 0. He should have lived only within 
500 B. C. 

Of the most celebrated commentators, only LjflQm 
eatfisi quotes lome passages such as “^^aifWi-tflaiTsur 
eaffs «0iarf_i)/i?0tcff8w4 ^oaGuGearOtui!^ 'jiu)” ( 3 fth 
^0®j/rajO i/rySl). 

** ««ir(ij> 0 ii 6 !irs su-isfiOus tu is&)eSis0Siti OiowstniS'’^ 
O^ffear^iya. jtSd_/5^ fiU 0 i£<Pij 0 0 uirQ^sfu'SsitpSsiir luesarsi 

jiS 43yir (B 

fisgiuiBsaii Os=pji3a^sji u9iiiip(^ei 
jfdrQpaju QuaQp sSt_/r(?a/ aS®s?i_ 0 C'u}.” 

(78 ^QeumuOa.iti^) 
and 

^fipjeiupOpeifi, £iiip^£(BjSir 
Ofpp^u^aststijS, a pjSeapupGp (2, ,@0siarii.) 

uSOLoec^iii and /if6^i^ri@eilliL.jr who were contem- 
poraries probably lived iii the I 2 th or 13th century 

Ramanu-ia — the great Vaishnava Doctunaiie lived 
about the 11 th century. Bamanuja was foui th in the 
list of Acharyas commencing from Sn Nada Munigal. 
It was Nuda Munigal who collected and popularise d 
the works of Nammalvar 

Kambar who lived in the 1 1 ih century composed 
fL.QaitujBfin^ before presenting for public ciiticism 
his immortal Eamayauam. Pugalendi — a contem- 
porary of Kambar has invoked mlLcusrtuaa m his 
Nalavenba. 

Tirumangaiyalvar— 'the ast of the twelve alvars— 
IS believed to be a contemporary of Gnana Samhandar. 
Samhandar is proved by competent scholars to have 


lived between the 'th .uid 7th ceiitunes. Tirii\fangai- 
yalvar embodies iii his woik S'liiie lines loid iilua^cs 
from Nninmalvai one of wliicli wo note below — 

i3«k O pdeoGa ir j 6 / 0 C?cj®' 5 i_C?io«j 

ST rir Qaj »i sv uu Qsaum Osm 5 si «r n^ieur 

( 1 (j-Qu flu %,fn 

Q p p eu an' jK e(SW®3/)0r^07a/iE/- i.p 

Opsei earuu OsBruCu 0 U)« ^5 sr^*( 2 e; 

The SI V works of Tiiiirndngaiyalvai aiesaidlobe 
the SIX Allgas of the four works of Niiniinalvar — the 
four Tiimil Vinshnava \'e(las 

In the 48th st.in/.i of tl.Q trusipn^ <A K.irnbar we 
have “ tstas^enia U)itpuoL'jui>dG‘fn’!iiKUjr,'!ag ’* 

If the tradition on whuli tins line is b.i'od i.s true, it 13 
evident th.it Xamniiilvai belonged to the age of the 3 rd 
SangKin and lived probably about the lime of ^ 0 du«r 
(Cjev*, ^swafto), jind ‘^eau sant^ir Some piissiiges IQ 
^qsukiu'^^ldii^ (.eem to closely resoinblesoine pnssages 
in the HI Book of p(B'^(SP^ Wo now lefer only to 
one stiiking parallcd In jneau /^iShipuppsu we find 

8ST Si) sQsaf iB li. (e'tU(^a)iSa SU SSt 8sF ZS> CSS &C In 

the 4.5th jssanstinuj^^ti)'^ wo have “ esB/seuir Om issfu 
QiLQ^L-i-em Ssir O# 0 rf- 6 Bf/r u'h / &e ” One need 
not read between the lines to note the 
par.dlel. ‘Now arises a difficulty. Did Nanimalvar 
borrow such pa'.'-ages from TiiuialUuar ^ There 
can be no doubt tlu.t Kamimilvur lived niter Budda. 
Some of the master poets of the sarigarn ^ige (Ondes- 
cended to borrow passages from the great Kural. 
Excepting Tolkappijarn, Kural appeals to be the old- 
est of ihe extant Tdinil work- No scholar has yet 
discovered that Kuial is indebted for its language to 
any other of the extant Tamil works We are, there- 
fore, inclined to believe that Nammalvar borrowed 
such pass.iges from Kural In Nakkirai’s commentary 
on D 6 »^<t.|g)ff«uOi-'ff 0 -rj we find among the stanzas 
quoted as illustrative examples, some ve ses eulogising 
us set ear — inotber name of Nammalvar. Fiom all 
this it appears to us that Nammalvar should have 
lived in the a/e of the third saugam. 

We know that some points in this article are Table 
to iiritate some of the bigotted Vaishnavites of the 
Tamil country We come forward only to invite 
friendly criticism, our sole object being the search 
after the age of Nammalvar in this article. We are 
prepared to uuleara and learn. 

T. C. 
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LVLITA SAIIA>S 1 {AXAMA^ 

The 1 ) 0 (A' befou' rn.nks unique (lei)aituie in the 
matlei <il tiansKitions fioni the Suuski it ami it will (orne 
upon tho piiblui aKo as a pleasant '-ui pi ist* The (lepait- 
nient ol knowleiLe now oi)ene<l to cm mow is tluit of 
Manila Sasha, about whuli absolute]} little was known, 
and tin* slmlent ol oi lental studies was fipt uioie to look 
upon it askance (ban with any la\oui J'hc book befoie 
UH oui>bt to ienio\e allcloubfs about tlie uselnlness ol such 
stu(h, and i(s<^ic«it inipoitance. To tlie inystio Imliaiq 
all knowledge and h( lenct. was locked up in inantias, and 
the leason will naddy ciiou*;!! be peiceued when in 
fact bi^ whole selieme of cosniolo^j lestiuuu tlie one 
piime\al sound oi inantia, narnelj Piana\<u Ibis hist 
Manila or Mantia Rajali is of conisc tbo cause ol all 
other inantias and except the Panchaksliaia ^lantia, no 
other Mauha can be oflicacious uule-s pionounied with 
thelhana\a These Mant asaie the sounds, the names 
and the ioinis, and the s 3 inbols by which we can 
possibl} lealisc thenatuicol the siqiicine , and the} aie? 
as sin h, the means and not the end The end aKo is 
both matciial and spiiilual and ihouiih it is possible to 
attain bolli wealth and happiness b} means ot these 
manti<i practices, tlic book befote us shows ns that he 
who ihants this hymn without hoping ioi an} sjiccitic 
and hellksli icsult alone, eau obtain IJiahuia *lnaua and 
tiot others Thoie is also an antecedent condition to a 
person who aspues to mautric jn act ices. The woishijipet 
ought to be di\out and [luie , and ibt* scciet canmd be 
impaitcd to a logiie, a wicked man noi at anytime to one 
who is devoid ol faith People aie apt to lo.get tins 
essential qualiHation, and ei i g; leviuisl} in ihinking that 
then assumed piety and woislnp can cover a multitude 
of Sins. 

Ol the various sets of manlias, those ol Devi o. Pa a. 
mcshvvait aio consiilere<l the most eflicacioiis in aoquiiinu; 
vauous Suldhis, and Powers and Knowledge, and this is 
so, het ause oui highest ideal of Knowledge, uiul Love and 
Powei iscontied m the peison ot I ina The collectiou 
of thousand names ol Lalita oi Paiameshwaii foiins a 
portion ot the li alinuuda Puiana, a id the (hiet impoi. 
taucc ot the book befoie us is due to iho invaluable 
commentaiy on the ihousaml names by IJhaskaiai.iva, a 
Maharatta Uialmuu who seemed to have 1 ved in IJonaies 
about ^00 Ol 17) yeais ago The commentate must have 
been a vcryeiudite Pandit, for he has exhibited in his 
commentaiy all the stoie of his knowledge deiued from 
the Vedas, and Upamshads, and Inhasas and I’u.anas &c, 
and the book is as such much moie \ aluable to us tor ti acing 
the grow th and history of Relyou from the cailier Vedic 

•With Hhaskararaya’s Commentary, Tianslated into hnghfch, b} 
R. Anaiita Krishna Sastn, Madras Mossis Thonq.son ttco 189^ 


books to the later Put anas and Itiliasas Ac. And he 
quotations ^oui the lattei set of books ai e enoiraous, which 
will show that tliese books aie not such trash ns are 
oidina ily supposed In many of these niantiaa, as 
explained by tbe commentator, vve can trace easily also 
tlielnstoiy of the leligioii aud the philosophy fioni the 
eailiest tunes downwaids, besides an uncommcnly large 
slo e of mystic knowledge connected with these inantras< 
Ti ebook lias also a special value to our leadeis as it unfol^ 
the naluie of the Supicme almost on Siddhanla lines and 
the icfeiences to the Saiva sciiptiues and philosophy are 
also very many. Tlie Higliest Ideal conceived of Lalita 
in this book IS as that of the Highest Powei and Know- 
ledge and Dove, and as the Supreme Consort of Supieme 
Si\a and as one with Him and transcending by far 
far above the Tunily and Waheshwaia and Sadasiva 
and tlnit in as much as this supreme Sakti permeates aud 
illumines niattei, She is also identified as one with 
Kuiidaliiu and Mr} a and Piakiiti , and as wi|h Sri- 
kantachaiya, who does not even lecognize any such 
distinction even in essence this aspect of the Supreme 
Sakti is also much nime piominent. As such also, Sakti 
Is spoken of as the night, and Siva as the clay , Sakti, as 
sound ami Siva as meaning. '1 he scheme of ^he 3^ tatwas 
is noticed heic andtheie^ and unless this is thoioughly 
giasped, the itfeieiices to Nada and Biudu, Knndiiliiu and 
Viclva and Siulasua and ifaheshvvaia &c, will not be 
intelligible The book is absolutely indispensable to 
evoiy student ot Sana Siddhanta and we give one or 
two extracts below, winch will tend to illu&tiate the 
siibiect and its impoitance moie than any words ot ours. 
^\e heaitilv congiatulate Pandit R. Anantakiibhna »Sastri 
who, tliough not boasting of the possession of g* eat lit^eiary 
abilities IS yet continuing to do quietly a lot of useful and 
important woik We should add that the book would gam 
Uieatly it an index is added. 

J llXKI MdiJn't hftUfii 

l)\ tlio fiisi fliiee names the Goddess js indicated 
asMie cicatoi, pie^enei, and dest,o}er ot tlieUmve.se, by 
the ne\t two niimc*. She is indicated as possessing two 
otliei fiinctuiii", \u., aumhilation and i emamfestation 
which belonij to no other deity, fiom the sixth name to 
the list the same deity mIio possesses tliese five functions 
«,is debiiibedin different nais and is indicated by the 
1 amc Tjalit.1 which is hei special name aud belongs to no 
other deify 

“Ijalitambik .1 Liilit,i as well as Jlother The m^a. .ng 
IS given 111 the Padma Pr. ‘‘ Tianscending all worlds .She 
sports (Lalate) hence she is called Lalitn ” ‘Woilds’ 
means her sui rounding lights o" deities ‘ Transcending ’ 
being above their abodes in be Bindu-place, ‘Spoits’ 
shines b illiantly The wise . ay, ‘“The word Lalita has 
eight meanings, siz., brilliancy, manifestation, sweetness. 
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deptli, energy, gincp. niid frenerosily, tlio'e nre tlie 

oiffhfc human qualities ’■ Tlio K,*iina S.'ifitia fijs, Lahta 
means eiolio actions and also tendoiiiess, as she lias all the 
above nientioncd qualities, she is called LalitA U is said 
also, “Tlion artiij'litly called Tjalit'i for thou hast nine 
dn me attciidantH (in the Si lehakia) and }oii] bow is made 
of suffareane, join aiiows aie flowers, and e\ er} thing 
coiiiioeted with ^in is loieli (Lalita),” The woid Lalita 
accouliiig to Siibdil’nava means beautiful ” 

OOO The Union, etc., (Suasaktyaikyarupiiii) 

Her natuio is the equal essense of Siva and Sakti. The 
Va}a\i}a Sam. sa}s, “By the will of Sna, the Supienie 
Sakti becomes one with the Siva Tats a Again she mani- 
fests at the l)c<i 1 lining ol ( rcation like oil fionitlie oily 
gram,’’ Here ‘ Union ’ means the supreme equality, the 
iKiing abholntely without dilleience The Sauna Sam say'-, 
“ The Sakti which is separate from Brahman is not 
diffeient fioin Biahnian itself. Such being the case it is 
only called Sakti tas scpaiate) by the igiioiart It is 
impossible to distiugiii'-h the dilToicnce, 0 wise one, 
between tlie Sakti and the possessor of Sakti.” The Va 
Uiiina also “ As theie is only one moienient of air, only 
one Audliyana Pitha, (iii the world) and only one mani- 
fested t’liit Sakti, also there is only one Union (of Siva and 
Sakti.)” 

Or, Siva, the Siva cliaktas, Sakti, the Sakti chakras, 
Aikya Union. The Brahma. Pi. Says, *• In the triangle 
Btndu must lie united, the eight-angled one is to he muted 
with the eight-petaled lotus ... He who knows the 
aecessary i-elation between ‘he paits belonging to Siva and 
the jurts iKilonging to Sakti m the Sncliakia is the real 
know or of the chakra.’’ 

Or this name means the ilanisi mantia, for in this 
mantra is deela’ed the Union of Siva and Sakti The Su 
Sam (4-7-2) “ Sakti of Him, (Siva) is said to he the end 
of the syllable S"a (i.c , Sa) and end of that (i e., Ha) is 
called Bija. The Bija is the Vidyas’nkii. That itself is 
Siva. Therefore this sup' erne mautra is said to signify 
Siva as vv ell as Sakti.’’ 

Or, Siva Sakti the five Saktis of Siva vi/., Dhunikvati. 
etc,, and Aikya, their collective form wliicli is Devi. The 
Vmif>aksha Panch.'isika says, “Dlmninvati veils Bh&svati 
reveals, the Spand- stimulates, the Vibhvi pervades, the 
Hliidasakti nourishes. The Dhumarati Sakti belongs to 
earth, Hlada to water, Bhitsvati to fire, Spanda to air, the 
Vinavi to ether, thas the woild is pervaded by these. ' 

o3. The beneficial (Siv ). 

“ From the loob Past, de -ue, Siva is derived.’’ That is, 
she is the desire itself (l jbehs) of the supreme Siva. 
For thus energy is worshiped by Siva. The moaning of 
Siva is given in the Saivigamas. “Who is as a w itness to 


the niodifii atioiis (of the niuid), who is befoie the aiisiiig 
cf such modifications, who is in the modifiealions about to 
use, who IS the cause ot sensation, who is the snppoit of 
all false and ineit mattei, who is eonscu'iisress itself who 
IS beloved of all, who i-- bliss itself, who is the means of 
ohtammg all, who is conneitcd with all, the Omnipiesent 
>& called Sua. The self-shming, pure being who is devoid 
of the distinction of Jiva, Isa, etc , is Siva ” 

Oi as she docs good (Siva), she is called Siva , or that 
in winch everything rests (Sete), or, who jiossesses 
excellent (Sua) iiuahties, oi that which makes calm 
(Samyati) , as the Bhaiata s.iys, “ Because he fulfils all 
the actions (ol men) intending their good (Sua) he is 
known as Sua 0 gods, the Danavas, and the Devas 
aie the same to me T do good (Sua) to all bt mgs Hence 
I am known as Sv.i” The Siuti (Sve. Up -1-1 1) says 
“ The one who is the oi igin (of all) dwells in every vvomh^ 
in whom all this is involved’' The Kaivalya Up says 
‘ three eyed, blue till oaied and peaceful.” All this has 
been brought together, by u- in the commentary on the 
Sivaslitottaiasata (a vvoik enumerating one liiiudred and 
eight names of Siva) ” B\ natuial piuity, by possess- 
ing stainless qualities, by supenority, by supporting the 
Universe, by conferiiiig ininioitahty (on worshippers), by 
the strength of IclicliAsakti, 0 Paramasua, thou art 
known by the special name as S'ua m the seiiptures,” 
or, she is identical with S'lva. The Liiig.i Pi says 
“As us S'lva, SO is Devi, as is Devi, so is S'lva, hence, as 
the notions aie the same Devi is called S'lvti lu another 
place in the same hook, “ In >eahty tlieie us no clifteience 
between Uma and S'aukai’a, the one has assumed the 
two forms. There is no doubt in this The PaianiAtman 
is called S'ua a-» well as S'iv.“i” The Sutasamliifa (IV. 
Id — 2 to -il.) nl«o says “0 best of twice born ones, she 
win has assumed the eneigisuig aspect of that Maya 
which IS connected with one consciousness (chinniatiA), 
who IS intellect, withoutattnbutes, self-shining, unchange- 
able, supiemc bliss, and the cause of the destruction of 
Sani'-aia She is S'lva, she is the supierae Devi, one 
with S'lva, and doer of good . , he who wo. ships this 
S'ankari, the ocean of mercy, what does lie not obtain by 
her grace?” Or Siva may mean the wife of Viyu. 
The Linga Pr. says “The great God who pervades 
the whole universe, the supporter of all beings us called 
v«yu, in Ills »=pect of wind God His wife is called 
S'lvli and Ins son Manojava.” Again, “ He who has the 
cresent moon as a crest is V4yn and his wife is S'lva.’, 
lu the Vayu Pr also we read “ Vjyn is the fourth body of 
I's'ana and his wife is S'iva and his son is Manojava ” 

Or, she who bestows Salvation is S'ivi. It is said in 
the Devi Pr “ S’lva is salvation rind she bestows salvation 
to Togins ; she works for good (S'itp) ; hence she is 
known by men as S’iva , ” or men worship Devi to reach 
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S'lva, honce she is S'lvi. In the Agamas vie lead “As 
heat lb to fi >6, as light to the Sun, and nioouliglit to the 
Moon, so IS S’lv'i to S'lva." 

88‘L Sacnticei (Yajani'tiiasvaifipini) 

One form ot S'lvais Diksluta (Socrificei ) and his spouse 
■s called Dikbh^ and the mother ot Santana The Linga 
and Viyu Prs say, “The seventh terrible foim is the 
foim of the lJi’«<hmanas, the saciificer and his wile is 
called Dikbhi, and his son Santana.’’ Of S'lva’f eight 
forms the last is sometimes called the baciificer and 
sometimes Atman This name in that case may be 
explained to mean tlie both thus — Yajamana, the sacnficer 
Sva, the hf'lf, rupa, both are her forms. The Linga Pr. 
says, “ The five elements, moon, Sun, and Self, (atman) the 
best of Mums say, aie the eight forms of the Lord of Devas 
The eiglith form of him is yef/ (atnian) and also the sacii* 
ficer ” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir, 

1 should thank you veiy much if you would induce 
any of the Sanskrit scholars or pundits with whom you arc 
in touch, to be so good as to express in the Deepika their 
opinion as to the derivation of the Sanskrit woid Kaipma 
(camphor) which Colonel Yule and Pi of, Skeat think is not 
real Sansciitbut borrowed from Malay hajpur which means 
chalk as well as camphor 

On reference to the word “camphor” (which is closely con. 
nected with Kaijnira) in Di. Ogilvie’s English Dictionary, 
one finds that it is derived from I upinn the name of a tree 
in Borneo, from which the substance is said to be obtained, 

A pundit of tins place told me that the root idea of the 
Sansciit word is (saWia) ‘ samaidhya’ or eflB* 

cacy, on aocount of its medicinal and saciificial uses and 
that the root is Knp; but Prof, Skeat disbelieves this 
account, and says in a private letter that tbs derivation is 
as imaginary as ihat of the Portngnese ‘Va andah’ from a 
Sans, root Fr4.=to cover. 

Rev. Dr. S. W Howland foimerly ot Jaffna, but now in 
America, deiived the word Karpnta from Kaiuva or root 
Karp, the cinnamon, and ui aZ=di8tilIation, because tbe sub- 
stance IS sometimes obtained by distiling cinnamon roots 

Which of these accounts is coriect I am at a loss to 
understand, but I think it is highly impiobable that to 
Malay almost all the Indian languages, which possess the 
word Kaipura^ with hut very slight difference in fo m or 
sound, sln^uld he indebted. If Sanskiit fails to account 
satisfactorily for its origin, it might he a Tamil word cog- 
nate with the Malay and might have been the original of 
the Sa^sUit word. 

27 


William Maisden, however m hi.s Malay dictionary 
seems to hint that KapM=r‘camphoi’ is denved f om Sans- 
kiit, for he shews the Hindi woid to be the older form, and 
indicates a difi'eience in p onuneiation between this wo.d 
and that for chalk, besides treating them separately 

In Malay, Kapur Bmm when used for camphor is m'ere- 
ly to distingmslnt from Kapur Totoluyii or camphor cf 
Japan 

If the Tamil Kaipw ant is proved to be boi row ed, I 
should be much obliged if anybody would let me know 
the pure Tamil woid for it. 

Trincomali, Ceylon, ) Faithfully yours, 

May 17, 1899. ) S W Coomaraswamy 

[Wo aic Sony wo w ere not able to publish Mr Coomaraswamy 's 
ititciostiii!? communication cailioi for want of spaoo "We shall send 
copies of tins to some ot the piomiiiont Sanscrit scholais in India 
and piiblisli hoio any replies we may receive — Ed.] 


REVIEWS. 


The Bhagarad-Gfita with Bamanuja’s VlsishtadvMta eommea- 
tary Translated into English by A dOTindaebarya, Jbhe disciple 
of Yogi S Farthasarathi lyangar Kadras. 1898. 

Schopenhauer when speaking about the Vedanta means 
the interpretation of the Upanishads by Sankara and in 
the European world it is Sankai'a’s Absolute Monism 
that IS so often held np and admired, or meets with such 
unqualified condemnation as a godless and lawless religion 
(for lehgion it is in spite of its intellectuality) at the 
hands of Christian Missionaiies. And well it was that 
this system happened to be so prominently befoie the eyes 
of the western world For reaching its conclusions by 
a ngoious and rnfiinching lo'^io pnt in the cleaiest and 
the most well-defined terms possible, it was well-fitted, 
notwithstanding its theological method, to appeal to the 
regnant intellect of the West, already familiar with the 
philosophies of Kant and Sob openhaner, which presented 
startling similarities in conclusions and modes of thought 
to the Vedanta Only when such sympathetic hearing had 
been secured for one system, would it have been possible 
to make known the infinite variety and wealth of the 
philosophical speculations ot India and to have their 
respective merits well appreciated We must all feel 
glad that our people begin to be alive to the necessity 
of spreading a knowledge of our philosophies and that 
a great part of this work is borae by native Indian ecbol- 
ars. On Sankara’s side we have the magnificent 
Anandhasrama Senes begun by the late Mr. M. C Apte of 
Poona and t’ae Mysore Sansk it Series under the guidance 
of Mr. Mahadeva Sastri. I is a great pleasure to ns to 
note that the Bamannja Sch lol which till now had lain 
dormant is now stirring itself and it is a pleasing feature 
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that the pioneer work m that way, Mi, Govindachaiya’s 
Translation of the Gita Bhashya, should i3«ue from South 
India, the country where Ramanuja was bom and where 
all his activities lay. 

The dominant characteristic of Ramanuja’s sjsteni is 
the importance attached to Bhakti, Devotion or Lovei 
as a means of obtaining final lelease and the prominence 
given to Karma Yoga S.uikara, on the other hand, 
places Jnana as the only requisite, all other things being 
only ancillary or leading up to it To him Bhakti is only 
a means of purifying the Autahkarana, winch will m the 
^nd lead np to knowledge which alone ■will bung about 
Moksha. Ramanuja does not attach this high signifi- 
cance to Jnana He makes the path of disci iminat ion 
only away of attaining the highest Bhakti. winch by itseL’ 
leads to true realisation Or as Svvapneswaia says 
“knowledge of his beauty causes affection for a young 
man in a girl’s mind, but affection does not cause know- 
ledge, hence we conclude that knowledges subsidiaiy”* 
This doctrine of Bhakti has been a startluig discovery for 
the Christians and the theory was at once staited that bwie 
was one of the manifest proofo of Chiiitian influence. 
There are some even now who take a soit of middle course) 
saying that it cannot he quite settled whether there really 
was Christ'an inflaei ce in this conception and that like 
so many other things it may be a product of the Hindu 
mind. The diflBculty in the way of their accepting that 
the conception was a purely native one is that in the 
older literature we meet with the word S'l addlui and not 
with Bhakti. We can see bow this position even is 
untenable when we find the word Bhakti used not only 
in the Bhagavata, bat also in the Gita and towards the 
close of the Swetasvatara Upanishad with the same 
meaning. If we take the Gita as anterior to the Christian 
era, for which we hive ample reasons- and when we 
also find the same idea ii. the older Upanishads but only 
under the name SVaddia, we cannot hesitate to say that 
Chnstianity can have had nothing to do with it In the 
Sandilya Sntras also, that book about which we cannot 
say by whom it was wiitten, when, or where, we find the 
same doctrine most emphatically laid down This book 
is a curiosity in a way. While at one with Ramanuja m 
accepting this doctrine,’ it totally differs from him m 
rejecting the multiplicity of souls, and differs from San- 
kara in defining Mayw as “ the Divine power of the Lord, 
called Maya jn account of the marvellousness of its effects) 
not from their unreality.’’ Its doctrine is that the apparent 
diversity presenting itself to consciousness, really belongs 
to the Autahkarana as the d'sgmser and is produced by 
it in thn soul, realizalion ccnsistiag in the destruction of 
1 Bwapneawava’a oommentw on the Sandilya Sntras Sutra 18. 
» SeoTelangfs Glita. Sacred fl. ok» cftheSm. Introduction, p. 8 
• Vide Sutra 94. 


the Antahkaiana winch thus veils the unity of the 
Brahman. But all the same it also accepts the Nttfjafva 
or veahty of Achit, thus the two realities being Ghit^ the 
Brahman, and Adiit^ the unintelligent or matt ei. This 
docti me seems to stand midway between Saukaia and 
Raman and when we consider that cunonsly enough 
it IS often quoted by TJamanuja’s followeis, we come to see 
that it may be anterior in tune to Ramanuja and that the 
docti me of Bhakti has had a continuous bistoij It is 
also extremely interesting to note that while Ramanuja 
was preaching m dry metaphysical language the doctnne 
of absolute devotion to God, at tho saijie time in 
some far-off cloistei in the West, a monk wiotethe 
Imitation of Cluist, the chronicle of a hidden, solitary 
anguish, devotion and success, which was to he the 
consolation of many asuflciing soul, soothing it like a 
strain of solemn music heard at midnight Jleie is the 
contrast between tlie Hindu and the Chnstnin spuit, the 
one expressing its deepest convictions and emotjons iix 
hnrd dialectic language, intended to pound down opponents, 
while the other pours forth its sufferings, sorrows, and 
failures to its Divine Master and surrendo’s its whole 
beingmto His hands, “to be led whithersoevci He liketh.“ 

But we move in a fai higher region than in either of 
the above when we read the Tamil Tiru Murau Here we 
find a splendid galaxy of poets, Hvallmg in beauty of 
expression the finest religious poets of Europe, but over- 
topping thorn in the vigoui and depth of then philosophy, 
now surging forth in one gieat outpouimg of their love, 
now pleading in tender tones to its LOid its inability to 
reach to Him without His pitying help. It is indeed a 
strange fact that Ramanuja’s followers, in spite of this 
doctrine of overflowing Love to God, have not produced 
any poetry at all compamble to that of the Saiva Siddhan- 
tis , it becomes stranger still when wei'emember that both 
weie essentially Dravidian systems catholic enough to 
include men of all castes and professions among their 
samts To this, I thmk, we may attribute the strong 
vitality of the Saivjte system. It has produced and is 
producing many a famous sanyasi whose works have become 
household words among all classes, and thus exeit their 
influence even m the smallest acts of life It is not the 
Prabhandhara, but Th&yum&navar with whose words every 
musician finishes his songs. 

Both systems p’ace Bhakti higher than Jnana. Jnana 
may indeed release the soul from the bondage of the 
material woild and enable it to realise its own nature, but 
it IS only the highest Uevotion, the entire throwing 
oneself into the hands of the Lord that will make Him 
take it up m tender pity and merge it in Him, In both we 
meet with the infinitude of Atmas, the etei*nal existence 
aud reality of both Atmas and Maya (by which is 
meant the objective and material side of the universe), 
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forming as it were the vesture, attribute (Vi&esliana) of 
Isvara, or the Sivani, as the Saivites would have it 
Though at one m postulating the reality of the Padartht*- 
tiitaya, the Saiva system difters from Ramanujas in 
bringing in another factor, the Anava Mala (the Piimitive 
ignorance or impel fection of the soul) and making it 
together with Maya and Karma, tho BanJha or tiie 
fetters of the soul If we ask the Ramanujas why 
theie should be ignorance, they say because the soul is 
joined to Maya (or matter as we may roughly call it) m 
order to wipe out its Kaima. But then comes the 
further question why there should be any Karma at all, 
since. Karma being only the law of cause and • Ifect, it 
must be eternal before and aftei, and thus no room at all 
will he left for Moksha, Heie the Saivito shows himself 
more philosophic and says that the soul was eternally 
coexisting with Anava Mala, the piimitive imperfection 
which pi evented it from cognising, and it was out of 
pity for its condition that the Lord induced Karma and 
the evolution of Maja in order that that intense daikness 
might be lightened a little , and when the soul has been 
purified by enjoying the fruits of Karma, He oat of 
infinite grace removes the lemainmg Mala fiom it and 
takes it into Him The Saivite will feel it a sacrilege to 
say, as Ramanuja does, that He induced all the mar- 
vellous manifold effects of Maya solely out of pastime. 
A pastime this to involve countless souls in unspeakable 
misery ' Better far the primitive ignorance and ineitness 
compared with this “ manifestation out of metcy,” Again 
Ramanuja in his “prastavan 4 ” to his Bhashyaoii the 
Gita speaks of the “auspicious qualities, the transcen. 
dent oimments, and the countless illuminated angels 
singing hallelujahs around him ” Sankara or ihe Saiviie 
will never daie to nse this mateiial language about God 
even though allegoi ically. To them He is inaccessible to 
human thoughts and woids and they would not ever use 
words that would convey any material innge In this 
and in the postulating of the Blieddbheda lelation, the 
supeiior philosophic spiiit of the Saivite is evident 

Such points as these we expected to be treated of fully 
by Mr. Govindacharya, but unfoitunately it is this very 
thing which is omitted in bis book it is a mere literal 
translation of Ramanuja’s words It is only the compa- 
rative study of doctimes and the history of their o, igin 
and development and the infiueuce of one upon the other 
which is of any value. Any amount of translation can be 
done but the really difficult part of the work is this. Too 
often in India anthers who begin with such a programme 
end with the translation only We hope that Mr. Govinda- 
chai'ya’s work will not meet with the same fate. Mr Maha- 
devaSastn also promised to trace ont the histoi-y of the 
later Vedanta in the preface to his translation of Sankara’s 


Bhashya on the Gita, but so far as known, the promise is 
yet to be iulfilled. 

It IS ev dent at the first glance that a great amonnt of 
thought and labour has been spent by the translator on his 
work. The translation 18 fauly accurate and leadable. 
But we are soriy to find a good many instances of inelegan- 
cies of language, sometimes ot positively bad English, scat- 
tered thiough the wo..k A certain air of pedantry is given 
to the book by what strikes one as the studied nse of un- 
usual or high-sounding words for ordinary simple ones. 
Theociacy, psjchociacy, in the sense of communion with 
God and the soul respectiv ely, and tlieophilosophy are 
specially prominent. Dementation we have seen used for 
the state of sheer lunacy, but never for loss of memory. 
It IS needless to multiply instances , the reader who turns 
up any page casually will meet with one. It is sometimes 
so provoking, as to make us think that our translator has 
made a good but not a judicious use of Roget’s Thesau- 
ins We hope Mr Govindacharya will, in a second edition 
which we sincerely wish las hook will soon reach, coirect 
these errois. It is from no wish to detiact from his ment 
that we speak thus openly. Our only wish is that a valu- 
able and conscientious piece of work should be perfect m 
all ways 

One othei important thing has been omitted We do not 
get a hint even with what critical apparatus our friend 
has worked As far as we know there is no xeliable edi- 
tion of the Bhashya yet published Under these circnm- 
stances ft is of the utmost importance to get really good 
readings We hope this defect will be supplied in his 
promised second volume * One little thing we would 
ask onr fnend to do ; it is to lake away all the verse tranis- 
lations of Yamuuacharya’s slokas, summing up in one 
conplet, the snbjeo<--matter of ev-'ty Adhyaya, and to put 
plain prose in their place. They sound very like doggrel 
and very much mar the beauty and dignity [of the Gita. 

Enough of this unpleasant task of fault-finding. We con- 
gratulate Mr Govindacharya on the exceedingly good and 
accurate translation he has produced of this important 
work The footnotes especially are a model of their kind, 
evincing a gi’eat amoant of thought, and with their aid, 
the reader can have no difficulty in reading Ramanuja in 
the oiiginal. We hope our friend will continue his labours 
ID this field and produce translation^ of the important 
philosophical works of tiiis school yet remainiag unpnb. 
ashed. 

M. IT. 

^ 

4 As an iost?nce we may tak« Xll, 12, the interpretationB 
thereon by Saikara and Eamanajal eing so diametrically opposed 
as to suggest that there mast be so) le vainatioo in the tesrt. 
a really good critical apparatus would have been of immeinse Tahie^ 
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Uincr Upa&isliads, 7ol 11- The Vedanta doctrine of Sri 
Sankaraeharya, by A Mahaden Sastri, S A —Thompson A Co > 
Madras, 1899 

In this neat httle volume aie compireA English iransla’ 
tions of SaiikaiAchiir^'a’s DakbliulAmmti Stotra, the M^na- 
sMla^a (the Vartika on it hy Sureswara) Sureswara’s Pra- 
na\,i Yaitika, and ithe Dakshinamuiti TJpanishad, It also 
includes the Sanskj it texts of the Stotra and the Upam. 
shad. The translation is beautifully done into good and 
readable English without in any way losing sight of accu- 
racy. The book is prefaced with a good intioduction 
giving an account of all the systems of philosophy referied 
to by Sureswai’a in Ins Vartika and following every sloka 
xs a lucid explanation of any difficulties that may occur 
With these aids one may very well dispense with the read- 
ing of the text itself Bnt e cannot commend the punting 
of the Sanskiit texts. The signs for the long and the 
short i are so indiscriminately used for both the sounds 
that the reader has to stumble twice at least m every line. 

We cannot veiy well see how Sankara’s Dakshinamuiti 
Stotra and the Pranava Vartika come to be included 
among the minor Upamshads, unless we accept the opini- 
ons of Max Muller that most of the smaller TJpamshads 
were composed by Gaudapada, Sankara and other recent 
philosopbeis Weber also mentions that two tJpani- 
shads, Tripuriand A'ptavajrasucIiijS were composed by 
Sankara and quotes Ilajendra Lai Mitra to support km , 
and vie know how the Allopanishad was composed at 
Akbar’s instance to embody his new creed. But we cannot 
on that account put all except the thirteen or fourteen 
generally quoted by Sankara as modern. We have yet to 
acquire safer ciitenons than the sectarianism of the Upa* 
nishads to judge their dates by But if it is true tliat what 
Mahidhara ® issaid to maintain, viz., that some parts of the 
Brihad Aranyaka vere meant as attacks on the Buddhists, 
is based on fact, the Upanishads come alarmingly near to 
ns. We wish that Mr. Sastnar who is so well fitted for 
it by his scholarship will sooner or later enter into this 
question, and tieat it with the fulness and thoroughness it 
deserves. But apart from any such scientific value, these 
translations will be of great use to those who ai’e devotion- 
ally luinded as exhibiting what is called the “practical* 
side of the Vedanta. 

Sureswara, as t’ e translator himself tells us, was a con- 
temporaiy of Sankara, whose chief aim in his journey 
north was the conversion to his philosophy of tins famous 
ilimamsaka His Vaitikas on Sankara’s Bhashyas on the 
Brihadaianyaka and the T’aittianya TJpamshads, together 
with his Naishkarmasid Ihi are monumental works and 
referred to with great res, eit by the later Vedantins. We 

1 Max Muller, Ancient San knt Literature, p 327. 

3 Weber Indian Literature, p 161 

3 Ancient Sanskrit Literatuie, p. 318, 


aie glad to see that a tiansUtion of his Yaitika on the 
latter Upamshad together with Vidyaianya’s Tika on th® 
same IS announced to be begun by Ml, Sastu We hope 
be will also give us in due time a translation of the collo- 
sal Vaitika on the Biihad At any aka 

M N 


NOTES AND COIHMENTS. 


Canon Wilbeifoi ce’s denunciations of Pi of Huxley in the 
sixties after damping for a while the interests of Evo- 
lutionists paved the way only for more vigorous and 
trenchant combats between the theologian and the man of 
science. And the hold of Darwinism on the popular mind 
at the present day needs no better illustration than the 
attempt of the cleigy of late to interpret the Bible as con- 
sistent with the doctrine of Evolution The leader of 
German zoologists, Prof Haeckel, in the fourth internation- 
al Congiess of Zoology held at Cambridge on August 26, 
1898, thns sums np the attitude of the world of science 
towards the descent of man. 


“If we look at the results of modern anthvopogeny from 
the highest point of view, and compare all its empiiical 
arguments, we are justified in affirming that the dencenf of 
manfioiii an extinct tertimy seiies of pi males is not a vague 
hjpothesii, hut an histoi icalfact" But even in our own day, 
the republic of science has its inconsolable malcontents, 
although they are dwindling down year by year to a right- 
ly deserved minimum. Virchows and St. George Mivatts 
are not yet exiingnished 

t 

* * 

0” those whose conceptions of religion are coloured com- 
pletely by the creed of science. Dr. Paul Cams, of the Moniat 
is a staunch defender. He writes m reply to Mr. Amos 
Waters — “There is nothing incompreh®nsible in infinitude . 
but we cannot apprehend infinite space. In other worda 
it is impossible to make anything infinite (i e., infinite 
space or eternity, i. e., infinite time) an object of immedi- 
ate apperception to perceive it by the senses , but we can 
understand it to perfection and there is nothing mysterious 
about it Tbav we cannot apprehend any infinitude is as 
muob a matter of course as that in counting we can 
never count up to infinity, or that we cannot bodily be in 
several places at the same time- It is a physical impossi- 
bility but there is notfaibg mystenons aboni it . Nothing 
that might cause ns to turn an agnostic. 
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THK VP]DA'NTA SU'TRAS WITH S'RI'KANTHA 
BHA'SHYA 


{To he continued form page 88 ) 
(Piirva2Hikaha):~When departing from the body, 
the jiva does not carry with him any subtle eloments 
of matter which ,iiiay form the seeds of the future 
body, inasmuch /as all the trouble goes lu vain, the 
elements of matter being easily found everywhere, 

(Siddhnnta).: — As against the foregoing we hold 
as follows : That the jiva leaves this world embraced 
by the subtle elements of matter wheieby to obtain 
another body is shewn by the question and the 
answer occurring in the Panchdgni-^idija^ the con- 
templation of the five fires — How ?— There ihe question 
w^8, ** Do you know haw in the fifth oblation, the 
waters come .tOihe >spokeo of asiPurasha?^^ 
ansy^er was^ ve^Iy in the fifth oblation the 

waters come to be eppken of as Parusha.’^ .^heir 
meaoiDg may be briefly explained thus: the jtva 
dwelling in the body of a br&hmana or <Uie like 
88 


offers oblations and does other act^ Leaving this 
body with a view t'^ enjoy their fruits, he departs, 
embraced by the subtle element of water combined 
with other elements existing in the present body, and 
reaches heaven represented as a fire. Embraced by 
the same waters whi^h become transformed ipto a 
body full of nectar* he becomes subservient to the 
Gods (Devas\ and in their company he enjoys 
the peculiar pleasures of the legion. With the 
residual Karma which will g've him the body of a 
brahmana or the like, he again comes to this world to 
dc woik**, and embraced by the same waters he 
reaches the clouds which aie represented as a fire* 
Then, witji the rain drops, he descends to the earth 
also represented as a fire. Thence, with paddy ' id 
other grams, attaining the form of food, he reacnes 
the body of a man who is lepresented as another fire. 
Then, embraced by the same waters converted into 
the semen in, man, ho i caches a woman represented as 
yet another fire, lEmbraced b^ the waters converted 
there into a b> dy which mav be called a human being, 
he IS born with the body ol a brahmana or the like 
accerdingto karma. All tliS will become clear later 
on. Wherefore when jivj has to attain to the next 
body, be goes embraced by the subtle elements. 





no 
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(Water iseludes otlier elements) because of tlie triple 
ebaracter (of everTtbing), (but tbe^ are referred 

to by water) because of its predominasce (Hi i 2 ) 

Everything 13 of a threefold natuie, hecause every- 
thing was tripled , and thoretore it is only water coni' 
b:ned with othei elements that is relerred to by the 
word “ waters.’' 'I’liey are so designated because of 
the predotninaiice ot water among them Theie is, 
therefore, iioiliing wrong in speaking of water alone 
111 the passage “In the fifth oblation, waters come to 
be spoken of as m-in.* 

And bscanse of tbe departure of the senses, (ill. i. 3 ) 

“When pi ana departs, all the senses depart after 
it.”t This passage speaks of the departure of the 
senses along with the ]iva, and we aie theiefore to 
understand that the body also, which is the seat of 
the sense-organs, departs. Wheiefore, when the ]iva 
departs, ho is certainly embraced by the body of the 
body of the subtle elements. 

The Sfitrakura raises an objection and answers . 

(If you say tbat it is not so) because of tbe S’ruti speaking 
of tbeji as going to Agsi and so on, (we say) no, 
because it is a figurative language (m i-1) 

(Ohjeition ): — The S'ruti says. 

“ Whe the speech of this dying man goes to Agm, 

his vital lireatli goes to the air, the eye to the ann,’*J 
and 80 on 

In this passage the S'rati speaks of the senses going 
to Agm and so oiu Therefore the sense.s do not go 
with the jiva. 

(Ansicer): — No, because of the words 'speech' and 
the like being fignrativwly applied (0 the Gods who 
identify themselves with the sense of speech &c. 
They are indeed spoken of along with the hair &c. 
which do not certainly go to the Gods who identify 
themselves with them. The S'ruti says *' The siuall 
hairs go to the plants the big hairs to the trees " 

(If you object to tUslbaeauso of tbo abseneo of tbdr m«a- 
tin to tbi first, (wo auswor) uo, for they alone 
(are rofomd to) as nay bo osplalaod-. (in i-6) 

{Ohjedion ) : — ^In the first, t e., when speakng of the 
first fire, namely, the region of heaven, waters are not 
mentioned and therefore they do not depart. There 
the S'rati says “In this fire, the gods ponrthe oblation 
offaith.”|| speaks odly of .faith (S'raddhk). 

t Bri. 

t Bii. 6-MA 

8 Gbbi. (i-4. 


(Answer).— No, it is only waters that aie spoken 
of as ‘ faith ’ Why ? For, what follotv's can be 
e-rplained only when the oblation of R'raddha means 
tbat of waters And the word ‘faiths may be used 
to denote water**, because the S'lnti says “ laitb, 
verily, 18 the waters ’ * 

The SuttakAra again raises an objection and 
answers • 

(If you say tbat Jiva is not meant) because be is not 
mentioned, (we say) no, because of tbe doers of 
sacrificial rites and tbe like being referred tq (11! i 6) 

{Ohjedion)' — Here, in the question and in the 
answer, waters alone are mentioned, not the jlva 
embraced by them 

(Anstcei) —No, ior, in the sequel the S'ruti sajs- 
“ But they who living in a village practise (a life of) 
sacrifice's, works of public utility and alms, they go 
to the smoke, fiom smoke to night, from night to the 
dark half of the moon, from the daik half of the 
moon to tlio six months when the sun goe.s to the 
south But they do not reach the year Fiom the 
months they go to the world of the fatheis, fiom the 
world of the fathers to the ether, fioin the ether to 
the moon That is boma, the King. Here they are 
loved (eaten) by the Devas, yes, the Devas love (eat) 
them. Having dwelt there till their (good; works are 
consumed, they leturn again that way as they came, 
to the ether, from the ether to the air Theu the 
saciificer, having become air, becomes smoke, having 
become smoke, he becomes mist, having become mist 
he becomes a cloud, having become a cloud, he rains 
down. Then he is born ns uce and corn, herbs and 
trees, sesanium and beans From thence the escape 
is beset with most difficulties. For whoever the 
persons may he that eat the food and beget offspring, 
he hencefoith becomes like unto them "t 

This passage speaks of tbe perfoioiers of sacrifices 
whoenjoy the fruits of theirgood Karma in heaven with 
tho body of nectar here spoken of as the King Soma, 
and who, on the* exhaustion of their good Karma, 
again come here and enter into the womb ; and the 
same individue’s are again referred to as king Soma, 
in the following passage. 

“On that alter the Devas offer the S'raddhfi 
libation. Prom that oblation rises Soma, the King.”t 

Therefore, even in the question and the answer, it 
is found that it is jiva, embraced by waters and 

t Chha. MO. 
t Ibid. M. 
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having those Writeisfor his body, that is spoken of 
as wateis, ‘Hence no contradiction. 

It is only a figure of speech, because of his ignoraBce of 
d&tmaiv so indeed the Srati shows (in i-7)- 

[Objection ) — ^'fhe water cajinot stand for jtva, 
because it is spoken of as being eaten by the Devas 
when it attains to the state of Soma, the king-, in the 
words, “ That is Soma, the King. Here they are 
eaten by the Devas, yes the Devas eat them ”•* 
(Ansuei) — It is only by a figure of speech that 
they aie said to be eaten , and it simply means that 
they, as not knowing Atman, are mere instruments 
of enio>ment for the Devas Accordingly, indeed, 
does the S'ruti declare that chose who do not know 
Atman are like cattle mere instruments ot enjovment 
for the Devas, in the words ‘'Like an animal, he 
IS to the Devas It should therefore be uuderstood 
that as the knowera of A'tman are the instruments of 
Parame'svara, so are those who are ignorant of Atman 
the mstruments of the Devas Itmavthus be con- 
eluded that when jiva depaits fiom here to take 
another body, he goes there embraced by subtle 
elements. 


Adhlkarana 2. 

On the esbaustion cf works (the soul returns) with a residual 
karma— as the Sruti and the Smrit! says, —as he 'had gcue 
and otherwise. (Ill i-$). 

In the preceding section, it has been shown how 
Jiva is endued with a body of subtle elements of 
matter, when he goes to svarga and other regions and 
there en3oys fruits consonant with his own karma in 
the body of a Deva and so on. Now, then, a doubt 
arises as to whether, when that jiva descends to this 
world again aftei enjoyment, he is accompanied with 
liny residual portion of karma, or he returns to the 
earth after having enjoyed the whole of his karma 
[Piirvapahslia ) — Now it is but proper to raamLiin 
that the soul descends to this world from svarga with- 
out anusfaya, without any residual karma at all. 
Anus'aya means residual karma, so called because it 
remains (s'efe) with [anu] jiva. residual karma 
can exist in him who descends from svarga, the fruits 
of that karma having been enjoyed in svarga. Ac- 
cordingly on this subject the sruti says . Having 
dwelt there till their karma [samjpSLta) is consumed, 
they return again that way as they oame’’^ Here 
sampita means the aggregate karma. They remain 

• ChlA 6-10 
f Bn 3-4-10. 

X Chh&np 6-10-5. 


there in svurga till their whole ^arma is exhausted. 
Wherefore, after enjo\ ing nil the fruits of their karroa, 
the jiva descends from svarga without any karma at 
all. 

[Siddhd da:) — When, on the exhaustion of good 
works, the jiva descends again to tins w^rld, ho 
comes accompanied with a residual Karma.— Where 
is it so said’— Of coarse, in the s^rnti aud in the Smrit< 
The S'ruti says . 

'• Those whose conduct has been good, will 
quickly attain some good bath, the biith of a 
Brahmana, or a Kshatriya, or a Vais'ya But those 
who«e conduct has been evil will quickly attain an 
evil bntb, the birth of a dog, or a bog, ora cbandala.^’* 

The Smriti s.iys “ they at e born so and so by good 
karma.” Otherwise, there can be no enjoyment of 
pleasure and pain for an infant just boru. in the 
absence of Dlnirma and Adharma, etc. Therefore, 
when returning the way he went up and otherwise also, 
the soul IS certainly accompanied with a residual 
karma. To explain : on his retain he descends to 
the S-kasbi on his way to the air, and so far follows 
the way he went up; but he does not pasp through 
the region of the Pitris and so on, aud so far the order 
of accent is violated. 

Again the Sfitiakara raises an objection and refutre 
it first according to another’s view : 

If you say itkat the sxisteneo of residul Earaa eaanot ba 
proved) because of the word ‘ eonduet,' Eanbai^iBl 
replies that ike word iudireotly points to itfiir. i-p ; 

[Objectton .) — It IS the word ‘conduct (charana)' 
•which occurs lu the Sruti quoted above. That does 
not prove the existence of residual kama. The word 
‘ charana ’ denotes the moral conduct spoken of in the 
Smritis. 

[Answer } — ^No. Here, the word ‘ conduct (charana), 
stands indee I for residual karma fanus'aya), inas- 
much as the hitter alone can produce happiness and 
the like> 


a jm say uiai cosuuot wouiu icaen; M Of no ssa, (wa uy) 

BO because the other stands in neea of it (HI, 1. 10) 

[Objection :) — If so, the moral conduct inculcated 
m the religious institutes (Smritis) would be ot no 
purpose and therefore taught in vain. 

(An««.er:)— No, merely because all good work 
stands in need of it, as said n the scriptural passages 
like the following; “Wloso is without SandhyA 
(morning and evening devotion); is impaxe, and, as 

* Ibid WO-7. 
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such, IS unfit foi all ■works, whatever othet work he 
does, he attains not its fruit.” Such is tlie view of 
Karshnajuii. 

But Sudan holds that the word neaus good deed and evil 
deeds. (Hi.i ii) 

Blit Badari luamtains that the word ' conduct 
(charana)^ in the Sruti quoted above denotes the good 
and evil deeds themselves, as the common usage 
shows. Tins IS also tlie view of the Sfitrakara If 
Badan holds that the woid ‘conduct’ denotes the 
good and evil deeds piinianly, but not by a meio 
figuie, then it is tamtatnount to Ins admitting that 
karm/i (woik), to be effective, stands in need of inoial 
conduct inculcated in the smriti 

Wheiefore it may bo concluded that, when ]iva 
descends from svarg.a, he comes accompanied with the 
residual traces of good and evil wmrks he had done 


Adhikarana 3. 

It is declared even for those who have done no works of ntiUty 
and the hie (Iir.Mg) 

Herd a doubt arises as to whether, -just as those 
who do works of public utility and sacrificial acts go 
to the moon, others also go to the moon or not 

(Pin lapghha —Certainly, even those who have not 
done any acts of public utility or sacrificial acts 
go to the moon. The Sruti declares that all alike go 
4o the moon in the words “Whoever depart flora this 
world, all of them go to the moon/’# 

No doubt the sinners have' no enjoyment there; 
still, it must he admitted that they do go td the svarga, 
so that the fifth oblation is accomplished and the body 
formed which is assumed on return to the earth. It 
therefore stands to reason that even those who have 
not done acts of public utility and sacrificial acts go to 
the moon. 

(Siddhdnta :) — against the foregoing we hold as 
follows : 

But others ascend and descend ly experiencing in Samyaaana, 
as the Smti shows their passages. (Ill i-13} 

Those who have done no acts of public utility and 
si.cificial acts or the like do not go to the moon On 
the other hand they enjoy the fruits of their karm^iijn 
the world of Yama and then return to earth. Sucji 
only are their ascent and descent as declared in the 
Sruti. “ The son of Vivisvat is the, goal of ^he 
creatuTeB.”t 

* Kan8hit»k»;f^RttUMl>ad,l-2 

i Twttiiiya.-Aranyaka4-1. 


One goes to svarga to en-|oy, but not to mnke up the 
fifth oblation, because in the case of Druiia and the 
’ ke, the piinciple of fi\e oblations fails, the oblation 
of woman being absent Wherefore i*^ is hut light to 
maintain that sinneis go to the woikl of Yama 
And the Smriti says so (III. i-H) 

Q’his thing IS declared in the smnti as follows 
“All these, 0 Lord, verily come under the control of 
Yama 

And also seven (narakas) \III i-15) 

The Siunti speaks of sinners going to the seven 
great hells (narakas) such as Raurava 

.\nd hecanse of his inflnence even there, there is no oontradictien 
(III. i-16) 

Even there in the hells which are ruled by Chitra- 
gupta and otheis, Yama their leader is active by way 
of guiding them It does not theiefore contradict the 
statement that they aie under the control of Yama. 

Vidya' and Earma being verily the things spoken of (in i 17 ) 

One goes to Brahman or to the moon lor the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits ot Vidya. (Upasana) and Karma 
respectively. It is Vidya and Karma that are spoken 
of as leading to Brahman and to the moon m the 
following passage 

‘ Those who know this, and those who m the forest 
follow faith and austerities go to light But 
they who hviijg in a village pi uctise- sacrifices, 
works ot public ulility and alms, they go to the 
smoke. ”t 

Wherefore it can never be made out that sinners go 
to them 

(There is no necessity for going to svarga) in the third, because 
of the s'ruti so declaring. (HI i 18 ) 

Neither can it he maintained that even the sinners 
must go to S’ arga, on the ground that even m their 
case the body can be formed only on passing throttgh 
five oblations. For the sTuti expressly declares that 
they do not go to svarga, in the following words : 

“ On neither of these two ways those small creatures 
(flies, worms, etc ,) are continnally returning of 
whom it mav be said, Live and die. Their’s is a 
third place. Therefore that world never becomes 
Tull '’t 

The “third place” means men of sinful deeds 
Wherefore sinners do not go to hesven. 

A Maha'dicva Sasibt, b.a. 

{To be conitntted ) 

♦ VisHnupurana, 

fChhandogya Upaniahad 5-10 
ihtd* 
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SIVAGNANA SIDDHIAR 

OP 

ARUL NANTHI SIVA CHARIAR, 


SUPAKSHAM, -SUTRA I 


Adlkarana.— 3 

{Continued fiom page 93) 

60. If it be asked how the gods Brahma and the 
rest are also JFoims of Haia, it is so, because it is by 
the Power pf His Sakti that these yods perform their 
functions The objection that if these gods perform 
these functions, no other God as Hara is necessary 
is met by the fact that these Gods can only perform 
one and only function each 

Noil -- The powei of these Gods is conhned to and by the 
respeotive Mateiial planes m which they exercise these function 
Gods * Brahma and Vibhnu, cannot use above the Praknfi plane 
of the Universe, Budra and Maheswara above the Asuddha maya 
plane and so on So that, an All-soer and All-woikeris essentially 
necessary 

6J Che S<ikti is not many but only one It ap- 
pears as Various by ils manifestation in various 
functions. Just as the one Supreme Law and Power 
vested in the person of our August Sovereign appears 
_as various when executed by Her Mnje'sty's ministers 
of state, Hara actuates all God& and grants boons 
and salvation according to His own Supreme Will 

Note — One minister of State works for peace, another foi wai 
One Educates another Punishes One is engaged in collecting 
Revenue, another in spending One attends to Home affairs and 
another to Foreign affaus And all these derive power iiom one 
and the same souice The commentators mention the incidents 
of the Daksha’s Saciifiee, Markandeya’s salvation, the churning 
of the Ocean etc , as illustrating that none of the Lower Gods 
can act independently of the sweet will ot the Supreme Paiamasiva 

62. 

aSssieu^ifsrp^efjQojtr Oei)^ 

€S)€ij^^(B iMeapLS&ffi^n^dr QSeisiJjQtui) 

[sD/r/f 

62 The form of this Sakti is Intelligence 

If asked whether Supreme Will and Power are also 
found in tins Supreme Intelligence^ yes. Wherever 
there is intelligence there is will and power. As such 
the Power and Will will be manifested aUo by the 
Supreme Chit Sakti* 

Note —The saying “ Knowledge is Power*' explains the statement 
above The phra-^es that cannot be obstructed 

or hidden applied to the Supreme Intelligence, have to be remem- 
bered particularly The Siddhanta does not contemplate any 
29 


power or Ii telligence wdnch can even temporarily undeigo obsen- 
lation 01 change or become impure In the presence of this Su- 
preme Sat 'i/hit, theie can be no darkness, no ignorance and no 
sorrow^ at any time Darkness, ignorance and soirow cannot be 
postulated by attiibuting my veiling oi obscuration to this Su- 
preme light The Supreme light unlike the Earthly suns, shi'^es 
everywhere and at dll times and in all splendour, undiminished and 
nnobscured, though the poor mortals as we aie cannot and will not 
perceive this light, owing to the veil or eovenng ovei our eyes (and 
not ovei God, mind), just as the blind man fails to perceive light 
on even a blight noon day The little covering is over the blind 
man’s little man’s little eyes and not ovei the sun, (try t*) compare 
the dimensions ot man’s eve and that of the sun), though the poet 
sings that even a small umbiella can hide the sun The poet foigeta 
that it IS not the great snn, the umbiella hides but his little head. 
There are many similar fallacies m popular speech, and this one 
paiticulai fallacy is a finitful souice of error 

63 This one Paiasakti becomes thiee as Ichcha, 
Gnana and Kriya Saktis Ichcha Sakti may be defin- 
ed as the Supreme Love, desiring the welfaie of all 
living creatines As Gnana Sakti, God knows all^ 
and the want<i of each and every one, and grants their 
deseits By His Gracious Kriya Sukti, the Lord cieates 
all these worlds. 

Note — At the sight of the jivas vvelteiing in and suffeiing, 
God’s Love is excited, and He mils to save the souls, and intelli- 
gently sets about adjusting laeaiH to this end, and the special 
means adopted foi their salvation is by creating thcee worlds for 
gaining experience and wisdom At page 9 ^ of this \ oluine is quoted 
a verse from Muhabarat showing the worlds aie created for the en^ 
joyment ot jiva, for his eating the fruits of Kama , and the follow- 
ing line from Emcison shows also what tho best Christian opinion 
is “ Ev ery thing is prospective, and man is to live hereafter That 
the w Olid 18 foi his educrtion is the only sane solution of the 
enigma.” 

64. Can the Jiva by pos&essior of his will, intelli- 
gence and power can be said to be equal to God ? No. 
These powers of the Jiva are veiled by the eternal 
mala orimpuiity. The soul knows by the Gi ace ot 
God, accoiding to karma performed by him The 
soul is not self-dependent enough to secure the fiuita 
of Ins works or .salvation, himself. 

6‘. When pure (hana, He is called Sivam, When 
Pure Knya, He is called Sakh When Gnana and Kriya 
are equally balanced, He is called i^adasiva. If knya 
predoiri nates, He is called Maheshwara If gnana 
predominates He is called Viddei. In these Euims 
or Bodies, He performs the vanous functions, consti- 
tuting, Reabsorption (Lara}, Enjoyment (Bhoga) 
and Creation (Adhikara). 

Not* — The fust two forma, Siv. m and Sakti constitute the Layi 
or Nishkala Body Sadasiva is the Bhogi-Form or Nishkala- 
Sakala body Maheshwara and Viddhei are the ci*eatore and consti- 
tute the Sakala-Form 
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06 These five Forms of Sivam, Sakti form 
His Pive-self-laminous Bodies. As these Siva-Tatwas 
ate in existence before the generation of 'Time 
itself, these may be said to he eternal fNityn) The 
order is not order in Time, tlierefote, but oi’ilet in 
iTianiiestatiou of Gnana and Knja S.iktis 

Note — Wo liaTC to note that there .iie ioinis of Matter 

« hicli he be} ond Time and Space too 

67 As one actor plays the part of iiiati} characters 
such as Havana, Hama &c , so, the Supreme One 
works in all these Forms and yet remains one and 
unchanged All these Foims are His Salctr He 
and His Sakti are related as the tree and its inner 
solid core (waSjix). 

63. Just as the crystal appears as the lanous 
colouis reflected on it, yet remains unchenged, so 
God inaiiife&ts Himself as lanoii'-ly as His Sakti 
Forms, and remains Pure and one And He car not 
be perceived except when He manifests Himself in 
His Ai ul Sal ti. 

69. All this Universe is of the Form of Sivam and 
His Sakti. Of their form, are all male's and females 
possessing marks and qualities agreeing and differing 
from each other. By the Power of Sakti, are all our 
welfaie secured People do not understand the secret 
meaning of the Sivahiiga and Pita. 

KoiB —Cor paio Ualiabliarafc, pajjc 74 (.A.nuca Parva) ‘ ‘This 
nniverwO of mobile and inimobtle matures is peivaded by tivo 
kinds of forms [male and female) Evei j being with the mark of 
the masculiue sex shonld be knwn to be of I-ana , uhile every 
being with the mark ot the fcmimiie sex should be known to bo of 
Uma” 

uskrtKli^aitsii ldsoso 41 
Qiue^Qur^ui jtiDuuaj ariieieiir(t^Geif 
uSanoiOufi eS&tujsfiOuiirmjii iS6is)iuisB‘~-<’ eSojeotS 

[g)(?«sr. 

Siva is neither a Uupi nor an Arupi. He is neither 
chit not A chit, Hj does not create nor sustain no- 
perform other functions. He was never a Yogi 
nor a Bhogi. Though present in and pervading all 
these inseparably, jet he is of a na'ure different 
from all these* 

J. M. N. 

END OF iST sum. 

(To he continued.) 


TIHUMULAHS TIIIUMAN'TRA 


(To le continued f 01 m paye 88 ) 

^esi'dutuL-iaui. 

1 . QsEii ujamssyei) Gu0f<nt/'ffln(u, 
ajaHjBiott /fi 6,rf ai-®su0D 

(euirpS (Liiris Otj 0 ^< 3 ri_ OarrenTp^ssr 
Qsur^cS rij/isrouj (SpQssr 

Some Foee- Words. 

Who knows the greatness of our Lord ^ 

Ivho knows His length and bieadth ’ 

Of tins vast shining nameless One 
The root not knowing, 1 daie speak, 

2. unt^eueo ocirrQiBjS uiru. eojS&Qeo 
i^c-o/sv eoiriOis/S «iiri_ enpIS^Qeo 
^L.eiiw ectrirQis /3 {^’’ear wfSBQeoar 
(opL-ossc 5 V(rnr^®,.iJ ^QiQs\> QeoQgir, 

I cannot sing as God’s true Bhaktas can, 

I cannot dance as they alone can dance 
Nor do I know the path of Gnani’s true 
Nov seek the path of seekers after God. 

3 . iceatesR'ii enu luQtovi^ tur^ 

iaSiesH oo'*?: OujQ^QeirjJD eff^SssrCt 

tBeir&sr iLjsosu^ 

(y ^ sS lUQjdssF u.rQ n. 

In the words of praise of God’sJ Bhaktas 
In their sweet music rises He 
Cm even the world’s creator Brahm 
Of Isa, th nk and understand. 

4 . PPJP6.1 0/r«w ^nyieaena 

Sr^is^ QpeSeii(o^is Q^etj(^ 

Qmif Qea(nf 

into tuires^u uiusar^ ujnQir. 

The knowers of Tatwas, on Kailas 
The dwelle.s, the munis and gods, 

They together and alone pour forth Eb's praise 
I hey alone by their love can know my meaning. 

JS0 Spun- 

1 . ^€u si^^tioQfiLs QfieuiriSjre 

0ir«j tbfSiuQeu mi 0 
sirSso Qtu(^i^ 

isemggteu irmQfo, 
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In Praise of Tircmantba. 

'rhe tliiee tliojsatid vt-rses in Tarnil, by Mula 
Were composed for tlie world, by Nanclis will 
li’ rising at morn, one recites with sense 
The Lord of the woilds, he will reach 

^6iiT u9a^QQ6v 

^iUII l3iriJt>QuTji} 
enoj^^ ^fiuLj ^^(t^iSssiSU fibaQsa^ 

In this good book 
Whose end is Mukti 
The division is 
Into general and special 

Noll —To the end of the 5th Tantra i8 the eenotal portion The 
ic&r la &i>ecial 

6U/r^. 

1, 6>}IS^ UjL-QttQ^ lUeSr UiU ir 7, a ^ ^SSf 

(y>B^ ^stissr Lausuma 

Qu^iTsa LJ^ s-miei^fip a;ff«9ir@ 
mib^ST eurauiif Os^aetrQuui fHiQesr, 

History op thb Guru Matam 
Of the seven Mutts, established in Sanmarga, 
Mnlan’s is the first, 

III tantras nine, of vcises three thousand. 

The beantitul Agamas were explained 

2 * aneoiiiEtjiir fiuuirp Qiitan 

®5u«^0 mswssfliu Q^suiisr <saB<3ii 
LfS^AiQlafeir uiritiir sstisjtiT (Jurs'S^auir 
Seirsjslsip iSiraLCiius! Q»n(^ir. 

The atoned Kalankar andGoiar 
The beneficent Devar and Nadhandar 
'I’ho wise Farainanandar and Boga Uevar 
The world famed Miilar, these were the purified 

ones. 

Q^L-uasSl-I— yismpesiUi, 

1. ^streQ eSsitenuiiLf utkpqji i&jp 
mmsQiuao ameOQp Qfeswip 

p&i S eQeo^ 9ikmiresi p^ssi if.tu '’ t 
oKSffeS^ Glu0sg>u> luiajujp saQin. 

Thb Tbimoetis. 

Eterual yoath, limitless life and beauty 
If pondered long to whom they belong 


I’o Him alone, to the clinngeless Sankara. 

The great praise of the devout cannot re^ch Ayan 

01 Han. 

2 . ^J,^u i9 a IT ixtsxillLL&iS tiuimesisr^i 

Lnn^si aLt>e\>p psoriBss)^ luiriu 

Qs n ^sSeo ^SBTjpiis Qpn i_irff Qit9 Q&in&siQp 
Qu^p ^«i)«(c i5ss37B0g6ar (jiraQsir. [(gjr 

The First God, and the beautiful coloured One 
'I'he God lestiug on the lotus flower 
When examined can’t be One 
The world speak variously and wrangle. 

3. '/■5-®|f?0a0 LB(t^aQ^etSI ^ i^ULfpia 

-T QpevSp Qu^fbQpiusij ixirmn ^ 
aff* s- esr^sQ^ QtaiffsrUTX SSsstLJiSeve ir 
^oh i3ijuppsu,i 4pra pi/B p/riraQair. 

Isa 18 beyond the taint of good and evil 

The seed of these actions is the God of the worldly 

The unthinking speak of l^a as this pr that. 

They know the Hoot who are clothed in Whsdom. 

4 . QpojQiriT ^piSfi 

eusmeu^^p ssnpSlusstt Qiu.it ssiQ^QIl-i^ (2?^ 

Ui6S)eu(^^peo eQibpieij ihupQp Qutffms^ 
jrenenQppp pssiQuiuir pitQut, 

The Three and Five from Siva, 

The SIX plus two tioin the same , 

The same to Nadam and Vindu 
And from Sarva and tho »est 
All these are names of Sankara. 

Kota —The first three are Endia, Vi^hnn and Brahma 
The fave are these thice and Maheshnara and Sadasiva. 

Tne eight are Siva, Maheswaia , Radia, Vishnn, Pitamaha, Sam 
Sara Yaidyar, Sarvagnar, and Vaiamatma 

The nme are Brahma, Vishnn, Budra, Maheshwara, Sadasiva 
Swam, Sakti, Kadam, and Yindu From Saiva i e , are Saira, Bha. 
va, Budia, TIgra, Bhima, Pasupati, Isana, Mahadera 

5 uiuCBTpyiB Qiuaaa gj»; asjiaS 

eoujQ^Q LDiresriMi aiesiesfitu iBeoSsi> 
muesnBi«ik mvpp ptDjririM 

euujeaQujDi sffaeu eunesreu arQeo, 

When we understand the path of securing good, 
Brahma and 'Vishnn are not alien< 

They are intimately conn acted with the three-eyed 

Nandi 

Seek from these Devas every good. 
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6. &j6\}Ul3s8 (SjSemi 

(otoet^u uesiSi!tfit^QvuesrQ(iffifi 
tD/rJJl/«0 OLDllULjM 

is^'QQi^e^ (n^Qs<si. 

The Lord sun ounded by countless gods, 

The Lord of milk ■white body, i/vhen I bowed be- 

foie 

“Thou art equal to Biahtnaand Vishnu” He said 
Go and preach my Truth to the world 

LOSS^p iPi Sit p SSI J)i IB 

Qpesrinir Qsmssrssipif Sa/o370 mensv^ 
ptr&irtutTiB C?^/r0'5 pesf^^Q^iueu u>pj3s<i2e\j 
^SiTutriB Qpirentr iqeioT/rai^ pr^ossr 

To either gods or men 
Except the gracious rassn-crowned Siva 
There is no other self-intelligent God 
Know therefore Him who is in us. 

8« QuOffirsS ^ssiesipiB Q^mvissrp 

aiir^Si^ siTireu ^plSsi-ir ^ons 
ss^^sss ea^ f Qssi(Su>i 6V<uO«w»ni^ 
Quf^ppstissinu i3ipp^Sssr (^Qir, 

The effulgent Lords three and five 
These the supreme transcend, they know not. 
The gods Brahma, Vishnu, Hudra these alone, 
They distinguish and wrangle abont 

9. urpSl^eo iLjaieirniau LjptnitQ 

aiffp^^sssT Uiftum 

i~ir^rus\) p&ri£iv^Si 

p si^s>jQ-*iLpiiQs!!i 

Both in and out of this universe and one 
And functioning as Brahma and Vishuii, 

And becoming various in union with the world 
And entering me too, He removed my sins^ 

10. /*vQ@0 (FpirSeiJ QstawtBsap 

U)(!^eQiLj uaiBi(Qsns3T 
Sa.sn— S^ssstawfieir jtieBirSmp 
pirQ^(^ «u^ ssutniu 0Qu>. 

A portion of my Lord is Sadasiva 
A further portion if manifested in Mahesvara 
In another manifes ation, He dwells in us 
Narayana too is ano -her manifestation of His. 

J. M. N. 

(2b he Continved,) 


LEAVES FiiOM A\ OLD INDIAN’S 
NOTE-BOOK. 


By Rev. G U. Poi’e, M A , D D, Baij.iol Coeugob, 
OXPOUD 

rurra-nannin u ; the MX) ancient Tamil Lynce. 

The Minor Bards, Benin- Talai- Sat fandi and 
Pei urn - Citkranur, 

These wandering minstrels, though quite willing to 
praise their patrons in the most lavish nay, were 
exceedingly sensitive, and, no doubt ofttimos severely 
tried. The petty lull chieftains and then retainers 
were not always in( dels of courtesy and lefinement, 
and occasionally kept thoir suppliants waiting long lu 
suspense, even when they eventually sent thorn forth 
laden with rich presents. Sometimes the piosent was 
sent, but no peisonal interiiew accoided to the slight- 
ed poet, who considered himself more than the equal 
of any mountain chiefUin The wardeis at tho gates 
of the palaces often refused admission, or only allow- 
ed it on the promise of a substantial share of the pre- 
sent obtained. Thus the way of these wanderers was 
sometimes rough, and m their poems they wei’e not 
slow in giving very decided expression to their feel- 
ings.* 

• Those that are acqnaiured wich Mr Lowoll’s exquisite poem of 
Sir Launfal will bo surprised ac the resemblance it bears in parts to 
\arious Tamil lynca 

This poem turns on the idea ihafc the value of the gift depends 
upon the disposition of the j^iier Sir Launfal tossed a piece of gold 
in scorn to the leper as his alms 

‘‘ The leper laised not the gold from tho dnfit 
‘ Better to me the poor man's cruet, 

Better tho blessing of the poor, 

Though I turn me empty tiom hia door, 

That is no true alms \\ Inch the hand can hold , 

He riven nofhinq hut if oif/i W gold 
ir/io qnesfioiti a of duty , 

But he who gives a slender mite, 

And gives to that which is out of sight, 

That thread of the all-sustaining Beauty 
Which runsthrorgh all and doth all unite,— 

The hand cannot clasp the w'hole of bis aims, 

The haL(i outstretches its eager palms, 

For a god goes with it and makes it store 

To the soul that was starving in darkness before * 

Afterwards, Sir Launfal, having learnt the lesson, shared his 
crust with the same leper, and gave him water m his own cup from 
the stieam And the moral is — 

‘ Not what we give^ hut what ive shares — 

For the gift without the gim is hate. 

We venture to suggest to the educated youth of South India this 
poem of Sir Launfal as an exceedingly fitting one for translation, 
or transfusion, into Tamil. 
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There w*>re two minor poets of somewhat similar 
characters and fot tunes in whose verses theie is natu- 
rally considerable lesetnblance, both of whom were 
exceedliiijly sensitive, and expressed their disgust at 
the unfeeling and uncouiteous way in whicli they were 
treated. 

It may be said, by the way, that, on the other hand 
those ancient chieftains must very often have been 
sorely tried by their numeious, arrogant and very 
pertni.icious suitoi s 

Tho following IS by the first of these baids, Peum- 
Talai-Si<ftaniir. He is addressing a chieftain, aiwtld 
huntsman of whom nothing more is known, who delay- 
ed Ins gilt, and was utterly wanting in coidiality — 

A buiihPwhat dc/ient PUa fur kindly Chanty. (205) 

’ f'hough the three monarchs rich in amplest .vealh* 
gave loveless gifts, we’d scorn the pelt ' 

0 Lord of Kovai, loiind whose heights’ 
the jasmine twines its wreaths all ghtteiing white, 
whose sword victorious quenches ardour of thy foes, 
whilst thou to needy suppliants that flee 
to thee from face of conqueringfoes, art ref age sure ' 
0 huntsman searching out from rocky cave, 
and don all creatures great and small, with hounds 
swift-footed, bearing .still thy mighty bow ' 

May thy blest days in joxous comfort pass ! 

The clouds that go to srrar.e on Ocean’s plain 
drink from its plenteous .store, nor ever buck 
come they without the gift they seek 
so suppliants, from thee, or from some othei’, gam 
Due gift of car and tusked elephants. ' 

[/. <■ , ‘ Fareiu ll, if yon yue vof, sonic ulh i 
Kill he mon kind ] 

The following oong of l-’eruni-Cittirdnar, who had 
obtained a handsome gift from Knmauan, show's him 
ia an amiable light. It is addressed by the bard to 
his wife. — 

Let all skaie ' Q63). 

All those who loved thee,-— all whom thou dost lo’’e, — 
thy kindred all, with seemly virtues crowned, 
all who 10 times gone by thy wants relieved, — 
call them together now , bid all the world ! 

Nor counsel nor direction ask of me ' 

Thus will we live, ponder no more, 
give thou to all, my housewife dear * 

The lord of Mnthiran’s fruitful hill, 


Kumanan, Lord of the mighty spear 

hath given this wealth, which ALL SHALL SHARE! 

AUliough Perum-Cittiranar was agient favourite 
with various kinss, he seems to have had difiiou]ty«at 
times in eking out a scanty subsistence for himself 
and family, and the most telling lyrics exhibiting the 
pains and pnv.itions of poverty that we have ever 
met with, are m this collection under his name. The 
following may serve as a specimen — 

(159) 

‘"W lien will my life expend itself ? The years 
unceasingly flow on’ ’ — ^Thus she complains, 
groping hei feeble way with staff in hand 
Ilei cheeks are thin, wrinkled like skeins of thread. 
She in the com tyard sleeps. Thus is it with my 
mother old ' * 

My tendei ly beloved wife is wan and worn 
Her starving infants chug around her empty breasts 
and wail. 

Our food IS bitter herbs We heard thy praise, — 
our hearts leaped up, weie glad as thirsty so'il when 
clouds t 

big with the rain o’ershadow them ; and so we came 
singing tby piaise,-! and my kin with wpsted forms. 
Yet though I were to gain a mighty elephant 
with shining tusks, I take not gift thrown me in 
scorn. 

Shouldst thou with pleasure give a courteous boon, 
though small as Kundiif berry, grateful I recaive. 
0 Kuraaran, whose spear is keen. This is the boon 
that, praising thee, I wait. 

In some of the famine camps this pictm e has been 
a myriad times beheld, and it vividly brings back 
scenes with which the writer was but too familiar in 
days by gone. 

Another mountain chief of the samt period, if indeed 
*ve can form any opinion about the where and when 
of man) of these personages, was Velimnn, who was 
very liberal, and who had at least one faithful friend, 
the poet Perum-Cittiranar 
Of Veliman himself nothing is known. The mins- 
trel came to his court to find his patron dead, and the 
successor seems to have treated him with contempt ; 
probably as the heir he had l-dt gneved at the mani- 
fold largesses of the chief, which had diminished his 
inheritance The poet’s dirg'j is a song of despair. 

*Naladl7arI4,ir. ~ ' 

t Kutaal, 965. 
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The patron Velimdn i* dead ! (288). 

He has gone to wilderness where ruddy urns 
are filled with bodies of the dead,- -to wildo 
where red-eared vultures, owls and fearsome ravens, 
birds obscene of every name, and goblins dwell 
and wander as they list. He loved the palra-wine jar • 
The beauty of the fair whose aims bright jewels 
lack, has faded ; 

the minstrel band in tarnit«hed glory past away, 
the drums thnt erst spake out are rent ; 
the hill-like elephants, tusks lost, their riders lack 
Cruel strong death hath thee destroyed, 
my father* what shall happen nest I know not, I— 
object of pity am I come, What will befal my kin ® 
In darksome night tempestuous sinks my bark 
amid the waves; and like one blind and dumb, 
with mind overwhelmed in sore distress 1 see the 
billows 

none m«y mete or count. In deep of dark despair 
I sink. 

by whirling eddies drawn below. Death is the boon 
1 crave! 

(Comp. Naladiyar 12 ) 

The following (208) » by Perum-Cittiranar, to 
whom a gift bad 'been offered by Avvai’s friend and 
patron, Athiyam&n Nfedumin Anji, but an interview 
with the king was not allowed, and in fact n6 civility 
was shown the perhaps over sensitive poet 

‘ O’er many a mountain, many a hill I have come 
thinking to get my gift and go. I deemed 
that he with gracious speech would come 
confer his gift, and bid me go in peace. 

But he, resistless in the fight, iny worth 
how did he estimate ? I am no mercenary mendicant 
that he should give me gifts, yet never see my face ! 
He should have cherished me, and though his gifts 
were small as millet seed, if given with pleasant 
glanoe 

and words of kindly courtesy, the gift were sweet.’ 

After our poet bad been treated discourteously by 
VeUinan*a successor, who offered bim a paltry gift 
which he rejected with scorn, he made his way tc 
Kamanan’s court, who on this occasion treated him 
with the ntmost cordiality, and presented him with a 
kMfdly elephant. With his he made his way back to 
thipalseeerewhilebeloigingto his faithful patron 
VeliiniB. but now tenanted hj his churlish successor, 
and tethered his slephant under the trees close to the 
fort gite. He th^n revenged himself npon the 


younger brothi-r, who hud occupied the deceased 
chieftain’s seat, by singing the following song. To 
realise the situation fully we must remember that the 
bard wa^ considered sacred, and his words re- 
proach aud therateuing would surely have effect; 
while for the present the song was sure to pass from 
mouth to month, and would render the new mler an 
object of contempt to some, and of utter detestation to 
others. 

Reproaches (162). 

‘Thou’rtno protector of the suppliant poor 

Yet to the suppliant kindly fiiends are *'ver fouiid. 

See here the statu of worthy suppliants > 

See here the worth of kindly friends • 

Behold I tethoi ’neath the shadow of thy foit 
this elephnnt, another’s gift ; and so, farewell, 
thou chieftain of the swiftly running steed ’’ 

This does not seem to be a very clever bit of spite ; 
but the reference to the horse here implies an impu- 
tation of cowardice, aud the tethering his elephant 
there was a p.ophecy that the elephants of hostile 
kings would soon be found in the same. spot. 

This ever generous Kuinanan was at one period 
dispos'-essed of his kinedom by his younger brother 
and fled to the desert, where he was in great pover- 
ty. To him our bard found his way, and sought a gift 
from the utterly impoverished king. The generous- 
hearted prince drew his sword and presented it to 
the suppliant, sayin?, * I’ve nothing to give thee but 
my head. Cut it off and bear it awav I ’ 

The poet took the sword, and made his waj back to 
the court of the usurping brother, where be "sang the 
following song . — 

n this fleeting earth some wish to live by fame’s 
repc’t, 

and so have striven to make their glory last; and they 
who still in utmost poverty retain the will to give 
to those that ask. are clorious in their woe. 

I went to him who all has lost but deathless fame ' 
He said : 

• I’ve lost my lands, to bid thee empty go were 
greater loss. r ^ o 

Here is my sword, Take thou my head.’ Thus come I 

from thy kinsman’s presence gkd, bearing his 
sword, sign of his love.’ 

It is pleasant to know that the issue of this was 
that the usurper was touched with compunction for 
having wiooged his noble-hearted brother, and res- 
tored him his kingdom. 
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1 

aisestji iSfasiugu) s(r^pfi<aee>'s n^i^siiiriru ueD~.^ui 
SiSmr Oaxsartn^jvu) 

&iseeifi aS3Bt—tu(ff ^ «sr ^<u@Tfirui 
unpQfiiiQfS^ Qfiuttj&jtnjUi 
^seatOiuedi ^/>aSe8/r6ar asa^tHM QfiiD 

^tsstus tas^jb 

iBiBenftajgf^QfiQ^^fiP&l (jpea^iLiSirn mi^ues^i^ 

§$ min 

Even to his rags thonghtless, armed with the hoe, 
with ashes alone adorned 
With love ever welling forth in his breast, and 
honeyed wqpds flowing from his mouth, 

With mind clasped round the Feet oi the Unborn 
God, and eyes streaming. 

Who excelled m blameless sannyasa, Bowing to 
Him, let us live long.” 

Snch IS the description given of the Saint by the 
•greatest Master of Tamil Poetry of this cento ly, and 
we hope to show in the following brief sketch of his 
life that the description is in no sense overdrawn. In 
fact, even if we eliminate from his history, all that 
savour of the miraculous, what remains of him, is an 
ideal life, a life of the Sannyasin of the Highest order 
who seeing God in everythine, and everything m God, 
abandons all thought of his lowei self, disdains not 
to engage m the meanest occupations in the service of 
the Lord, and ever revels in the bliss born of his entire 
devotion to the Lord His complete resignation, and 
humility are special traits in his character. And not 
an incident can be pointed to, which cast the slightest 
dnr on his fair name* And need we wonder, why to 
the Tamil man, he appeals as the Ideal of the Dasa 
Hargi, or the Sariyavan, one who follows the path of 
devotion and love to God. He lived this humble life 


of the de”otee, but in his sacred utterences are the 
highest words of wisdom, words flowing from his 
highest spiritual experiences, and so redolent of the 
Highest Yedio lore, that our saint was called by God 
himsblt “ King ot Speech or Vach 
and cur sacred histoiian SekKilar describes his utter- 
ance as the eiQf^uitmp (written Veda), as distinguished 
from the unwritten Veda. Another point of interest 
in his lite is his flist adherence to Jainism and his sub- 
sequent conversion and persecution at the bar ds of his 
old associates. And it may be that it was he, and his 
youth! ul contemporary Saint Gnana Sambanthu who 
dealt the death blow to tbe ascendancy of Jainism and 
Buddhism in the south. And after tbe 6tb and 7th cen- 
turies, the people and princes of India tolerated more 
these dying religions, and rather than hasten tbeir 
declioe by auy pei secntion, they helped to keep them 
up even by their munificent donations. 

To begin the sketch, our Saint, was born in a prosper- 
ous Vellalah family in the town of Tirnvatnnrof Tiromu- 
nai-Nadu, corresponding to tbe modern division of 
South Arcot. The country was then nndertlie rule of 
the Pallava Sovereigns, a fact which will be of 
greatest importance in determining his age, us well 
as that of Saint GnanaSambantha. The taler of the 
Province at that time was known by the name of 
Eadavan. Our Saint's father’s qame is given as 
Pngalanar, meaning, “ the Man of Fame,’* 
and his mother was Mathmanr, mfdtSiLsit ' sweet 
among woman.’ Thefir«tborn was a female named 
0eofiei^iuna’ Tiiatha Vadinr, and it was to this 
loving sister of his, our Samt owed his salvation. 
Both children grew up m love and knowledge ; 
and when TiLitavadiar wus about 12 yearsot age, 
she was betrothed to one IQilippagaiyar who hap- 
pened to hold to the poet of a gmieial in tbe Pallava 
King's nimy Before the marriage however, war 
broke out in the extreme north of the Pallava’s domi- 
nions, and our Kaiippagaiyar was deputed to go to 
the frontier, and the war seemed a long and hsrrass- 
ing one. Before any news reached from t’.ie frontier, 
of onr Kaiippagaiyar, oar saint’s father sickened and 
died, and his beloved wife followed him to tbe fnneral 
pyre. The orphans werele'c disconsolate and before 
even their wounds conid b news came that tbe 
betrothed died on tbe battle-field. This was a great 
blow to them, and to Tilatayadiar, in special, and she 
resolved to follow her love. However, at the' earnest 
prayer of her brother, in particular, she yidded to live* 
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but to a life consecrated to tbe service of Gjd. and to 
loving care over her biother. The boy grew and 
advanced in knowledge, and engaged himseK m doing 
acts of chanty, by constructing chuttrams and water 
pandals, by digging tanks and leanng public 
gardens, and by giving to the needy and the de&ei ving 
With the advancement of his knowledge however, his 
adhesion to the Jains grew apace, and he finally went 
over to the seat of Jainism, in Pataliputra, and joined 
their saAgha Evidently the Jams were in ascendency 
near the seat of our Saint, and as is well-know'n they 
monopolised all learning at the time. The young boy 
with the love of knowledge strong in him, and no 
elder parents to guide him, was soon attracted to the 
place of the Jams and imbibing all instructions from 
them, it 15 no wonder the boy when he grew into 
manhoqd easily joined hands with Jains He 
soon became a great figuie among them, and they 
named him Dliarma Sena. 

This secession from the ancient faith troubled one 
heart most ^sorely, and this was his loving sister 
Tilatavadiar. After her biother left her, she repaired 
to the famous shnne of Tiruiadtgai Veeiattunavi 
near Cucidalore, and engaged herself in doing services 
m the Temple of our Lord there, such as sweeping, 
washing, gathering flowers, making garlands See. for 
God. With her daily devotion to God, she sent up 
Earnest prayers for the 'onversion of her beloved 
brother, aijd this was soon answered. She learnt in 
a dream that her brother Vill soon come back 
afflicted with @Sw colics and that this will be the means 
of his conversion. 3oon enough, Dharmasena was afflic* 
ted with this foul disease, and it did not yield to all the 
skill and manti as of the Jama physicians, and it only 
increased rather than decrease whenever they treated 
him. All these gave him up soon for lost, and none 
■remained with him except his cooks, and then did 
thoughts of home, and of a loving heart which he left 
behind fill his breast and ho then thought of sendmghis 
servant to cany word about him to his si'ter m 
Tiruvadigai Tirsttmam. The servant soon reached 
the place, and informed Tilatavadiar about her 
brother’s condition, and waited for further orders 
Although this grieved her heart very much, she folt 
she could not go to her brother’s Mutt and sent word 
accordingly, Thjs veiy m ich disappointed and grieved 
him, and he however made up his mind to quit his 
present quarters and go tc his sister. And accordingly 
he left the. Jain monastery secretly in a night after 
effecting a change in his clothes, a change which 


our Selikilar says was symbolical of his leaving the 
dark delusion of the Jam faith, and entfring the 
true path. He reached Tiruvadisai, and had an inter- 
view with his sister, who informed him that the grace 
of God alone wonld benefit both his body and mind, 
gave him the sacieij ashes to wear, and took him into 
the Temple of God He fell down there and wor- 
shipped God in a true contrite mannei and the spirit 
coming on him, broke out in the praise of God, 
in the following lines of his first Hymn. 

Sup(n^ iSexainff) OsirQtatu) 

ueo Q(fil ea ss lit ss/SQujiat 

^ p(^tU!^sQs uSsetjUi umpHio tSfiiutjp 
•niStitiaQai Ost uOui’(^^u> 

Qptp(Q OpemeutiSp iSartLou^. 'ciu(gi—Qcit<B 

ffl'VjB Qpeai^ Qiotit^esiss t-tevp 

ffies>ptuu>tt.isQa!t 

In his very opening hues, he appeals to the Supreme 
Power and grace of God, who could condone many 
faults of his, done unwittingly enough, though he 
was always trying and hoping to reach the truth and 
trnih alone, and that he yet felt the bondage of his 
body and senses very sorely troubling him, and that 
he felt himself too weak and helpless to bear tbe 
thorns of the flesh, or to get himself released from such 
bonds, and so invokes His aid inihe hour of his direst 
need. Such appeal could not long remain unanswered, 
and his bodily affliction left him at once, symbolical of 
the bonds of Mala parting from him, and a voice arose 
in tbe air that henceforth he will go forth to the world 
as as ‘‘ Master of Speech or Valtisa in 

sanscrio.” Our saint recognized this Voice of God 
as calling h.’m to bis proper ministry and henceforth, 
he dedicated himself to Godand to the glonfication of 
His name, and to do His Will and His service, and 
recognize no other duty or call. 

His reversion to his ancestral faith could not remain 
long a secret, and the news spread to the j'ain monas- 
tery, and ic galleJ them to the quick j and they appre- 
hended that the cure and reversion of oar saint would 
stnke adeath blow to their own power and infinence. 
Filled with hate and snch misgivings, they fled to their 
Fallava king and prayed to him to bring Ttrunavlik- 
kaiasu to jnstice. He became greatly incensed, at 
this act of treachery en Dhagma^a's par^ as it was 
represented to hnn^ and he( sent his mimstWs at once 
to fetch him. When tbe imnisutt'a::j>peared aud.asked 
our saint to follow them to tbe preaeace ol the kmn^ 
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ou]; saint replied^ with a baldness born of trne lore 
alone, 

iiiru>eiis(^^ in*^Saniu^Q^« 

es ,tSu.iiuu(Siujr euSstvSaQiom 
auiauQuum tSadivj^Qsj«ii umriiQ/Biit 

LLenQstff tSivuSifi Qtuis(Bif^sj^ uiiDfiuSa) 
fiiiU)trirs(^i fita^autaifftar 

^Bioeirp # 40 ,sO«a/cnr (^ffstj^QajBam^p 
Qeaum pQa (saQui^jpi iSerir«iiiBritiLd Qandjua 
meiB^ Qa^if.iiSSss^(Su (^jnQQ^Gui. 

That he owed allegiance to no one on earth, and 
that he feared not death irself. and incurred not sin 
to deserve the torments of hell, and that he knew no 
earthly lord and no sickness, once he became a vassal 
of the Supreme King of kings. 

He yielded however to the entreaties of the ministers 
and decided to follow them to the presence^ of the 
king, resigning himself completely into the hands of 
his Supreme Maker. Entering the king’s presence, 
he was oidered by the king, acting under the evil 
advice of thp Jain monks, to be confined in a 
burning kiln for seven days. He entered it and felt 
not the pangs of the flesh, his soul finding its resting 
place in the cool and refreshing Feet of the Supreme 
Lord, and he sung his famous hymn, translated at 
p. 224 of this Volume II and we reproduce here only 
the first and last of these verses 

LDii&eif(£8mii^i uir$sou)^iuQpih 
fSsfO/StirpjpLO Sil9erQai«ar^ih 
Qp»einmL.tap Quinumsm^QuutirpQp 
uS^Oewieop i^Stiaiaif.^ipGa), 

The faultless harp, the evening moon 
The fanning breeze tbe South bestows, 

The eaily summer’s swelling time, 

The pond where bees do humming swarm, 

—As soothing is the shelter sweet 
Of God my father’s holy feet 

eSp9p ^iSartBT uffeSIpu^ QisiuQucm 
LDsapiu Sdfj^eiTiU UittiBtsfif (?^ir@iu<rssr 
tLpo! Qaamil. ®mriiei] Si^p^^sii 
Qfijpix BjnsjSa aeou-iu opareSp^Qu), 

As fire in wood, as ghee in milk, 

The Lum’nons one lies hid within. 

First fix the churning-stick of Love, 

Pass round the cord. Intelligence, 

Then twirl, — and God will bless thy sight 

And we need here only draw attention to the fact, 
how this last reproduces in happy language tbe Vedic 
31 


textimthe Swetaswatara and Kaivalya Upanishads, 
as also -in thelUttaratOita, and to the discussiQn'OfMheir 
bearings in the hi tide at,p. 1.09 ofihe Yol !• 

Vedantins of the Mayavada school read inp.Il 
TJpanishad texts which merely say, " the soul sees or 
beholds Gody hnows God, or realises God, and becomes 
fieed frompasa or bonds, an additional phrase 
himself,*' a reading not warranted by tbe text itself. One 
might as well say when at the Bising of :the Sun, 
man beholds its snpreme splendor, dispelling all the 
long night’s darkness behind it, he beholds the snn, 
as himself. That in all such passages, the Vedic seer’s 
conception of God himself ie as the Snn or Light, self- 
luminous and illuminating everything else, the absurdi- 
ty of the interpretation adopted by Mayavadins is evi- 
dent enough. ^'1 Tenow the great Pnrasha, JSwnUke 
beyond darleness, Him and Him only, hnming, one 
crosseth over death. ' There is no other path at all to 
go/ (Swetas, Mantra 8 part ui), 

Pursning the tbiead of our narrative, our Saint 
emerged from this death house with renewed life and 
beauty, which only spurred the hateful Jains to fur- 
ther deeds of sin. He was made to drink poison, and 
Sekkilar remarks bow can this poison afFcct him who 
was devoted to the Great God who drank the fearful 
poison which arose out of the greed of the Devas and 
remain nnscatbed.’ The king’s elephant was farther 
sent to destroy him, and the mad elephant, which is sym- 
bolical of onele hatefnPpassions ako^ how could it*afiect 
him who had reached the knowledge of good and evil 
and tbe Feet of the Supreme' Lord, who tore open, on 
another occasion a similar Demon in an elephant’s body 
(Gajaraukasaran). 

”@l(3wG»#<'gi0«9&gra/u> Qaan^aapeam 
QunqjeuQfBLja^ (Tirukural) 

Our Saint nttered a m\st beautiful and mnsical 
hymn on this occasion beginning with. 

^eaeaiQanirfkflariaaisfia »t-B^eusCi^erBU>9Bi^itfu> 

eu&nairajlfltsaiiijtsL^tfui oisir^UiuaieitMpQpui 

jiiemmenrestQpBQBrpi asmiiwerBOJa/jrei/ut 

QpsBiL.iuiQjiB(i^€uipLDB/SBU> 

4r0^ai0Qi^LS^8w. 

Tbe last act of the treachirons Jains, was to induce 
the king to *^hrow our saint i nto the broad sea tied to 
a stone, which was accordingly done, and our saint who 
had 30 easily braved ihe atorfas of life andciossed 
the ocean of semaara, and reached the haven of God’s 
peace, how could he be fonndexed in this ordiniuy 
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material qea ? To the eonfasion of all deluded people 
aad the joj of the truly loving, he reached the shore 
near the* town of TirapadripuH’ar-lKew Town-Cad- 
4alore)raDd he sang his famous hymn of Namaohivay- 
appadigum, to the Unseen Helper of all (the name of 
lOshvara in this temple is The unseen 

Helper), (A beautiful name). 

Of itpjpt&taQoi^tum Qfa^euttsienar 
OuiifijitS6sr^$(Qepi^u Qunpj8iaD*OfiiitfiS 
spjpiStar^C.i^Qiuar fu.^pusffSsPi'^ 

0pj)iSkar*jitcijsr 

Oh ! Gould we only recognize in all our daily acts 
and life^that there is thisPower behind ns, in fiont of us^ 
and all around, unseen and unnoticed, Always working 
for our own good and salvation, and could we but 
place ourselves in His hands completely to lead n.s as 
He best Willed,instead of opposing and thwarting Him 
and His Good purposes, almost at every step, by our 
innate pride and wilfulness, Oh, bow best could we 
also reach that Place of Peace and Rest and Eternal 
Happiness 1 


LORD SAMBANDHA AND AN UNKNOWN 
DRA VIDIAN PROSODY. 

— Mnal a. has no ‘osuoX sandhi in Tehgu and 
Samhandha — 

(Final a has generally Sandhi in DravadianLangua- 

ges,) 

Before proceeding further in our examination of 
Dravidian metre8,we wish to diverge foi a while to draw 
attention to one remarkable Dravidian grammatical 
peculiarity existingVunonsly enongh m Telngu and an- 
cient Tamil. Every Tamil boy knows the well-known 
rale of Tamil grammar that the final a. of a word or 
^pfioj^sow as it may be generally called, is dropped 
before the succeeding initial vowel of the next word 
Perhaps no rule of Tamil grammar is more uniformly 
observed and admits of fewer exceptions. The rulu 
is not pecnliar to Tamil bat seems to be common to 
the Dravidian languages It is observed with equal 
uniformity even by the poets of the other Dravidian 
languages ; oniy the disti lotion between (^p/Stu^tvh 
-and that obtains in Tamil is not observ- 

ed in those langui^es. We may therefore generally 
lay down as a rule of Dra^vidian grammar that final t. 
is almost invariably elided before succeeding initial 
towels. 


(Exosptionb in Tel0gu and Sambai9dha.) 

But this rule has exceptions in Telugu and in Sam- 

bandha’s poOtry and there are imm&rous instances 

there in whicTi does not give nay before 

the succeeding tOWel. These exceptional instances 

as in Sambandha’s 'poetry are exceedingly interesting 

to us inasmuch as they do not seem to occur anywhere 

in modern poetry. Sd far as our recollection goes, 

we do not remember having met with a single instance 

of this grammatical peculiarity in modem times We 

are aware of certain , instances of noncoftlescence of 

final t contemplated by the 
Exceptions interesting „ , i 

Lariiil grammarians and numer- 

onsly illustrated in modern poetry. But the non- 
ebsion of final a. as occurring m Samhandha is of 
a unique kind neither contemplated by the Tamil 
grammarians nor illustrated m modern poets. The 
unfortunate ignorance on the part of editois, of this 
simple grammatical peculiarity of Samhandha has 
been one of the most fruitful sourcea of misieadings 
and consequent metrical irregularities in our Lord’s 
poetry Editors and writers of manuscTipts know the 
common rule of coalescence of final too well and 
they therefore found it impossible to resist the tempt- 
ation of rising Sandhi in the ignorant belief that the 
non-sandhi of a. wherever they found it in Samhandha 
was a grammatical error. 

(Sambandha’s Pbcdluritt supported in 
TE iUGu Geammab ) 

It is wonderfully remarkable that this unique gram- 
matical peculiarity of Samhandha unnoticed by Tamil 
grammarians and nnillnstrated by modern poets should 
find support in Telugu grammar and Telngn literature. 
Sambandha's peculiarity is accurately defined and pro- 

Metre must be known ¥ Telugu grammar and 

to detect pecnlianty of nowhere else and illustrated in 
non-Sandhi. Telngu literature This support 

we derive for it from Telugu, we hail with great de- 
light for withont it, it would he a very difficult task to 
convince the modem student, of the operation of the 
exceptional ru’e in Samhandha. If the exception 
occurred ir a verse like Venba for instance which is 
well-known to the modern student we could easily 
prove the rule by a simple reference to the metre by 
shewing that nonelision alone makes the line raetncal. 
But the verses in Samhandha being nnknown to ns, 
it will not be so easy to detect the epeiation of the 
exceptional rale by a reference to 

unwJ^J'^s! '‘*‘® “°'“telbgi- 

ble on account of the so many 
abenations which abound in his metres by the 'Itcensd 
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of hiR times and wbieh 
harmony of the verses. 

frHB Pkctjuaeitv Difined.) 

Without f'lrther remarks weproceed to point out the 

^ m S.m. 

first and then justify ba'ndhft and the conditions under 
^fromTelnguGram. they occur. We shall 

then ezatntne Telngn gratnmar 
and quote from it the rule which would be found 
exactly to explain Sambandha’s poetry. 

We quote the followinjf verseo from 
where the instances in question abound and draw the 
readers’ attention to the poitions undei lined. 


not coalesce according to tho common mle and if they 
did und'^rgo Sandhi rule, the 2nd line ending in igjt 
would lose the metre rijd become nnmetrical by being 
short of a syllable. The lines with Sandhi would be 
nnmetrical and read as follows ; 

Quit fits ^0®^ 

Li^eaui^^iuuji g 

g 

The 1st line ending in g on account of Sandhi in- 
stead of gjn, is clearly short of one syllable and metri- 
cally defective. 


appear to us as marring the 


^(t^eiireieiir itj , 

(1) £iim«ijii gj/g 

Qoinjiaji ^ruLijg gjt 

(2) Guajfis gjg 

LfMtau) gj^ 

{3} /fjK 

K.aBrmu)j g jggmettfi gjn 

(4) ff/SuLfSTiioiues 

^04vra9 mtujiat jg(^gGfl. (a.] 

The above verse is, we are glad to state, in a very 
easy metre which every reader may hope easily to 
understand for, as wo said before, without knowing the 
metre it will be impossible to establish any peculiaiity 
of Sandhi occurring in it. The verse consists of four 
lines and each line consistr of 
halves and each half 
consists of two tSvtffSk ending 
in a tatsea combining together in 0®sw(-&ir. Gene- 
rally the 1st is either ^n-eSsrii or sQ^de u, the 2nd 
•-aSono and the 3rd Qfiwir, If the 2nd however 
happens to be Q/tm instead of A-eSlaru} the defect is 
made np by tbe 3rd being ifeSunr instead of G^mir so 
that the number of letters in each half may con- 
atant viz., 9 if the line begins with syllable or 
8 if it begins witb^dfsi syllable. So if the Ist fdot'is 
instead of tStrfSi it is made np by the 2nd 
beginning with Smr instead of <7«r. 

Snoh being the metre of the verses we shidl tom 

instanoM of none- o" attention to the portions 
fisiMiof underlined. Consider tbe last 

^ word ef the 2Ked liirt and* the 

first word of tbs ^ line. They are 
The final a. in djsand the initial vowel ^ in do 


Again we shall arrive at the same resnlta if we con- 
sider the two halves of the 3rd line viz., 

gjp 

ndaspifi iSgiAeitfi gjg 

Here gp at the end of the ht half and aawwu. 
be^nning 2nd half do not combine in Sandhi and the 
t. in gp and the a. in aLearcnu stand in stem opposi- 
tion to each other withont elision, but if Sandhi shonld 
operate here the line would be clearly nnmetrical as 
follows : 

ptkrtmm^ ptmerpgp. 

Now we quote other verses in the same memorable 
rt., . . j^Qgppuup^io where such 

same quoted. nonelision o^w. Note the 
nnderiined words, 

eStdiLijr gp 

aaatp gp 
QufitStdufi gp 

OiUtMt 

mmr 9s9uup gp 
pisfiu) pavp gp 
Gpfih tfs^eip gp 
mnunair 

pQppiD pump gp 

jy®eo tupuup gp 
PQppi paHuup gp 
pgqr latituup gp 
OutQppu prtp gp 

t^tmmgpg $ggp 

0(§sim 


eriCi^^ Sjpi 

uoSi^Ci u(6wfi S^gn 

uiri@4u $jpi 

^(Buuff Sji» 

^n&jp Sjps 

jfuStsou OuneS^(g 

^ireoeuft ujtrdt/8(§ SQp. 

^sn^mdr Qlo&c^ iSjUJt 
ujrirsjm m&jp 

uffoj /?p 

ioir€u^ Sjp! 

Lotrev^ §jDi 
^fTtteaecstsB (giB^(r^Qu>€iS 

^eaeun tun^j8(^ iSQp, 


of final a. jn coatiayention of the oi dinary rule .of 
(Grammar. 

(Conditions dnd®jb which the pecui/l*eity occdbs.) 

Id the instances above quoted and m otheis that we 
shall presently consider, the peculiarity in Sambandha 
is, when final *. occurs *'at the end of a Ime or half 

The pectthanly oc- complete in- 

curs at end of a line tegral part of a line where there 

is a pause, it does not coalesce witli the succeeding 
initial vowel jf any. This peculiarity has evidently 
got a reason. Each line is complete in itself and 
these IS a pause in reading at theend of eveiy line and 
there can therefore be no absolute necessity as in 
other places to combine the end of a line and the 
beginning of nest Ime in Sandhi 

(Pecdliabity obsolete in modehn poems and absent 
IN Pbe Deavidic verses) 


LotrQsoff /S tud p 

€U€sst4SsrQp QpeiTer^ 

Qi^^eav Gpeiiis 

QditLiajjp Q&,atrOuffif jSg}! 

geo ojuthiSuir 

iSmuA ijpi 

dSupOpiM 

tuff at $Qp 

eDstuns G€(rn(B 
iritiQiUi ^uL^opw «Lui 
iSuu^ 

fSf€kr$ es>£Pu ulLu Qui!(n^&ra 

OfTpfii jsatsxjjn jigji 

peuiutaoBi 

uiffecitiir (Ufrar/S0 iQp^ 

We have quoted these verses from the same immortal 
fi( 3 Sfij>iuufisu> because in no other do instan- 
ces of the peculiarity occur in such large numbers. 
Further we are glad to note that the editors are all 
agreed as to the non elision of final a. in these instances 
and there are no different readings or rather misread- 
ings with elision sndhas we meet with elsewhere in 
other instances. The ’•eason probably is that this 
u^tfio is so well-known to every reader that no editor 
or writer of manuscript dared to alter the well-known 
lines so as to give ^eci to flie rale of coalescence of 
a. In fact in thesie veirees tihere can b^ s# doubt 
whatever that the e clear instances of non-elision 


Though therefore this peculiarity is supported by 
reason, yet it is surprising to note that the fastidious 
taste of the modem poets has discarded it altogether 
and we have no doubt that such a nonelision would 

Not found e\en in ^0^ be looked upon as a gram- 
Sekkiiar nor m Venba matical inaccuracy. Even so 

old a poet as Sekkilar has not indulged in it, so far as 
we remember and evidently therefore the peculiarity 
has ceased in his days, nor does it occur in Pre Dra- 
^dic poems consisting of such verses as Venba, agaval 

&Q, 

(Importance op the pkcdliaritt in ancient litbeatdee.) 

The noncoalescence in question may appear at first 
sight to be of a trivial nature and hardly worth the 
notice of the modern reader To those that may be 
content with modern literature and do not wish to 
^te deeper, it may be so. But in solving many metrical 
difficulties of ancient poets,* we have found the 
principle to be of invaluable help. Lose sight of this 
simple principle and you will have numerous un- 
metrical lines in ancient poets perplexing yon at every 
moment and the confusion has been rendered much 
worse, mostly we believe by the editors whose know- 
ledge of grammar has rendered their edition dangerous. 

(The peouuarity is a "Dbavidian principle ) 

This peenharity supported by so many undoubted 
instances in Sam^ndto seems to n^ be a Dravidif^ 
principle and it is noteworthy that so many 
of this Braridian peculiarity occur in $(^ipj»uufS*ih 
verm which, as we shall thewirisewherB, are hstmeaSy 
Dravidum v^ses having paraUds in other Pmyidbn 
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Jangaages. Of couise it will be vain to seek for it in 
Malajalam as it goTisesses no ancient literature But 

Canarese might sif. understand why tie 

ord instancoB. . peculiarity IS not known to 
Oanarese Paudits though we believe that a caieful 
investigation of its ancient literature might lead to its 
detection in a few instances* 

To understand the importance of the rule in ques- 
tion in ancient literature, we shall here refer only to 
one instance. Take the following verse which is of the 
same metre ds above quoted. 

^stSQ^ L-ttmioiLjii y^^ser 
l-is^Qsi) dsutsetas 
sSseijiB fioiGlosi 

A misreading Oeufoii^'a^eir rtsau eSfiKiiitSu 

in Sambandha “ ^ 

pointed out usojLO /isafliSi—ui 

eauiBismQeueir Gsirppsmesfei unp 

iSffafiL us^ntih uesSdi 

§ieBu isiosssffi einGw, (a^) 

Consider the first line with special reference to the 
underlined word . The reading as given here is taken 
from uewQfimp edition. The 1st half line on scansion 
is found defective for it is 

— L-f nBLDii^ti — yeetr 

We have here two cSarib with an extra syllable instead 
of two fiflwtfl with a We have therefore little 

doubt the leading is wrong. The correct reading 
seems to be 

L.8iBUiHu> yfea(B 

Goieimm 

where the a. in y«a(B does not merge in AisjfiSiiand 
makes the metre correct with two tSetre^a ending in a 
mi&L 

In this view w^are supported by the supeiQpMp edi- 
tion where the latter reading is given which we 
consider to be the correct one. 

T. ViBABADBA MUDALIAR, B A , B L, 
(Ib he continued. 


TAJIIL PHILOLOGY. 


The July (99) number of the Siddhanta Deekika 
contains a criticism of Prof M. Sheshagiri Sastri’s 
Tamil Philology. Interesting as this criticism is, there 
are some suggestions which are even more improba- 
30 


ble or imaginary than some of the statements of 
Prof. Sheshagiri Sastri. 

Regarding the derivation of Omamu), 
estOj euai etouif OaientsiDL'i, and Pundit Savari- 

rayan appeal's to be correct maintaining thut these aie 
pure Tanriil words, and not tadbhavas as the learned 
professor calls them. 

If one maintains that these are corrupted forms cf 
Sanskrit words, one must admit either, that before 
borrowing them the Tamils had not given articulate 
expression to these abstract notions, or that they pre- 
ferred the Sanskrit names to their Tamil equivalents 
and that in process of time the latter have become 
extinct. Of the alternatives the first may be dismis- 
sed for the simple reason that words to express these 
ideas aie quite indispensable to human speech, and 
must therefore be coeval with the birth of a language. 

hJow if there had been pure tamil words for these 
abstrct ideas, and if they had been displaced by cor* 
respbnding sankrit names, they would very natuially 
either, have been preserved in some of the oldest 
Tamil classics, or have left some traces at least in 
some other words in the formation of which these 
ideas were involved. In the absence of any evidence 
to warrant such conclusions, it is mpre probable than 
not, that there had been no pure Tamil woids that 
weie lost since the introduction of the alleged Sans- 
krit word'*. 1’herefoie we are driven to the conclu- 
sion that the words now in possesison of the Tamil 
are their own production 

The pure, Tamil word for water is 0*<raru), which 
still couveys that meaning in Malayalam. l%is comes 
from the root O&ior transparent or bright as in Oa/«R 
and Oid eSl^jFui Thetefore Oa/rvoDm which is evident- 
ly derived from Oaer ought also to be of pure T^mil 
origin. This loot has been prodnctive of several 
words as to grow pale or to white wash, Q»C 
to glow pale throw shame, and €Bm£i^ to shine. 

The identity in sound and meaning between Oooit 
and latin mollis or Gieek Malocas might be u' ciden- 
tal. In Ins lecture on the science of l&ugnage 
Yol. 11, Professor Max Mfiller has clearly shewn 
(p. 363) that the Latin Mollis is derived from the 
root Mar which in sansknt appears in Mridusssoft. 

It is however probable that Qiofi soft and 
mattress may have their orig n in the sansknt Miido. 

It is very difflcnlt to draw a line of distinction bet- 
ween derivatives from and sansknt derivatives 
from Bala transplanted ihto the Tamil language. 
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ught hand and aeS sttengtb or convulsion are 
pure Tamil words whose genmneness cannot' be con- 
tested. As the root wi) clearly shews itself here, it 
is very probable that the abstract ndun formed from 
this phonetic type ought also to be T«mil. usaw 
stfength mny be either, the sansknt Bala tamilised, 
jor the Tamil wsoui, oj and u being interchangeable as 
m CU0 and u@. 

Dr. Rottler in his Tamil-English Dictionary shews 
mu fitlufisr Jio be a derivative of the sanskritBalaba = child 
but the difference of meaning between the two words 
seems to sanction a derivation from a A for the form- 
er word. In this connection we may also mention 
that this Doctor of Philosophy derives u/rwsar, child 
from the same sansknt word. If one can prove the age 
of this word by a reference to its use in any ancient 
Tamil work as the Chivaka Chintamani, can it no^ be 
more leasonably derived from the Tamil o/rA milk ? 
It is but natural to call a child a ' liver on milk ' We 
are accustomed to such expiessions as uiriaQi^, 
and (y)3w04^. The last word as 
well as uiraj^r are even borne as proper name, and 
appear to have originally conveyed the idea that the 
bearers of the names took a long time to be weaned. 

Even if Aere be a Sanskrit word as Bala, meaning 
a child and derived from a different root, it would only 
prove that different words may put on the same garb 
iTi different languages. The following words will best 
exemplify ihe truth of this statement. 

(1) English Care— M. E. Care, A. S. Cam, Cearn- 
anxiety from Old Saxon j Karatssorrow, cognate with 
Icelandic koers-murmur, and Old High German Chara= 
a lament. Soot. Gar— to cry. 

Latin Cura has almost the same meaning but no 
connection whatever by birth. It comes probably 
from the root qaaers=:to seek, and means watchfulness 
as opposed to negligence. 

(2) English Call is derived from the root Gar-to 
cry and is not allied to Greek Kalein, the root of 
which Kalor Ela is found in L. Clamor, momenclatoi', 
and calendae 

Any attempt to connect the above two classical 
wotdawith their English equivalents would be in 
breach of Grimm’s Law. 

Nor is there any connection between the Haw^u 
Hala=to proclaim and either call or kalein. Vide 
Prof. Max. Muller’s science of language Vol II p. 314. 


(3) Compare Kafir Beta (to beat) and English 
Beat which have accidentally assumed the same form ; 
compare also Irish mac=80n and tamil 

(4) Irish Bean as m Banshee resemnles the *amil 
Ou«w, but this resemblance vanishes when we find 
that its original is that of the Greek Gyne, Pers. Zan 
and sans. ]‘ani=a womaifOnthe other hand Oo«if is 
traceable to a tamil root OujUf in OulLSu^ ^ =:to love 
and of Ills root are Ou-q (desire) QuCmL. and 
Ouairffl denvatives 

(5) The English Ar as found in the river names 
as, aue, ayr, aar &c, i« probably derived from Celt 
gar=:violent, or perhaps connected with sansknt araa 
swift, flowing. 

The Tamil is another form of uajpi which 
represents water from root #/»ssto flow, sugges- 
ted by the falling of watei fiom a height. This root is 
also met with in the sansknt sahla=:water, and is the 
same as the Latin root Bu m Kivnssriver and Greek 
Rheo in Rheum The falling of water may have 
called forth this expre«8ion f'om each nation in- 
dependently of the other, or the root may have come 
down to us as remnant of a common stock in the far 
distant ages 

(6) Compare Celtic Ban=swhite, found in the names 
of the rivers Ben, Bann, Banden and Banney, with 
Tamil Qaiak from 0«/w= white.' Her is there any 
relation between English Pale and Tamil Qttun or 

(7) The Turkish language itself does not fail to 

furnish us with similar examples. Kara in Turkish 
means blacc as in Karakum (black sand) and 
Kara Hissar (black castle. in Tamil has- 
the same meaning. Ana in 'Pnrkish conveys 
the same idea that in Tamil does. 

These sporadic cases of similarity in sound and 
meaning will not go to prove a common origin for 
these words as well as for the speakers of the 
languages concerned, hut will only serve as a caution 
to the philologist against mistaking snch identity at 
mark of cognation. The relationship between any 
two languages is tested by tbeir names for the most 
on commobjects and attribntes, by tbeir numerals, their 
case-endings, their person-endings, their comparison 
of adjectives; their pronouns and their general 
strnctnre. Eveiy one of these tests should be 
satisfactorily passed before the aasierbood of the 
languages could be admitted. TLs remark of 
Professor M \x Mnller that sonnd etymologiy has 
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BOtliing to do vrUh sound is the result of imture 
jodiftneDt, Hod therefore has n claim on our attention. 
Where there are identical roots es Vs) m Latin VaLo 
and Til Tamil aii), the fact of this existe ce proves 
how far long in the histoiy of mankind Uiese two 
languages or their spe>ikers have been separated ; 
and when there are not several such radical identities, 
it may safely be presumed that the few ca^e^ aie 
accidental, the human impulse in two different climes 
having given expression in a similar w<iy. 

Let us now examine the list of words which Pundit 
Savarii'oyaa hopes will establish some relaison 
between Tamil and Enulisb. With legard to thit 
alleged kinship, so eminent a scholar as Frof. Skeat 
is of opinion “ that there is no connection whatever 
of any sort or kind between English and the South 
Indian languages and that words in these languages 
can only he alike either when there is actual borro* 
visg as in cash (a coin of low value) and coir, or else 

mere accident which proves nothing at all *’ He 
iBrther states that the resemblance would disappear 
If we could trace the words to their primitive or ori- 
ginal forms. Tbe history of words therefore is of im~ 
Dense nsefnlness for a philologist to find out for what 
thought every word is a vehicle. The following 
words clearly bear out the truth of the Reverend 
Professor’s statement. 

(t) jjuusaAor comes ftom neighbourhood 

Jivi> is probably a derivative of the root or 93 
close or near as in s<»usb lo«ene8s. We find * asal ’ 
neighbourhood in Sinhalese where it may either, be a 
remnant of EIu. which is supposed to be conneoted 
with Tamil, or have been borrowed fiom Tamil. 
fSium comes from the same root and means a close 
relation ; hence father, hi other or priest 

Alien has a history of its own ^ M. E aliene. 0 . F. 
alien. Lat. alienus estrange or stranger from alins= 
other cognate with Gr. allossanother and Goth, 
aliss other. 

Wheie is the resemblance betwe«>r alms and JtajA 
OP their roots ? 

(2) comes from 4103s— to flow in a stream- 

let- Probably the root 18 40= smallness; or or 
#/DstofloW. cf. SK4lat0 OOZe OUt. 

River-M. B. Riner, 0 F. Rivere which is the 
same as span. Ribera. Low Latin Ripaiias( I) shore, 
hank (2> titer, from riparins adjective of Ripa-bank. 


This word has no connection with Lat Rivus a stream, 
from root Ru-Gr. Bheo and sans sru-to flow. 

(S) «» 5 bis 18 a word which may perhaps have 

some afliuiiy to thft‘ Sanskrit root jan or gan-io 
produce. This word is probably the ancestor of the 
following words 

g)«ri£. Genus or kind ; relation, ^crrss'.the produ- 
cer, the sun. The English sun and the Sanskrit 
sui lya, according to Prof. Skeat, convey the same 
root idea. 

Compare the meaning of or with that 

of ‘ kind ’ which originally meant genus and now 
designates also the quality of love, which persons of 
tlie same family shew towards one another, or which 
one inherits by birth. If such be the origin of 
it would naturally acquire the sense of ' sweet ’ from 
that of ‘kind.’ From @«iir is dei-tved or 

g)«vuu>-pleasure, the unkind, clearly shews 

the-primary idea. 4^4 Love maybe a doublet of 
^diL/. ^shSsar also probably comes fiom this root 
and means tbe begetter. 

Yean or eau. Prof. Skeat makes tbe following 
remarks on tbe denvation of this word. “ kere the 
prefixed Y. answers to the A. S. prefix Ge. A I S* 
eaniansto ean; ge eanian=to yean. We find ge*eane 
eowa=ewe8 great with young, Gen. XXXlIl- 18 . 
There can be little doubt that ge-eane is heie put for 
ge-eacne; where eacne is plural for encen-pr^gnant, 
lit. increased, allied to B. Eke. Thus to yean simply 
means to he pregnant.” The Y in this word or the 
A. S. Ge is a sign of the past participle passive, and 
is identical with the Y. in Yclept (=called) and handy- 
work. In the latter word i sometimes takes the place 
of Y 

Now the words are in their true guise and we can 
see clearly that there is little resemblance between 
the two. 

( 4 ) a.0«ir— A variation of 4®®*, snc^ as ^P(g, 

Slai^ •, ^ wt-.r* GtCif.’ 

0«y. Its root is which >8 probably connec- 
ted with ($J 3 >. 

Roll. M. E fiollen, 0 . P. Roller, P. Ronler, Low 
Latin Rotulare-to revolve, from Uotul.i dim of Rota a- 
wheel. 

(5) *4 — Probably from the root of a® hard for 
the idea of hardness or solidness is involved in 
‘biting' 
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Cut* M. E. Cutten. W* Cwtwan-to shorten By the 
way, the Tamil «^^-a knife may shew some similarity 
to the root Jcart-io cut, found m Sanskrit karttan- 
scissors, and the Latin Culter — a coulter. 

(6) may be related to «aa£-to calculate, to 
estimate, which in its turn points back to the use of 
{sei) stones in counting. 

Calculation,— L. oalculare-to count from calculus 
dim. of calx'b stone, furnuhes a parallel case as ie- 
gards the meaning. 

«.v~to learn, must have originally meant to count to 
reckon, and is evidently a noun deiived from this 
verb. The Tamil ««» and the Sanskrit Sankhya are 
words of similar oiigm (The root of ««w to count 
appears to be «rw-a sesamum seed which is a common 
standard of comparison or measurement) Just as 
«&tf, erar, or Sankhya has acquired the meaning' of 
* thought ’ so does calculation m the united states of 
America mean also intention, purpose or expectation 
In spite of such an analysis as would prove « » to be 
an element ir aaad and there are some scholars 
who try to prove that it is sansknt elements that have 
brought about these combinations 

Aen is traced to U. E. Eennen-cansal form of cun- 
nan-to know, from the root gan which means <o pro- 
duce, to be able to produce or to know (Vide Prof. 
Hax Miiller’s science of Language Vol 11 p. 210.) 

Can, cor, cuddle, conning, kith and kythe are 
offshoots of this root. 

(7) primarily iiier ns a kind o* gruel or pap 
which is sweet, frpm the root «er-to draw, hence 
toddy, and then honey , and metaphorically clay. In 
proof of clay being a secoiidaiy meaning, we may 
state that as a rule is never used alone, but always 
followed by the word u>m. 

Clay or the M. B. Clai or cley comes from A. S. 
Cla^ which is probably allied to ' Cleave.' 

(8) belongs to a class of .words which ar, 
formed by the addioion of gia to some root, as c.k9r 
utSi and u<9r which are respectively derived from 
aiL.' to live, ***0 or Mm-black and uiu or eou-green. 
Thus ought this word also to be traced to a root 
which we find in grf-to bathe and (g«fu)*a pond. 
We are aware that is generally derived from 
the Sanskrit knla-hank or shore. 

It does not follow from what we said abont the 
•ending of that all Tamil words with that 


ending are formed in a similar way. For example^ 
which Dr. Kottlisr considers to be*of Sanskrit 
O'igiD, does not submit to such a dissection, but 
presents some likeness to the Greekc Tyi os-cheese 
found in Boutyroii the original of the English Biflter. 

Cool or the A. S. Col is allied to Gelid from Latin 
Gelidus adjective of Gelu-frost. 

(9) Qxnei) IS closely connected with 0«ffef-to take, 
of which there are many offspring m Tamil What 
the framers of language meant wis evidently taking 
away (life) , compare 0*. w and Q^irdriw which come 
from the same root and mean respective'ly mnrder> 
and jilngiie or plunder 

The original of kill is the Scniidmavian kolla to 
strike on the head, fiom koll-head. 

(10) How uC.mi~ has any likeness in sound to 
‘ Burk ’ any man with a nice ear will fail to see. 
ui~esL. IS probably another form of o(i3>4_=of alayer, 
and hence the external coating of trees. The root of 
it is ufi-to he. Perhaps the Sinhalese Patta=baik 
may bear some 1 elation to the Tamil woid. 

The English Bark is of Scandinavian orieiii 

(11) The loot of Qunjpt may probably have some 
relation to Bhar the root of E Bear, L Faro, Gr. 
Phero and sans Bhri. 

(12) It IS highly miauinary to speak of any 
likeness in sound between Quag and L Pugno. 
Pugno is derived from Pugna-fight the root of which, 
Pug, IS found in Pungo-to prick, Pugia-dagger, 
Pugnus-first and Puidl a boxer. 

Gung is a derivative of Ouff0-to fight, as G«g^ is 
of OtBOT, The first meaning of Qu«q^ is to come 
close or to lit as lu Oug(^igjfi-to fit, and hence 
wrestling 0- ‘ coming to close quarters.' War is a 
word allied to EnglisH Worse. 0. D. Werre from base 
war for wars-to twist, to entangle 

(18) presupposes a form derived 

from *gg-to dra^ noar. Even in tbe secondary, 
meaning of ‘ beating with a stick,’ tbe original idea of 
contact or < loseness is preserved : of. Jt<S-to draw 
near, with jia-to beat 

Sejttan, A S form of B. Shut, is derived from 
scotan-to shoot. We shut a door by shooting a bolt 
(called a shuttle formerly.) 

(14) •W0i00 comes from the root of «0«(r. 

Shrink is derived from A. S. Sennoan to contraotk 
to shrivel up, allied to shrimp, shrivel and shrug* 
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(15; 0(^u> m ^(i^u-Lj Ini's not the slightest approach 
10 bound to E Tuui. its loot ought to be sought 
lor in j^ifl to turn, change, to twist, is ])orlii»ps 
connected whli Til found lu sans Tiitha-hol} Avatev 
by ivabhing III which one ‘turns awaj his bins. This 
root IS pi C‘ser\ed in almost all the anari languages 
The L.'tiii 'IVru conveys the meaning as to grind 
The ptimaiy seii'-e of Toio was to jjieice as 1 1 Lat 
Terodo-a ])ieicing worm, h Tercbra-a piercer or 
gimlet, (Jor. Driilen, E Dull, 0. E Thiill, Tlurl or 
Tirl-to picice. Hence caim* the meanings ot (1) to 
mb as in Lat tero, Gr. Toiro (2) to turn, fiom the 
lotatary motion of a drill in piorcina' a hole Vide 
Smith’s Latin-English Dictionary 

Turn coincb fioin L tornare-to turn in a lathe, Lat. 
Toriiub, (Ir Tornob-a tmnei’b wheel 

(10) «S;^-{‘’(‘paiation oy hatred] Oa/.sy, oS/fl 

and cPift appear to come from a common loot .neaning 
to bcpaiato or to divide Tlio loot is probably 
iinitatuc of the sound v,"', vp heard when anything 
IS toil! 

Tlio first meniiing of the E, Vanns, nhicli is 
cognate nith the Greek Bahos, is spotted or variogat- 
ccl It IS not allied to the Latin Yoito to turn which 
IS cognate with Sanskrit Vrit- to gi Vide derivation 
of E. Version in Dr. Ogihio’s English Dictioiiar\ ) 

(17) uiroj IS probably a coiTuption of ura/ssto 
spread, cf with 

Piuc M E Paven F. I’.avcr Ij. Pavau* corrupt 
foim of Piiviie-to beat, to stuke or to tuad down, 
ct. Gi PaicMii’to btiike and Mins I’ui (uaJ/tli'uidcr 
bolt l‘u IS the root 

(181 L itSar is evidenth ot u oiigin as un^- 

a big bowl or pot. Verj hkc.s die root is o&r-to 
make pots. 

Eug. Pan or A. S I’anno is boriowed from Lat 
Fauna through the Celiie. Pauiia is a coiiupted 
form of Patijia from putfO-to be open, the loot of 
which IS pat. This root has also gueii tlie Lat 
patera-a saucer. If the Ijutiii P«i na we.e derived 
from a loot Pan, and were older tli.in Patim, we 
might, without any hesitation, admit tl at the Tamil 
and the Latin words aie two si&ter<* long separated 
from each other. 

(19) t9,® is probably tUe same w ord as tPr outer, 
hence ‘ to come out into the world ' , or from the root 
Par from .vhich the L. pareo— to come forth and 
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pano-to bung forth are detued. Qujpi-to bung fortli 
may thus be connected with this woid, but, tempting 
as this derivation is, it seems moie probable that tho 
orginal idea of is to get or to obtain, and tlnit 
tins, very naturally, gave rise to that of ‘begetting ’ 
Furthei, it IS possible to connect Qcj(j==to get with'u^i' 
to seize Cf the iiTSaning of E Get from loot gliad^ 
to seize. (A ide Prof Skeat’s Eng. Dictionary). 

Birth is a word derived from A. S Beran-to carry 
or bear, of which Bhar is the root. Jt has «io connec- 
tion whatever with iSp or the L paieo or par jo. 
Bopp’s surmise however that I . Pario may be akm 
to Sans, BhiiandE. Bear is apparently contraiy 
to the Law of phonetics as laid down by Jacob 
Grimm 

^20) sttuiuair or eauiLsc or eau^eo is probably fioiu 
esu-greei), denoting a ‘ uia’ being, or y«uth Dr. 
Bottler SL-ems to suggest some kinship between thi*i 
word and tlic gieek Pais, winch with digamma is 
Pafies-Pavis and is^ kindred to Lat Pnei fiom 
Pu=to beget. 

Boy IS of Old Low german origin where the form 
IS Boef allied to the Lat. Pnpiis from Pu-to beget 

How' queer and unwarranted is the derivation of 
the English day, ‘ dawn,’ ‘ devil,’ and ‘ diamond ’ from 
a root luenniiig to shine. It is very strange that this 
idea has not crept into the head of any leading Enghsh 
Etv niologist. Day and Dawn are respectively derived 
from the A. S Daegday and Dagian-tc become 
day. I’lijyareinno way .illud to the Latin Dies 
which comes f.oin the looLDio-to shine, for, accoi- 
ding to Grimm’s Law, a classical flat like ci in Dies 
would be represented in Low geinian to which A S. 
btdongs b} the sharp t, and in High geirnan by the 
aspirate th, and a Low geiinan d as in Day would be 
represented m the classical languages bj th and not 
<?, and in H G. bj t as in tag=dfy. 

Devil IS a word which owes its origin to tlio Gieek 
Diabolos 'dmba]lein=to throw acios®, to tiaduce, fiom 
dia=acros& and ballein-to throw) Ihe Greek woid 
found us way into English through Latin Di.ibolns 
and A. S. Deoful. 

In Diamond we see the Gieek adamas-a very hard 
metal or stone, (from a*m t and damein.-to conquer 
or tame) which in pass.ng through Latin lent rs 
acca«ative adamanta to the French who shaped tins 
into adamant of which M E adamaunt is a copy. 
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With due lespect to I’undit Savaniojiui, let us 
enquire hy what prrco‘>is of phouetic prowth, or 
(■hangp, ooiisoqiient on ffr.iinmaticfil combinat'on and 
ussiriiil.itioii, the root Jlfu hrouglifc forth Qps^c How 
IS the 1)1 (''(‘Hce of « accounted for ’ When derivation 
from n Tamil root is as nnsatisfactoiy ns that from a 
Sarisk lit loot how are no to conclude thf't llie word 
is of Tamil ])arciitag(' ^ Besides, it must be clearly 
proved tl at this word does not appear in very old 
Saiislviit woiksund that its importation into Sanskrit 
is of late oiigin, before concluding that it is a 
genuine Tamil word Or its presence iii any of tlie 
oldest T.iiinl classics, winch ate supposed to contain 
few Sansknt words, should bo brought to light in 
order to strengthen one’s position in favour of its 
Tamil origin 

The argument tliat except QfiSiSi and y ew theie arc no 
no puic Tamil words to express these ideas, will not 
hold wafer when we find ^®S.face and l/Ssu qgtaef, 
qtfih or u-iifiia=fish wliich are of pure Tamil birth 

iy(CsS fuinishes an example of the degeneration of 
woids in Tamil. It appears that this woid was ori- 
ginally mod for the human face without any con- 
♦finn^mus meaning atUched to it. We understand 
that in Malayalam this is still the common word for 
face Its present restricted use in Tamil is similar to 
that of tlic Engli'li sire and Dam, originally applied 
to lium.in beings It is derived, from (jpssr-front, 
and hence '^s appropeiatoness to denote the foic part 
of the head, or from (jc-three, to denote that part of 
the body where the three organs of sense, the eye, 
the nose, and the month aic located 

giw, and come from the root H»v=mean. 
tD«S^' comes fiom eam-black or filthy. The analysis 
ot these words which mean fish, discloses that the 
tainils considered fish to be mean food. 

In conclusion of this review let us quote the four 
fundamental truths of philology which have been 
established by Professor Max Muller and which he 
thinks constitute the Magna Char^a of this science. 

(1) The same word takes diffeient forms in diffe- 
rent languages E. G, Lat. Ipse becomes 'Meme in 
French and medcsimo in Italian Tho Sans Ksliaya- 
phthisis IS changed into Mie Tamil tr, 

•r#tcand 


The German Baum and Zelm aie kith and kin of 
the English Beam and Zen. 

(2j The same word takes differenb foims m the 
same langiifl.gG, Compare wise, wile and Bet or «ved 
with Gui«c, Gnile and Gage lespectively ; also the 
different tamihsed forms of K^'haia with their 
original 

Hi Diffoi eiii words take the same foi m n\ different 
languages. In proof of this statement, we have 
already given a .sufficient number of exaniph 

Different words may take the ‘'an.e form in 
one and the same language 

For instance — 

'n) to last — A. S gelaettan-to endure 
last— A, S. latost-latC't 
last — A S. hloest'burden 
last— A. S. last-mould foi making shoes 
fhi to count — L computaie-reckon. 
count— L. conies-companior. 

(c) sound — A S sund-hale. 

sound— A. S. sund-swimming, hence a strait 
or that which can be swum across 
sound — L. sonus-tone 
sound— L. subandare-to dive 
(c?) ffiuu) — sans, chaya- crowd. 
e=A;u:«— sans saja-hand, 
tftuii — sans Jaya-victory oi 16ss 
ffiL'ii— sans kshaya-consumption 

a water-lily fiom siuifi— watfi 

4 

tfiLu— sun, as husband of 'sans' ch’hava or 
siuidow personified. 

/—juice or sugar is by origin same as 
Ja\a-strengtli, vigour or victory 

tfiof— a gailand, perhaps meant onginally a 
victor’s w.’eath or Qa'areflumSw 

<F!uu:— a bed or couch is very probably a 
corruption, or apocopated form, of sans 
Sayana-bed similar to that of /S^io from 
sans. Dahana-burning or it is a deri- 
vative of the Tamil fiiu-tQ recline 

S. W. Coomaraswamy. 
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NOTES AND COmiVIENTS. 


We are glad to antiounoe that Dr. Pope’s Tiruvachaka''i 
will be pabhvslied befoie the end of 
this yeai’ and that the \'ork is 
progiming rapidly 


I)i I'opo’s Tjrui ucba. 
ka’ii 


* 

* * 


We publish below the letter received from the learned 
Editor of this Seiies and we are 
Senes Sandhanani 1^^ assured that their was 

no paiticular meaning in his adding 
Narajaua wiJun backets except to follow the views of 
Veshistadvavta commentators And we assuie him also 
that MO are perfectly indifferent as to by what names the 
One IS denoted by any people, but we thought that when 
expounding our Tamil Yed.i, not only for the benefit of 
followers of this school, but for a larger public, its too 
iidiiow sectarian character need not be kept up, even to 
the extent of putting Ifarayana within brackets Of 
cou'se we all understand pretty fully that all the Hindu 
SCI iptnresaie claimed as the property of all alike, and that 
all the names of God occurnngin every hook is inter- 
pieted as the most High as postulated by each school 
Even now, we think the series will improve if the practice 
IS dropped. We know only too sadly that all bigotry is 
not at an end even in this fag end of the 19th century, 
and w’e need not place any unnecessary obstacles in the 
xvay of bringing about some sort of union among the 
various Hindu religions. 

Our friend writes as follows. 


I WAS also glad to notice on page 84 of your Journal a 
>hort notice regarding the publication of the ‘Hityanusan- 
dhanam ’ series which is being edited in three Languages- 
Tamil Telnga and Kanada with and w’ithout English 
Translation, 


'Whill thanking you for the short favourable leiiexv 
you hsAe given of tbe ‘Nityanasandhanam’ Series, 1 
cannot help remarking that in the lattei part of the 
paragraph the use of the word ‘Tnck’ seems to be 
uncalled for and may be misleading to many of the 
reader^ of your widely circulated .louinal, 

‘ Thi insertionof the word ‘Narayana’ in brackets was 
ne\ er intended to throw dust into the eyes of the public, but 
had only a reference to the view taken by the commen- 
tatoi't of Yisishtadvaita school of thought, an exposition 
of which forms the main portion of the pieface to the 
•IrdPait These philosophers use the term ‘Narayana’ 
as synonymous with Brahman, the Snpieio" Being, The 
insertion of the words, Siva, Jehovah, Jove, o/ Lord 


instead of the teim ‘Narayana’ will be found equally 
reasonable to fit in with Saivism or Judaism or Christi- 
anity or any other system of Religion, lecognizing the 
Tripadar,ha dootnie, to denote the Supienie Being in 
such a connection. 


“Thr 10 pnncipal Ubanishads are, as you know, a 
gieat ocean of sublime and philosophic thought, so mu- 
re. sal and elastic as to be found appropriately applicable 
to the Supieme Being, by any school of thought or by any 
class of Religions, Yet certain terms such as ‘Narayana’ 
‘Siva’ Ac have found favour with the Aclaiyas or 
religious expoundeis of different Samajas who 

have adopted them mora to keep company with and thus 
moie easily lealize Him, who is beyond conception. 
Hence nothing unreasonable can be noticed or implied in 
the insertion if a particular Term to denote the Almighty. 
To get one’s feelings ruffled in any way by noticing one 
Term instead of another as synonymous w ith B. ahman 
IS worthy only of the dark ages. Let me quote what the 
venerable saint ^nv^innearm says in the opening verse in 
his 'inmortal work on this unreasmahle fight about itords 
to denote the Supreme Being, 

fLOiLi Qsnia.s Otireiit/s 

^isQ/ujib QuiaiQfiCieii Omnr 
O;rjo@« p 

and I would gladly add the Testimony of Saint Namnnu. 
war on the same Says ho in his 
utipiSmw^(S uiiusi in Tiruvoymoli 

‘‘lunes^tq Oui«/0®^(r fmajisQpnjufQjguiuS 

$(§ainujQiMiitfii 3 - 4 - 10 , 


“If these views be found acceptable , to you, I need 
hardly request you to be gooa enough to do the needful 
in the matter and give insertion to the same in the next 
issue of jour valuable journal w,th your own remarks at 
the end ” 


* 

* * 


At a meeting of theJBomhay Prarthana Samaj, held 
^ recently to celebrate the anni- 

and Realize the^ideaP’ of death of Raja 

Rammohun Roy, the Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice Ranade made a notable speech on the progress 
'if ilonotheism After passing in review the vajions 
monotheistic movements working in the country, and 
pointing in what respects they differed from one another, 
ho said that the future of ' them depended, in a great 
mefcure upon their efforts they pnt forth to sink their 
differences and harmonise with one another. “Work 
that h^ to be done in this way,” continued he, “ has 
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two aspeota T would besl describe them by saying its 
one aspect i<i to idealize the ical Its othe, aspect is 
to oenlize the ideal The A\oi*k of all reform progress 
requires i both these attempts We ha\e i fll our 

coiieeins of Iite to make oiirselve.» feel that the f'Oiil, i e , 
the every day human life in what we ii\e has an ideal 
o^ divine aspect which we should never lose sight of 
At the same time in our admiration for the ideal, we 
should never lose sight of the fa^t that itb basis after 
all IS real, the history and the eii\ iron meats winch 
surround us. The mistake we commit is either to make 
it too real and to forget the ideal, or to be absorbed 
ill the ideal and to iforgct the real altogethei 1 shall 
take an illustration from our ow n practice^ We ha\e a*^ 
our boys grow, the feeling that they must be put to school 
The Upaiiayan ceremoii}^ is intended for this necessity. 
The ceremony is intended to impress on us its ideal 
character, ?. r. , its relation with the duine, therefoie 
it becomes a religious eereniony. There are among us 
who think this ideal charaoter is not needed for a 
common every-day life concern No greater mistake 
can be committed fhan such a supposition. We cannot 
make it a too religious cerernon}", because otherwise we 
lose sight of the ideal. We cannot also become so 
absorbed in tlie ideal as to lose sight of the fact that it 
is a boy who has to be put to school The same remark 
app^'es to every other concern of life, to marriage, death, 
to onr worship and our faiths We must keep a 
full consciousness of both the ends in view. At one 
time one requires to be more atien<iedto than the other, 
but they are both essential It seems to me that partly 
owing to the growth of a wrong conception that the 
movement is a modern movemert, a soit of a new dis- 
covery, this essential chaiacter of a histormal national 
growth has not been .sufP'^iently realiz^'d The ideal has 
absorbed more attention than the real in s-ome 
quaiirers Among our orthodox classes the leveise is 
the case The whole is real, forms, ceremonies, rites, 
precepts is all steieotyped and formal. The happy 
medium between the two can only be found by attending 
both, to the calls of the lenl and the ideal Dr Fairbairn 
when he cbarractenzed our people as metaphy-sical, while 
ha claimed for the Europeans the distinction of being 
philosophical, h »d had apparently tins double aspect in 
bis mind When w'#* attend to both the leal and the ideal, 
we undei stand the importance of the historical and are 
not led away by the my tliical ’’ 


“In an obscuie night 
With anxious love inflamed 
O happy lot ' 

Forth uiiob't.eived I went, 
Ity house being now at lest 


“The obscinc 
night of The 
soul.” 


In darkness and security, 

the seciet ladder disguised, 
0 happy lot ’ 

In darkness and concealment, 
!My’ house being now at rest 


In that happy night 
In secret seen of none, 

Without other light or guide 

Save that which in my heart was burning 


That light guided me 

More surely than the noonday sun 

To the plaee where He was w^aiting for me 

Whom j knew well, 

And wheie none but He appeared. 

O guiding night ’ 

0 night more lovely than the dawn * 

O night that hast united 
The Lover with His beloved, 

And changed her into her Love, 


Then His hair floated in the breeze 
That blew from the tupret ; 

He struck me ou the neck 
With his gentle hand, 

And all sensations left me 


I continued m oblivion lost, 

My head wa^ lesting on my Love ; 

I fainted aw'ay abandoned 
And am.d the lilies forgotten 
Threw^ afl my cares away,” 

The above is a poem by a Spanish mystic S. John of 
the cross, and w'bich appears lu an excellent article by 
Miss Hardcastle, on “ the Function of Quietism.” m the 
October number of the Theosophic Review.” We invite 
compaiison to S^iut Thay umanavar's “ Revel in Bliss 
published in these pages (Vol. 1. p 145) and which sWkes 
the same Keynote 
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THE VEDA'NTA SU'Tl.AS WITH S'ETKANTHA 
BHA'SIIYA 

{Goniiiiiitd f)uni i^uye 88.) 

And It is said in the world (III. i 19) 
lu the woild It IS said that even in the case of 
pel sons ofvataous deeds such as Hranpadi^ one of the 
five oblations -IS dispensed within the fcimation of 
the body* 

And because we find (a passage in the Srnti) (III i 20) 
Moreover, we find it declared m the folioiMug 
passage oi the Sruti 

“ Of all living things theie aic indeed three oiigins 
only, that which springs from an egg 'c\ ipaioiis\ 
that which springs from a living being (Vivi- 
parous), that which springs fiom a germ 

Here, in the case of the sweat-born and the germ- 
born, we find one of the five oblations (viz , wotnaii) 
IS dispensed w^th. 

^ChU Up 6-JM 
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mention made of the sweat-born. 

{Ansiie} )— ‘The Sufcraka’a answers as follows : 

The sweat-born is included in the third word (HI i. 21). 

The sweat-born is also included in the mention of 
the germ-born Theieforc the r*onclusion is that 
sinners do not go to heaven. 

Adhikarana 4. 

He attains to a similar form, because it is reasonable (III i 22). 

In the preceding adhikarana it har been shown that 
in his descent fiom svarga after the enjoyment of the 
fruit, the soul is accompanied with a residual Karma. 
The sruti declares that while descending he becomes 
eilicr (Akasa) and so on, m the following words 

^‘Tiieii they return again that w'ay as they came, to 
the ether, from the ether to the air Then the 
sacnficer, having become air, becomes smoke 
having become smoke, he becomes mist , having 
become mist, he becomes a cloud ; having become 
a cloud, he rains 


« Chhji Up 5-10 
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Heie a doubt arises as to whether the son' becomes 
embodied in the ether and the like or becomes similar 
to them. 

(Furvapahha .) — Ft om the wo. ds “ havinj^ become ” 
it appears that the soul becomes the ether and so on 
{Siddhmta •)-— As against the foiegoingwe hold as 
follows • When descending, the sonl does not become 
embodied m the ether and so on ; but he becomes 
similar to them; for, there he experiences no pleasuie 
and pain. It is only for the experiencing of pleasure 
and pain that the soul assumes the several bodies , and 
it cannot be that one thing actually becomes another 
thing. Hence the only rational conclusion that, while 
descending, the soul attains to a form similar to ether 
and so on. 

Adhikarana 5. 

Ifot very long, became of the syeeifie mestios v • i i. i 23) 

A doubt arises as to whether the descending ]iva 
lingers or not according to circumstances, or he does 
not as a rule linger at all 

(Pihvapahhai ) — In tins connection, the ‘■hiiti 
declares that liva attains to the state of the rice-grair 
so on in the following words 
“They are born here nce-grains barlev-gr»ins» 
plants, trees, sesamum-seeds, and beans’'’^ 

Prior to this attaining to the state of the nce-grain 
etc., the soul may or may not liger lu the akas'a etc , 
according to circumstances, there being no specific 
rule as to the one or the other 
(Sitldh(hita')—~AB against the foregoing we hold 
as follows: Prior to attaiumg to the state of rice- 
giaiu etc , the 3 tva does not linget long in the akas'a 
and. “50 on — How? — For, the s'riiti says that it is 
difficult to escape from the .state of the rice-gram 
etc, in the following words . 

“ Thence it is very hard indeed to escape.”t 

Thus, as the]ivas are said to linger long iiitbi 
nce-grain and the like, we have to infer that in other 
places thfy pass on swiftly, and we therefore conclude 
that in akSs'a etc , the jiva does not linger. 

Adhikarana 6. 

(It it only a ee&Uet with the riee^irtin etc ) indwdled by 
lAOth^ (ji'va), btaiut of the amtlen similar to the 
ahevi. (HI. i. 81) 

Now a donbt arises as to whether the jiva comes in 
mere contact with the rice-grain etc., or he is bora as 
the lioe-grain etc. 

*OhhS. Up. 5.10-6. 
tibid. 


{PihiapaJit,ha ) — He is born as the nce-giain etc., 
because the s'ruti says that they ‘are bom’ as the 
rice-grain and so on. 

(Siddhdnta •)~A.s against the foregoing we |hold 
as follows The pva comes iii mere contact with the 
nce-grain etc., in winch other jivas abide Because 
of the s'ruti not declaring the cause of the birth (in the 
rice-giain etc,) of the descending jiva any nioie than 
when jiassiug into the akas'a. the words of the s'ruti 
'‘aie boin” should le understood in a secoiidaiy 
sense. Wlieie the pva is born as a biahmana and ,so 
on, there the s'ruti speaks of the causes of such births 
in the woids “ tlo'se of good conduct, those of evil 
couduct ” Wherefore, because of the .s'ruti decln- 
iiig that he is born only as a brabmana and so on, 
the conclusion IS that meie contact IS meant in other 
cases 

(If you say that there was) aa impure act, (we reply i nc, 
because of the word (III i 25 } 

{Ohjeettim ) — Of the sacrificial rites which had been 
iormeily peifoimed by the descending jiv.». such rites 
as Agiiishomiya were impure acts, becau<-e they 
involved cruelty to animal life. To leap the fruits of 
those acts, lie should be boin as rice-grain etc 

(larger )— No, for, the s'ruti declnres that such 
cruelty to animals is no cruelty, in the following 
words • 

“ Golden-bodied, to the upper .svarga does it go ’ 

“ Not indeed dost thou die, nor wilt thou ruined.”* 

Thereto! e (the descending ]iva) is not bora as the 
nce-grain etc. 

The sutrakara gives yet another explanation 

Contact w^thithe semen-shedder (is declared) in the sequel 
(III. i 26). 

In the sequel, the sruti speaks of jiva’s mere contact 
with him who sheds semen, m the following passage : 

“Whoever, indeed, eats the food and whoever 
sheds semen, full of that does he verily be- 
come ”t 

Wherefore, ii the preceding case of rice-gram etc , 
the s'ruti must mean mere contact 

From the womb (comes) the body (m i. 27 ) 

When he reaches the womb, then alone is the body 
produced. Prior to this, there can be a mere contact, 

Thw Ends the First Pada of the Third Adhydya 

* Rik-samhitk l-lBi-Sl. 

■fCbhk.TJp 6.10-6* 
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SECOND PADA 

Adhikarana I. 

In *lie interren&g state is (Jira’s) creation : indeed (the Srati) 
sa^s. (Ill ii 1) 

The preceding section lias treated of the pva’s 
departure and return. Here In's avasthas or states of 
consciousness will he discussed. In the intervening 
state, 1 e , in svapna or dieani. the Sruti speaks of 
creation in the following words • 

*'Theie hie no I'leal) chariots in that state, no 
liurscS, no ro.ids , but he himself sends forth 
(cieates) clianots, hor«es and roads”* 

A doubt anses as to whether this creation is the 
]iva’s or the Paramesvara's act. 

{Pnnapalcsha ) — It seems to be an act of the pva , 
for the Si nti declares that Jiva him‘*elf who is consci* 
ous of the dream is the agent, in the following woids 
Blit he himself sends fmth (creates) tanks, lakes, 
and rivers He indeed is the maker ”t 

A&d as the maker, some (declare), (creating the objects of desire 
such as) sons and so on. Ill ii 2.) 

Some Upanishads declare that in Svapna the jiva 
himself is the creator of the objects of desire in the 
following words 

“ That Parasha who is awake in us whil 3 we are 
asleep, shaping one lovely sight (b'lma) after 
aBother,”J 

Here the word ‘ kama’ must mean sons and the like, 
■the objects of desire , for, having said at first, “ Ask 
for all objects of desire as j ou choose,” ^ the Upanisliad 
says, by way of explanation, “ Ask for sons and grand- 
sons who will live a hundred years.” |1 For this reason 
also, the creation of objects in Svapua is only an act 
of jiva. 

{Siddhanta .)— As against the foregoing, the follow- 
ing is said in leply 

Sut it is mere Maya, (Jiva’s) nature being not fully manifested 
(in ii. 3). 

All the objects such as chariots e.eated m Svapua 
■ave mere MiyA, created by Isvara, not created by jiva. 
intended to be experienced by him who sees the dream, 
and ending with the end of the dream They are 

* Bn. Up. 4-3 10 
t Ibid. 

tKaha. Up 6-8. 

§ ibid 1-26 
'I Tbiu 1 23 


said to bo iiiajariiatia, mere niay.'i, because they uie 
very stiango .Jiva can have no power of cieating 
chaiiots and so on, .nasmiicli as his unfailing will is 
quite obsciiiod Tlierefoje the ‘ Piirusha,’ who is said 
111 the UDfinisliad to create the objects of de^re, does 
not menu Jiva. On the other hand, tlie ‘ Purusha’ is 
the Isvaia Himself, as the sequel shows • 

'‘That iiuleeil IS the Biiglit. that is Brahman, that 
alone IS called the Iminoilal All worlds are con- 
tained HI it, and no one pots bevond ”* 

As pointing to the same J 3 oing, the words ‘'He 
indeed is the maker”t refers indeed to Isvara Whore- 
fore the creation of objects in Svapna is an act of the 
Pararnesvaia. 

The Sutrakara gives the reason why .Jiva’s true 
natuie is obscured 

By the will of the Supreme, indeed, is it obscured: whence, 
verily, are his bondage and the opposite state (IIJ ii i). 

Owing to the continuous curient of Jiva’s beginning- 
less transgression, his unfailing will and other (divine) 
powers are obscured by the will of the Paramesvara. 
By the same will of the Paiamesvara, caused by his 
transgression, and its continuance, jiva is subject to 
bondage and libeiatioD, handhu and mukti. ^'ccord- 
ingly the Sruti says ; 

'• When he finds freedom from fear and rest in that 
which IS invisible, incorporeal, indefined, unsup- 
ported, then he has obtained Jthe fearless. For, 
if lie makes but the smallest distirdion in it, 
there is fear forhira.”f 

Or it may even bo on account of contact with tho body (I II ii §) 
The Jiva’s true nature becomes obscured at the time 
of creation bv contact with inert matter in the form 
of bodies, such as the bodies of Devas, men and the 
like, while daring pralaya or dissolution his true 
nature is obscured by coutact with inert matter in a 
very subtle form, with matter undifferentiated in name 
and form. Thus, the power of creating strange 
objects in svapna which last for the time being cannot 
exist in fiva whose unfailing will and other powers a^e 
obscured. 

The Sfitrakara affords another explanation ; 

Aad fersbo^ iadeed it is. u ths s’ruti says- 4a| its 
profidests also diMlm. ^ni.ii.6) 

Svapna is indeed indicative of good or evil, as tbe 

s'rnti decla.'es in the following passages : 

_____ . 

t Bn Up 4 - 3-10 
^Taitnioii, Up. 2 - 7 . 
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“If duiing sacrificfs ■ftliich arc tc fulfil ceitiiin 
wislit'S, lie sees lu Ins dreams a womati, let liun 
knrny '•nccess fiom tins VKsion in a dieatn jea) 
from tlu'' Msiun lu .1 die.tm ’ 

“Ne\teomo tliu die.un^ U iio '-('•■s a Idukni.in 
With bl?tlc tcetli and that man kilh him,’’ and •'O on. 

The proficients in the ''Onmfe of s\..ipna speak oi 
particulai dieams nlncli are indicutne ot good 01 
evil. The objects <50011 111 the dio.iin til c not- created 
by the jlt-a If they be jiv.i's creation, then tluoe 
objects which ma) foicboile evil iiouhl not be cieitt'd 
at all Theieforc it ^-tands to rea‘'Oii that iieatinii 111 
fivapna IS an act of Paianies'vaia 


Adhikarana. 2. 

Its cesvition is in the uadis and in the Atman because of its 
being declared. (Hi li 7.) 

‘Its cessation’, the ce'-^atiou of stapna, lice points 
to sushipfi, or dreamless sleep We aie guen to 
understand that dunng Mishupti ]i\,i sleeps m the 
nMis ftubeislJ in the puiirat tpencauhmii,, and in 
Brahman, as the following passages decUie . 

“A’’d when a man if> asleep, reposing, and at 
perfect^B't, so that he »ees no dream then ho 
has enteied into those nddis (tubes) ”t 

“ Next when he is in profound sleep and knows 
nothmif, theie aie the seventy-two thousand 
nAdis called Hita. winch from the lieait spread 
through the body Through them he moves 
foith andre‘'ts 111 the sunounding bodv ”I 

“When a man sleeps here. theu. my dear son, he 
becomes united with the Sat the True ’ § 

There arises a doubt as to whether jiv.i .sleeps in 
any one only of these, or in all of these together 

{Punapaliha ) — It is in some one only 01 other of 
the places (nadisefc.l thntjua goes to sleep; for, 
sleep which has to be pioduced is but a single purpose 
Just as, when the Veda enjoins “ let him cacfifice with 
rice,” and “ let hm. sacrifice with barley ” we unders* 
tand that .hey form two alternative courses open, 
since the cake to be produced is but one purpose, so 
also, sleep which has to be produced being but a 
single purpose, it may be served by any one only of tie 

♦Ohha-Up 6-2-9, 

t Aita. Aranyake. 3-2-4-16, 17 

tChW.Up 8-6-3. 

5 Bri. Up. 2-1-19 


place's, the ]i\ii may at one time <'le(“p in (ho nadis, 
ar, anothc‘1 time in the Pmitat, .it iinother tnuc again 
11 Buihm.ui Ho thal itispiopei to un(ltr<-tand the 
siuti to nie.ui tli.ittluy aie altematiit c.i'^on 

(Siddlidiita ! — The ' 'lull means thin ( oiijujution. 
— Whs"’ — hot, niori jintp'Kes th.ui one lia\(‘ to be 
scMied To exjilain ^adis sene as a means, as 
pas^ajrcs by which jiva goes to Brahman dwelling in 
thehe.irt Jiva may sleep in the I’niitat and Biah- 
inan at the s.ime time, the last two forming as jt were 
a hall and a bed therein. Thus, pva apjnoaches by 
ineaii'' of nadl.', and 1 eposes in Brahin.in m the 
l•*lUlt it so tliat, tho different places serving different 
piuposcs, a conjunction of them all is meant heie 

For this reason also : from Hun is the waking (Hi u g ) 

“ W hen they have comeback from the True, they 
know not that they have tome back from the 'J'riie" 
In these woitls the s'niti d( dares that jiva wakes 
fion. Braluinm. T'hertfoie tho conjunction (of all 
the places^ must be meant here If, indeed, an 
alternation IS iiieani. then the interpietation is open 
to eight objections To hold, in the fiist place, as 
one of the alternatives, that jiva lies in the nadis 
only at one time, is to detract for the tune being 
from the y;rma fiitii, authority of the statement that 
he lies in tlve Puntat and Brahman, and to admit 
that they are false, which no one ever suspects And 
then again to hold, as tho second of the alternatives 
that Jiva lies in the I’untat and IJrahman is to grant 
to the statement the authoiity denied to it hefoie and 
to deny the falsity whicli w’as asetibed to it before. 

Thus to mteipret the passage as ]>ointing to an 
alternation is to subject tlie statement that -Jiva lies in 
the Puritat and Brahman to fimr objections the 
abandoning of what is i»\mnfo(h‘ evident, the admit- 
ting of what IS not evident, the admitting again of 
what has been abandoned, and the abandoning of 
what h.is been admitted. Similarly, it may be shown 
that the stktement that jiva lies in the Nadis is subject 
to the same foar objections Thus the interpretation 
of a passage Us pdinting to alternation involves eight 
objectionable points. Therefore, when a conjunction 
IS possible, it is improper to resort to alternation. 

A. Mah'adeva S'a'stei, b. a. 


{To he CohhnuedJ) 
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!^1VaGXAXA SIlJDIIlAll 

or 

\liUL XANTIU SIVA CnAIHAIl 


Al)\ \[TA LAKSHAXA— SOITIA ll 

Adikarana. ^ 1. 

{Cunhnui (I Jtofii jiayt IIL) 

(Joi>\ UlL\lH;.\ 10 'IJIL WOJiLD, 

( 1 ) e-ooO r€\)(r uj(rSj 
y(rif(Ltrtu 

ei* S /7 €lj iS fi ^ ^ lePJT tfi ^ ^ uSl 'HP 

eS 

fSe^nij'^ir u)ny)^Sy S 'HP ^ gar <hp j 

'ihjf/r Q//e)(^u> 

Oiu.' with the woild, cuul ditteient and botli^ The 
liglit tran<sceiidciiit, 

'Pile Lord wlio guides souK inmiinorcible, lu obedience 
to Hib Will ((Agnia) .md each one’h karma , 
The Xirmaln licuig, untouehod by the detects of 
His cieatuies , 

Supreme He stands, bocoudless, pervading all 

Noth 4 — The .latlioi expands tins one \eiao into fetan/a^ iiiul 
the duHioii by comm is blio\\> the \ uiou^ paiLs ot the {same. The 
primary division is into V adikarauas, and the readei is a&ked to 
follow this with the Sna^nanaliutha Sutia 'ind oliiirnik.i and adi- 
karanas and illusnatioiH Wo i;ue \oi} tew notob, a^i the sub- 
ject 18 more or lesss fully treated m m\ eduion ot bun juanulntiham 

We will also lefer to tlio leideis which ajipeuied m the pai^ob in 
this Ma'^ni/ine in \olI[on Mind and Bod^ ’ “The two (Joi is ’ 
“(lodandthc Woihl’ pp Id, 67, 37 All knowledge is Kt.itise, 
and thetVue purpo'io ot IMiiloaopln and llehifion is to seek the 
relation thitsub^i^ta between man and the woihl uid (jod , and 
from the rel itioms dodu'.ed we jiioceod to irovcin o u hie and iruide 
our actions In dlhcu«^^'n^; these rehiiioua., sonic people den\ the 
existence of i>oin» o e oi othoi, some all. ot tiie&e tnintt^, and Mime 
in dointt so, assert the identity ot the one with the othei Most 
people do not however keep the div i^ions and ^tihtln laiuiia sep uate, 
and they confound andconfuftc s<nno and all of them Now vve 
shall bt.ito some of these cpiebtions di&tinctlv. 

1» Whether the eVisteneo of all or anv aue or any two is acep* 
ted or clemccP 

2 Whether between anv two 

(1) Both are reirardod un ^^ebstaneo^ 

(2) Or both are r^^jrarded onlv as phenomena 

(3) One IS substance and the othci phenorn ma 

(4) One IS substance, anothei ib attubu/o 

3 What lb the relation between these sots 

(a) . Whether order in place Coexistenee 

(b) Order in time, Succession oi cause and effect 

(c) . Or any other 

36 


1 WlittliPi (1} as between feubstaiico nnd attn buto, subisUnce 
and pbeij oiioiia, caubo and effect, Mibbtancc and cause alone aio 
leal, attiibutc* jihonoiiu iia and effect arc uni cal (2) wlictliei the 
lattei aie leal, and the fuimcr unreal 

All these .lie distinit yuostions and leqmie distinct answers. 
And if one wishes to bo c vact, he inu&t tiv and answer these ques- 
tions 

llie 2iid 3uti.i i‘5 the Sutra which (1 i-lus-«c*s tins Relativity, Ojr 
name fni tliN n lation is '£] ns Adi tufa leluion differs 

fKiiii th.it ot cveiv other scliool though ir slio\\> the way cO reaou- 
( de all tlu “C* ^ihooK In u ceptmg the element ot tiutli couLaiiiecl 
1‘ (.'Cll 

M\Y\V\DI% OBJKCTIOV ANSTVEliED 

2. VVlieu all the vodas proclaim the Oneness of 
(jiod without a second w’hy do jou postulate a second 
by sjiedkiDir of His Presence in Souls ® No. You uiis- 
ri'ud the Vedas They only declare that xhere is only 
( 'ne (jod relation to tlie souls is that of the letter 
(A) to other letters. 

GOJi IS Air. AVI) KOI \LL 
As the soul IS attached to its Il-vius and organs 
(ph)sical body) and is yet separate iiuiii the body, so 
also IS Isa attached to the souls. However, the souls 
cannot become God, and God cannot become the soals. 
God is one and different fiom the souls. 


2ncl Adikarana. 

How God agitates souls \^D Kvema. 

4 This Soul, subject to good and bad Kama 
endures birth and death, and pleasure and pain The 
soul enjoys the fruits of Karma through the Power of 
God, lu the same way, as a King metes out reward and 
panishment in this rauudan'* world. The fruits cannot 
attach to a future birth by the appropriate bodies etc. 
of their own force. 

The Lokayatha’s objectioks 

5. If you object to the existence of Karma, by 
saying that both pleasure and pain aie only natural to 
us, then natural characteristics must be liarmomons. 
Men should not be subject to pain and pleasure which 
differ. You again point to a natural fact ouch as water 
becoming fragrant when flowers are soaked in it and 
becoming warm when heated 

Man is DirfESEKT rsojr HIS ATTAC HIIEXTS. 

AND MUST BE IKTELLIGEXT. 

6 Just SO , the water becomes fragrant or hot, not 
by its own nature but by its attachments. So also the 
two Kinds of Karma become attached to the soul. 
Pains and pleasures cannot attach themselves to a 
non-intelligeut, uou-conscious substance. 
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ANOTHKK OBJECTION TlIEllK I"! NO I’L'TLRK 
STATE. 

7. It is again objected that a man’s effort is the 
caose of his earning wealth and enjoying pleasure The 
indolent can never gam nor can tney enjoy If other- 
vriee, persons must secure wealth, who do not possess 
iudnstry and effort. 

The same answered 

8. To this we reply that a man’.s effort or indolence 
u the result of his prevmis Karma. Then again, when 
ft nan is most industrious in the pursuit of wealth, 
anddenly he becomes indolent Then again wealth 
secured after great effort is suddenly lost by fire or 
theft etc. Beside^, the most indolent are also rolling 
in luxury. 

How Kauma acts. 

9. Gain and loss and pleasure and pain, age and 
death all these six become attached in the Momb. He 
must go through those of a nece.ssity. They are .he 
result of the Karma effected in a previous bi rtli Results 
of present Ka ’ma will be manifest in a future birth 

Ax Evample. 

10. Karma being acts of the body, how wa.s the 
body caused yon ask. The karma of the l.iit body 
causes the new body. They are mutually connected as 
cause and effect, as the seed and tree mutually esuse 

each other. 

How ODR PUTL’EB IS FORMED. 

11. If past Karma is eaten in this birth, how do 
you get seed for a future birth you asK This Karma 
consists of acts producing pleasure or pain. These 
acts caused the present body and in performing them 
again, other acts are formed. It is impossible to act 
without giving rise to other acts. Hence the connec- 
tion. 

The A30VE point ilicstrvtbd. 

12. As the fruit of husbandry yeild us food for 
present enjoyment and seed for tomorrow, so also, our 
acts also account fo ' onr present mjoyment and form 
seed, the f > Ait of which will he enjoyed in a future 
birth. This is the eternal order of Karma. 

KoTW:— T he three kmds of Karma and their definiium have t j 
lia borne in mind. Sanjita karma fono*fr8 one from birth to butlu 
Aerapta karma is formed out of San;iita and ia the direct cause of 
ihe Mx worlds and onjo}miet ts one is bom to in the present 
OsMenoe* Akamia Karma is the seed gathered for a future sowing 
wliBe OD enjoying. From the beginning of this adikarna to this, the 
Siddaiitis position is eetabtished as against the Lolayata. 


Good and vad DtimED 

13 Kavnia aro either good or bad, porforniod 
\Mtliout harmony by the iiund, speech nnd body By 
karma jou do good to all ‘^entierit i^reatures. By 
Bad karma, you injure all The Supreme Lord under- 
stands jour deserts and makes jou suffer oleasure or 
pam accordingly. 

Noii-s.—Thc definition of (lood and Km!, and Wioiig^ 

Ihinyam and Papam as hoieni lias to hr* noted caiefull) Ifc 
iSihoduiiiu of acU >1111011 gi\e pleasure or pain to all and eveiy 
sentient cioaturo >\ irhin one’s on n spheie, and one’s own pleasuie 
and pun is hIko iiuolved Hnniatiit) ih so tied fcii at ono cannot 
ihnik of Ins own i^ood oi his own loss absolute!} It on!} when 
,i man ,udgcs of his act in ilieir eiTect on the whole oi humanity, 
that he can be judgimj; uj-hil} , In oui Mew ot ruiuamaiul Papain, 
tli«Mlmn<' ot good is enjoim <1 \ posit*\e dnt} , as ninth as the 

ufraiiiiiio fiom omI oi injur\. Tlo I of 32 Dhanmis oi chanties 
cuiitauih t>oi} one of those aetne duties wlncli a innu tan tluiik of 
to honeht his fellow creatures b\ remoMii^ their sufferings and 
adding to thou pleasure, *] h • solo trait of the Saintly consists in 
tlnm o\er flowing Lo\e towanls liumanit} and thou pain and soirow 
at ^hmr fallen biethren 

S<u.ii Unu|i.\thi Ke.iil in} linclici olwi\ationsi at pp 100, 200, ir 
^oI J. 1 most panicd to see tl'c pluaso “ ilesmni; ilie ^^elfare 
of all” Ilk Git.i chap V 25 uiom s.ipicuily c\[)1iMU(‘(1 to iiioiin ‘ injui* 
uif? none” This sort of tcndeiiO} ituiks the f.ill m Hindu 

Kthics .Hill some of the ’.i'pioiHii>s l(>velle(l at Uiiuln Quietism die 
not aliojfcthcr uinh'seni'il \\ iio could do a sicaici harm to society 
ih.iTi 1)\ the poiioitc'd i'\]iiau.itioii ol the Git.i passat'o as s'lien 
almu'? A p >siti\c injui'cnon le do unod to all is construed into a 
inert’ in^atitc injunction to in]iirenoiiP And him can troubles 
of tho sinning and soironnijt Immanily ruffle the undisturbed 
calmness of sneh a saiiir ' IVc hai e elsewhere jiomtcdont that 
such a caliimess uill not luoveiu a man from a rebirth but it 
Old} piesai'i’s tho stoim that is to follow. Woe, Woe to those uho 
Mould follow out such ' icws Ilf calniuef.® and sa)ni]iiies<. ' ’ ' 

1 1 The Pui'va Mun.uisaka’s objection answered. 

H<nv dues Cod mete onf- the fruit of Karina you 
ask He doe^ so, as Ho jwrv.uics all and out of his 
Love to Ills creature*, so that they may attain freedom. 
He blesses those who do good and'afilicts those who do 
wrong. 

God'* was aui ale lovf. 

15 It is orA of Ills Love, He puuishea the wicked. 
Ho piiuislie* thbse w Im do wrong and m.akes them 
nieod their ways and do right All his acts therefore 
How out O’ Hi 3 Love 

Ak illcstkation. 

16. Parents chastise their refractory children. Is 
this not out of love’ God’s anger is also similarly 
manifested. 
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Further obiectioks aksvvkrep 

r/&i8 Acts themselves produce fiuits,iio God 
IS iiece&sary you say. But these acts thenisehes jue 
lost to view even here Yon furthei iiisUnce nmiioie 
and medicine which die and produce result-) But 
this rule does not hold s^ooil in every case , as wlieii 
you give food and betel to a starving man. 

Fueihki’ answers. 

19 Further the example of manure and nieJicii'e 
is not a proper one Bur if Jon still say there a>o 
instances where acts pei formed in one place produce 
fruit in another, such as gifts bestowed here at yajrias 
etc, yet these are found to neiish even here How 
can they produce effects m an another woild’ 

The same argument continued 

20 You say that all these acts leave their impress 
on the doer’s mind, and are leprodiiced from th^ iniad 
in another birth. If so, .sir, the heaven and hell and 
earth attained to by the \ irtuous and vicious resolve 
into your mmd and they were bom again from \oiir 
mind My dear sir, sour woids are wonderful ' 

God is the Surebme Lw. 

2 1 , The gift and giver, the rites aud receiver, all 
perish , as such an Eternal Kiiower who can mete out 
good and bad is necessary. All good actions are the 
ordinations of god. He who follows His Law, will 
also be freed from his disease. 

How ? 

22. Souls enjoy alone in conjunction with body 
and organs, place and time and order, action ind 
object ; all these latter are non-iutelligent and caunot 
attach themselves to the Soul of their o.vn accord. 
The soul being bound cannot choose these of its own 
power. As such the Infinite Being brings about their 
union by the Supreme Power of His Law, (Agnja 
Sakbi) and out of His Supreme Law. 

Love is Law. 

28, Good behaviour. Love, GracOvAohara, com te- 
ous reception, amity, good sense, blameless austerity, 
chanty, respect and reverance and intelligent truth- 
fulness, faultless Sanmjasa, humility, if these constitute 
blameless Virtue, they aie also the ordinances of the 
Loving Lord. 

J M. N. 

(2*0 he Continued,) 


thayumanavau poems 


(OmtinneiJ from 9o) 

Qu¥jQffir$ ^irsoir 

Qtujfifitu A UL evLon uj 

LDnfXrgn tJCW LOtT^GSiUJ 

tujrujQ/fi^jti iBiLLj 
esiLLiU lotfmiu&Liuu 

ufTQ^ unOjr&r 

Uftir jsseirenQ^ir 

0lLtItbj€0rfi 

eSsFSJ c^hsO^ 

Qsirioeo sajis&o^ 

Qatreo£0 U3ir€s>ujuS^ iBiiS^Qtusjr 
uSuut^ LOUJSBIQ GiMa^Q^Setr 
ibillS Qi^irsetrQujB Qu/SGfiff 
O^/fiau ^p4>Saj iSifiD QLDtuu2e& 

3par Oanpiu ^60ffffQu> 

130. 0 Chithaiiaiida Siva of all gracious Ilia ! 0 
The Pure Unknowable PaiabrahiDam ! The aim of 
my embodied existence is, I set, that i should, by 
means of satvic predominance, place myself in the 
turiya state of Thy Thought of perfect innoc'mce* 
like that of a mad man or a demonuic or a child and 
become absorbed and self-devoted to the school of 
Thy devotees, quite legardless of the circumstances 
of this mundane life ; but, \et, how was I destined to 
struggle and get through this illusory mava '-"orld ? 
Its natural history is greater than the Mahabharata 
or the allegorical story of the brahmin named Kdtif 
IFzll Thou tell me how i did deserve this con- 
ditionality in spite of Thy Resplendent Eternal 
Existence as the Inner-Soul to bhe universes ^ 

Is rn y mind to be doomed to such allurement still ? 
Ob ’ Lord, is this the reward due co one who is 
possessed with absolute reltatice on Thy Grace 

ufirQfiS ^KfSFLLiu OtB/Su 
Qsirsu,^ 

uffp €uffp piistS^ 

UiSip (SfSt^p 

ssainp €ujr&J 

;5F0io gViiu-*® GittiisSvtiujp 
psSjS (^uusuL^ Sjfi s^9€jj&rff 

^Vide 129th verse with notes, 
t This is 23rd story in the Gnana Tasishta 
t The saint in verse 130 and similar verses simplj his 

anxieties to the Snpieme at the same time alive to the sttipendons 
evils of maya and the effects of his own karma. 
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Qfirosrui ii'Ctiajs «u®ffln'sO«n® 

Qixirm i^niBLD 

«B!L9)u jfti^ojerr 
Qffirui QfffC SnuT(Swa'riu> 

Qfies Qpt^^evQps wiiS 

Qeuu(jfi sg ^iSku.&t es!ns(^Q&i^ 

0^/f«V g/Oild-l-l Alffir (eUJOJUSU 

(Ssegiu sSsiir^Qui 

lol C) Chitluiiandsi SivH ut all ^rracious lilii ' 0 
The Piii'e Unknowable P.irabialitnani ' f-rlon be to 
Thy pure everlasting giace. 0 The ■wearer of ihe 
cool mbon on Thy Braid’ Ido always adote Thy 
manifestation as Holy Uakshina-Muity unihr the 
sacred banyan tree in the North in order to svinbohzo 
by Thy Chinmudra the blessed Mauna-Giiana to tin- 
Great sages Sanaka &o, which unveiled at once the 
real Tnaning of the mrwl v.ind* Ah’ adrninable 
were its results ^ The of death, Yainn^ witlidiew 
from his c'ruel work and confined Inmndf to hl‘^ buffalo. 
All alien religionists humbled thonr^clvcs down 
shame-faced say, the unholy JlLaiahrahmaiadhsf 
calling themselves the ninmala God , or those qmbbl- 
mg bigots who indulge themselves in vain contra- 
vers’wS with jugglery of technical words. 

sfff m/rff 

eiwmlear Oujir^Quiirifiujfr sfftr 

y,0Qupp tveiru irirsSii 

OojJSFGTffreif w<10u 

^nsira^ih ui^sQesj^Sem SeasPteafr Qtudtm 

LOeiiifiUieo SjiD^&nr^cD €utij(si(^ co/iOu/rgv 
Gpan® qei^OiOiEiQW ss^issj /BitQesr 

€ir/b0U5UJp Qpujens (-5^®.) 

A'gara-Bhuvanam (The manifested world j 
The Secret of Chitharnbarann 

132. 0 Thou most devoted Friend of Thy lovers 
who are accomplished by the uttering of the Holy 
Syllable in univeisal Yoga ana to whom theretore^? 
this manitested world has become the universe of 
eternal bliss ! 0 Thou Friend of even me ! 

* It can be understood only by the initiated 

tit IS by bhavana (Conception) that bhavanara is ottained by 
tbe help of the Diwne Arnl, Th?iefore try and try o^er and o\er 
again to see the Lord of Lo\e m all and all will become to you 
the Lord, the Brahm See the a$p called ‘ Vetnvan * P c f. Notes 
to verse 95. 


0 ilock of endless BIl^'^, Thou ]>ervadest the i)hoh 
uniiPUi oj hodij and souls oven as tlio sweet fragrance 

the half-opened buds IjoaiUitully bhap(‘d like the 
tinklint: bells 

LLnest^p iS&vujffS 

iLS S^Qlosv aftiLun^ 

IL0L. GanuSp QpQea 

Lo/7 6?pGu‘^(g) siSfvisiUUJi! 
iSeffuripp til as* uUu-ra eS0^^ 
rfsn:i*^0LD/r 6ir?7 p r^Qeif 

asSue^fiP eunfosrfsj^a atlissu QuQp. 

133. 0 The animating Principle of all co-oxisteut 
souls in all thoir difft*r(‘nt conditions of evbsterrce! 
0 The KuTTial Aiirnida ’ OTlip Absolute Intelligence 
bejond all inotliodsot logic ’ 0 the limitless Satasat* 
with no l!(do\v unr Above ^ 0 (Jod illuminm^ the 
Glorious Temple of (irac(‘ ^ OThe Supreme Hononn 
Thou hast chosen to exalt me and place me in 
the beatitic legion oi Thy devotees, so that 1 might 
not iiear the pain of a deer .separated from its 

klild 

0 Thou Flint of Blis*^ supreme generated out of 
Thy own Grace 

QupSsflfijp LT^OsijainQbif iLipjSp 

GuficTjr j uiffasii/5jS Quad 

i£t>ff;SsOa GaiieirSsifr 

QioQtivarp euirfiGpurj^, Otmjjtu waGsaua 

^esipaupS an* /S$*S€s>p7^ Ssmp 

LK^TH-rL^eoGuap ^lo*u 
(up^hsnriq/s 03/7^ suQu 

124. 0 Boundless Ananda of endless Beatitude 
that doat trifle away att the excellent gifts of this 
sadhana weild ^ 

^Tht* epichtt *batam* if^ frener<ill} npplie^^ to jivatms oi 8oal« 
in this school But the feaint Ijeautifulh uses the term to devote 
the Paramatma (Supreme Sua) albo A.jf\atma le from the 
stand point of itg anubhava /jailed ‘satasat’ (satasat), for, in the 
course of sAdana or evolution it xs o«e\^Hh ‘aaat' (maya >iorld) 
and in the Sadhui or Adiaita Stt'Mtyujrja Mukti, it becomes one 
xci^h sat (God) Likewise the Supreme Paramatma may, from the 
stand point of drd«pava, be called ‘ Satasat * too ; for, He is one 
«if/i atma m Its hhanda state < e one with ‘asat^ or igxiorance 
though free from it and in His Am^jiahi He is one mth a Jivan- 
Mukta (emancipated atma) in its (atmas) bright state of Stiamyujya 
t. e, one w ith each aoul-asat though untainted by it, 

t The Fara-sakii though xnse|jarab1e and indivisible from Parama 
SHa (Supieme Sat), Yet Faiama Siva is said to be independent in 
nature and existence and power and the Pari-sakfci a dependent on 
Him (Vide ‘Goun-Iila Samanditha Hoortham' in Siva-Parakra- 
mam. 
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0 Providential Lord that dost, out of pure Grace, 
constrain Thy advanced Siva-yogius towards Thyself ! 
0 Blissful Omnipresence resting beyond the plane of 
maya which is replete with imlhons of illusory pheno- 
mena! 

0 The Ancient Resplendent Love* of Bliss wkoie- 
in do merge the myriads of different cieeds just 
like the rivers empty themselves into the Great Ocean * 

QiitQiQu)Qpsijii uSpfi Qf^siS 
iu0toOT^«9<Br esrQ/tEnzp^ fiopp s/rig) 
Qupwpia s^uSktaj aSkiQuaet eunpu 
QupjBajfniCa eiiriusuirpu Guia irirsiF 
*irpsQu)it 6BI pj^Ottar ssr SD—Ojir isiP^eu 

passesa(i^u.fiB ^aOLoeireS pt—se^ss Q»ps 
QwpsStm LOifp^ffLCur Giuldld G^is^tc 

OeubSiurs oiiBpOejTfsiGp c^i/eo etiittpQej (*s-5») 

0 tho Ninmnla one, possessing the Divme G ^ace and 
wearing the cool moon as Thy Head ornnment ' Thou 
didst manifest Thy spiritual nature to Thy devotees 
under the banjan tree in the North and revealed to 
them Thy sacred symbol of < lunmudra which changed 
and deified their human nature. This silent teaching 
of Thmo disclosed to us at once tho final Truth that 
the next step or Sadana to inoksha consists in the 
harmonions state of Thy Silent Merlltation, 
wherein alone Thou wilt be inanitest and disceinible 
to Thy devotees. And Thou wilt not show Thyself, 
0 The Eteinal Immutable Lord, either to the rare 
Vedas or to the different leligions not two of which 
agree in Thy vcorship or to those obstinate contraver- 
sialists who simply contend avamst one another in 
words or mdnlge themselves in bate faced techin- 
calities. 

R. Shoxmogam Mudalue 

(To he Loniiiuieil ) 


* When love to all creatures increases, tho Jove leaves the lover 
in the common platfoim where all cieeds and ^iltehgions become 
truths and truths of various stages le Dasa Tnj.rga , or Saha 
n^arga ; or Satputra marga— all which lead to tite Highest Truth or 
Stage the San-mmga So the several i eligions schools or faiths are 
mere steps lower than the higbei one and each low er step cannot 
be avoided jnst as much as hoij-hood cannot have been avoided in 
attaining the old age Thus cveiy lower step is a necessity to 
reach the higher one and all the lower steps ore indispensable to 
souls for getting at the Highest Sa7i)m/ ga aforesaid, w hereby alone 
the FarabrahmCiU can be reached 
36 


PQR.RA-NAN-NUliRU. 


This Four Hikdeud I.vkics. 

By G U Poi'B, M. A , 1 ). D lUrLIOL COlI. , 0.\FOR/». 


The Pandiyan, Nedum Cenyan 

In coubiJenng the kings and chief t.iius cvbbrated 
in ancient T<nnil song the first place must be g'veu to 
thi.s great king and hero, — the Paudian -Nedum 
Ceiyian, whose praises are sung also in the ‘ ten Tamil 
Idylls.’* He is said to have gained a great victoiy in 
early life at a phico called Talai Alamjanam, where 
ho defeated the Cera and Cora kings, and seven other 
ot the minor ina.]esties of the south. He is landed by 
fo»r minstrels in this collection , but tlie UteJninented 
Snndaiam Pillai R.ii Babadui, published aiticles m 
the Madras Christi.in College ^^Ligazuie i^Maicliand 
August I&OP, in which, with an absti.ict rd the 
lengthy poems in this kiiig'« honour f found in Pattu- 
Pa’ttu\ a summary of his hittory is given Nothing 
could really illustrate the life and condition^ of ancient 
South India like a full .sud literal tianslatiOi of 
that has been sung m honour of this aln ost forgotten 
chief and warrior. It seems humiliating to recoid the 
fact that his name is found ni no list ot the Pandiyan 
rulers, and we are left to ooujecture that it is but an 
epithet applied to him, while his real name hco perish- 
ed ’ ‘Ceriynn’ means ‘ the Flounshing.’ and is a 
title giver to any ot the Pnndiyas. or Madura Kings; 
while * Nedum” merely means ‘ t ill ’ or ■ great ’ He 
is said to have been a great fiiend of poetsj though 
nothing ot his own has been pieseived save one small 
but beautiful lyric. (73.) His generosity was greatly 
celebrated. 

The following lyric is addressed to this king by a 
poet, of whom nothing is known exr ept the two poems 
in this collection. The verses in a remaikab’ way 
illustrate the supreme importance to the people of 
South India of Irrigation Works, which the pcot <3 
most anxious to impress upon the youthful sovereign, 
who was more given, it may be, to the shedding of 
blood, than to the construction of works fur the dis- 
tribution of water. to the fields of his subjects. 

• This IS the famous Pattu-Pa'ttu, or ten songs Ih^y are by 
different pccts In the paper on Kalilat an account of one of these 
is gi\cn ‘the iiijjhknd song,* 
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The vast importance of irrigation has been recog- 
nised by all rulers of South India, though their cons- 
tant wars have often prevented tteir ioiog efficiently 
what they knew should be done. This piece is m 
Tam^il a really magnificent bit of sage advice, ex- 
pref-sed in highly poetical and forcible terms. The 
whole land was then as now divided into ^ the good 
lan.d^ (Nanjey)^ or the alluvial soil along the banks of 
rivers and m the deltas, which could always be irri- 
gated, provided the necessary reservoirs and anicuts 
were provided; and ^ the poor land^ (Pimjej/), which 
was solely dependant on rain. Very extensive irriga- 
tion works were carried out by the ancient king's of 
South India, who had at their disposal large trea^^ures 
and an immense amount of foiced labour; but the 
works m the delta of the Godavari and in the districts 
through which the Kaviri and its tributaries flow, are 
unrivalled in any age of South Indian history. 
Wherever this is attended to, the Government will be 
successful in securing the happiness of the people^ 
who will not be ungiateful to those that secure their 
temporal \velfare An old Indian almost grudges any 
expenditure on the part of the Government which does 
not aid in bringing out the wonderful resources of the 
lanu. The great remedy against famine is, and always 
has been, irrigation. Considered in this light, this 
old lyric possesses singular interest. 

On the Necessity of Irrigation. 

[P. P. 18.] 

* Descendant of the Mighty Ones, who put beneath 
their feet 

The wide extended earth, girt by the roaring sea. 


Ten tunes a hundred million ^ears 
Prolonged be thy mighty ^^way ! 

Thou art the victor king of the citj' rich. 

Whose moat is filled with both small ana great, 

Whose mighty guarded wall to heaven uplifts itself ^ 
Dost Thou desire the wealth of all tins world 
And of the worlds beyond 
Or ^\lsh to overcome #*11 Kings 
And hold them "'neatli Thy sway , 

Or seek for glory and good renown ? 

Then Mighty Ruler, listen to my song, 

Who give to frames of men the food 
They need, these give them life ; — 

For food sustains man^s mortal frame 
But food IS earth with water blent . 

So those who join the water to the earth 
Build up the body, and supply its life. 

Men in less happy lands sow seed, and watch to skiea 
for ram, 

but this can ne’er supply the wants of kingdom and 
of king. 

Therefore, O Ceriyan, gx'eat in war, despise this not; 
Increase the ret^ervoirs for icater made 
Who bind the water, and supply to fields 
Their measured flow, these bind 
The earth to them. The fame of others passes swifir 
away. 
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Siddhanta Beepika. 


MADRAS, DECEMBER 1390. 


SAINT APPAR. 


II 

The spot lit which our saiut landed after escaping 
the perils of the sea is called still to this da"^ -sroir 
Ca;/c6fltlt_(r«w@uuiJ3, " The village of landing.” And 
it is a remarkable fact how many of the incidents in 
the lives of our saints have left their mark on the very 
geography of South India, in addition to the fact 
there are local celebrations in almost every shrine 
where these incidents have taken place And we 
offer this fact to those who would deny the antiquity 
of these saints and their influence on the lanc^ and the 
people. We will refer to more such facts as we 
proceed. 

On landing he was met by a most joyous and enthu* 
siastic crowd of devotees and taken to the shrine of 
Tirupadiripuliyur (New Town, Cuddalore) where he 
lovingly addressed the Unseen Helper in the following 
words. 

mgQtuars OtssB^nfunriqu-ar (i(^erjSssii^tu 
ufeisihusnu.^ jss/sfiadr uiarfi^ireB^ig 
Qmtirdif ^sauiiuaini jrmudr ^(^Ciunf^MuLfeSj^is 

jfiSsarair tS^is^nrsa fiar€inf.QiLirAs^sQe. 

He our Mother, and Father, He our brother and sister 
He, The creator of the three Worlds, if we can 
remember in our heart. 

The Beloved of the Gods and the Dweller of the 
Flower City. 

Will be the Unseen Helper of all. 

«RSnri< 7 tf fJiexTWLj^aQfidr airngOiu^B^fi 

ua^iSuLftS^ir 

ditSuiSptuaeDU) miisGpmjpi'isaiiiiQtr. 


Troubled by the evil ways of the bigote<l Jains 
I reach Tiiy Feet, the Soiu’ce of all Salv,ition 
Thou didst smash the body of the evil Rakshasa who 
shook the Rock 

Save me. Thou Dweller on the Flowery City from 
future biith. 

This last stanza by the way among others clearly 
refers to the fact of his having been a Jam once, and 
having come back to the fold of lliudnism again. From 
this place he went to Tiruvadigai, where the people 
gave him a most magnificent reception, and visiting 
the God of that place, he expressed in the Hymn that 
he sang there what every one who has gone through 
the same sad experience, must have felt. 

Qoj/S^s aj s^eSertp Q^yiiiv&'ir&isr sSiruL-pprSsr 
Oeueir Qarp/i^^Sssru 

'^QuT^iuireS @8s)ru4»' ^/i^iu/iSswu Quntak/Spp^ 
03sBru 

'jfifp siSuS B latLasspsx^ lu^ujsau ujunBes'S 
mmakpnm p appear 

er^OsBf. sippa^ aSeaptuesr psF Ssr Qe^en^Qic^air 
uaart^s^ep ainQp, 

He asks indeed how he, poor self, ignoramt of his 
own bondage and the cause thereof, could have 
gotten the God of God'<, The Golden One, The imper- 
ceptible, and the Glorious and Infinite Being, and 
should have spoken ill of Him too 

The tortures he inflicted on our saint and the miraou- 
lot^ escape be had frotr them all, and his far sprei^ding 
fame soon created a revulsion in the King’s feeling 
towards him, and he also revert jd to Hinduism and visit- 
ed our saint at the very place. As a reparation for his 
past misdeeds, he built a new shrine called 

Gnnathara Yichchnram, out of the materials of 
the demolished monasteries at Patalipntra. 

And Saint Appar from that time afterwards till his 
final release from this mortal coil, commenced his 
preparations fiom shrine to shrine meeting devotees 
everywhere and confirming them in the faith, and 
enacting snndiy miracles, hat above all uttering things, 
and leading a lif<> of extreme simplicity end parity 
which must have won for him more hearts than all his 
miracles 

At Tirntunganai madam, he prayed to God that he 
may be marked with the trident as a symbol of his 
having been saved. He was soon attracted to the 
Great Temple, Chidambaram and be visited it again and 
again in bis wanderings. And our sacred historian is 
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hiui&cH m idptuves lu de'^cubing liia first vi&ifc, and 
tbe ih} thill of the ver-os is tli<it ot a ttiumphal 
maicli Ills flight touches at p.unting the scenery 
that inci our saint's eyes as he neaied Oiiiddinb<train 
are excellent And who is not aifectod even to-day as 
one bits m a lailway ti.un, and nears the place, and 
the gioup ot some ot the most magmficont Towers 
rijSing out of a dense shade ot I'alin gio've with the 
green erneiald ot Paddy fields ending all round, 
the effect is really wondeitul to behold on a innid 
attuned to the beauty ot nature. 

And his fiist verse in the hyum addressed to God 
Natal a]ah strikes the Keynote of the mystery of this 
Temple itself. 

uguLDi'L.Qi—ssr uoldQp^ uaUiQajt^ 

(tfiPpGeti QppscQtirSiMS^ luuueip pa^Semp 

Jtippita^sir (g)L,iJO'i/'«*Wuir ^p.iuGaii em eui?p<>iiirGp, 

.As Ignorant people thinks He is not the saguna 
Brahm but the supreme Being (Para) Himself Ac 
the same time, He offers Himself m the Supiemc fonu 
of the Yogi of Togis (Paramajotri), fot the love, 
•*011+ mplatiou and worship of his devoted Bhaktas, 
and when loved in this Form, lie gives freedom to 
them as He is Eternally Free God (Mukta) , and all 
this becau'se He is our truly Heavenly iatlier (Atta). 
That love is the root and basis of all upasana and 
contemph.^iou in Chany a, Kr>y.i and Voga and Gnaua 
is also well set forth here, and unh'S love inflates 
him, even the Yogi with all his powe’ 5 will be nieiely 
as sounding bras’! 0. tinkling cymbal end the auster- 
est ascetic who gives his body to be burned, cannot 
hope to reach His Feet if not possessed of this 
essential reqnivite. 

* “ etevGu eSpan ‘^eop^B lujxp^L,® 

QuiK^Gunp sareSp Qui'/Suj ejjtutSgitr^, 

j/arQuir ®0S lug's! 

QnjtsrQuittiii iLaSijS^ser Qtujjs Otuirem^Gp 

(Tirn mantra). 

Our own saint says elsewheie. 

“ jf^ruffew s^Jis! pp ppesnsi 

Saru aa^LotSj^ fifGtat ” 

Oissig SSssueair 

LitQSp^m Ouir<w0ir ^enu-u 

• 3ven though with bones for fire word, the flesh is torn~to lines 
and burnt like gold m lire, except to those who internally melt 
themsehes intaXove, God is not accessible. 


Qsn'p Qliji ^Qsisei gnp^oib Gss^SQasar 
giir^u<t Sppen uiBp/BGeif^ 
jjiarnGiDtcrirja (ifitesifiOeiser 
fTg^ssr If m (gen BUS sem/S uSsuSsoGil', 

''sprii 0 OsujSi BUQi^Oeisar 
liuBpeap tifpOp^p^i^t—si qsSp'f 
B^pp 'spf^siDtrujBir Sfpp Qgeuia. 
u^;E>ei.r ,5 euBs^j ju. 6 bS<w 3 wOiu 

SltpBjLD US«GuiS0 gip^sirsBsr 
QsBp^::Qph OsB ssaQum Qi-iuSn 

unppir^ SsiQin^je uoptl^G aeB 
mirp^Bsiffs @eir0gj uurpQupG g 

Possessed of this one qiialific.ation, every thing else 
is atcaui.ible, and however poor lu everything else, 
God will not reject liiui Eyrabolism of God m this 
Temple of Temples is as the 'Supreme Yogi, the Friend 
and Eepul of theFieed, and every one can become 
even us liimself, God-like, when they try to imitate 
Hun lu His Love, in Solum Bavana. And so it was 
that the Loid Himself declared that He is one of the 
Three tlioii’-aiid Bralinuns (kiioweis of Br.»hin) of 
Tillai And we have olsewlieie said how the temple 
Itself represents the Huiiun heart, the Hnd Pun- 
danka, uod Guha and Dahara l^undarika of the 
Upanixhads, 111 which the Yogis worship Him. And 
our Saint follows with the verse. 

uBmsea* QpuiiDp Oeuip (yifipptuaar 

S^BirCueuB iceau) Gsb uSeons QsusisL-ti'sir 

Qoji—LDrih ^uiusii s>.ppSssr 
^“Ssir pp?gtir u OuBfif jgLo iDpsjptueuQ^, 

“ The thnce-niad elejihant, was by him torn up 
TJio hn ing hp<u t He evo dwells -la. 

Hun the Dancer whose Form is this all 
Will ^ ever forget and hope fo’’ grace ” 

The thrice mad elephant is the three mala covering 
the human monad, and which we can only hope to 
subjugate when we seek the grace of God. Once 
His Light enters our heart, no darkness can remain 
there. Though llo Light is ever present, we try our 
best to shut out all the avenues, and what we 
perceive is what cieeos through little chink's and 
crevices. OH how we shall be transformed when we 
allow the full Blaze of* the Loving Father to 
on ns.! 

As he went round and roand the Temple, with his 
hoe, removing the weeds and bramble*, that grew on 
the path, making’ it smoother and easier for ns to 
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fcreiicl u ii'ul follow, In', hoart ovoiflowoJ witli lovo 
and ] 0 ) mid ni oc'l.isy of iloliglit, liu poiiivd fmtli 
many .i som-^ mal vciv* in pi.uso of Hi^ Mukti 

jitSyrc^rUi uii s\5t£(gifi 

Quffiriffr iSSrtXi Un&S 4 S(g^ 'eUtCSnt ^iSu 
OuieoT^sat ijfT(eStf$(^ LL‘T ^ Q^; /letioru^sitt Lj^ 

e3<iW^LO ufteil^^ OlditsSulS flv£Qtu, 

ji.s^>qO^ cf ii.(L/Lt) jUi^sSS^ OtL air Q^f u (Lf ld 
Ojfr^Sso <0 ^ Jdrt! Q^nce^u/H^n^ CTeV OstuiULC 
0$o% fF ns r n ^ &fiTa<uFiiiu^i7^(^ 

Qi^Si^'uS ff ti emLt^eawQL^ 

iS'mp^U inOfipTitt&O (^L ^ 

Qufr(^euiu (g 

{2#r®0.13./ “ toQuf' S^SS' *f Un ps 

plT^^t^lUJ^Quj€lFI i/ 3 /' 

Ilete ihd lie utter fortli tliutfAiiions ^0// 

Dank.i Sloka whicli vei} few do not know 

t^/fluj ft &pr nj a^issif fr^(^ ft ik,si j> (l, ff ^gr tu^r^LDsg ^y) jS 

fsf iL^^csjhiituir rt-^^s 

(e ^SolP UUft^ffC^ CfT 6 y X'fifi 

Q^t) Gitn2eBr t<psr v { 

sSiu/r^Mr iti^Qps&srs ■fe!F3s)*4itp<^'px 
^si^estffeaius ssiihj^Sarp 
Oufiujii^ Qu^iituppu LjsSj^B 'Ssgru Qu^ng 
it 'Qairsusuau- iSpem^nQ ir, 

Wc now approach a moNt afToctnif!; rcimniseoiKM* in 
his lift*, namely, his rohitionship with his inungor 
contemporary, that sriltod Huld mid Son of God, 
Guana Siunbanfha, Who coiihl iniMsuro his gronrnpss 
i£ this Chilil\ lunsonaldij tom. hod tho ho.irt ol ssr di ii 
devoted s.uut ,iud vetoiaii as St. Appar, and if the 
latter ui his reUtions with him boluvod even .n, liis 
humblest hlivo, to the extent of causing lu' I’.iUn- 
qinn on his precious shouldois ? How did 'Jiiaiui S.im- 
bantha leciprocato this feoliiig « lie otnbKiood him, 
and called him ‘ F.ithei ’ (j.ui a more teudoi n.ime bo 
thought of and can anything bo sweeter than this 
picture of the Veteran old s.iiat being tMllodb’ this 
youthful Prodigy ^ tatlnn ’ ’ And it should be leineni- 
bered what the caste of St App.u and saint Sanibantha 
respective!) w.is. How well people nndt'r^tood this 
intimate relation which suhsisted betw’een these two 
is evident by the fact that elder Saint has been known 
to posterity by the very name by w’hich hewas called by 
'Saint Gnana Sambantbn The name given to him bv 
IshwHra himself was King of speei li. A’‘akisa or Navuk- 
karasn, but “ Appar ” meaning ‘ Father’, is the name 
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b) which he IS inoie popnlaily known and which "we 
have adopted .ilso for tliN article Boili ol them dwelt 
togetl'oi for some t me in Sn kari, in a bliss of love 
arid light and aftei wards they visited several shnnes 
on the banks of ihe Kuveii in company , and at the 
famous Tiiuvav aduthur.il, he composed the following 
Hyimi, 

iSiXu^ear .srxuQtiufsi <«to jaawc. irSew 0.isw(j(o u0® «— 
iS^aaUi SssTf 

S'xu&sra A&siiT 6^ ,'j p a ear p nm Sss' i ^puaut lu iSf.u.Kn stl 
«0«r 'rt.»iij«a;/rSwcf 

Qific Ouneahiru u&st fBmpp ^ir^Ofipse pp ^ffl«&)r 
uSp^tupp^eaiu isDj 

c."i 3uffvOT&r u.’ireu'Spem (Beapijeas' Gioiuaje esroiCnj itiif 

TirOtum «D_/5^ii.'/5 (oiGasr, 

He separated from the loving C/vi/d, and passing 
thiough vaiious ‘■lintie'', he reached Nallur where 
God g' anted his prayer by placing His twin Feet on the 
s.iiiit, which fact he records in the following verse 

/f’SssrT!^00 tcHLio/isiDi; ea'su.eaiii ppinr iSeo^aQji 
,§a5J&sr* esiFiassiDoippriT 

■? jp>0<5; aeBpjp'Beaeuu Qunrseiaiesteupp'in Otri^in^iSss’ 
T&fiiiineuppnir ^pin^eunGi^ 

S <‘V' JF j) iB lonaitiLO ^u.p Gpppjppp aSeartflft. irasi’ 

Gutt 'r>jajnujui3^@ 

^(j^suiB-Oiuem pS^Gutffianajppair isw^pOsu. 
Ou'^WjWjir BMnejnGp 

The Foot (The movng lilahat Padam of Muudaka 
Upanisbadl signifies the Piviiie Grace or AinlSakti. 
and the Placing of the F( it on the inmate i' the 
Highest of iiiuiation in Siuvaism, and. this initiation 
hold Kiishna icceived at the Feet of llahansln Upa- 
iininvn Hngavaii vide !Mahiiblmiat Anucusana Pawn 
p S6) 

Passing thioiigh other slmne':, ho reached Tingalur 
where a surpiise mot oui saint. Hr> saw tanks, and 
well", hostels and water pandals all named Vaki'a 
and ''Ceking for an explanation he entered the house 
)f the author o' ihc'.e chanties, a renowned Bialman 
named Appndhi He was received there most lovingly, 
and a rich lepast Wci« prepared for him When every- 
t' ing eFe was ready, the parents sent out one of 
their bov s to fetch plantain leaf from theii back gu'den 
The boy as he cut the leaf was bitten by a venomous 
snake bat the boy never paused, never cried but ran 
as fast as he can and handing the leaf to Ins mothei 
fell at her feet and died. ,The parents were deeply 
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concerned, but they were more coiicei nod that our 
revered saint wijuld not dine and so concealed tlie hict 
ot the tleuh and invited our sai it to the renast Our 
Appiir liowever divined then concern and takiiiL' the 
dead boy to the Divine Piesence, he composed liis 
hymn coinmeiicmu: with ( 

s^nnrj^'2 it(S[}/T •xktuirS afiLtrenetar 
QjjttfxrjptO (tpiLt(^iD tcff(gSb]j 

Off iS^'^ciesciu.Ssc eisiditjj^ 

OiiiifJ vtfjrjfOi trsoir tDQj^n&i^ fjnQcsr, 

And \vh(‘ii finished with 

ujEJiOc. x^'irurt ifn3^n^ iliSpjt 

UjSJilOjifSin QltiiSljrLl 0 «*TJr 

'jja ff £ 110 . U ^fnSko 

U/^O«ff€0T LOif^ajtiir O^uJ&aS^ffQGjr, 

the boy woke up as though lie was asleep, all ot t)iem 
returned home to finisli their dinner, praising tlio gieat 
meic\ c>< God that ^va^ vouchsated to them At 
firupuraiuiin, ho composed a most beautiful Hjmn, 
Nvbicb is a tavouiite with Devaram cbanteisSi m which 
ho celebrites the name ot liis loved triend and de\otec 
Appudi, (p IJo), 

yjS^iratioirSso ua$ioSiWp ^^lS»'il^sifr&d/r&T 
uaruiPds^ ^ rfi&ianirS ushblE^ vjiitD 

Q^f^xniBo tcffffu iseo Qpeier :fi c^v 

Q^^^Sarseutrifiaerr o^nffffQerr 

&^ssatmiA uj uy;,ssf^^n 

ari^&uQuitui scSOlosSuj G/^Q^frwL/ 

009u p 0 

From thence, he passed tniougli Xallui again and 
reaching the banka ot the Caiiverv, he decided to go 
to Tiruvarur, another ot the most famous shrines in 
Tanjore District famous on account ot its conneetiou 
with the great Manu luti landa Chola,"^ and famous 
also oa account cf an another great saint vSundarar 
whose favourite resort it was. Here hi^ fame 
precedeil him, avnd he was welcomed and most 
joyously received by the jl^'^'otees there and he 
celebrates them in the fallow iug hymn, ihcnlcating 
at the same time, the import uice ot huiodity, and 
subservient service rendered to BImktHS* 

• Wo heftfd from Mr. Psmstalla of Candy that there is an oM 

saivitoihriM thereabouts connected with this very Chola and his 
iou Veedi vitaakan. 


^siu usoxun ci>Q^ Q ^ ev isi. uj n <af {tsnrib 

Lj^LTUc^u O^neseii^n^^p LVwy€89f?AU 

He sjayed liere lor'^oraeume and composed several 
ot hib livnms; a tew selections fioru whicli we ^ffer 
heio. 

&pp€ijil^ ^goD ctu QunpjS 

^0Quj Quit p/8 

uripuir-ill SlTffQp^ LDfi^u Qugp/Q 

ujiosOv))^>p pijf.QtLi2fiar tut* gSNu^a u Gu>'p/8 
LDpArJ'^^^f QjITUiSfffiir €KiL!M^pn Guffp/P 
viif esr 9i/ n {£ sr Qutfpgi ir (n^fsQ ^ Quit p 8 
Qeppguit/^La qoQLTifl^^ ©<jij(26»r Qupp/S 
pgofi Qesr Quffp/8 Qun p 

uguev eu iu 6iJ€ffiP€et<i^ pngpim 
Q LgP Qp^CiitUnS&l S .Jn. tfi iij 

Q OdUi^ tSeSipajit ^ Qj)ii 

X If i./i Uti XUSSi^ppP ^ iC CoXU It G 

In the II) mil ot F’nnerLs coinposeii at Uiisj place 
also, lie illustrates tin* nchness. of the Tamil langa-ige 
in containin'' io many pryverls to illustrate the same 
subject For want of space we can give ouh one ot 
tbe verses and give all the prov'erbs Sttpai'ately> 

Quid.'SujsonLt C'aiWfflrf'jt QweSmnai ^Qua 

tt/x A/oi'ff Owes Ofisrw Mil jj/SjrsS flier 

Qintuii^si'ir tcgo/j«*G#/;Ssvi ^uSsu*..!/ Lou^aei/rM 

a>z,S^fi 0(fftpnO/iiii/is^ *i!uj*sui,r^ smoi 

Gar Jeff, 

To icfuse God IS ‘‘to eat tbe rawfruit when the 
ripe Iruit was available,” and "to leave the hare and 
toll'jw the cjow/’ and "to purchase sin, when virtue 
was ior sale,” " to seek to make a doll of rose water,” 
“ ro eutei a fruitless quarrel,” '• to milk a dry cow m 
the dark,' "to seek to warm oneself by the 
firefl), ‘ to beg in a de'^erted Village,” “ to reject 
tapas, and seek bin,” and to bite an iron rod instead 
of Sugarcane ” 

lAMIL PHILOLOGY” 


Part IL 

It was necessary for us m the first article to speak 
somewhat at length on the nature of the words 
instanced as tadhhavas by Prof. Seshagiri Sactri, on 
account of the wide-spread prejudice on the part of 
Aryan scholars in favour of our PiotessorV theory. 
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As it IS not possible within the ‘•hort compass of an 
article to notice in detail each portion of his work on 
Tamil Philology, we shall confine ourselves to \n 
examination of such portions of it as need uigent 
comment 

Our Pro'essoi’s classification of cerebrals and 
the rules he lays down for their combination arp, we 
venture to say, incorrect. He classifies d (c.), n («w), 

I (or), r (p), T v{b) as cerebrals and t n (/s), 

I {ei , n («w), as dentals, and lays down the rule that, 
except in the case of r, the dentals following cerebrals 
become cerebrals themselves, (vide the 3 rules given 
under paia 33 pp, 8-9), Accoiding to him, therefore, 
var-n-tdn {euvip's -(- ^irrar) should become vcindan 
and man + logam (toeiw + 
mannogam etc , which, we know for a 

matter of fact, is not the oa«e Bo before theijo rules 
can be adopted, we fear, it would be necessary to 
introduce some radical changes in the natuie of the 
Tamil language itself. 

One of the examples taken by the author to illustrate 
the application of his rules is the word tdndl ; bat 
this word is an elision of vdr + nal (ei/r^^anor) and 

not a compound formed by the operation of the laws 
■of word-combination spoken of by the author. And 
m philology, no less than in other subjects, exceptions 
cannot be regarded as the rule. But our Professor 
might perhaps think that the combination of hgar -f- 
iasa haiam (S-*^ + ^jrto) into iigadasaleka- 

ram by the eminent poet Katchiyappa- 

Muni is in his favour. But every Tamil scholar 
knows that was done tor the purpose of rhyme, not 
to illustrate the rule in Viras6riyara* Now, the 

famous Grammariau Puttira-Mitciian, tlie author of 
Virasdriyam, cleaily made a misf'ake in this respect j 
(see Viras. Saubi. stanza 18.) for, according to that 
rule Tamir + nddu -f- utS) should become 

* There is a popular, but unfounded, sto’-j that when the word- 
combination of Eatchyappa Muni in his Kanda Parana was objected 
by a learned assembly, the God Subramama, whose exploits he 
celebrates in hu poem, appeared before it in duguise, carrying 
the book Ytraednyam under his arm, and quoted a Sntram of it, 
which was in support of our Muni’s woid— combination of 
Ugadaaakhanim. Then the objecting parties were silenced and the 
passage of the text was passed. But, we beg leave to doubt 
whether Y&asdtiyam was anterior to Eandapuraua of Katohiapp 
' Muni— the great produotion of the 8th centuary The story, we 
believe, originated in the night preachings of P uranic Expounders 


Taminddu aud Tamir Icyam {fiLSQt-ujio) 

etc. But, tins is not the use, nor Ims it been adopted 
by any other Gr.immanan. 

Withiegaidto the classification itself, it will be 
seen that the author has ineiely followed the 
traditionary practice ot the old Grammandns, whose 
dicta We cannot always expect to be correct, and has 
not made, as stated above, any, attempt at a classifioa- 
tion at once rational aud scientific First, we take 
objection to the inclusion of I {&>] lu the class of 
dentals foi the following reasons (1) It is not 
necessai y to produce this Tamil sound by means of 
the teeth, it is conveniently and correctly pronounced 
by the tongue touching the fore part of the palate. 
Let the words allal, illai, for instance, be 
prc lounced and tested. The sound I is nearly akin to 
th^ lingual, rather the cerebr.il r, and ongm.^tes more 
or less fiom the same part of the mouth, as the latter ; 
and they are mosty substituted the one for the other. 
E g. Pidu^ (Tam.), a pioper name, = P/rrit (Sans.) ; 
1‘uja (Sans.), “kiug,”=Wja (Pali); jsal (Tam.), 
" portion,” s= pm (Lat), nilu (Tel.j,* “water,”=: 
ftir (Tarn.) , ^Uai ^Tam), “ cloth,” = a ITel.) (2) 
The letter I undergoes all those changes and modifica- 
tions indicated by the rules for word-combination to 
which the letter !(«') is subject. It is but natural 
and reasonable, therefore, that I should be classed 
along with the cerebrals I and (the .ibove said) r (3) 
Moreover, Z is one of the trills {fisanr which 

belong to the cerebral class ; the others being i r and 
r and the interchange of these four leiteis is not also 
nnfrequent in the Tamilian tongnes. (4) Besides, a 
comparative study of the Tamil and English alphabets 
itself %ill show that the Tamil I may be considered as 
the English Z, a cerebral or lingual. 

It is rather sad to see that onr Professor far from 
raising Tamil grammar to a sciertific status, as he 
had announced in the preface to his work, has 
after all followed the old grtCmmarians in ranking I 
under dentals and what is Ivorse, has even con- 
founded the cerebrel n («r) which is pecuhar to 
Tamil with the dental n («). It is quite true that the 
Sanskrit language is destitute of the sound of the 
cerebral n («») as well as of r (/») another cerebral. 
When that Aryan tongue borrowed the cerebral 
sounds form the Tamilian tongue, soqie sounds 
were borrowed in fall, and some were substituted 
by lingual or dental sounds. Thus the cerebrals 
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’ and 1 aie repliced bv the lingual I and j* or 
sJi re'spechvely, the ceielival r by tin* lingual r and the 
cerebial :i by the dental n The old San?.l'rit pos- 
sessed a cerebral I, not found in modern Sari'sknt and 
we see a sepaiate character in the Grandlia alphabet 
to denote the cerebral Z as distinguished fiom the 
lingual Z. It is not necessary to onr purpose to state 
heie, that, as for the i.'ritten language, the Grandha 
alphabet of South-lndia is older than the Devanagiri 
characteis of North-Indi.i 

It IS our Professoi's opinion, we suppose, that as 
there is no difference m sound between the cerebr<il 
n {«w ) and the dental n ( 5) m Sanskrit, the same also 
ought to hold in Tamil, and that the two letters n (or) 
and n (a) in Tamil, represent the same sound the 
two » letters in Greek , but in Tamilian languages the 
cerebral n («») is quite distinct from the dental « (?) as 
they have each adillereut character. Malay alam, not 
the “ oldest off-shoot'’ of Tamil as Dr. Gundert thiuk.s, 
but the old Tamd, and a faithful preservei of many of 
its oldest forms, lias not, it is time, a sepaiate 
character to represent the sound of tlie cerebral n 
(«r); but we know ft' has not lost its cerebral sound 
ii. Cpoken language. On the contrary, every cerebral 
sound IS pronounced more fully and clearly in 
Malayalam country than in any other p vrt of Tamil 
land In written language, howeiei, the same 
letter is used to represent tlie sounds dmital and 
cerebral as the English f, d, n. which are pronounced 
as dentals in some cases and as cerebrals m other 
ca'-es CO npare, for uis'-auce, the sounds of tongue, 
den, sou ; and mart, Guard, harn. 

Tbeiecanbe no two opinions ivspc-cting -the clas- 
sificatioh of n which, ms stated above, is pecuhor to 
Tamilian tongne.s, as a cerb’al, and it is so admitted 
by all the Tamil Gramm irians This cerebui] n («y) 
IS piobably derived from the same souice, whatever 
the source may be. from winch the cerebial r has 
proceeded “Stiictt^ speaking, therefore” as Hev. 
John Lazarus, say'-, ‘^thereis no*- a single redundant 
charector :n Tamil alphabet.” 

Therefore, I («») and n (w ) shcmld be classed along 
with tlie other six cerobials which our Professor 
mentions, viz d, n, r, 1, r, i Thus, there are uo 
fewer than eight letters &t.'nding for as many sounds 
m the cerebi al class, divided into groups of three, 
according to the part played by the tongue and the 


palate in the articulation of those sounds The order 
of their claasificatinn and division i« as follows . — 

( 1 ) d {u), n , I {st.) , 

( 2 , r [pin ietn) I 'ei), 

(3) M^)r(iP). 

The only dentals in Tamil are the two letters t (^) 
and n (?). Now, the rule in word-combination is (1), 
the dentals following the cerebrals, except the cere- 
bral-tnlls r (ff ' and i tip), become cerebrals , (2), the 
last letters of the two fii st groups giveij above viz. 

I {sir) and I [&>) which are also trills, transform them- 
selves before the dental t (a) into one of the pieced- 
ing letters, and before the dental n (?) into the 
second letters, according to the group that they 
belong to. As . — 

(a) 1. k^l tan = k6d tS.n = kM -|- dan, ‘‘ he 
heard 

mil -f tan = min -f tan = mindan '• he 
returned ,” 

2. kal 4- tSiU = kar -f tan = karran “ he 
learned 

nil -f tans= nin ■+• tan = ninran, “he 
stood 

(&) 1. mul -f nilam =; mun nilam =munnilain, 

thorn-ground 

2 pul -f- nilam = pun + riilara = pun nilam 
“ gr.iss-ground 

Thu^, the af&nifcy between these letters, the law of 
tLeir so'inclM and their mutual pei mutation confiim the 
accurac) of our statement a.s to the classification of 
cerebi.ds and dentals While at the same time, they 
prove heyoi’d the shadow of a doiiht, as will have 
been remaiked, that the classification of the said 
cerebi als and dentals, and the rules laid down for 
their combination by our Professor in his Philology 
need correction 

To proceed now to the section which treats 9 f 
verbal roots, Pro', Seshragiri Sastri divides the roots 
into two classes ; viz primitive and derivative, liJost 
of the roots which he considers as primitive are not 
really so. Words like adai (jv«Dt_), madi (wif.) &c. 

are quoted as examples of piimitive roots and adangu 
[jiL.si(^),fnadangu (u5c_®@) &c. as proceeding from 
them. Now it is an accepted theory of all philologists 
that the root should bodily enter into the composition 
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of ihe words that it helps to form, without heing 
capable of further division. But it we analyse aiui^ 
madi &c we will find that each is further traceable to 
other roots respectively, frorri which same source also 
the words adangu, madangi^ &c. are derived We 
append here the cognate words which are of the same 
origin as adai and adangu, and by their anal} ses, we 
will show cleaily from what piimitive root these 
cognate words proceed : — 

adu draw near to, approach, 
adai attain to, be enclosed in, 

adx (jiif ), beat, drive in, 
adar (ji-ir), grow thick, thicken, 

adangu be enclosed, go under, 

adukku ( pack, pile up, 
adavi ]ungle, thickened by trees, 

adagu { pawn, pledge, 

adain obstinacy, pertinacity. 

These words exhibit a common loot ad fjn_) and a 
common meaning ‘‘joining” Compare with this 
Tamil root ad, the Latin add-o ‘ to join,” the English 
add, and the Vedic Sanskrit ad, “to pervade”. 

The roits of a language are like the i6ots of the 
tree with ita stem and branches. As Mr. G M. Cobban 
Says ; “ Analysis cannot stop at what we call roots, 
it must go on to letters, individual letters.” Now 
compare the following words with the root ad 

adu fja®), to draw near; 
idu (@®), to pot; 
udu (a®), to dress , 
edu («r®), to take; 

odu (^«), to touch ; [9® was subsequently changed 
into 0;S/r® ; 9cl®, “ to adhere ” is the causative of 
9®]. 

We find here that there is a unity of thought in 
aill tliese words and consequently it is clear that the 
generalisation of the meaning of these words is centred 
m the individual ktter w. d) and the initial voweis 
only modify the meaning. As Prof. A. H. Sayce says, 
** A primitive root, therefore, is the simplest element 
sound and meaning which can be extracted from a 
group of words; it constitutes their characteiistio 
mark and sign of relationship, and indicate where the 
line of division must be drawn between them and 
88 


other unallied woids.” (S.uee, Iiilrod to the 
science of Lang, Vol II, p. 18 ) 

Dr. Caldwell, we think, is quite light instating that 
the Tamilian lOots aie originally inoiio'^yllabic And 
these roots of tiie Vaniihan tongues ariangc them- 
selves 111 two classes. One class ending in a vowel 
such as d, “ to become,” id, “ to come ” pd, “ td 
go ; or, ending in a consonant as ad, “to join,” 

mad, “to fold,” ar, “to cut,” uV, “to expand” 
fsel “to go” iol, “to tell,” .fee. Tlie ('ther class 
is formed by adding to those mono.syH.ibic roots 
either formative particles, or particles of specialisation 
or helps to enunciation. In most of the monosyllabic 
roots ending in a consonant preceded by a short 
vowel, the euphonic u is added to tlic consonant for 
the purpose of helping the enunciation. The other 
auxiliary vowels a, i, at, &c. arc the formative parti- 
cles or particles of specialisiition of tho secondary or 
tertiary vetbal stem. And i^o odu laid viadu are the 
euphonised forms of ad, mad, these with adi madi 
&c. being the secondary and adangu, madangu, &o, 
the tertiaiy of the same. We add here one or two 
examples of determining the n,ot by the elision of 
formative particles &c. In 'fhe word8 nu^a, 

walk,” nodii, “to plant/' “to walk” (Tel., Wat, 
“walking,” “entrance,” “land of cultivatipn," if we 
reject the last vowels a, u, ai which are formative 
additions, we have the radical root nod ‘ to walk* 
or “to plant (the foot).” In the words hri “to wander.” 
or “to whirl,” thum “to turn,” tinm “to be amended'', 
by rejecting the last partiebs, we ariive at the root Ur, 
f 10m which tin* derivation ter, “car,” al*o originates. 

TklM, Prof Sesbagiri SasW’s treatment of roots ig 
quite unscientific and is not m accordance with 
philological researches He has not inquired deeply 
into the origin of verbal roots, but is quiet superficial, 
and therefore, his treati<e on roots is more a work on 
etymology than on philology. 

Even bis lesearches on s^hiiib compound roots are 
not torrect. He -ays that ema (<ru»«) “to be joyful ” 
iruma “to he haughty,” oZZa {^»m) “to be 

grieved,” etc. are formed from emam {vuxt), iruMai 
(g)0*»ia), alfoi (.w««w) etc. by the addition of the 
root ka [sirzzirfi/tw) which means to proteof^ and the 
final stags is owing to elision. It is onr hnmble 
opinion that these compounds are formed not by the 
addition of ha with emam etc. ag our Professor states 
h^t'bythe addition of the root yolf meaning “to 
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bind’’ or to ]oin ” The lOOt ya is softened to u 
just as 1 /Sr fiur/r) into ai and ynvai into iinni , and 
this softening of yfi to /? is verrv common m Tamil. 
Emam and n are elided into f'ln/l, Now see, ilmam 
(joy) 4 -yd (binding) become emrt lit, ‘‘binding with 
joy,’’ 1 . 6 to be ‘loyful’'’ &c Thisaccoids well with 
the law of elision and with the meaning attached to 
it. In evidence of the accuracy of our supposition 
we can even show such compounds in the Indo- 
European family of languages Words like the 
Latin makeo, and the Greek mnda-o ‘‘to be wet’’ 
are con'idered by western scholars to be compounds 
of mad-yn This suffix ya corresponds to the Tmnil 
ya, “binding,” lather tlian to, the supposed Sanskrit 
root ya, “going.” Western scholars who have de- 
rived the classical terms from ya “going” were lAi- 
aware of the eiistence of a similar root in the Tami- 
lian langftages and havo stopped shoit ot the Sanskrit 
derivation. We feel it incumbent on us to amend the 
conclusion in the light of furtliei reseauh, since ,ve 
find that ya “joining,” not ya “going” is the source 
of all these different words. 

Oar Professor, with his usual prejudice, treats m 
this section, of sonq^tf^Tamil roots too, which are alike 
w ^ 0 **^ and sense to fhe Sanskrit ones, to be Sanskrit 
derivatives, dnd cites as examples para {up) “to fly” 
from Sanskrit pat “to fall," padi (u®.) “to read” and 
pddu (u/r®) “to sing” from Sanskrit paih “to learn’ 
&c In this manner even the peculiar Tamil nada 
(et_) “walk” has its Sanskrit equi /alent nnf ‘ to dance”: 
pom (Quirjti ) ' fo bear,'’ Sanskrit hhi, Latin jern and 
English 6ear tiriirr O 0 to) “to turn, ’ Gieek trep-o, 
Latin iomo, English turn ; and the verbal noun Pent 
“,1 thing obtained,” Latin Aw we 

justified in regaiding similarly ail these words as 
hoi rowed llbm one language by another’ If their 
existence in the Tamilian tongue could be accounted 
for only on the g.'onud of borrowing, why should 
Sanskrit alone be looked upon as the fountain and 
source ? Why. we ask cannot Tamil have been the 
lender ? Is it not a sounder conclusion that these 
words aienotthe result of mutual borrowing, but 
have been inheiited by both these languages from 
one common parent ^ This is our opinion, which we 
request to remind our loaders, we expressed m oar 
first article where, we believe, we have refuted oar 
Ppofessoi’s theory as founded on mauflicient data. 

We havo one thing more to add here on behalf of 
'J’amil and itli classical natnrp. Tamil, like SauWjrit 


in the Indo-Kuropean, and the Assyrian in the Semitic 
family, is one of the oldest and most highly polished 
languages of the woild It is even older than 
Sanskrit and has preserved its vocabulary pure from 
a very remote period Rev. W Taylor, the well 
known Dravidian Scholar declares of Tamil, “ It is 
one of the most copious, lefined, and polished 
languages spoken bv men.” Rev. P Percivil, an 
aocomplisbed Tamil Scholar remaiksof Tamil thus — 

‘ Perhap”, no language combines greate' force with 
equal bievity , and it may be a^'Seited that no human 
speech is more close and philosophic in its expressions 
as an exponent of the mind ” Rev Mr Winslow 
.says . — “ It IS not perhaps extravagant to say that in 
its poetic form, the Tamil is more polished and exact 
than the Greek, in both dialects, with its borrowed 
treasures more copious than the Latin In its fullness 
and power it more resembles English and German than 
any other living languages.” The unprejudiced 
evidence of these western Si holars and our own 
humble knowledge compel us to regard 'I'amil, with 
that leverence with which classical scholars regard 
Sanskiit, Gieek, and Latin, and, to place this tongue 
on HU equal rank with them 

It i« true that the Tamilian family of languages is 
distinct from the Aryan ; we venture to say, it is as 
distinct from the 'I'uranian family. For, Doctor 
Caldwell’s attempt to reduce this group to the Tura- 
nian or Scythian family, following the theory of Prof. 
Max muller, who reduced all the groups of languages 
to a “ mvsfcical triad,” has become fruitless ; as this 
attempt made in the infancy of linguistic science has 
long since been abandoned, as Pro^ Sayce says, by 
the scieiitific Student Thougli the Tamilan family of 
languages is distinct from the Aryan, its primitive 
relationship with the latter, however much, it might, 
at first sight, surpii'se some, may he easily traced out. 
But, we fear, we shall prolong the article to an undue 
length, and we mean showing this relationship in 
our “ Ancient Tamilian Race ” — a work which will 
soon be published. 

Pandit, D. Sataribotak. 

(To he continued.) 


THE WORD “ITLAKIJ.” 


The article in the “ Light of Truih Yol III. Ko. 2, on 
Tamil philology is very interesting tfsd instinctivei, Tbm 
can be no donbt as to the fact of Sanskrit and Tamil 
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having borrowed word'ifioni ^ach other or from a pommon 
souipe, I feel however a slight difficultj in follow'ing the 
account given of the oiigin of ‘‘ nlaku ’’ 

The termination “ku” iii such words as S-*®, 

&c. does not denote “ place ” but is the same as the 
datn e affix “ ku ” If they happen to be oceasioually used 
as nouns, (instead of adverbs which they propeily ate) 
such use may be accounted for by a companson ’-.ith 
the use of the English “ to-day,’’ “ to-night’’ <fcc. which are 
used as nouns though they ate adveibs in reality 

Take for instance the word or lutiB.ff. Here the 
“ku’’ has a'l the appearance of meaning a “place’’ 
However, when it occurs in a sentence, it invariably 
occui'S as an adverb in all its various uses In the 
Puiam — (st 35 b 18) means “as it stood” 
In (st 234 b. 4) lu/i®® means “ how ” In 245 it means 
‘however” 

Beside this “ ku,” there is another which occurs as an 
affix in the formation of derivatives, like l/, a?, «iDa. P, ^ 
and a host of others which have no definite meaning but 
serve to indicate some variation fiom the sense of the 
root-word. 

If e.eo@ 18 Tamil, the “ ku ” must be the same as the 
“ ku ” in j»— @ “ pledge ’’ added to the root of 
“ to place ” 

j^ 4 >n_sy, i.ud c-Sniay form one set of derivatives, 

while Jifi-®, (SlfiS s-eu® form another. 

In I suspect the “ ku” to have been added to 

the Sanskrit ghosha, for the sake of euphony only. 

It the termination “ ku,” in “ ulaku ” be taken as the 
woid “ ku ” and not as the affix “ kii,” it will be necessarv 
to prove that this word “ku” also is Tamil and not 
Sanskrit. 

If we cannot prove it to he Tamil, we prove “ ulaku’’ to 
be but a mongrel term of no literary importance 

In Sanskrit the word ‘ ku ” means not a “ place ” but the 
“Earth,” Aa\xi uuju Of!sQtps$^ 

The impermanence of everything on Eaith may have 
readily impressed itself on a mind which invented such 
names as (LuSnOuitu and dStsr But the impeiiua- 
nence of the Earth itself and the worlds .bove and below 
it could only occur to one that had already been tutored 
in the system of the universe known in India The 
existence of such a system must necessarily presuppose the 
existence of a word for expressing that which we call “ a 
world.” This consideration, however, is not a serious 
objection. For the woifd “ nlakn ” is necessary in Tamil 
only in connection the system of the universe: for 
common use itiii and losdr are quite encigh to express the 


Earth. And it; is curious to observe that iS&iu) comes 
from the idea ot “ stability ” au idea quite natural to start 
with 

Intimately connected with nilain is the woid SSsoiuio 
from which the Sanskiit mJayahns evidently been borrow- 
ed. 

What Hachchinatkinjar says in his note on the first 
stanza of the Chintamani is too brief to found an argument 
on. There he refers to the 58th lule in Ssn^iunmsui of 
w His commentary on that lule has refeience 
to Senavaiaiy Ill’s view, which is as follows — 

Ulakam lias two onginal and proper meanings namely a 
“ place ” and “ mankind.” The latter meaning is not due 
to a figni e of speech arising from the foi mer. For Sanski it 
books say that ulaham has those two seperate meanings. 

Referring to this view of Senavaraiyar, Hachchinark- 
kinyar says thus — “The (woids) called kfilam, ulakam 
are not Sanskrit words, as the authoi would not take up 
Sanskrit words and lay down lules about them ” 

I 

In saying that they ai'e not Sanskrit words he means 
only that their usage in Sanskrit cannot form the subject 
orcau.se of the lule in the Tolkappiam. For we know 
they are masculine in Sanskrit, while the rule in the 
grammar is founded npou their neucef .form ana epicene 
signification 

He does not mean that they were borrowed by Sanskrit 
fiom Tamil. Nor can he possibly mean to say that 
Tolkappian never uses a Sanskrit word. If he mean that, 
does he also mean that the woids O^tuani, uiuuf 

uestL, e.s/fi!DU>, atuaWy ieirL.sWf tusasiuthy jurenr 
Q^unr^ a)®«ei)ib, ,©0, u auw'fff ut>9^ j^utcii 

0^/r, §)Paf, 

(jff Tsir, atuisfiin and a host of similai words which occur 
in the O^a&sautStuut ai’enot of Sanskrit origin P I dare 
say a ^ood many of these words may be shown jjo have no 
Sanski it 01 igin Bnt a single word that is admitted to be of 
Sanski it origin must be fatal to that position. J:{pt in his 
commentary on rules 5 and 6 of the of Q^aeo 

ea^suffiK are found iSi8jspu>, uiaa, t.euee)LD and e.Qeif 
in a list of words which he gives as words derived 
from Sanskrit 

In those Bnles the author says that all Sanskrit words 
admissible in Tamil if they can he spelt with Tamil 
letters exactly as they aie in Sanskrit or with sonc 
aohptation to suit Tamil spelling. 

It is plain therefore tha^ iTolkappian lived after Tamil 

has received an almixtnre of Sanskrit words. 

/ 

On the evidence of what is found in HaohinarkkiiiyAr 
1 am disposed to place much reliance. 
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1. 1? lias not been established that he I's a reliable 
authority on histoiy or philology. 

2, Long passages are found among his writings which 
shown either that they aie iiiterpolat ons by v.opjists or 
that he f''igot in one place what he wiote in anothei, 

3 The age in which he bred has in no way been 
establisbed. There is proof that he lived before 300 
years ago, but bow long before is meiely a eon]ectnre 
feased oil no aigunient or tact 

C, Brito 


Notes and cojviivients. 


Motherhood of God 


“ There aie not a few signs which indicate a revival 
among western nations of a behet 
in the veiy ancient doctrine of 
the feminiiie element of the Deity. It will be lemem- 
bered that Kdw in Markham lecently published a poem 
entitled “ The Divine Mother”, in connection with which 
he mention'i the pamitive belief of the Hebrews in the 
dual nature ot the God-bead in the image of whom 
the first man-woman was cieated The feminine element, 
which, of course, has been recognised in almost all the 
great religions of the world, ancient and modem, is belie- 
ved by some to have been existent in the eailiest concep- 
*ic.» of the Christian trinity, in winch the Holy Spirit 
repiesented the Divine Woman of the deific family. Those 
who accept this view find, in the high leverence paid to 
the Virgin throughout the greater part ot Christendom in 
all ages, an indication that ’<he religious instinct cannot 
permau,.'’+ly dispense witii a feminine conception of the 
dmre nature as an object ot wciship. ***** The 
Hindus have, from time imraemonal, paid loveience and 
worship to the Divne Feminine. * * *■— Literaiy Digest 


(Frmn tKi Neu eeuturij ) 

*** 

The following cutting from the Otty Neia of September 
16th appears in the last uumbei of the Theonophical 
Renew •— 

*% 

*“ The latest discovery repoiled in the realms of electri- 
city IS an instiument wrhich will 
.4 new Disooi ery. “enable thj blind to see anu the 

deaf to he.r” Mr. Peter Stiens, a Russian scientist, is 
the inventor. He says . 


to do, Imt the lesults aie all that I have anticipated so 
fai. Greater things will come But the sight is already 
given My apparatus will, as in the camera, focus the 
lays of light from the object to the brain, and sight is 
given, the objects being cleaily seen, not inverted, but in 
then pioper foini My appaiatus constitutes a substitute 
for the lens A lepiesentative of the London Daily JSfews 
was effectually blindfolded, so that he was qmie unable 
to see the matches and candles lighted before him, and 
communicated with the appaiatus. “ I felt,” he said “ a, 
sliglit sensation of an electrical current passing tbiough 
my body Then quickly the daikness pas.s'^d ayvay, a dull 
grey took its place, and was succeeded by a light, clear 
and bright I saw tingeis held up befoie me, and a disc 
that looked like a coin ” The person wishing to talk to 
the deaf speaks to the appaiatus, the vibrations are carried 
through to the pei sou being spoken to, and thence by 
nerves to the resonating chambei. Asked what wonld 
happen if the auditory netve were at fault, Mr Stiens. 
said a .other nerve would be educated, so to speak, to take 
its place Moreover the complete apparatus is to be of 
so portable a chaiacter that it will be quite easy to carry 
it about and use it for the ordinary practical purposes of 


“ All that is not of God shall perish 
” He that is in peace is not suspicions of 
any. 

“ The peculiar gift of the elect is grace or 
love, 

“ It IS no small w'isdom to keep silence in 
an evil time 

“ Such as everyone is inwardly, so be 
judgeth outwaidly 

“ Fiivate affecDion bereaves us easily of a 
light judgment. 

“ 0 that we had spent one day in this world 
tho. oughiy well ! 

Occasions do not make a man fail, bit they show what 
he is. 

Many secretly seek themselves in what they do, and 
know it not. 

We are too much led by our passions, and too solicitions 
for tiansitory things. 

He to whom tbe Etemal Word speaketh, is deBveted 
from many an opinion. 


life ” 


Thoughts 
from Thomas 
A’ Kempis 


“ I do not claim and I do not attempt to ‘ restore ’ sight 
as restoration is usually understood I give artificial 
sight, and it makes no difference whether the person was 
bom without eyes, whether the eyes have wholly or parti- 
ally been destroyed since bn tb, or how the sight has gone. 
My expel iraents have not completed I have yet much 


By two ways man is lifted np from things earthly 
‘namely’ by Simplicity and Purity. Whoso knowetb 
himself, is lowly in his own eyes, and delightethnot in the 
praises of men ^ 

Let the love of pure truth dravrjtbee iv lead. Enquie 
not who spoke this or that, bnt maik what is spoken. 
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Regal (1 not much ^\lio is foi thee, or >\ho against thee , 
<l}ut give all thy thought and caie to this, that God be 
with thee in everything tliou doest” 

Hf ^ 

The sun IS the center 0^0111 solai system, and it is a 

good icpresentation of the Spin- 
hook Within. nieant when vi e say, 

“ Look within ” Clouds do not put out the sun, hut they 
keep the eaitli from receiving all the benefit it might 
from it. 


Thus it IS in regai'd to the Spiritual Sun ot Being 
For the gi eater pait of their lives people have genei'ated 
cloudy thoughts, and these hide the bun of Being tiom 
their spin tual sight If aftei seveial eftoitsto dissipate 
them, the Sun of Being does not shine in upon their 
fipiiHs, they give up, oondiiding that the inteiiorSuii is 
all a myth But tlieir attainment of the linmoital State 
of Consciousness is dependent upon thou* beholding the 
Sun of Being, for it is the Source of linmoital Life, just 
as the nut uial sun IS thesoiiiceof jihysical life Theie- 
fore, do not be discouraged if the lifelong clouds are 
immediately dissipated, hut keo|j on o\oi rising the 
spuitual nature until they ate all gone, and the Sun of 
Being shines forth in all its effulgent glory, — 

(Wtnltl N Athana* J^haughf ) 


It IS by contiasts 01 opposites that all foims are evolved 
lathe phi}’ between Leaf and cold, 
light and daikiiess, positive and 
negative, masculine and tenn nine, good an d'^ evil all pio- 
•gress is evolved 


The ignorant fiuht and shun “ evil ’ a^ if it were 'ome- 
thing to be hated, nihtead of tiansfoinicd hy the blending 
of the light w itii the darkness, ] t light shunned the daik- 
ness, the latter could never be tiaustoiiuod. 


The peifect be’ng, like the perfect pictuie, is a liaiino- 
nious blending of the lights and shades, the traiistoim- 
atioQ of the evil in man 01 woman lij his or hei comple- 
Ment* 


Thus all IS good, for all exists to ultimate good. 
Perfection would be impossible if t’epossitive spuitual 
force had not, foi a seaison, its contiasting foice to act 
upon and bung the chaos into liannot»y 

Evil IS the ciude maible block in the Iiands of the 
sculptor; out ot it he produces his ideal of pei lection. It 
IS the crude matenal out which wiadoui lasliions things 
of and beauty. W^hout acoutiastm^ element the e 
could be no knowledge, no growth, no beauty, no harmoMv, 
no progre$i» — 




[7% noilfl's Aih(Vi<f‘ tbonght) 


.Dr. Sicef, C LE,read a papei at the congress of 
Orientalists entitled “Curiosities of 
Sp-inons Ep,xr.iphv Epierapliv ” He desenbed 

the manner in which, by means of forged inscriptions 
false narrative and chronology had passed into IrfSian 
public histoiy. Until recently the true nature of these 
forgeries had not been realised, but now, as the result of 
extended experience, it was not. difficult to delect thAn. 
The inscriptions were usually in the nature of title-deedg 
concocted from the roniotest ages to the preront day to 
maintain claims to property, and reciting the dates and 
leigns of the Pimces who granted them, and the 
pedigrees of the claimants In these days these ins- 
cnptions would only be aceepied if corroborated by 
records of undoubted authenticity. Dr, Fleet submitted 
a list of fifty-six records that had been proved to be 
spurious. Of these, four refer led themselves prepostei*- 
ously to B C. 3013 , wdnch others piofessed, ftinre rea- 
sonably, to lefer to various dates from A. D 328 on- 
wards Mysore was spoken of especially as a hot-bed of 
these foi genes 

We publish elsewhere our saints’ calendar for December 

and the next quar ter. The least that 
Our saintb’ calonrlni i 1 1 j. • j j. j • 

w e sliould ex pect our ii rends to do is 

to keep the‘-e days holy, by special readings rn D^varam 

and Tuuvachakam, and Pe lapuian and by the feeding of 

at least 2 Bikshus 

* # 

Pandit D Savaiuoyanih anxious to make known that 

he IS not in the least dogmatic m 
Tamil J^liilolosry . . , , r*- 

W’hatever he writes. xiieie can 

be no absolute proof iii these matteis And the scieiice of 
Phiiolojiy ^^eals with greater guess work than any other 
department of cientific investigation He has taken 
somt* new lines of thought and he is conscious that they 
are new, and lie is trying to .v 01k them out with the 
available mateiwls in liis hand, and to see whether they 
cpn <:rve u*^ a more consistent idea about the origin of 
languages and letters At any rate, lus effort will be laud- 
able if he has succeeded rn stimulating thoughts rn the 
almost dead held of Tamil philology, and we will be only 
too glad to open oui columns freely fob the discussion of this 
sub]ect in all its bearings. Pandit D Savariioyan has 
ho ever iiiucli more to say m his bv^ok on the JBistoiy of 
Ancient Tfunilian Race and having perused his manu* 
•iMipts, we are lira position to say that they make a 
real advance 111 our knowledge of the subject, and it. 
contains nothing derogatory to the importance, and anti- 
(luity of othei peoples or other languages but it is highly 
flattering to the Language ai.d civilization of the Tamilians 
themselves. All that lie enves is a patient bearing aid a 
thoughtful discu*ssion of his thesis. The Siddantr s motto 
IS “ that every thing old need not necessarily be tiue and 
that everything new need not iiece^saiilv" be untrue,’* 
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The subject chosen by Mis Besant for her morning 
d'iscourses at the ensuing Adyar 
Avatars conference is “ Avatars ” vVfl hold 

a unique place in Philosophy and Religion m denying that 
God (Siva True Brahm) was ever born, or could ever be 
born, And incarnate on eaith after being contained in the 
■womb of the woman for a period of lOmonths more or less 
and that He could ever die, and that his mortal body 
could undeigo coirnption We could hold no Mahatma 
or Saint as a Mukta, even, who could leave his bodv behind 
him, allowing it to coi rnpt Much less could God dies and 
leave Jus body to undergo corruption We however, wait 
and spe Ijfow Mrs. Besant will treat her 'subject and we 
have evei^ hope that she will speak only good sense and 
truth. 


« * 

Kasi Vasi S. Senthmadier has brought out his unique 

table of Tatwas at great cost lind 
A TftWo of Tatwas . , , i j -x it,, 

trouble And it is invalnable to 

every student of Comparative Religion The work is 
invalnable as it contains full references also The price is 
very moderate. We hope to review it at greater length 
on a future occasion. 


VISISHTADVAITISM.* 


Your notes on my ai tide under the above designation, 
published in the April number of your valuable Journal 
are concehed in a noble spiiif. If we onl} continue like 
this, I have every hope that in the not very remote fntui’e 
we shall be able to show to the woild what a vast treasuiy 
of spiritnal lore is our Vedanta As I w ish to do some 
service to vunr icsoersoutof love, I am suie you will 
welcome mo into your pages again. Let me therefore 
discuss some moie points of our Vedanta, which you as 
Advaitis equally claim as much as >oui, as wo our, 
authoiity. 

First ot all 1 take 3011 fiom your remark that *• Advaita 
recognises the uece&mty and utility of all b) stems of belief” 
to mean that} on are not adveise to one ot your own 
country's expositor oF^daiita vis ; that of Sii Hamannja, 
an exponent who pi oves to the world that the Vedanta 
teaches love lo God, that it teaches the giace of Isvara, that 
it teaches devotion and meditation by which to (omniunc 
with Paiabtahm &c. If Ramanu]a has helped m.iiikind to 
see and to tread an easy and happy path towards reach* 
mg Parabialim, a Path admired andiespected by evea 
those who aie outside the following of Veda.ila — I cannot 
believe that you who hflntij to Vedanta fail to see the 
beautiful findings of Ramanuja in its vast stoie At least 

• Vide Article *' Visithtadvaitism *’ in the Awakened india p. 56, 
Jfo. 33. April 1899. 


Sri Vivekananda Swami appears sometimes to have no 
su^h difficnlty, judging fiom his leferences to Ramanuja 
in his ntterences especially on the topic of Bbakti. Fii st can 
yon understand Ramanuja having shown to the world the 
richness of Vedanta, its capacities, its potentialiLes over 
and above what Advaitism would find in it ? Then you 
would not have contended that Visishtadvaitam tor- 
tures Siuti texts or that its followers “ cut themselves off 
fiom reason and fiom Srutitoo" — Will yon fiist grant 
that Vedanta contains not only the head philosophy but 
heart philosophy as well,* the latter having been pointed 
out by Ramanuja, and admitted by such impartial Judges 
like Dr. George Thebaut, Jacob, Max Muller, &c , all foreig- 
ners ? If you cannot see as much as they do, we can never 
cease fighting Let me now reply to some of your 
remaiks — 

You say “while it was incumbent upon the other 
schools to torture the Sruti texts, to keep their heads 
high, the Advaita did not stand in need of such methods 
of procedure to preserve it nainral supremacy ” Please 
think calmly over what v on have said I pointed out 
to yon in my last article that text-torturing was no part 
of Ramanuja’s mission. His mission was to show the 
great harmony and consistency pervading all the Vedanta 
taken as a whole As your very name Advaita betrays, 
it is to your interest, you must frankly admit, to torture all 
the Dvaita Siutis and even the Ghataka Smtis, bnt it is 
not so in the interests of Visishtadvaita. Visishtadvaita 
takea all the Srntis as authoritative and equally binding, 
and as such, does not commit itself to accepting some and 
eschewing others Advaita Srutis are the very baokboue 
of Visishtadvaitam inasmuch as those Srutis such as 
“ Tatiaman ” Ac proclaim thatthei*e is hut one Ghid who is 
secoiidless, and that everything else is of Him, not out of 
Him; s lat/i Him, not uitJiout him, is z» Him. not ottt- 
snZe Him , m ^ct evei} thing is to Him as mode is to 
iiih^taii'i (Spinoza s term) Visishtadiaita-advaita has no 
purpose sened by torturing any S’uti text, for its 
mission is reconciliation, not ‘ faction ’ It sees clearly 
Advaita toitunng all the Dimta texts, audit sees wbat 
is worse that Adiaita, while bound to accept them 
belonging as they aho do to Revelational Authority, 
it immolates them the altar oi illusion, thus sitting la 
judgment over th . Scriptures and forcing them to adapt 
tlienisehes to foiegone conclusions and preconceived 
dogma If it is still maintained that the Visishtadvaita 
Philosopliei's ‘ levd fJip Advaita Srutis to fit in their thought 
grooves’, as reasonably should they he permitted to return 
the chaise by pointing out that the defendeis of Advaita 
not only head bnj^ even hi9al‘ the* Dvaita Srutis tu suit 
their particular groove of thought. What Ramanuja says 
is : “ Oh Dvaitis ! don't fight. Oh Advaitis ! don’t 
quarrel. Come, let me point out to you the unitj, i^oli• 
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darity and concord of the whole of the philosophy of the 
Vedanta.’’ 

As CO your remark as to the impossibility of a “ Com- 
pound Unity’’ which according to you “ is as absurd as a 
circular straight line” let me ask tf the axiomatic truth 
that “ a number of points make a line” “ a nmber of lines 
make a superficies,” * a man is made up of body and sonl ’ 
‘a thing IS made up of substance and attribute’ is an 
impossibility ! (A circle too, by the bye, is an infinite 
itraight line, say the mad Mathematicians ') 

Also if it is true that + T + + to infinity 

is equal to I, a compound unity is neither a logical impos- 
sibility nor a metaphysical nebulosity. 

Next what is the diflSculty in understanding a thing as 
compound of substance and attributes ^ Ramanuja tells 
us distinctly that the attnbutes of Parabrahma are infinite 
and each attiibute is by itself infinite Please lead his 
Proem to Bhagavad Gita (my English Translation) Pages 
6, 7, and 8. Have you ever reflected over Spinoza’s defi- 
nition VI, which is quoted in the same Gita, viz, “ By God 
we understand an absolute infinite Being, an unchange- 
able essence with infinite attributes, each of which expres- 
ses an infinite and eternal essence ” And Huxley remarking 
on this thus . — “ God, so conceived, is one that only a very 
great fool would deny even in his heart,” 

Instead of lowering the conception of God-head by 
asenbing to it qualities, can it. not he imagined that the 
conception is on the other hand very much more elevated 
and ennobled, if instead of a qnality-less non-entity, there 
be an infinite Parabrahm with infinite qualities, and each 
quality infinite ! 

Attributes, as it is supposed are not finite, nor jS 
Ramanuja’s conception of God finite as believed. If again 
it has ever been supposed that the conception of God as 
infinite, illimitable, unthinkable, inconceivable, &c,, is 
peculiar to the Advaita school alone and that other schools 
did not know to postdate as much, it is a mistake. It is 
really those who so suppose “ cut themselves off from 
reason as well as Srutis,” viz, who suppose that 
the Visishtadvaitis postulate finiteness for divine attri- 
butes. No To them the infini.e Brahm has infinite 
number of attributes each infinite. Omniscience adone 
would suggest such a conception, and our parviscience alone 
suggests adtattu; impossibilities for Divinity, x^ever again 
should it be supposed that two or more Infinites imply 
“heal” relation or a mechanica) relation or even a 
“ chemical ” relation. Such implications are the result of 
our scientifiL biains Even then, if it is admitted that matter 
and mind co-exist, snl^tance aifii attnbnjto o^exist, ether, 
air, and light co-exiSt\even in spatial relation) then the 
infiniteBrahmmnstknow how,even wiihcut the biped man’s 
consent, to co-exist with an infinite number of infinite 


atttibutes You say “ we cannot grasp tlie infinite 
Brahm, which by the way is the only reality, and that 
Smti givf 5 us a ubstitute,” But from this substitute 
which IS graspable, you lecoil by pionouncingit as unreal 
It amounts to this that what is not giaspable is real, end 
what IS graspable IS eol. This is an adiaita paradox 
which does not commend itself to the diaitls, for they 
ask, why when Brahman is infinite and real fheie can 
possibly be no place for the substitutes in its infinite 
bosom, and ivby should substitutes be necessauly proved 
false, in order to establish the reality of Parabrahm ' Is it 
necessary to disprove all the real points (though and 
sKbititiitcs) in an infinite straight line, in oider te prove 
the infinity as well Jis the reality of ♦he straight IinA l!!Mplf P 

‘ According to Ramanuja this qualified finite god is the 
highest ’ IS what you choose to put into Ramannia’s 
mouth His God is certainly not of that kind. Ii[is God 
IS ‘‘ the rn/Mi/c-qualitied infinite ” much higher than the no- 
qualified hypothetical Brwhm which is out of all relations. 

Again by naming ,God, we do not limit God as you 
fear If there is such fear, let us oppose an illustration 
to dissipate it The woid ‘ infinite ’ for example, occupies 
but a small space and when we uttei the word, it costs us 
but little breath and little time, and yet does nov the name 
signify the infinite Parabrahm ? What is in a name but 
what the name signifies. Besides, it is not the advaiU 
alone who need take credit to himself for the discovery 
that God IS unnameable Every Theologian knows it, 
even the Visishtadvaiti ' And yet*wha‘t is the difficnlty 
to our intellect if He is named by a hundred r..me8, a 
thousand names, by an infinite number of names for all 
the infinity of time ' If by naming is limiting, why not 
not naming be reduction of God to a cypher ? But if we 
could both join hands and infinitely sing Him by infinite 
names for all infinite time, world we thereby be lest 
w 01 thy of the infinite God ^ Unless there is something pre- 
dicable of whom we can be w'oithy, or a something having 
ears to listen to our hymns and prayers, a hypothetical 
something of no attributes, a Prabrahm denyii^ Him. 
self 18 a creed which cannot enter into our yearning hearts. 

Ton say again • — “ Ananda is n<^s cfuiracteristie of God 
but Ananda is God.” Are we to understand that you ascribe 
reality to an attribute and deny reality to suhsfans (Spinoza’s 
♦‘Jim) ? It would be better logic as well as common sense to 
transpose the terms and say God is ananda” instead 
“ Ananda is God ” for then yon would be giving reality 
tc a subtance so as to enable yon to maintain your illusory 
character of anything of the kind of attiihnte. To us, 
both substance and attribute are real and both contribute to 
an inseparalU unity and establish a relation of cq;rexisteaoe. 
(Let ms aiot enter now into what is known as the 
SdmdnddhSkaranyf Nyaya). The w ild tp ns is God’s apd 
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it 18 not a falsity or mistalte made by Him. Ir the world 
we see him manifested. Essence and attribute are both 
real to as and attribute ever depends on th< Essence 
The world is that through which’ we may know Him who 
made it and ns. 

As to the question of Pleasure and Pain, who created 
it, and what they may ultimately «.ignify, &c., please 
enlighten us first with^your views, according to Adiaita 
and we shall gladly communicate to jou our say in the 
m itter 

Ramanuja’s cloak is an universal one. Tiy it on with 
love to God fii st ablaze in thy heait 1 daie say it will fit 
the well But let ns remind you that albeit your unwilling- 
ness t# wear it, that great et^e Sri Sankaiacharya Swami 
has often beautifully worn it himself, ]u(tging from his 
*Bhaja Ooiindams’ wad * Hanmides’ and ‘ Deh Karavalam- 
iams’ when his heart went forth tn lappori to his JDeity 
Also dwell upon the meaning of this Sage’s distich — 

“ Satyapi bhfidapagaine 2i&tJia ' taiaham m mamahiiJo 
ivodm” 

Swami Vivekananda has worn it, too for, other wip“, he 
would not have given vent to such grateful statements as 
“ that Ramanuja’s spirit of religion is such as to make 
Alwars (saints) of the Pancbamas ’ ! 

Ramanuja’s cloak is, this. I say it apart from church 
and sect —(1) Ramanu]a pdstniates God, Do \ ou deny 
•*]^is,f (2) He postulates soul as distmguisned tiom 
matter Dm yon deny this? (3) He postulates that soul 
aspnes for communion with God Do yon deny this ^ 
(4) He postulates that this a^pirat^on is realizable by 
hrnng Ood Do you deny this ? If you do not, you need 
libt hesitate to put on Ws clcak. It all viitues come not 
from G"'^. and a loving God, they come not at all. 

Tht tendency of Advaita is to produce over-weenig 
pride, self-will and egotism, whereas Y'sishtadvaiia 
teaches humility, revcrerce, and submission. Advaita 
does not permit the proud self-will to say from the deep 
depths ot repentance ; “ Lord, not as 1 will, but as thou 
wilt ” Understand that humility {dd<iya) which Raniannia 
teaches is not slavish, but a loyal virtue inasmuch as 
humility means the killing of tliep-oud individual will 
and bending it to the supreme will of God This virtue 
can never aiise as long as man is tancht that he is God, 
hut becomes a mighty, wonderful and woild commanding 
spiritual Force, when he is taught to acknowledtre, in 
all humility, the supremacy a Soverrigu, Loving Father 
and realize in all fullness his kinship with him as leige 
to Lord die. All this sounds as dualism. If yon 
-acknowledging it, you cannot in the same breath denounce 
it as a mtri^, for, if like Advaita, we set ourselves 
otrennosly to pronounce all God’s manifestations a huge 
* lie,’ there is nothing to prevent our declaring that God 
himself may after all be a greater ‘ he ’ Instead, if God’s 
manifestation, the universe and all it contains be accepted 
as His Tiuth, thus investing it with a beauty, sacredness 
and reality, and having the purpose io carry ns all to His, 
foct'Siool by gradual evolutions, — all these Ramana]a 
teaches--may we not all wear this cloak m gratitude, 
and look upon Ramannja’s message of love ItAm, God to 
man and man to God, as too serions a matter to trifle 


with 01 quarrel about Who with the least moisture of 
God-emotion mhis heait can entertain hatred for Rama- 
..uja’s proclamation to mankind ^ 

‘ Ask not who said it hut attend to « hat is said ’ said 
Thomas il Keropis 

A GOYI^n.#CItA'RTA, 
Tiamhfoi of Tthn&nvja’s Oitu-Bh&shya. 
Notf —To The Editm o} StddhnvUi Jhpptkt. 

The above is sent to yotir 

Sir, oolums for the information of Awakened India 
_ AG. 


Dear Sik, 

I thank you vet y much for having kindly published 
my article m the last number of your valuable journal. 

I regret however to notice that a great number of 
printer’s devils has found a sale refuge therein, and I 
subjoin a list of them, which may he embodied m a 
sheet of Corrigenda, it you care to issue one with the 
next -umber. 
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Faithfully yours 
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{Coniinued fiom page I 36 . 

Ad h i karana— 3. 

It is hinsslf indeed, because of tbe acts, of the memory of the 
urord, and of the injunction (iii ii 9; 

Here the passage to be di‘,cnssed is thb following 

“ With the True, My dear son. he then becomes 
united.”* 

In the last section, jtva’s state of sushupti luis been 
treated of. Now arises n doubt as to whether he who 
awakes is the verj one that went to ‘leepin Brahman, 
or some one else 

iPfiriapaksha ') — It must be some one else, because 
of the impossibility of the return of one who has attai- 
ned to Brahman It is impossible that the jiva who 
atbair^ed equahty ,with Brahman and unsurpassed 
Bliss should ag^in seturn to the mundane existence 
•Ohb?,Fp 6^ 

40 


which 18 full of misery. How can he come out who 
became one with the True ^ Wheie is the distinction 
between the two ? 

(SiddhCmta :) — As against the foregoing we held 
as follows • Though he became one with the True 
yet the same jiva who went to sleep rises again on 
awaking from sleep ; for, in the absence of knowledge, 
he has yet to r^ap the fruitb of the acts done already. 
He, moreover, remembers what he has experienced 
before Further, the following passage declares that 
the ]iva becomes again what he was before 

'• Whatever these creatures are here, iyhet,ber a 
tiger, or a lion, or a wolf, or a boar, or a worm, 
or a midge, or a gnat, or a rrusquito, that they 
become again and again.”* 

Otherwise, all passages that teach of the meat „ of 
attaining salvation would be of n'^ purpose. In sleep 
the jiva do'*s not become quite absorbed .a Brahman 
as he does in mukti, because the s'ruti declares the 
rbsenee of all knowledge of the bliss of Brahman, in 
the words “ They come buck from the True, and they 
know it not ” t Wherefore it is pisjper to hold that 
he alone who first went to sleep awakes again. 


•Ibid. 0-10-2 
t IbiA. 
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Aclhfkarana-4, 

TThen stupefied, it becoxues half (death), as the only alter&ative 
left(m.ii 10\ 

We speak of a person beiug stupefied or uncons- 
cious , and this points to the experience of a state 
(avasthSi) called stupefaction (Mfirchhd). A doubt 
arises as to whether this state is distinct from sus- 
hupti, etc , or not distinct from them. 

{Parvapaksha ) — As no state distinct from the 
]S,grat, s"apna and sushupti is known to us, it must 
be one of them. 

{SiddMnta : ) — As against the foregoing we hold 
as follows The state of a person who has been stupe- 
fied is equivalent to half death Thus, as the only 
alternative left, it is different from sushupti, etc It 
cannot be brought under jagrat or svapna, because in 
it IS absent all consciousness of the umvei''e. And 
the stote of stupefaction must be different from sus- 
hupti because of this difference • in sushupti the free, 
etc , aio calm and serene, whereas stupefaction is 
marked by a distorted face, etc 


Adhlkarana— 5. 

Thwagh abiding (in all) uo (taint attaches itself) to the Supreme ; 

for, both attributes (are described) everywhere (III ii 11). 

In the former sections have been described the 
essential attributes of ]tva — spoken of as ‘ thou’, — his 
departure and return, as well as his various states of 
consciousness (avastbAsh Now will be described the 
essential attributes, etc , of the Parames'vara, spoken 
of as ‘ That’ in ‘ That art thou’). The S'ruti speaks 
of Parames'vara entering into all by becoming one 
with them, in the following passages . 

“ He entered within from within ; He entered all 
the quarters within.’' * 

“He who dwells in the Barth " t 

A doubt arises as to whether, when dwelling in all 
states of being as the Inner Regulator of all, He is or 
IS not subject to the taint of evil of the various sorts. 
P'Miapaksha.)— He IS subject to evil. — To explain. 
The S'ruti denies form, etc., to the Parames'vara in such 
v>"‘"(ls as the following • 

*' Not stout, not small, not short ” J 

“ 1 ‘artless, actionless, tranquil, sinless, taintless." § 

* Atharvae^rab 

t Bn Tip 3-7-3. 

J Bn Up 3-8-8. 

§ S'veta Up-6-19. 


Lest any such evil may be attributed to Him, He is 
described as mere consciousness, mfiuite and true, in 
the following words 

* True, Consciousness, Infinite is Brahman.”* 

If He be said to have any connection with the 
material phenomena, He, too, like jiva, should be 
subject to all the evils of matena.1 phenomena 
(SiddMnta : ) — No. Though dwelling in all states 
of being as the AntaryAmm (the Inner I’egulator) of 
all, still, Parames'vara is subject to no taint of evil 
whatever — Why ? — For, everywhere in the S'ruti, as 
is well known to all, both the attributes are men- 
tioned, — that He is free ftom all taint of evil, and that 
He lo the repository of unsurpassable excellences,— m 
such passages as the lollowing : 

“It is A'tman, fieefrora sin, free from old age, 
from death and grief, from hunger and thirst, of 
untailing desires, of unfailing will ” t 

“ There is ihat one who is the seat of excellent 
qualities which are infinite in extent, who is the 
creator of all worlds, who is distinct fiom pas'ns 
(jivas) and pas'a (bondage, matter}." 

Wherefore, though dwelling as the Antary&min in 
the Earth and so on, He is not subject to evil. 

(If you say that He is tainted by evil) because of the variety 
(of beingb (we say) no. because of the denial in every 
ease (III i! 12). 

(05Jecfion Just as the jtva, who in himself is 
free from sin and possessed of such other attributes^ 
IS yet subject to evil because of his being connected 
with the body of a Deva or the like and being thus 
placed m a variety of «!Uite of being, so even the 
PaiameVvara may be subject to evil because of His 
being connect<>d with a bodv — as declared in the 
words, “ whose body is Plarth” — and being thus 
subject to various states of being. 

(Ansiver No, because of the declaration, in every 
case, that He is not subject to evil. In all such pas- 
sages as “Whose body is Earth, .. the Antaryfi- 
mm, the Inner Regulator, is indeed said to be free 
from all evil, ir tna words, “ He is thy A'tman, the 
AntaryAmin the Immortal As to jiva, on 
other hand, it has been said that his essential nature 
has been obscured by the will of the supreme. 

Moreover, so do some (declare). (Ul. ii. 13). 
Moreover, — literally to the effect that, between jiva 
and Is'vara, though dwelling in tone and the same- 

* Taitt Up 2-1 
t Chha Up 8-1-6 
t Bn. Up 3-7-3. 
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body as its tenants, there is this difference, namely^ 
that the one is subject to evil while the other is not, — 
some declare as follows : 

“Two beauteous-winged companions, ever mates, 
perch on the self-same tree j one ot the twain 
devours the luscious fruit, fasting its mate 
looks on.” 

Wherefore, unlike jJva, Is'vara is not subject 
to evil 

Now, the sdtrak&ra proceeds to shew that, though 
alike dwelling in the body, there is a difference in 
the mode of their dwelling . 

Quits like the formless, indeed, is Be, that (differentiation) being 
' His chief (concern ) (III. ii. Id.) 

That Brahman, that Par.iines'vara, though dwelling 
in the bodies of Devas and the like as their tenant, re- 
mains altogether like a thine: that has no form. — 
How ? — Because He is chiefly the creator of names 
and forms. Accordingly the S'ruti says : 

“ He who IS called A'kfls'a is the creator of names 
and forms ; That whi«'h is contained within these 
natres and forms is the Brahman,”* 

He dwells within names and forms altogethor 
untouched by their effects Tt is said that He dwells 
within them, simply to shew that He is indopendent 
of them , whereas, indeed, ]tva dwells in the body to 
enjoy the fruits of actions. Hence the difference 
between the two. 

And like light, (Bo must have divine qualities), since 
(the scriptures are) not meaningless. (III. ii. 15) 

Just as Biahraan is said to be Uonscionsness itself, 
because He is selMnminons as declared in the senptn- 
ral passage — “ The True, Consciousness, the Infinite is 
Brahman,” — which must have a meaning, so, too, 
Brahman must be taintless, the seat of excellent attri- 
butes, if the hundred and more passages such as the 
following should have a meaning at all : 

“ Partless, actionless, tranqail.”t 
Devoid of sins.”t 

“ Existence itself, with delight m ’u'e, and with bliss 
inmanas”|| 

“ Who is omniscient, who knows all.”§ 

“The Lord of Piadhdna and Jiva, tiie Ruler of 
Gnnas.’l 

• GhM. Up 8-14-1. 

t 8 Vet Up 6-19. 

t ChiA 8-1-5. 

I Taitt Up 1-6. 

§ Mund Jp. 1-1-10. 

f S'vet, Up. 6-16. 


“ He is said to have a Supreme Power (Par& S'.«kti), 
of various nature.”* 

“ Nov , why is He called Mah&deva ?— Because He 
is the Being who, ris’ug above all states of being^ 
excels in the great power of the knowledge of A'tii»an 
and ot Yoga, therefore He is called Mah4deva.”t 

And (the S'ruti) declares (Him to be) that alone (iii ii 16) , 

The S'ruti, “ the True, Consciousness, the Infinite is 
Brahman,” says merely that Brahman is the Infinite 
Consciousness, it denies not other (attributes), because 
thereby no additional meaning is conveyed j nor is 
there any incompatibility between them. To speak of 
a crown as made of gold is simply to declare that it is 
formed of gold ; it does not deny that there are no 
gems and the like set theiein. So, too here, the S'ruti 
“ the True, Consciousnesh. the Infinite is Brahman,” 
simply declares that the Parabrahman, as a Mighty 
Light in Himself, IS nothing but Supreme Consciousness 
in essence How can it also deny the wisdom, or 
omniscience of Brahman to he subsequently spoken of. 
He is wise, because He has consciousness which sees 
all things of various kinds. Hence no incompatibi- 
lity. 

And the S'ruti reveals it, as also ike Snriii (ri ii 17) 

The Blessed S'ruti itself reveals everywhere Brah- 
man of both charactei s, as free from evil qualities, and 
also as endued with good qu-^lities. The S'ruti says : 

“ Brahman is lumincns in body , the existtuce itself, 
with delight in life, with bliss m mind ; replete 
with peace, and immortal; thus do thou, 0 Pia- 
china-Yogya, conteraplate.”t 

Brahman is A'kAs'a, that which shines everywhere, 
the Light, the all-pervading Intelligence(ChidambMta). 
He is tlie Existence. He delights m life, i.e , in Him- 
self, not m external things His bliss lies in manas, 
in mind, not in exteinal senses. Here ‘ manas’ means 
Intellifirence, the intier sense (antah-karana) , and it is 
invirtneof His knowledge— which stands in no need 
of external organs, and by which the whole ext^" mal 
universe in mamtestation is immediately perciived, 
""d which is ever fiee from taint, — that Brahman is 
said to be omniscient. He is said to enjoy bliss in mind 
becau'e by mind He enjoys the infinite bliss which con- 
stii/utes His very nature He is replete with peace, 
beints quite free from attac’‘inent, aversion, and other 

evil qualities ; He is quite devoid of all evil taint. Ha 
______ 

t Atliaivas’iras 

% Taitt Up 1-6 
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is immortal from time 'without a beginning , He is the 
Trne, Consciousness itself j He is omniscient, manifes- 
ting Hir inherent nature of unsurpassed bliss of 
A'tman , He is free from all e/il. The S'ruti thus 
shews that the Supreme Brahman is of a twofold nature. 
The following passages also declare that Brahman is of 
this twofold nature . 

“ Partless, actionless, tranquil 

“Who brings good and lemo'ves e'vil, the Lord 
of bhss.’^t 

“ Him, the Highest the great Lord of lords-'’^ 

The smriti also declares that Brahman, designated 
as S'lva, IS of the twofold nature 

“ The All-pervading Being, whose nature is quite 
pure particularly because of the absence of all 
connection with the beginningless sin (mala), is 
called S'lva.” 

*' The Lord, who is infinite bliss itself and posses- 
ses excellent qualities, is called S'lva by the wise 
who know the real nature of S'lva.” 

That is to say, Biahman who is devoid of all 
taint of evil, who is the Supreme Goal of man, 
is said to be perfect in His qualities as designated by 
the word ' S'lva' which denotes a Being of Supreme 
purity and excellent attributes. Brahman being thus 
denoted by the word ‘ S'lva ’, we conclude that Brah- 
man is endued with the twofold natui e 

Benes, indeed, the simile, like the reflected son. etc., (Ill.ii.l8) 

It is because Parames'vsro, though abiding in the 
earth and everywhere, is free from all taint and is 
the repository of excellent attributes that He is 
compared in the sciiptures to the sun reflected in 
water, and so on, in the passages like the following 

“ Just as the one A'kas'a (ether,) becomes, indeed, 
diffeient in the pot and the like, so the one A'tman 
(becomes different ) abiding m many, like the sun in 
the several bodies of water,” 

The author of this passage cites two illustrations 
“the A'kAs'a (ether) which really exists ^in the 
different places'., and the sun not really existing 
(in the aiffeient reflections; — with this idea in 
Kiind . Jnst the ether, which is one alone, 
really exists differently in the different objects 
such as pots, so, the Parames'vara who is one alone 
exists really in the different things, such as earth, as 
t^eir A'tman. Thus on the analogy of ether we can 

* Sretft. Up. 6-19. 

t Ibid 6UI. 

t Ibid. 6-6. 


understand that Parames'vara, though one alone, can 
actually dwell m many things. Again, just as the 
can, who does not actually abide in the various bodies 
of water iwherem he is reflected , is rot affected by 
their changes and other evil aspeits, so is the Para- 
mes'vaia, though actually dwelling in the eaith and 
other objects, unaffected by their changes and other 
evil aspects. Thus, by the analogy of the sun, we 
are to nndei stand that the Parames'vara, the Inner 
Regulator (Antaryflmml within all, is untainted and 
has all His essential attributes intact. .Thus, on the 
analogy of the ether and the like, the Parames'- 
vara, the A'tman of all is, we may conclude, endued 
with the twofold nature. 

Here the following objection is raised,; 

Bot being understood as in the case of ‘water, indeed it cannot be 
BO (III. 11. 19) 

[Objection •) — The sun in water is regarded as 
unreal, but not so is the Parames'vaia in the earth 
(unreal). On the other hand, it is regaided that He 
actually dwells theie. So, bow can He be frte from 
all taint 

The objection is at.swered s.s follows . 

(Bo) liability to growth or decline by dwelling within, because 

(then alone) the two (similes) will have a consistent meaning, 
as also because (similes are) found in similar (use) 

(Ill.ii. 20) 

[An&tjcer .) — The word ' no’ occurring in the preced- 
ing Sfitra should be understood here. — Notwithstand- 
ing the fact of His abiding actually within the earth and 
the like, the Parames'vara is not liable to the growth 
d,nd decline to which they are subject We come to 
this conclusion, because then alone the two similes 
will Lave a due significance. Indeed, it has been 
already said uhat the use of the two similes — the sun 
who does not actually abide (in the reflections) and 
the ether which actually does abide in all objects — 
points to the conclusion that the Parames'vara, though 
abiding in all objects, is unaffected by their evil as 
though He does not abide in them We do find similes 
used, pointing merely to a similarity in some particular 
attribute, as fo* example, “ the moon-like face ” Hence 
the conclusion that I's'vara, though really abid.ng m 
the earth and other objects, is endued with the 
twofold nature. 

A Maha'deva S'a'stet, B.A. 

(2b be continwd). 
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SIVAGNANA SIDDHIAR 

OF 

ARUL NANTfll SIVACHARYA 


ADVAITA LAKSHANA-SUTRA II 


Adlkai’ana— 2. 

{Continued from page 13S). 

Love God. 

21. When one woi ships the God he love«, ■with 
mind fixed intent, and words of praise, and hands 
showering forth flowers, after getting rid of anger, 
desire and other faults, and entering on the practice 
of the^ above named virtues, then the most ancient of 
the ancient gods will deign to accept his worship 

Note, — T he words in the text “ any 

he loves” is general and refer to the worship of any deity, 
the sole requisite being that he leads a blameless life, and 
is filled with true devotion and perfect harmony of 
thought, speech, and deeds 

25. And the title One uill show you Grace 

“iu»’O^«/r0 Q^iueuit seeariaiifi OsIiqilouQili'eiQs 
m/rO^/10 uira^ir^irw OfiiLeuwesrr 

Qfup^u u®iBps^iL iSpjfQiUi OLDeoeS^esru^UiOfiLtqin 
^peiitiSleaeui^sotr pi[e!iifSiep(j^«iT Offuja^eares'Qp *’ 

Whatever God you worship, even as Him, the 
Consort of Uraa will appear. Other gods will die 
aifd be born, and sm and suffer by performing 
Karma 

He, who is above all this, will understand \ op i true 
worship and show you grace 

r/— (a) The words of that most ancient poet Nar-kiiar. 
“ ^snQnQpppQp&'tr eieosinnsQiSffaiiir 
^suireoeiQeum/S(i^isG6u6iSL-iru-~se>iii oQp 
airpaSpOfiterQp^^ 0Qi! sosnsrpptcnareinaiii 
jjaiQtLiL irus,^’ 

The leason thereof. 

26. When we worship some beings, such as pa- 
rt its, &c , it is not they who show ns grace in the 
future state. Even where these gods show us gi’ace, 
it IS ihus. All these gods are under the guidance of 
the Supreme power, and the Supreme grants us our 
prayers through them. 

Note — Just as the honors conferred by the Viceroy of 
India flows directly also from Her most gracions Maiesty, 
so do also the gods show grace each m his oivn sphere of 
influence 


Therefoie wmship the True God. 

27 If it 18 Siva who shows you Grace ultimately, 
the love of Him will he the supreme virtue All ocher 
worship will he lower and vain This highest Uhar- 
ma IS declared in the Sivagamas. He has no desires 
himself , (and so this worship is not for his pleasure). 
Whatever you desire most, He is gracious enough to 
grant. So persevere m his worship 

Note — The author explains his true attitude with re- 
gard to his own religion and other religions in these 
verses. He does not condemu the worship of other gods, 
for the simple reason that all such worship is useful, in 
that, all such worship, if true, tends to raise him from his 
own low desires and selfish instincts, and towards a nearer 
approach to the Snpieme God , and the All-Seer, and AIl- 
knower, and All-gracions cannot fail to take note of his 
sinceiity and love, and to reward him as he deserves But 
however useful, the worship of the lower god oaanot be 
the highest object of our aspiration We can bow befoie 
the Fountain of Giace itself direct, and drink of the su- 
preme bliss. This IS also the teaching of the Gita, and in 
reading it, one has only to remember, that whenever Lord 
Krishna speaks of Himself, he speaks as the supreme 
Guru and Acharya of Ar]una, and as such represents, 
the supreme God Himself. Many a passage will be un- 
meaning otherwise , and the worship of Himself which he 
recommends is not to he taken to mean any Saguna worship 
or the worship of any God other than the Highest. 

cf — “ Become wise at the end of many births, one 
worships Me That high-sonled saint is very rare to whom 
Vasndeva (the Supreme God) is all.” vii. 19 

(20) “ Whatever form a devotee wisheth, in faith, to 
worship, that faith in him do I render firm ” 

(22) “ Possessed with that faith, whoso devotes him- 
self to that worship, obtains thence his wishes, but they 
are merely granted by Myself.” 

(23) “ But to those of small understanding (all) fruit 
had an ending The votaries of the deities join the deities ; 
my votaries join Myself ” 

(25) “ This ignorant world knows me not as the hiih- 
less and deathless'' (From Srimath Govinda Oharya’s 
translation). 

The way of worehtp 

u>iruir'Say^6S)*Qsresv(Bu:itmgs,jS^siS(i^Ssi' emt^'Uuesr 

Muff ssfpes' Seer Oi^&ioS $stsa>euGaj flop IB pleas’ 

iuffiL>UDUiQ>uiiQfj^ liff^mae^SlMujeei LjO^iuGp 

The Supreme accepts worship both in matei lal Forms 
(Siva Linga) and in living Forms (God’s devotees) and 
shows His Grace. It you can place Him in your 
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heait tiiid woisliip, tins will be adequate worsbip. 
In any mode, fail not to love and laud him every day 

Tlic yieatiu‘.s(, of SUCH de‘ot%on> 

29. Even the bins of the Lord’s devotees become 
viuue, the virtues of loveless men are sinful. The 
austeie sacrifice of Daksha was in vain ; while the sin 
committed by the human child was beneficial 
t^ori — All siiib fio\\ Tioni selfishness and virtue from 
selflessness, and love of niau and God This is the tine 
test of vine and viitue. Kven man-made law looks to the 
intention in the fimt iiist inte, in defining most crimes 
As sujL, wheie wemay be sure that any act uas not 
prompted by any personal greed, for the avoidance of pain 
or the gaming of pleasure to the individual but had 
pioceeded out of pure love of God and Ins fellow creatures 
that at on( e ceases to be a vice. In fact, all personal res- 
ponsibility ceases with such persons, in the same way, as 
with olnldren, idiots, and Innatics, and the world have 
called such great beings fools and idiots 
Cf, U/730'3j.r®'3u ui meainQmmtSpujgiQesj 

Qftueias,uijiruffQui, 

" As children, lunatics and the possessed, so do holy 
Gnauis behave.” (Taynnianavar) . 

The allusion in the last line of the text is to tlio history 
q1 Saint Dandisa Nayatiar, one of the Saiva Saints, who, 
when interrupted in the divine pujah, by his own father, 
struck and severed the lattei s foot with a stick — (Vide 
p. 89, vol. I, S. Deepika), 

We have already enlarged upon the story of the Daksba 
sacrifice and its import Daksha wa‘- the first son of God 
Brahma, and so from the beifinning of tins world, the con* 
trast between lip-service and lieait worship has been ma- 
nifest, between mert rituals and true demotion to God and 
love to man 

Wheie the hiu' ss (outained 
•‘0 Tlie Veda is God’s word. They who do not 
follow the Wotd reach hell , and those who follow 
reach the worlds of bliss Men suffer pain or enjoy 
pleasure according to the ordinances of God. 

An ilbi-fration. 

31 By the law, tho king administers jn.stice and 
punishes those who do not obey tho law. Those, who 
follow the law, he loads with wealth and lands, a* ^ 
clothes them also with powers under the law. And 
all this by the power of the law 

The kinq^s law not an exception to the Supreme Law. 

32. Even the act of the king is an act of God’s 
meicy. Those who commit high crimes and mis- 
demeanours are punished surely and suffer aud thus 


work out their Karma Then they learn to follow the 
law. Such purified beings will avoid hell The suffer- 
i.jgs of man in hell and in earth are really the same. 

God is juit and the Supreme Ihysiciaii. 

83. He who commiiiS wrong against the injunctiou 
couUmed m the sacied Shasters given out graciously 
by God, will suffer pam in the daik regions of hell^ 
and thus work out his sin. 'I'he virtuous man also 
works out his Karma by eating the fruits in heavenly 
regions. Tins kind of suffering and enjoyment are 
the two kiuds of physio which the Supreme Physician 
administers for the removal of man’s mala. 

Note. — Both virtue and vice binds man to tlie earth 
and form the seed of birth aud death. This is one of the 
central doctrines of Hinduism. Onr Christian fi lends are 
hardly able to comprehend tlu.s truth. But this, by the 
way, forms also one of the chief points in the Christian 
doctrine. According to them, how was the fall of man 
brought about in this earth How did sin arise and with 
it death and birth ? Why by the fi.rst man disobeying 
God s law ? And what was this law P Bo not eat the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil And what 
is the meaning of this sentence P To the ordinary Christ- 
ian, we dare say this will be quite meaningless. At any 
rate, it will be a puzzle to him how the tasting of the 
knowledge of good will be sin ’ When, however, it is 
explained that the tree of knowledge of good and evil is 
merely man’s consciousness of good and bad, and his eat- 
ing the fruit of them is his following ont in action stoh 
knowledge With the feeling of Ahankara and Mamakaia 
( ‘ r and ‘ mine’) most predominent in his mind, i.e , with 
his will as the sole guiding principle and not the supreme 
will of the Lord, then indeed, he commits sin and lays the 
seed for a course of births and deaths. If avoiding both 
good and bad, as he felt it, be simply and calmly submitted 
to tho Will cf God (and dedicated all his acts and thoughts 
and speech to God’s service and glorification HjoatiiD. 

all sin and snfienng will vanish. (“ serQ®®ifl 

Z;d * ) 

But this ideal of the highest ethics and religion cannot 
and does not commend itself to the thoroughly materialis- 
ed peoples of the West and hence their obtuseness. 

As the Supve: le Physician who cures our ignorance and 
sin, He is called Yaidyamtha ; and under such name God 
is worshipped in the Vaidiswaran Koil in Tanjore Dintriot. 

The same explained. 

34. He who follows the rules given in books of 
hyeiene will never suffer sickness. If such rules are 
neglected sickness will torment a man.* The physician, 
will administer medicine to the suffering mar and re- 
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move hit. illness He will cure ills even without medi- 
cine by an lucantation or a mere touch. 

So also, those who follow God’s law, perform Kai- 
ma and get freedom. 

Both good and evil are fw the benefit of nan. 

35. Our earthly physicians cure certain ills by cut- 
ting and cauterising and aie also rewarded. Ocher 
ills are cured by feeding with milk and sugar. So 
also the Lord cures the ills of Karma by subjecting 
mankind to pain and pleasure 
Note — No body can accuse the physician of partiality 
in causing pain to one and pleasure to another The fact is 
these acts are not for his own benefit but to benefit his 
patients possessing different maladies. 

Life after death 

36 When the gross body dies, the soul retains its 
suhshuma m ira of eight <<ifiofts,for enjoyment or suffer- 
ing, in heaven or hell, ’under the divine decrees, and 
passes into the womb as an atom before it is born 
again into the world. 

Note —The Puri-ashtaka is tho sukshuma sarira or 
body composed of the 5 subtle elements, sa&da, qiausa, 
rupa,iasa&ni ganda and manas, hiuMld and dlumlara 
In this subtle body, they undergo no new experiences, but 
live over the life they have lived in this world, m a meie 
intensified form than on earth. If m this life their thoughts 
were good snd pleasant, they feel thousand times more 
happy in the astral world, |but if they led a vicious life, 
their had thoughts haunt them ever, and their suffering is 
multiplied a thonsandfold. After the appointed time is 
over, they are again leboim to work out their further 
Karma 

The iame, 

87 When one gioss body perishes, the soul may 
take on at 'once another gross body or it may be 
dormant like a stone for a time; and after the alloted 
time and according to its Karma, it will take on another 
gross body 

An illustration. 

SS. The snake dropping its skin, the birds leaving 
its shell, and the yogi his body and entering another, 
and the passing from a waking state into droam 
condition illustrate the parting of the soul from his 
gross body after death and its entry into a different 
world of ooncionsness. 

Karma defined 

89. Karma comprises virtuous and vicious acts 
and their results, becoming the cause of Loss and 


gain, pleasure and pain. It is one of the three eternal 
malas co/enng the soul and from its appearing m the 
form of acts of rniud, body and spieoh is named 
leamyu. 

The Theoiy of Rehith. 

40. This karma of good and evil is eternal Yet 
it has a beginning as it starts with the acts performed, 
by men in time It has an end, after it is worked out 
by man fully. It becomes attached to maya mala at 
the great dissolution of the universe, and ’s reborn 
with the subtle body of each soul and is continuous 
{like a flood) m each successive i ehirths and deaths, 
and IS of different forms (as Sthula, sukshuma and 
Adisukshuma) and is yet formless and acts under 
the Law of Supreme Hara. 

Bhattacharyn’e objection. 

You say that of living beings, both ihoveable 
and immoveable, each of them will only change its 
body at its rebirth, according to its respective 
karma, but not its form But answer me first, 
whether when human beings enter Swarga and 
partake of the bliss theiein, whether they do so there 
as human beings or as celestials ? 

Note. — The Battacharya’s theory is that grass, herb ^or 
bird or animal or man will bo reborn as grass, herb, &c , 
respectively and not one into another According to 
Madawa Ohaiya (Dwaita school) when moi’tals reach the 
Highest Heaven, they eujo/ there as man or beast or 
bird according to its onginal form on earth 

42. If they enjoy in heaven as meie human beings, 
then this he.iveri ceases to be such. If as celestials 
they enjoy, jour theory, that they do not change their 
forms, falls to the ground After enjoying as 
celestials, when they are reborn on earth, they will be 
only reborn as linmau beings and not as celestials. 

8om illustrations. 

43. Some worms become beetles and some worms 
become wasps. Similarly beings change their forms 
accordinir to their karma. Most of the «chools are also 
agieed on this point, and why should you alone have 
doubts about it 

The sami. 

44. The accounts of Agalya becoming a stone, of 
Maha Vishnu incarnating in several forms, of the 
Sun having given rise to n Raco of far filmed kings, 
of a spider and a rat having become powerful kings, 
also demonstrate onr point. 
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A further ohjection answered. 

45. You say that these instances only show that 
these change of forms were due to certain causes and 
not to the effect of karma. But I have already stated 
that the Lord is the Witness of all kinds of karma 
As it IS, everything follows only the Divine Will. 

Karma inert unless energised ly God. 

46. Karma cannot of itself discover the particular 
body or the particular world and attach itself to Jiva 
andtheOiva itself is .equally incapable of choosing 
the particular body. The union and evolution of these 
bodies are brought about by God. God intelligently 
gives each a suitable body, according to his karma. 

Gross hody is derived from the subtle ; necessity 
of a Creator. 

47. If you ask whence the gross body is derived, 
it is derived from the subtle Maya If you ask again, 
whether, if so, the forms should not all be similar, we 
answer No. Though gold is one, different kinds of 
ornaments like chains &c., are made thereirwm. The 
creation of all these forms and universes are brought 
about by the only one God, Siva. 

Note — The question has often puzzled people whether 
the higher forms of animals, and man can reveit in a next 
birth to still lower and different forms. But the difficulty 
will vanish when as herein pointed out that the different 
kinds of gross bodies possess'ug form are all derived hrom 
the more oubtle and formless matter From this formless 
subtle matter, it will be as easy to form one body as ano- 
ther, the two chief powers bringing about this form being 
the Supreme power of God and the lesser power of the 
Karma of each individual. But we seem to feel doubt as 
to how the man’s superior intelligence can vanish into the 
brute’s intelligence. The intelligence does not suffer in any 
way but is simply covered over or hidden by the particu- 
lar body for the time being, just letting in a little light or 
moie, and just as we cage a wild animal, so that the brutal 
instincts of the man may not run riot and cause more da- 
mage to himself and others And the difficulty of most 
people will vanish also when this fundamental tenet of 
Hinduism is giasped namely, that the soul of man i.. ir 
itself perfec’’ but is eternally covered over by Anava or 
Avidya and is further covered over by maya mala or 
matter, and the effect of ihe last covering is just to give 
just as much opening as IS necessary for letting in the 
light of God, to shine on the individual soul and to 
itself shine. The higher and the higher the body, the 
greater and greater will be the intelligence displayed But 
as often happen, man misuses his intelligence and powers, 
these have to he curbed and limited again for a time, and 


so a less developed body is given, where be cannot be able 
to use all such superior powers he possessed for mischief. 
When these powers have been thoroughly subjugated, 
modulated in peifect harmony, the individual gains 
back a better body for his fuither cleansing. 

How the gross hody is caused, 

49 The gross body is not formed by the change 
and destruction of the subtle body, nor is the body 
formed separately in the subtle body itself The 
subtle body itself possesses the power of creating the 
gross body, as a tree wten cut off down to the foot is 
again produced from the root. 

No;e — Various theoriesof foimationof the gross from 
the subtle body are considered here, and each school have 
a favoiite simile. According to one school, the change of 
body 13 like one piece of gold ornament changing into ano- 
ther ornament According to another (Bnddhist) it is IiIta 
the seed giving rise to the tree. According to a third, it 
IS like the child formed m the mother’s womb. A fourth 
theoiy IS that it is derived as the rays of the moon one 
after another The differences are very subtle, though 
each of the similes is useful in expressing a phase of the 
meaning The author’s own simile a rare one is the root and 
the tree, inasmuch as even in our present gross body, the 
subtle body is present and is not destroyed; and ihe 
Sukshama hody remains, even though the gross body may 
he out off. 

A further explanation. 

49, Under the divine law, the gross body arises 
from tbe subtle body. Without such divine power, it 
cannot arise of itself, and ftom the power of Karma 
a’one. The gioss body can arise only again from its 
material cause, as a tree from a seed. The tree and 
seeds may be destroyed together, and so the subtle 
body can also be destroyed ? No. These Ijodies arise 
and peri.sh and arise again, as the moon and its Kala 
waxes and vanes and waxes again. 

The ultimate causes of the hody, 

50. The cause of the gross body is the Punashtaka 
or subtle body. Tbe cause of the latter is Mulapra- 
knti. Its cause is Asuddha Maya or Mohini. Its 
superior cause is Vindhu or Kundali Above it, and 
energising them all is the power of the Lord (Sakti) 
and the Lord Himself (Sivam). When the soul reach- 
es the Supreme God, all these distinctive bodies cease, 
as also the soul’s bondage. 

End of 2nd Adikarana. 

J. M. N. 

{To he continued)- 
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THAYUM ANA VAR’S POEMS. 


{Continued fiorn'page 141.) 

i~ir^ 

G^^Qld(Sj^ 

jifssiUiiqiSsoi s$ser4utii.€un Quir^ir 

fluuir£jia ^uufreoiT lUQjCdGs^ 

^LLQpQpL^^ SeaULfLD^i^ Jt^lSaJITIB sncosr^ 

Q^etauadsfr^i^ QuQp 

^miDUJsrmj Qfiusnjf LDSOson^ QeuQQj^^BT 

Q08arssL^€O/r Qe^reatOp, 

t 

186. 0 {kou the All-knowing witness and our All- 
gracious p?otector, Thou possessest guna or attributes 
like resplendent purity &o. ; and, besides, Thou art the 
Bein^ of such nature that Thou dost answer well to 
the descnption in the one-hundred and eighf’^ andother 
cominentariesof the Vedas , and yet transcendest far, 
far beyond such descriptions, and is pure Love. Thou 
didst bless ns with abilitiest to discriminate ourselves 
from Thee, to know our advaita relation to Thee and 
our Sivasayujya Mukti m Thee. 0 Thou Absolute 
One, free from al' qualities, J Who art over employed, 
every moment in doing naught but good to us § 

^arQ^Qu ueieinSu usiwai aenurL. 

OeutmliuiiQ QaieStuitS iL/a^af lo/rS 
^finQ inpjoi lairS 
uttfQfiL. qppup^ iBtm^ pgQ 

g)i9r0>S /sn&tti^uiiiuj Qusjgn Loaar 

QsuiestpQuj QiattLoaQsir OtumOp^ GpmSa 
sea^Sm sp/Ser^i^^ Gfptr eiiQi 

^0ev«i.0<s tQSseir ^tiarQeat. 

137. 0 the Bright Gn&nakas of Divine Grace, as 
readily as a cow answers to its bellowing calf Thy 
boundless Grace flows to such of Thy dependent souls 
as do cry and grow ripejj for it by the constant offer- 
ing of devotional prayers to Thee in terms like 
these : — 

*Tho 108 Upamshads are meant here which are but the com- 
mentanes of the Vedic Sruti, vaiymg accrrding to the nature and 
maturity of the commentators* 

fThe souls become able to get knowledge only if they are gi\en 
embodiments t c,, Thanu, karana, bhuvana, bhoga. 

JThe reference is to the three qualities Sat\a— Rajas— Tanias 

§ Of Though man sits still and takes hi . ea^se, God is at w ork 
on man. No means, no moment unemployed, To bless him if he 
can ** (T. Young) 

II Some idler puts the question why the Almighty God should not 
emancipate all the souls at once and why He should wait to see 
them suffer Karma in this Frapancha wrought for that purpose 
These questions will vanish if they should wait to see that our 
Supreme Lord’s scheme adopted for the souls’ sake cannot be ques* 
tioned by the souls when the souls are to be matured and redeem- 
ed, in c jt Lord’s choice, only by that method They may rather 
question or check themselves why they should not npen therasel- 
Tea by Sanya, d'c., and mould their turbulent Tnanas to our 
Lord’s blessing being conferred as the Yeda'* and Agamas de- 
clare. 


'0 Father, 0 the supreme Lord, Thou art the One 
and mauv. Thou art the various shining objects and 
Thou ait the broad space Thou ait all the iorms. 
Thor a'*t good, bad,^ and else. Thou cansc never be 
destroyed, Mnce Thou wast never newly brought into 
existence. And Thou art to-day, to mono w and be- 
yond, 

Ujfidsr^^Quj s^tiQu GfiQear 
ujnfftBfrGp QajmsesdjQtev tuStuoiftear 
Ourr06rSajr^^/? ^0ccOu/r0(?€ff s(T^&sir Sianu 
^ircuiLLfnu S&p pO$^iir6isrGp neS^enttjfiQoi 
mq^pSuj €S(i^0p^gjiLL S(j^ppniij GldsS^ 
snei^OpisQ 

fiS/flfifl&ara/® Si.u^t^iLiiiSla p ^sSstr il'/tl-Slo [(?5/r, 

e9cyiuOuiT(r^Gen tuir^srOa n^U) uumGs 

138. 0 the flavour of the fruit of Divioe Grace * 0 
the ]uice of sugar-cane, the honey of flowers ! 0 the 
boundless ambrosia ! 0 my Eye ^ 0 the All-per- 
vading, All-gracious Lord Absolute ! 0 Life Purei 
the thought past of thought in souls ^ Having 
appointed the time and space foi them, and endowing 
them with the powers and faculties, fenfiefs, &c > Thou 
dose guide them indeed in the course of evolution 
according to their cravings t 0 Thou super-eminent 
Lord, do Thou also listen to my supplication. 

0irdpQfifiGe^.irff ftno 

(SSsuar euenQ^ctrn 

€rs98Tm/flaj Spptrui^ Geufspii 

uS(^is(r^ inttopOpeSm Ojiaveair 
smmrsm(^[r eOiiiD^dsp paGm iLjfiff&rfit 

s^Ouireos tunsp 

$o/S€tineS^ ^iLujp pearGny 
O^uu/fluj G^ii/spa Qjr^jpiUi. ^/fh^ 

189. It was in this school of religion that all great 
sages attained Siddhis and Muktis or states of 
moksha , for example, all Devas, Indra^ &c,, Narada, 
&c., SaptaJ nshis, those who can play well upon large 
flutes, the innumerable Siddhas,§ the rulers Manu, &c., 
and the Mums well learned in ihe Vedas, Bisr, &c It 
was by the Advaita 6Vagrnawa attainable in this «‘chool 
that they succeeded in realizing the true final goal as 
clear as the nelh fruit placed in the palm of the band 
and being manifest to the whole woild. 

Nbfe— The reason why this Sana Siddlmnta focliool has boen 
resorted to by all great Saints is gneii in thf next following 
connected verses ] 40 to 143 

* Bad to the wicked 

fThe Saint has brought out in this lersc that without the aid 
of Providence, the souls cannot set themsolies to the cjcle of 
wvolution or furnish themselves wnth thanu, karana, bhuvana and 
bhoga, just as without a man’s will .et to operate, his organs 
or senses become inactive or useless When the willw-orks, the 
whole machine (body) works Otherwise, no Cf verses 101, 123 
and 128 wdth notes* 

JSapta=-sever. 

§ Biddhas are those acquiring the incidental powers inSivaBaj 
Yoga 

R. Shinmuga Mcdaliae. 

{To le eontimiec') 
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PURRA-NA'NNU'HRU 


-In Anthology of WO Songs rehhng to the ancient 
Foef^ and Chiaf'i of Sonthe'in ludia. 

Kabi, ‘ Thm Mousi’Aisr CniEr/’ 
f Mahiyamihi Tii iMuadirKm i.*') 

The PuDa-NannimnL abound? in short pas^aj^es of 
great beauty, casting vivid light upon many old 
custom^, and giving fitting expression to feelings and 
sentiment^ -which are common to all the woild Many 
of these are by KabiUr, the famous poet, of whom a 
separate notice is given, and who especially sung tho 
praises of the lull chieft nns Kiiri and Pan Kan was 
one of the seven minor kings who in latter times were 
renowned for liberality It would seem that he is as 
cotemporary with Tiru-Valluvar There is some 
slight discrepancy in the lists, but Malaiyaman, com- 
monly Cfl-lled Kan (which was really the name of Jus 
war-horse), is in every list Kan means '• blacknes*',” 
and it seems that the famous charger was called so 
becanse of its colour King Kan was equally renow- 
ned for braveiv f having fought as an ally of the 
Pandiya, Cora and Cera Kings) and for liberality ; 
but he seems to have been somewhat lavish and indis- 
criminate in his gifts, as were many of these rude 
mountain chieftains. Herfce Kabilar (121) cautions 
him 

“ Where reigns one Lord men’s longing eyes are bent 
From quarters four they come, on gam intent. 
'Tis hard to measure worth , thy gifts to fling 
Abroad with lavish h-'nd is easier thing. 

0 King munificent ! full well 
Thou knowest the veuy truth I tell 

Cease then to view each suppliant hard 
With undistvn^Ui&hing regard *’ 

In 1 22, the same poet tells us that Kan helped the 
three great Tamil kings, and that he generously gave 
the spoils to his own people, so that nothing remai- 
ned to himself but his queen 

“ Thy Queen, pure as the Northern Star,t to mat- 
rons shown, 

Sweet voiced, is all great King, thou call’s! thine 
own.” 

In 123, Kabilar tells ns, in a pretty little distich, 
that he gave charipts as presents, not simply amid the 
excitement of a feost, but calmlj • these gifts weie as 
numerous as the drops of ram that fell on the Mullur 
hills This last reminds us that abundance of rain— • 
the greatest of blessings to Indian cultivators — was 
ensnred by a Benero«ity like his ; " It is twice blest, 
it blessetn him that gives and that receives.” 

• Malaiyaman (“ the mountaneer” = MaJaiyan) is an epithet 
of the Cera Kiny Tim-mndi = “ sacred crown ” His donudn 
seems to have been JIaladu, along the banks of the S, Pennar. 

+ Amnddhati, the chaste wife of Vosishta, now a ‘star in Ursa 
Major, pointed out to brides as an examlpe. 


In 124 we hear Kabilar again — 

Suppliant in iiuauspicious hoar, 

Mid ihreateniiig evil omens’ power 
Jn liickles"? tniio they seek his feet ! 

And though they utter words unmeet. 

None empty go away who sing 
The praises of the mighty kini', 

Adown whose rnouiitAm* steeps tho torrent’s 
wrath 

In thuiideis seeks its long established path.” 

Jn libanotliei bard called Na/ia'-aity/L, sings the 
praises of Kfin in much tho s.ima stiain, hut takes 
care to add that he liimsolf is no rival of Kabilar, 
“the Brahman of f.mltlo'.s learning,” whom he 
evidently recognises as the court mmistrel and Poet 
Laureate of Kouahh, t 

“ Descendant of the Mighty One 
Who tore the gold from off the head 
Of foemeri s warring elephants. 

And made It shining ornament for minstrels* 
brows * 

Who wear’st a glorious wreath of fadeless lotus 
floweis 

Who knows not flight m war ' 

'I’o .sing thy prai',cj we come, or learned or 
unlearn’d, — 

JiOrd of the Mount Mnlh'ir, uooti whose slopes 
The foicM rsit, dark as though night 
frnfhfn b>g her shadn around her slumbered there. 
May’st thou flourish with thine undecaymg race ! 
'Kho learned Brahman bard, whose praise 
Is known to all the sons of men on earth. 

The baui with faul tie '■s learning graced, hath 
sung Thy fame, 

So that no room remains for any of the suppliant 
tram. 

No rival bard, I sing < We’re little barks 
That sail not on the Western main, 

Where Ceran’s warlike fleets are seen. 

Cur poverty compels we add our mite of praise 
To him j ord of the fertile land ! 

On Pemoi banks where thy war-drums sound oat 
Like the loud thunder, scaring mouii tain-snakes. 
And where Thon dnvest back the tide of 
foemen’s war, 

While lordly elephants and kings bestrew the 
field ” 

This ends the praise of the ‘ Highland chief 
“ Malayan the v’ctor, who on Kart rode, 
stalwart in war. whose gifts were aa the drops of 
rain. ’ (1581 

G. tr. p 


* This was called MulJ4r>Mala%. 

t Op Eo 9 al« Tins was Karl's oapita 1 | nuw Goveloiig (f) 
20 miles S of Madaas. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


So far as our own l^iosidoricy is concerned, the pa t 

yem did not piove so bad as ifc was 
old yc.ii and the anticipated, though the swoid of 

Damocles was ever hanf'ing over it 
in the shape of Farninr and Plan ue But eKewhcie in 
India, Famine and Plague have been doing their vorst, 
and our own prospects in the coming year aie moie 
glootnior still But a greater calamity than all those has 
also fallen over our oiupiie, and himdreds of our Follow - 
subjects and bretbreii have shed their piecious blood in 
the Wat 111 South Aliira Wo agioe with many learned 
Eutupeans tliemseho') tb.it all the'^o cd.imitics puin^ to a 
seveisi lesson \se have to loam to mend out ways, to have 
greater regard for tinth and justice, to tollow Clod’s ways 
more and more, and not to iollow tlio mete gtoed tor 
power and pelf, a jiiuo nie.il ot unmisod mateii.il good, 
and selfish-agrandisemeiit. It there is a God above us, 
]Ie ii surely The author d Our tiood, aininch as ot our 
evil , and even Chiistiaiis of to-dov .no lo'.ing their belief 
ill ,i Drvil This evil is iiilcmled Im out own good, lor 
chustemiig and purifying us. A Tamil Voise, says that 
all these a'flictioiis luo not loi killing us but to remove 
the cv il fioni ns, 

QuirAsiir-^ ^sarwOuirgai. 

just as a washerman beats his clothes on the rock not to 
tear it to pieces, Imt to clean thorn of their dirt. • For, 
so, iiiidoistoodr wiite>, Plole^■' 0 ^ Henry Dinmmoiul. 
“instead of filling the mind with foai', the thouglit of 
this dread day inspire-, it with a solemn gratitude. The 
wo.k of the Avenger is a nocc-isity It is part of GikI’s 
philantlinipy.” i.i’t us tlicieloie pi.iy in all oontiitioii of 
spirit, and meokiioss ot heart to that .Supreme Being 
who is Rudra and Jlluina (the tc.irful) and Ug.a (the 
fierce) and who is at the s.uiie lime, Riidi i (the remover 
of sonovv)and S.uiknra(tlie Doer of Good) and Siv,v (the 
suptcino source o' Peace and Bliss) to.iverti from us his 
pestilential iind dcath.de.iling bolts, and to shower on us 
hi» healing medicines, and eaitli-refieshiiig i-ains, and 
avoit War and bring Peace and Brothciliiiess among '.all 
the nations of the world 

» 

* * 

“G.ithpatiin medliipatim Rudtam .l.ila ^ha•hheshajanl, 
tat aomyoh sumnam imahe Y.ih sukr.vliivasuiyoh hiivin. 
yam iva rechate, M-eshto devaiiain vasuh 

We seek frem Rudra, the lord of .songs, the lord of sacii- 
flees who possesses healiug remedies his auspicious £.ivour> 

(Ww seek this from him) who is brilhaut as the .sun, 
who shines like gold who is the best^and most beautiful of 
.gods (B, V, i, 43 and 45.) 


Imali Rudrayatavasekapardine kshayad-virayaprabha- 
ramahe matih, yata sam asad dvipade chatuspade visvam 
pubhtam grame asminn anaturam Mnla no Rudra uta no 
raayas k. idlii kshy.id-viraya namasa vidhemate, yatsamoha 
yosoha Jlannr a yeje p.ta tadyasyama tava Rudia pram- 
tishu. A ^yaraa te sumatini deva-yajyaya kshayad-virdkya 
tava Rudr.a midhvah. Sumnayann id viso abmakam achar^ 
ai ishta- VI rail ] uhavama te havih Tvesham vayam Rudram 
yapia-sadham vankum kavim avase nihvayamahe, ate 
asmad daivyam helo asyatu” sumatim id vyam asya A 
vrinimahe Divo varahani arushamkapa'dman tvesham 
rupam namasa nihvayamahe, haste bibhrad bhesbaja 
varyani.-armavai'ma chh.n’Jirabmabhyainyamisat Idam. 
pitre Haiutamucbyate vachah bvadoh svadiyo Rudraya 
vaidliaiiara Rasva eba no amrita marta-bhojanam tmane 
tok.iy.xtokay amnia. “Alanomahantam uta ma no arbliakam 
Ilia iiah uksihant.ini uta ma iiah ukshitam, ma no badhih 
pitaiam mataiam ma nali piiyas tanvo Rudra rinshah.” 

Wepiesont these prayers to Rudia, the strong, with 
spii'illy Iiraulcd hai/- ruling over heroes that there may be 
pro pciity to onr tw o-tooted and fonr-footed creatures, that 
everything in tliiv village may be well fed and fiee frem 
dnease 


2 Be gincious to us, Rudra, and cause us happiness; 
let us witli obeiSiince worship-thee, the luler over heroes. 
Whatever jiiospevity and blessing our father ilanu a> 
<iuu*ed by worship may we attain it all under thy guid- 
ance, Rudra. 

5 if ay v.c by onr divine woiship obtain the good will 
of thee, liudi a, who art the i iler of heioes, and beneficent ; 
act favourably towards our people may we, with our 
men uiihainied, otter the our oblation 

4 We invoke to onr succour the impetuoub Rndra, the 
fullillei of s.iciifiL,c, the swift, the wive. Jlay he drive fax* 
aw.iy fiom us the anger of the gods, for we de.siie his 
favoui. 


.■> We invoke with obeisance the ruddy boar of the 
sky, with spirally-braided hair, a bulliauttoim Cairymg 
in l.is hand most clio’co remedies may he give us protec- 
tion, defence, shelter 


rt. Tln^ ovhilarating hymn, sweeter than the sweetest, 
is nttcied to Rudra the father of the Maruts Bestow on 
us, 0 immortal, the food of mortals , be gracious to our- 
selves, our children, and descendants 

7 Slay neither our great, nor our small, neither 
our growing nor our grown, neither our father nor onr 
mother injore not, Rudra, onr dear selves. 


* 

* * 


3. This ccjtingency should make it clearly manifest to 
„ , 0“’ Gracious Sovereign (whom the 

Our lovalty proved ° 

supreme Paiaraeshwara may ever 
protect) and her responsible ministers how our loyalty to 
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Our Sovereign and the Empire is unmistakeable The 
telegraphic iDtelligences of the day are awaited 
by the educated Indians with as much eagerness 
and conceim as any Biitishev, and tue succesi or loss 
sustained by our tioops there i.. the far off Africa 
awakens in their breasts as much ]o;y or sorrow. The In- 
dians are also making the Empires’ interests and welfare as 
pait of their religious duty, and it is remarkable in what 
charactoiistic way they aie uniting to strengthen the 
nation’s cause by apiiealiiig to the grace and mercy of the 
All Graci us God. A single heart’s genuine prayer to 
the God of All, is worth more than hundreds of thousands 
of pound',, and we for one think with many a Christian 
divine, that it is not the best w'ay to help the national 
cause to indulge in balls and concerts and dances and 
Buch-like frivolities. These indulgences cost more money 
than what is paid for the fund itself, aud if only people 
have the heait to help, let them help without having 
recouise to any ot these fiivolous inducements Wo once 
muie iniuke out God's Giacetoaseit all these national 
evils and to bi iiig peai e .u d plenty and health oier the 
land. 

♦ 

« « 


Turning to the cients of the last week of the year, that 
,s pa^ t, theie aie many an inteiest- 
Ihe la«>t wiH'k lugeient to lecordaiid congratulate 

ourselves upon The Educational Conference w hich w as the 
first to meet under the ducction of 

Tlic hdiu’ttUoual ( oil- Director of Public Instuiction 
feronoe 

himself, has to be congratulated upon 
the many resolutions it has passed, those especially 
beariag on the question of substituting a puicly N'crna- 
cular education in the lower stages of sclioc' education. 
We print the resoluf 'ons eisewheie, and we only hope that 
the movement so nobly set on foot by Dr. Duncan 
(and onr best wishes ac.onipany him on liis letiiement for 
longlife and prosperity and joy) will be brought into suc- 
cessful woiking order, thus conducing to the better educa- 
tion of the laiger classes of our people. 

* 

* * 

An c\entof very gi eat >alue, and conneettd with the 
welfare and pi ogress of our daugh- 
ters aud sisteri, we must record. 
It was the ceremony of lining the 
foundation stone of the caste-giils school m Con|ecverapi 
till ‘A'lth December last. With all the vaunted enlighten- 
ment said to be possessed by our educated people, it is a 
most deploiuble fact that they are culpably inditlercnt to 
the wants of our fairer sev. Though thei'e are many pri- 
vate schools, and colleges for boys, there are liardly a few 
for girls opened out by indigenous and national agencies. 
In the Capital City cf the Presidency itself, when the 
question of maintaiiiuig the Vi/ianagram Schools came to 


The rnstp aulsvili<iol 
in CoHjevoiiim 


be considered, except one no others came forward boldly 
to undertake the task, and all the schools except one had 
tc be given up Since, however. Rajah Sir Savalai Rama- 
sami Mudahar has also come forwaid w'lth his well- 
known generosity to maintain another school With 
all the gratitude we may feel for Christian Missionaries 
who maintain many of the existing schools, we disti- 
nctly object to our girls, being sent to such schools,, 
for the sole reason that our girls are not likely to 
receive a high education for a long time to come, and we 
could not afford just now to allow another disturbing ele- 
ment into our social relations And our penjde should do 
well to bear in mmd the valuable advice given by Mrs. 
Besant at the Prize distiibution of the Chittur Girl’s. 
School With the greatest pleasure therefore, we con- 
vey our w armest appreciation of tbo munificent chaijity of 
Dhaimaratnakaram Rai Bahadur Arcot Narayaua- 
sami Mudaliar of Bangalore in founding and endo- 
wing this girl 8 school in that most ancient city 
in Thondamandalam We agree with the learned 
chaaman Sir S. Subiamania Aiyar, who presided 
on the occasion and laid the tonudation stone, 
that our moneyed classes should do well to turn their 
attention to the support and encouragement of education 
and learning We have ourselves spoken about the use- 
lessness of repairing temples, wherethrough ignorance and* 
the incureions of foreign religions, our educated classes are 
alllosmg faith in our own Gods and Religion When 
sound education and specially on national lines are obtain- 
ed, they will themselves realize the supreme importance 
of keeping alive such places of Public Worship and Holi- 
ness and Beauty But still we want men even now to 
prevent many a most sacred shiine to go into utter rum 

A 

Tiic next events which more or less came together were 
the political and social and theosophical conferences, 
thong ii the scone of the first two were changed to Luck- 
now during this year' And the speech of 3ilr, R C Dutt, 
may be tbai .cteiised as a Fainiue speech his speech was 
so full ot the apj'iehensions of the ever lecurriiig famines, 
and the best w ay to meet them The famines are possible 
simpl v because India fiom time immemorial has been almost 
au agiicultui-al country and the mechanical industries 
whitli existed in foimer days have been smothered by 
European euterprse and capital There has been a steady 
rise in the prices and decline in the pixisperity of the 
country dunng the last two decades, and the people have 
been reduced to great poverty by slow degrees, so that 
even w hen one or two good j ears intervene, they do not 
enable the people to recover themselves very much. And 
the thing has been mainly due to the bad aud untaitaiu 
seasons, and this may be au act ot j-rovidence. But we 
can help oui’selve« we cannot throw all the blame on our 
Creator As the government records show, the ranfall is 
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mo V 0 les*> uniform and even iat«2;er, and yet how is the 
failuie to i>e e\plAinod Because we do not devise better 
meau'^ for conseivni^^ such lanifall, that is all So that 
the most pies in*' need i^f India ot to day as muck the 
need of Indh^ot moie thsn iiOOO years ago, and our piayer 
to our Pa.tL*i‘ncil (Jo\ornment r*, as sang the poet of old, 
Tlieudore 0 Gueen gicat in AVai, despise this not. 
IncrcuM' the re^ei voun for watei made, 

Who bind the water, and supply lo fields 
Their measured flow tlieso bend 
The eaitli to them The lame of others pas-^es swift 
fvvav ' 

i/ 

A Iitlk paia appeared in last week’s mail which showed 
that vvheiOfis all the money spent m iriigaitoii ipro]ef ts 
yielded a fan piolit, the money sunk m Railways was a 
def I loss, and^et (io\eininent liesitates to increase its 
u ligation piojects ’ 

Jr 

X * 

'1 he lesolutions passed b^ the Social coiiforenc'c appea^' 

, , ,, elsi‘w!ieie, but we aio conslrain- 

I lit NhiiI ( 

ed 10 'eniaik lliat the pi ogress 
as ineasiued b) lesults is very 
slow indeed Tins eannot but be so, wheic the 
peofile aie sunk m such gieat po\eity and ignr- 
I’anee, 4 iud whcio the masscb of the people aie illite- 
rate, and no s^staniatic ell oi^ Is made to educate them, 
ami to ietno\o the gicat ignoiaiKO jirovaihng among them, 
uml a lew' resolutions ji.issed by a few hundreds of people 
111 a ''ingle coi net of this great continent; ran hardly in- 
fluemo them. But we will he irlad it such proceedings 
will bung about a gieatiT amount of uiuinmity and eai- 
lle^tness amomg the e lucated, at all eNent% 

s * 

But the ino-'t interesting speech of the sociai reform 
imnemct was the speech ov The 

Tha fl.m'I.I,. M,. j[o„ 1,1^ Justice JI. fi Hanade. A 
.luhtiro K,uiul( 

most beautiful speech it was, its 
j)Uip0'*e most admiiablo, the suh|ect most oppoitum*, 
but we ((uestion tlie aceuiacy of rnary of his facts, 
and his conclusion He has repeated ins libel'', this 
time willfully, eonceining Southern India, and this 
time, he could have had no excuse, specially after 
the gieat exposuio Ins la.st >i)eecli has had, and our 
Bombay fi lend also wrote to us that even Dr Jhndar- 
kar who was shown the reply in the ‘ stated that the 
hoTble gentleTnan\ facts and conclusions were wrong Ir 
his present speech, he still liolds South India as the Black 
country, the homo cfall irreligion and lUperstition and 
barbaiism, and draws a clear distinction btdween this South 
India and the North India (a vision of whose past and 
ancunt Glory and greatness actually over poweied him, to 
the extent of being unjust to other peoples and to forget 

* the whole piece In Dr Popo in c»ui last menber p 142 

43 


plain facts) as found even by the earliest Mahomedau 
histoi lus. But, unfortunately for the lion’ble gentleman, 
the piotuie which these accurate and honest historians 
draw of the condition for him is as black ks it can be ; 
and shov\s that it w'as no better that the South India, he 
maligned the year before. For instance, Albeiun^ found 
Noithern India worst addicted to caste and idolatoiy, and 
the people sunk in supeistitioii and hlihy customs^and 
habits They weie disunited and helpless and weak, and 
the position of their females was also low. Another 
traveller found tlie customs of Sati, and the drowning 
people in the Ganges and crushing men under cart wheels 
prevailing among the people Baber found the Northerners 
unhandsome, possessing no idea of bhe charms of friendly 
society or freely mixing together m familiar intercourse^ 
possessing no genius, no Comprehension of mind, no polite- 
ness of manners (a great truth, the Southerners always 
remark about the ludeness of the noi thernexs), no kindnes^s 
rr fellovv feolmg, no ingenuity or mechanical invention in 
planning and oxecviting then handi-craffc work, no skill or 
knowledge iii design or aiehitectnie They possessed no 
aquediicK, no gardens, no palaces, &c., <fec. Then peasants 
and lower (lasses all go about lut/ced tyrng on only a 
langoti , tlic women too lia>e only a Ian j We are not 
prepared io say that these cnticisms are really merited, 
but what strikes ns as cuuous is why the learned thinker 
did not go into the (piestion what mighty causes brought 
about the downfall of tins once most glorious nation on 
earth, what contributed to sink these noble sons of Manu 
and Ikshvaku and Raghu and followers of Vashista and 
Buddha, into such ignorance and helplessness, superstition 
and sonow, nudity and despicableness. 4 nd ‘he thinks, 
that the Maliomedan conquerors were better thanithese by 
fai, and +hey made Noxth India far better and nobler than 
what South India is e\en to day And yet he forgot 
what he spoke last year at the Anderson Hall, wdieii he 
charged to rhe account of the ]\ioslem Power, the under- 
mining of all the holy influences exerted by the Great 
Achat} as Sankara, Ramanujah iladbava and their 
follow ei'; in Mie reformation and regeneration of India 

But another place, and another time, and be readily 
changes In', tune. And he ci edits the Moslems with effec- 
ting e\ cry reform lu the art of Government, and War, 
and indu'jtry and ait and nay even in religion, and he 
speaks of Nanak’s \.orshipping the ‘Nirakar’ as a great 
irapro\ement and that Lord Gowianga, and othe’* teachers 
of Vaishnavism had extended the right of w'orship cf the 
one God to all people without distinction of caste or 
creeds The fusion of the two races made the Maliomedans 
less bigoted, and the Hindus moie puritanic, and more 
single mmded in theii de\otion But an\body honestly 
leading through the pages of the Madras Review or of 
this maga7ine. and the excellent articles contributed 
by Mr Kanakasabhai Pillai, on the “ Tamils Eighteen 
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Ifundwtl Ycais ni'o.” ami Oi Pope’s ‘ I’otts of tlie Tamil 
lands,’ bu cun not luil to sic bow all the'C e’(t*c*ll«*ii'‘es in 
arts anil CM ili/atioii ieli<>;ii)n and nioials weio tlio pioud 
posso'-ioM of .b(! Tunnis e\tn eifibtueii bundled loaisa^o. 
When tbc'NO .Mabonu’dans weie more .Sd\ ago nomadic trilics, 
robbcis .uid pluiidoior.', latbcr tbun any settled or a 
cniliycil people, sf.nits like Appai and Siva Vakkej ai . and 
other 'rani 1 1 Siildliaih bad protested against iiieligion, 
and bigotiy, and siipotsiitioii and idolatory, and bad 
woi sloped tlio Nnakaia Siitobitananda Akbatid.ikara and 
Niirinila and Nirgunn Puianiesliwata, and long before 
«vou Saiikai a and Hainan |a and olbeis whom alone our 
learned gentleman onl} knows of. And even Hanianuja 
of So 1 them India, a puio Tuiniluin. preached his 
religion bioadcast nioie than 000 yeais befoie Lord 
fJaurunga,wbofo say the truth ewed bis icligioii moie to 
ll!iniami|.i!i of the South than to the Jbdioniedans of the 
Noiib. With all the scctananism pieiailing in South 
Jiidia (tbci" aie Old) two ‘>cctsj Soutliciii India knows nqfc 
of the humlicd .It'd one betciogenou-, and inconsistant 
and diiirgent '■ects wbitb Kuiopeaii Sebobiis ba\e cata- 
logued oi '■0 i.ir us Xortberii India w<m concerned, and 
some of the eiioimitie-., and obscenities juosailing m con- 
ncction ol with Sanisiu and VaisbnaMsni in Xoitli India 
IS ec’ispicmuis b) their absence in Soutbei n India And 
to day as dining eseil the adse it ot the Biitisb, the llalio- 
nied'itis anil Hiiidiis aie niiuli inoie iiiiiteil and fiiendly 
towards each idbei and inuib nioie tolei ant of eacn other’s 
U'ligion than in North India, and we bad Mahoniedan 
saints like Nairur Alastaii S.ub. who wasasnuicb ie\ei- 

eneud ainong the llnnlus as .inioiig the Mahotnedans. 

* 

« « 

Another gte.it attraction of the week was the gatlieiiiig 
, , at the Adynr Hoad Quurti r ol the 

Uitos ipbieal csoeiet). It presented 
a inueb gieat scene ol aetuity, 
eiitliiisnisni. and animiition than in preijous jeni's. and to 
the credit of Mi.s A IIc‘i«.int be it s.iid. she coiitiilmted in 
no small measure to the Mieeess ot the gatbeiinu. She 
eomiiici 8 w beieier she goes w itli liei own enthusiasm and 
feeling, and txli.ioidinaii inte'leit net) unlecling amt 
stolid heait , and she was moie tb.iii in hei good toim this 
^ear.in spite of the great weakness she was siillcring 
from, as the result of bet leeent illness It is only to be 
hoped that those hniid”eds who listened to her sweet ard 
pathetic woi^s would caieinlly ticasuie them in their 

inmost heaits and not let them go out h) the other oar 

» 

« * 


the Hindu Trinity Biahma, Vishnu and Radi a, were 
jivas wlio had climbed up to that position, and who could 
climb down again But ot even these three, only Vishnu 
was or could be born as man , and that neither Brahma 
nor SiMi was born. The letuson for Vishnu’r, incarnation 
was He was the Protector, Ft pervaded the worlds and 
Avas the sustaining Power of man in his samsauc condition 
and so he had to come down now and again in His human 
form to remove and destroy the accumulated evil of 
Samsara But as far as Siva, Mahadeva, ivas concerned, 
He was the Guru of Gurus the teacher of all teachers 
and it was He w'ho helped people to get out of this Sam- 
saw, and to Avhom every one w'ho claims to be a teacher of 
men and to aspire to the higher life, fieed from Samsaia, 
the life of the Yogi and Gnani should look up to. And 
this, we aie forced to say is not the real reason So far as 
legaids Siva of the Trinity, is concerned, the reason ■^hy 
He %\ould not be born is, His material body is not fcimed 
out of Miila-Prakrity b’at out of a more etlienal matter. 
And Mulp Priikiiti is the kind of matter which invests 
all men, i linked as .Sri/in/ns and out of which also, the 
Trimuiti Vishnu’s body lb also formed. And as we hare 
explained elsewhei'e, the death, and birth are more inci- 
dents of our bodies than our souls, the incarnation in 
human form is an incident attached to the condition of 
mateiial coat which invests the particular God or Man. 
Mulapiakriti iniests all men, living things and animals 
and Gods from earth to Vishnu, and when a being or soul 
gets out of tlie trammels of the Jlohiiii’s influence death 
and bn til as we undeistand it. ceases to him, and though 
his higher rntUterial body does not vanish, yet it is so 
tninsjiaient that it I’eflects more and more the supreme 
effulgence and glory , and the identity of the Jiva with God 
IS moie and more percei ved To such beings, birth and death 
as we lead of 111 the PuiaiiAs IS impossible, but as Mis A. 
Be'.ant heiself pointed out. then power to appear to men to 
help and leach and hles‘> them is not taken aw a) So it is 
also, fi 0111 Uiidi a upwards, the forms and names and quali- 
ties of the Gdils ,110 almost identical with that oftliesupie- 
nie Sna who is Xiiguna Kiiinala. Akanda’'nia and Satclii- 
daiiauda. Wo howeier publish an erudite article else- 
where on the subject from one of our learned brothers 
presenting the Vai-shnaia aspect of the question, and w© 
may sny also that his Par.. Vasndeva. is not the Trinity 
Vislmii spoken ot by Mrs Besnnt, in the same ivay as our 
supieme Si\n is ..ot the Tiinity Sis a known to this 
alented Madb.isnbnniani 

* 

* A 


The suhjeit ot her morning addicbh was the Atahiii, The last eveni which we will lecord heie is the foima- 
aiid wo must sas' we were not dis- , , „ , Pod on almost the last day of the 

lUo Asatars, appointed For one ilniig, it we " Dravida Basha San- 

..d«W l,.r comcM,. .h. dM .ot that the , «*” ■ of «hch, 

S.li.ei».be>n|!.o«ldc«.i.do«. .ndiK U>i...a Jlaoftom »">■ ™ «""• 

th^ womh. She positi\e that even the thiee Gods, Sii S. Subramanya J^cr in moving the principal resolution 


The I)r.iTitla 
SangdiH 
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spoke of the difficul ties attendant on a movement ot the 
kind and what hopes the Sangam had of doing useful 
work and said that it was not intended to iiiterfeie with 
the woik till now done and most usefully by other pei sons , 
and in this connection he mentioned inparticula ■ the work 
done by Mi. C V. Swarainathier and Ins YkehicIttuUmani 
and by oiir own selves, and that the work of the Sangam 
would help and encourage all such woik In this connec- 
tion, we may mention the almost despondent views, of 
scores of people that this movement is only one of the long 
roll of similar uodies and institutions, but these estimable 
gentlemen never see that it is all their own fault if such 
movements do not succeed. Men and money are all impor- 
tant and i! tliev will only unite together and supply this 
essential w-aiit, all other matters w'lll surely folldw and 
with such an earnest gentleman as Mr, Seshadnachaii 
at the helm, we can surely argue succe.ss for the movement. 
A meeting aftei the incorporation, has alieady been held 
and it transacted useful woik . and we only hope the 
South Indian Public wnll .show their patiiotism by lending 
to the movement their stiongest suppoit 


SAINT APPAR 


“ fintuna &.u^iSpis^ne finsmna 

Ljji^inriiir sire^ntairQ ir 

OpEHEidsBf SuaiLirQpQ pH iLtiLwir 
iBppQsff u.QytQmiea^L.n 

9isa>siiS (^lAiQsnssrjti Q^ifs^n^GsmiBeei ^ii^irsijUi 

aiarfui^ufif ^hsu eS 

QiLiiaojiLiTir tui^StuiriL QeueaOpQfiautnr'* 

Who is father and who mother, who brother and 
sister, who the wife and son ? 

Whence came you ? where are you going ’ How 
false ? D’oiit delight ’ 

0 men, Hear you my simple worn t He whose 
crown with shining snake and rising moon 
is adorned, 

My father is. His name, Namasivaya, if uttering 
Heaven sure you teach. 

Such are the final words of our saint., and lu his 
own life, he proved the truth of these words. Feeling 
the tranaitoriness and emptiness of all earthlj ties, and 
their enppliog cha racier, he abandoned the world, 
only to live for the whole world again, in a truer and 
better sense, loving and being loved by all the world 
and showing them by precept and example one of the 
noblest ideals of tbe Higher Life. The closing inci- 


dents of his life are really touching, and wp proceed 
to rela..e them. 

In his further wanderings, became across other 
famous men of his time whose piety are also set 
forth m the Perinpiirmi such as Nami ImntM, LInru- 
gnna), Suuthonda, Nila Nahlcau and dwelt happily 
in their company from time to time celebrating their 
deeds ami the glory of God in his verses. He and the 
Divine Child Sambantha again came together, and 
together they went to Tirnvarur and other places 
and finally reached Tiruveerimirarai, where he sang 
another of his heart melting hymns. 

“ Quffaatsa nS' 0 /flss)o;L QuirnoBatiuiiSsru LfeSiupGsiT 
iLjeat—iua&DL^u GunpjS^Sssru, 
uirjraSsar ussoir(&)Searu uso^t^jutu 

Oie&Oae/Sujtiuju um iSjpS tvp, 
iSstiSspa aap(^2eirp ^ivf^'Sar S^tuipnir 
LjnQLDSiu S2egrisp3guj£up 
GpraSsnrp iStfiS^iueSsaT'S^ Gfanpra 

^QsfSiG* GifirSarffGa' ” 

“Whose cloak is the skiu of the fighting elephant 
and whose raiment is the tiger’s skin. 

Who IS the earth, the moon, a,nd sun, the many 
souls, extensive Akas, 

Who, the spreading water and air and fire, who from 
the Deva car, firing the Triple city of the unloving, 

Who dwelling in Tiruveerimirarai ; if Him they 
approach not, into evil path, they fall.” 

When they were dwelling there for sometime, even 
such a famine visited the land as the one we are just 
ahoat to enter (which may God even now in time 
avert). The rams failed, the never failing Cauvery 
failed to rise according to its time, find to bting]oy 
and happiness * ; and tbe crops failed and starvation 
and suffering stared people m their face. God appe- 
ared in a dream to our saints and told them to look 
every day for two pieces of gold, one to each, which 
will be deposited on the pedestal of the Image of the 
God in the Temple, thus making their greatness known 
tothewmild. ITiey accordingly found these pieces' of 
gold and with it fed hosts of their devotees every- 

• People who do not dwell on the oanks of these great iivers 
c innot realize fully what a great i vent the rising of the first flood 
in these rivers is Tho coming ot the flood is reported to people 
several miles far below, and the whole village or town flock to the 
nver and wait tor hours togethe. to see the rising of the waters. 
When the flood does reach them, they welcome it by throwing nee 
andcocoanut and burning camphor &c , and after indulging in a 
good bath, they return home thoroughly happy 
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day * hi time however, the woist d<»ys came to an end, 
and after celebrating the glory of God by many a song 
and vei sej they left the . place and after visiting 
several others, reached Vedarany^iin. according 

to an ancient tradition connected with this Temple, 
it appeared that the fi ont gates of the inner shrine 
wflre kept closed, the people’s egress and ingress being 
by ^ side gate. The reason assigned was, that God 
was worshipped there originally by the Vedas them- 
selves and^tliey had shut the gate after them What 
were closed by the Vedas the people dared not unlock 
themselves Oiir saint*! heard this, and Saint Gnana- 
sambantha requested onr Appar to hymn a prayer to 
God, so that the Doors may ofien of themselves. Our 
saint commenced with. 

ueeiresiQmn Quntifittjir 
ifiswsiii(g[|ir uisapss<’t—Q 0 irf 

jfnsssrs e^^tSSsisr 

^aSttaruiTS^ eifl^S(^aT OfujiBQ«f ’ 

and finished with 0 verses and yet the doors did 
not open, and in his last verse, 

« ^iraaSstr eSljsiir /Sir 

QumeurjSs^ O/rtfl j(tJ0U5ir eSQtr^ 

»0si.§<t> LjemSasrssir ant-Qan 

rfji* aiisBft etis^pu iSununQua ” 

he felt sore, and prayed why His Supreme Maker was 
relentless, and the doors few open at once, to the 
music ot the Heavens, and the praises oi thousands , 
of devotees Saint Guanasambantha sang so that 
the Doois closed again, and since, the front gates 
have been in use foi egress and iiigreoS Theie is a 
simple lesson to be gathered from this incident. 
Owinj? to the df>cay ot learning and knowledge in 
course of tune, and owing to the encroachments by 
other religions and influences, the Vedas and Upani- 
shads m which all learning and religion were locked 
up, literally remained locked up. The la nguage of these 
writing themselves became archaic as also the 
forms in which the thoughts were clothed There 
were many things, many thoughts and many obser- 
vances whiih had also become obsolete, everything 
ha.d become formal too, and rigid, and religion had 
failed to appeal to the hearts of men, and to their 
spiritual understanding. 

Besides, the learning of the Vedas and Upanishads 
was only open to a few, being in a language which was 

* A hamlet uf thu town is called “ Andar Panthi” (teast bouse 
of saints) to this day. 


not the language ot the people ; and the bigotry and 
prejudice and self inteiest of a single class bad also 
bem effectual in closely preseiving it from being 
partaken of by the masses at large. People’s minds 
had also become unvettled owing to the spiead of 
Bauetdha and Jama propaganda, and these sectaiies 
wete also bidding tor popular favour and support by 
thiow.ng open the portals oi learning to all, without 
distinction of race or creed or caste. It was therefore 
a most aiduous and noble work which our Achaiyas 
and their ovmpeers set batore themselves to achieve. 
And so well was it done, that modern Saivaism may 
be said to date from their time and time alone , and it 
IS fully mixed up with their memories and gloiies, and 
deeds of piety. Their images have been set un, in 
loving memory, m almost every temple in the ancient 
Taniilakarn* and divine honors aie paid to them. In 
almost every temple, special feasts are held m their 
honor, and the greatest feasts in bouthein India, the 
Magbladi feast in Tiiuvottiyur I Madras) and the 
Anaafhitwwtar 111 Mylapoor iMadras) and the J.r«- 
thvu feasts in Ohidambaram, and the AvatiwiiiLaiti 
feast in Madura, aie all in their honor. And why is 
it, such gloat honois have been paid to these Acharyas 
and saints, and what did they do at all ? Their first 
work for which alone, any people ought to be grate- 
ful v\ as that they effectually checked the advance and 
spread of the materialistic creeds of Bauddha and 
Jaina, and gave them their death-blow. But foi them 
the Hinduism of the Vedas and Upanishads would 
have all been a dream, and a phantom of the past 
simildE to the forgotten religions of the ancient Baby- 
lonians or the Egyptians And the greatness of Lord 
Sambantha in particular consists m the fact that be 
was fully couspious ot his great mission and of his own 
strength to vanquish the antagonistic creeds and to 
conserve the good old religion of India, His own 
contemporaries recognised the greatness of his work 
and paid him sincere adoration. And Sekkilur sings 
of him, 

jpmpiSsirwSf 

upuiivRp QuiteSa-u LfeUpeuiriu ueiirppQfp 
eutupLjieUp ^0@ir<iir fthuiptir 
uirpLceia pSsnsQareKiB ^^a,Op(iess(B ursyavru.” 


* In the great temple at (Naojangode, Nanjundangnd') ofnt 
Mysore, in the heart of the Canarese country, the images of all the 
Saiva saints are set up, and onr guide pointed them out as BhaktM 
though he was tgnoraoi as to who they were. 
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“ That the Vedic Paths slioald be cleared and the 
Saiva Haven should ‘•lime, 

That the uiinabers ot the taithtul should iDCiease, 
with lips undefiled he cned ; 

He, Guana Sambantha of cool field-girt Pukali. 

His lotus-feet let me invoke m p-aise/^ 

The more popular verse queries forth 

— QfipQsireS 

(ut^edQ cii SQpisiG^ wirtLsap- ^eipsQevaQs 

erismp iScruteerib QpiiQi,*' 

Where would have been the Vedas, and Mantras 
and the sacred observances if the four great Achar- 
yas Appar, Sambunthar, Sundarar, and Mauickava- 
ohakar had not appeared.’ Yes, these Acharyas not 
only preserved old rel'gion from falling an easy prey 
to other attacks from without, but they conserve*^ from 
internal decay against all future They made religion 
much more simpler, freeins? it from too many rites and 
observances, and purer by laying greater stress on 
love of God and m in, the performance of loving deeds 
of kindness, as more important, and all suffi' ient, for 
spiritual progress and salvation, than empty forms 
and blind rituals, and nobler by bieathing and infus- 
ing into It this same spirit of selflessness, and love 
by their words and example, thus making religion, a 
more living thing than otherwise What was more, 
they made it appear clearly and without the shadow 
of any doubt that the religion and learning were not 
the property of only a few favoured class but was the 
property of all and everybody , and anybody who cares 
may drink of its refreshing waters, and that it was 
possible even to the meanest in the race to ascend up to 
the highest and loftiest pedestals of spintjality. And 
the Saiva calendar contains only about 14 Brahmins 
ont of a total number of more than 70, the rest being 
derived from all classes of society down to the Pancha- 
ma. And it is a sight indeed to see with what relish the 
best of Brabmius recite and hear the storv of the 
Pariah, Kanda, though alas ! the moment they come 
out of the Banana hall, they forget the whole teaching, 
and shun the Pariah who stands at the door. By 
means of their out-pouring of love, which Loid Sam- 
bandha himself calls ‘‘ written Veda,” 
as opposed to the unwritten Veda or Sruti, they fur- 
iii|^hed the masses with the easiest and most simple 
means of instruction and knowledge and an un/ailmg 
source of love and solace Poetry has a power and 
influenue all its own in the education and uplifting of 


the mas.«e«! ; and in these veises, we have the best and 
most rhythmicril and < liaste^t of such, and we hare the 
pecnliai nhenomenim i.i South India in particular, of 
the masses of the people who drink deep from this 
source undefiled, are far moie devout than the Brah- 
mins themselves. Bence it is, we see that, in more 
senses than one, our saints Appar and Sambanthar 
threw open the gates which opeped to the people th» 
vision of the Supreme Being, so that all can go up to 
Him direct, without resorting to inconvenient expedi- 
ents and by-paths and interested intermediaries, and 
coming face to face with His divine presence, appeal 
to His grace and mercy and love, as a child would do 
at the knees of its parent, find deseive snch grace and 
love. Here indeed was a miracle, was it not, much 
greater than the one actually set forth in the book, in 
openng and shutting two tiny wooden gates ! 

There is a further lesson to be gathered from this 
same incident, and this by those who would deny the 
correctness of the Siddhanta as the only true interpre- 
tation of the ancient teachings contained in the Vedas 
and Upauishads The Vow of the Vedas (the Word), 
when they shut the gates, was that it should not re- 
open except to their own, touch. But the gates flew 
ajar at the heart thiillmg’Worda of Saint Appar. How- 
was this ? The Vedas could not lie And so the only 
possible explanation is that the vow was never 
broken. What had shut the gates was the pivine 
Word, and what had opened was also the Divine 
Word. Only, the thoughts were clothed in different 
languages at different times When both were Divine 
Words, there could be no inconsistency or contradiction 
or difference in their import. We point to the tiadz- 
tion to show that the people regarded clearly and 
believed implicitly that the exposition of Eeligion and 
Truth through the mouths of their Achaiyaswas fully 
m consonance with their aucient Scr'pfcures. If it was 
otherwise, this tradition would not have gained cnr- 
rency, based as it 's upon the authority and ■■ icred- 
ness of the Vedas themselves; and no divine jonors 
would be paid to such people. And this latter fact is 
^ot so insignificant a factor as might be supposed. It 
IS not to every Siva Saint that such honois have been 
paid. In latter days, we had the Santhana Acharyas 
St. Maikandan and others, and these have not found 
entry into the portals of the old shrines. But there 
are separate Matams in the places where they lived, 
&c., wherein they are enshrined ; as in Tirnvennai- 
Nallur, Kotravangndi, &c 
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And 1 itterly again, we have th*' case of Saint Tayu- 
manavar,*than whom there is none so utiivei^ally loved, 
hy saivds and non-^aivas alike. Except the one image 
of him set up in Ramn.id, there nre no imagjs of him 
in any of the old Temples Fmther, we could point to 
the tact that in the days of these Saints, no internal 
schisms and sects had arisen, or at any rate, had ac- 
quneclany sort of prominence Our saints hardly 
allude to any siirh except, Lokayatlia, Buddhism 
and Jainism, in their own works (we think Maya- 
vada referred to by Saint Manikavachaka means 
Buddhism and not the Hindu Idealism ot Sankara), 
no, not even to Paneharatia, nnlike, for instance, the 
Arvars who allude to Pasi patha &o And our own 
belief is that in these days, the Vednnta Sutras of 
Vyasa had not even been comp -sed, and on a fmther 
consideration of vations facts, such as the pecnliaiity 
of Metie, &(• (Mr T Virabadra Mudahar is doing 
yeoman’s service in one of these enquiries) even the 
upper limit fixed by Prof Sundram Pillai seems to be 
too late Even taking this latter date, it will he 
readilv conceded, that these Saints preceded all the 
achnnas such as Gaiida Pada, Sankara, Ramanuja, 
Mailhavaclwrya, and othe"s, and it is remarkable that 
no works of these latter schools, we mean theological 
and metaphysiOHl tieatises with the express object 
of piopouiiding a certain view of God and Man, and 
meeting other views, are of an earlier date than the 
•8 or 9th century after Chr st Of course there were no 
such Siddhaiita treatises before this time, and no 
necessity was felt for such, till, in fact, the other 
schools were more or less establishing themselves. The 
works of our Acliatyas also weie not metaphysical, but 
altogether devotional, and they were not sectarians 
They spoke as the mouthpiece of the whole Hindu 
people, representinsT Hinduism as a whole against the 
attacks of enemies of Hinduism. And of conrse, in 
our argument, we refer to the whole of the Tamil lite- 
rature itself, antecedent to the Tlevara hymns and Tiru- 
vachaka for the purpose of showing how these also do 
not reflect and repiesent the various schools of philo- 
sophy which we meet with aftei the 8th and 9th centu 
ries. If these schools were in existence, in Southern 
I*dia in those ages, and it had found any adherents 
among the people, surely, it would have found oxpon*^- 
ders in the people’s language itself. We hope to say 
more about this some other time, and apologising to 

* Once we stayed near a bookstall in Chidambaram, for about 
10 minutes Hvery other man who came to buy, asked for a copy 
«t Tayamanavar’s Poems. 


oui leaders for this digiession, we proceed to the 
naiiation of the rest of the story. 

The incident left however a sore nmn in the heart 
of our Saint Appar. It was due to the Uct that he 
found it rathei difficult to open the gates and it seemed 
so light to Saint Sambantha to shut them The feeling 
was not due to jealousy, but to a fear that it might be 
due to ins own deficiency, and to his own inability to 
sound the Divine W ill and Pleasure. With this feeling 
of pain and fear and love, he slept and God appeared 
to him and ordered him to go to uiatmur, where he 
would see the Golden and Effulgent Form of Himself, 

Leaving Tiruviimur, they both went back to Veda- 
ranyam. and while staying there for some time, the 
messengers of Queen Mangayarkarasi, and Prime 
Munster Kulachchiraiyar came to meet the Child, 
and alter the greetings were over, they explained the 
object of their mistress in sending them to him. The 
moment he heard th^t the spread of the Jam faith 
was becoming intolerable to the people, he rose to go 
to stamp it out, and to make known his own faith. 
But the elder saint pleaded his own bitter experience 
at the hands of Jams, and the extreme youth of Sara- 
band ha as objections to the letter’s going; and he 
offered to go himself if necessary. Our child for once 
proved refractoiy and would not listen to the sage 
advice, end told him that go he would, and the saint 
went on to the ancient seat of Tamil land, with great 
love and enthusiasm welling forth in his heart After 
biddmg farewell to him, he visited other places, and 
at Tiiupparaiarai Vadathali, he recovered the old 
temple for the Hindus fiora the possession of the 
Jams, who had shut up the inner shrine. He visited 
Tiruvanaikka, and Tiichinopoly and other places on 
the hanks oi! the Kaven, and getting on to the other 
side ot Kaveri, and proceeding to Tirufangili, he 
felt tired from exertion, and want of food. And the 
Unseen Helper saw it, and lo, He appeared as a Brah- 
min keeping a water pandal &c., on the road and in* 
vitiiig our App'ir. He fed and ref reshed him. Asking 
where our saint was proceeding, he said he was also 
going thither, He accompanied him as far as the 
gates ot the temple at Tirupangili, and disappeared. 
Our saint at once became aware of God’s grace and 
love, and falling down, melted in tears and praise. 
Proceeding from there, diiectly to the north, he wor- 
shipped God at Tiruvmmmalai with a hymn com- 
mencing with. 
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pBiaa LD»iirssr^sS K/iaoujiucufitr uw^iiSsa 
Qfn^Qiu /?wr®@Oi««w(Ji-(ri_ /f^nu>(tpuumi-.iS^ 
lua^Qiu aiuiBa(S*iiQeu OjesSuj^uiSsoiiivrnGtar [Gnr 

‘‘S0IUII tS^^ujs,eittM SSas'lLiutn i^sttSGaQturJ* 

0 Thou consort of Uma* 0 Jyoti bright 
0 Thou eight armed, with the shining Axe of Fire , 
Thou the First, and Foremost of Gods, and 
Dweller m picturesque Annamalai. 

Whom shall I meditate on, with flowers in hand 
Except Thou. 

In bis “Jlinga Purana” Hymn he explains the mystery 
of this temple to the effect that God is infinite and 
that He is incomprehensible to them who would try 
to see him, with their own self knowledge and Egoism 
and without subjecting this self completely by melting 
it all away lu the love and contemplation of the 
Supreme 

“ He by whom It is not thought, by him It is 
■thought, he, by whom It is thought, knows it not. It 
■is not understood by those who understand it , it is 
understood by those who do not understand it.” 
(Keua 11 . d.) 

Yet he says, 

** (i^iii.^Glfarjpi GiUfiSiiSw 

iinuf.Qjis ssitn >tU)ss)UDiLj iDULlOsiretrsuf 
^iOLiuu/r*9~ uj&i9^uaho 6B7aO^/7^ 

uQuff ifLD^fureir sSSswsQen 

If we love, He will surely respond to our love, and 
He is always loving indeed but we know not such 
love, and cannot feel it. Once we establish the co 
nection with Him, by attuning our minds toHis Will, 
the stream of irnmoual love and bliss will steadily 
flow on and fill us, soaking through and througli, and 
transforming us even as Himself. 

In the hymn he composed at Kanchi which he visited 
•next, he emphasises the same truth. 

gsmiffScD aifgrQegr^fii aMiuirSurs ettuitnuiri} 

dhreun'Sio Ou^ion&v eSmi-Giuj)iU> eS^fitSar 

tiveu/TL.^ ^itssxuStJH tiaQsm^ 

tS/roit^LD QuQ^iLiSsir Quj(rU)fatpQfl^ 

** Who is imperceptible to the close and deceitful 
minded 

Who 18 easily obtained by the pure-minded; Who 
rides on the boll. 

Who, with hanging braids and swinging snakes 
and fire-filled bands 

Dances in darkness. Him I placed in my heait." 


In the other hymns composed at this place on the 
same occasion he addresses bun in the retrain occur- 
ling in the last line of each ver.se as “the Supreme 
One, who dwelt in his heart” Passing on toother 
shrine'^, he visited Mylapur and Tiruudnyur, a..d in 
the latter jilace he sung many of his hymns, a verse 
out of which we extract 

GfinesSupfS iD^Gtu^iD Qen3uj^sr/6f 
QtsrOui^w Os^n^wQutJt 

w^Oarifico unear/t^naS wfiiLfxGuit 

Qpmsnmsieeisfiu QfnuniGsnQai. 

With the boat of manwi, and the oar of Ihtiddhi 

With anger laden, one ciosses the raging sea, 

He founders against tl o rock oi passion, and knows 
not God. 

Grant me the wisdom to know Thee, 0 Lord of 
Tiruvottiyur. 

Passing through Pamr, and Tiruuthnhadu, sacred 
to the memory of our old sainted Mother of Karaihal, 
he vi sited Kalaha&ti, sacred to the memory of onr 
great K/amappa, piaised hy saint Manickavachalcar 
and Sanicaiacharya as the vt*ry embodiment of love. 
In the hymn composed at this place, he addresses 
God as “ the inside of his eye,” and his veiy soul, 
thoueh out of his great beneficence, and ^or the sal- 
vation ot manxmd. He manifests Himself in every work 
of creation trom the lowest to the highe-t , and in all 
the worlds , and fills them with His own divine glo.y 
and grace He also paid homage to oui Ka'inappct 
and becoming filled w'th the desire to visit the highest 
Eailasa hill, he traced his footsteps due north, and on 
the rontc, visited Srisaila* oi Sri Parvata, one of the 
12 great Siva Lingas of India and still reputed to be 
the favourite haunts of Mahatmas and Yogis. Our 
Sekilar dt-«cnbes ihe place himself in these terms. 

U>c«sra90£3)?(t;/f a/ircgriirL.if«<v ajirsdiimtsitser 
sutitSsti m irf uesarttt^ui GarQfiti) 

^isarQmtSta tir^io/suiuSRr e/«^<n2)0O C(0u.Ou4»(b 
finmianar ^0#@«Ot/<inu euoaisdtt/Avt-tfjp 

The great Vignadaras, and Devas, Yakshas and 
Siddhas, 

Gandhaivas, and Nagas, and KrnnRias, 

Gurfuis, and Mums, dwell here and daily worship. 

Snch a shiine is Snsaila. which onr Saint also wor- 
shipped and sang in Tamil. 

^Many people do not spem to know the Geography of thiancred 
shrine The nearest Bailnray Station is Kandyal on the S. M X. 
and from thenoe. there is cart track to the foot a distance of dO 
miles, and nphiii, not a difficnit c’lmb (there are halting places and 
dholis can also be procured). 20 miles It should lie yiaited daWng 
the Sivaratn feast n hich falls this year on 27 Feb. and friends wko 
wish to undffl^take the pilgrimage mil kindly commonicate with Mr. 
J M. 17allam\ami Pillai, District Munriff of Nandyal whoa ill lender 
every possible assistance 
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Our saint from here passed through the Telugu 
country, thence through the Ganarese country, Malwa 
Desa, Lad& Desa, Madhya besa, and tj Benaie''. Pass- 
ing still farther north, he entere<? the uninhabited and 
scarcely penetrable fore«>ts and deserts and mountain 
trpcts of the Himalayas. Without food or drink, with- 
out guide or help, he passed straight on and on, high- 
er and higher with the one desire of seeing Kailasa 
dominating him. In this ascent, he recked not that his 
feet becanlb sore and useless, that his knees which he 
tried next also became useless, that his hands which be 
used next to climb also became unfit. He then tries to 
move with his chest, and failing this, he tnes to roll and 
roll on and on. When the whole body became tom 'o 
pieces, locomotion was impossible, and be stood still 
and motionless, with the love of God alone filling his 
every pone. Then God Himself appealed in the shape 
of a Mahatma who accosts him and hearing his mission 
to reach Kailasa dissuades him from this attempt. 
But our saint would not be dissuaded and he expresses 
his intention to perish rather than to abandon his wish. 
He disappeais immediately and tells him to get up 
calling hlt^^ by the name wljich He Himself gave him , 
and he got up with all his wounds healed and his 
body refreshed. He prays to Him to grant him his 
hearo's wish, and the same Voice told him to bathe in 
the tank near hy, when he would get up at Tiruvay- 
yaV, where he would be graT>ted this beautific vision as 
at Mount Kailasa. He accordingly bathes in the tank 
rising np at the latter place, be tees God a.s seated in 
Kailasa, and he is plunged in a sea of light and love 
This incident by the way illustrates the famous lines 
in the “ House of God” sung by St Manick-irachaka 

Q f sp jpiQf SBT ggt eu ir nj ^ 

^0uQu0/s ffi9Df^eio;[.9vGar, 

The more and more we part from our bodily, and 
sensory and mental and selfish attachments, the near- 
er and nearer do we approach the Supreme Cxod, and 
when we see the great one, all our bonds fall off, with 
our own individuality Why, there will be any num- 
ber of obstacle's, in tiying to realize our highest aspi- 
ration, and such obstacles will even present them- 
selves in the light of sage counsel and friendly and 
loving advice, but one has need to be careful about 
holding fast to his highest ideal, and he must cry on 
and ou “ Excelsior,” “ Excelsior.” 

He composed a larare number of hymns at this place 
and visiting other places, he again happened to meet 
St. Sambantha. Np«nng the great crowd of Bhaktas 


he mixed with it without making himself kno\ n, and 
approaching the palanquin in which our Child was 
carried, he also began to act as one of the bearers. 
While nearing the town, St Sambantha began to en- 
quire whereabouts our .A-ppar was, and he anon came 
forward and prostrated before hirn. A great conster- 
nation filled our child’s breast, and with trepidation, 
he got down from his palanquin and fell flat before 
our Appar and worshipped him, who worshipped him 
even as the latter fell. This gave great joy to their 
followers. Hearing from them about the great deeds 
that were performed at the capital of Pandi, his heart 
became glad, and he was also filled with a desire to know 
such great devotees as the Queen of Pandi, and her 
Prime Miui'^ter. He reached Madura, and praising 
God with several of his hymns, and after enjoying the 
friendship and hospitality of the king and queen and 
their pi.me minister, he visited other places in Pan- 
di such as Tiruppuvanam, Raraeshwaiam, Papanasam, 
&e., and returning to the banks of Kaven, reached 
finally Tirwpvkalur and there patiently bided his time 

composing many a song and verse, one of them being, 
the famous verse 

@cruir«V(0 OiuSijsiaffpjiiijiiiQ 

iS^00a/i fiinQfid^ajsfiaGijDttjJiS 
O« 0 «Swtiyir iSar^SiBirleiriunQ 

StSiLimamL~tuaf.*ar Stapairdp. 

As earth, fire, water, air and Ejaman 
As moon, the sun and space, as Ashtamurti, 

As goodness, and evil, as male and female, Himself 
the Form of every form, 

As yesterday and to-day and t'l-moirow, my Lord 
with braided hair stands Snoreine 

He continued to perform his menial duty with the 
hoe, and while engaged in such woik, God willed that 
ever! where should bo found gold and pearls and 
precious stones of great v.nlne, and our saint regarded 
them no more than '•a so muny stones, and with gravel 
and herbs, he lifted them with his hoe and threw them 
into the water. There was another trial for him also, 
which only made his greatness more manifest to the 
world. Some heavenly damsels descended before him, 
and with their lovely form, and sprightly dance, and 
rapturons song, and thousand and one other blandish- 
ments they tempted him, and be simply rebuked them 
aside, saying thf t it is not possible he conld cc,re for 
them when he had held fast to the Feft of the Most 
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Merciful God And pr.iymgfot the same mere} and 
race, lie sang his last h\Tnn eoinmeiicmg witli 

Oar all’ Oa II gSI Qilik ^ 

OeiiiOu^LDiMP laQiu Oil«w> 

aa>t!!a£Gs»€ar uip'SQpn nh usaheoGeinnr 

ajfisiu^Giu A' exit err n son go 

^eaigfiQar Ounssu^ 

OtU'aS ataiL~i^u>Qui ^anrsunL^Qu-SBr 
qaneadiiuQtBr iif^uta.sQa Qui 

OiDtSiu LjeasraonuGesr, 

and He was r'*ceived into the self same Feet, becoming 
transformed into that unattaimible Siva-gnana, and 
Sivananda. 

This gre<it event happened at Tirujmkalurf on Sada- 
yam day in the month of Chaitra, which happy event 
falls on 24 April next, which it is hoped, our brothers 
would celebrate in a fitting manner. 

THE DRAVIDA BHASHA SANGHAM. 
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Memorandum op Association. 

1. Tho name of the Association shall be the Dravi- 

da Bhasha Sangham. 

2. The objects of the Saoghara shall be— • 

(1) The publication of ancient Dra vidian 

works , 

(2) 'I’he production and development of Dravi- 
dian liter.iture on modern lines. 

3 The means to be adopted for carrying out the 

objects of the Sangham shall be—* 

[]) The publication of A journal by the San- 
gham in the principal Dravidianlanguages, 
VIZ , Tamil. Telugu, M.ilayalaro and Cana- 
lese , 

(2) The delivery of lectures in the above lan- 
guages, trom time to time, under the aus- 
pices of the Sangham, on such subjects as 
are within the scope of the Sangham ; 

(3) The publication of standard books on 
scientific and literary subjects in the above 
languages, or the payment of grants-in- 
aid for their pubho.ition, as the Sangham 
may deem expedient or necessary ; 
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(4) Tbe awHid (if prizes and medals in recog- 
nition of merit m original works , 

(5) The grant cl honoraria for translations 
and adapt itioiis of prescribed works , 

(6) The (leteruiiiiation by the Sangharo, by 
periodical conferences of competent per- 
sons or by other means, of snitnble expres- 
sions to Convey scientiiic and technical 
ideas. 

4. We, the seveial persons whose names, occnpa* 
tions and addresses are subscribed, are desirous of 
being formed into an ilissociation in pursuance of this 
Hemorandum of Association : 


RULES TO BEGULVfE THE VVOEKlN'G OF THE 
DBIVIDA BIIASIIA S INGHAM 

1 . The iiaine of the Sangham shall be the Dravida 
Bhasha Siingham. 

2. The objects of the S.mgham shall be — 

(1) The publication of ancient Dravidian 
works ; 

(2; The production and development of Dra- 
vidiaii literature on modern lines. 

3. The means lo be aciopted for carrying out^ the 
objects of the iSangham shnll bi — 

(1) The publication of a journtil by the San- 
gbam in the principal Dravidian langua- 
ge'*', viz., Tamil, Tehigu, Malay alam and 
Canari'se ; 

(2) The delivery of lectures iii the above lan- 
guages, from tiiiie to time, under the aus- 
pices of the Sangham, on such subjects as 
are within the scope of the Sangham ; 

(8) The publication of standard books on 
scientiiic and liteiary subjects iii the above 
languages, or the payment of giants-in-aid 
for their publication, as the Siingham may 
deem expedient or .ecessary , 

( 4 ) -The award of prizes and medals m recog 
nition of meiit m original woiks; 

(5) The grant of hoiiomna for translations 
and adaptations of prescribed works; 

ifi) The determination by the Sangham, by 
periodical conferences of competent per- 
sons or by other means, of saitable expres- 


si-ms to convey scientific and technical 
ideas* 

4 The Sangham shall be open to all elasoes, irres- 
pective of sex, colour or creed, and sh&ll consist of— 
(i) I’a^rona ; 

;ii) Life-members; 

(ill) Honorary members ;^aad 
(iv) Ordinary members. 

Pafront shall be those who are elected as such by 
the Sangham. 

Life-memhers shall be those who contribnte not less 
than Rs. 100 to the fnnds of the Sangham. 

Monorartj Meinhers shall be those who, whether they 
are otherwise connected with the Sangham or jjot, are 
chosen as such, in consider.ition of distinguished lite- 
rary work done in connection with the Dravidian lan- 
guages and literatures. The total number of such 
members shall not excised 24 

Ordinal y Mtmhm shall be those who pay an 
annual subscription of Rs. 5 

0 . The management of the Sangham shall vest in 
twelve of its members, to be styled Directors, resident 
m Madias or in its neighbourhood, and including a 
President, a Vice-President and two Joint Secretaries. 
Ordinarily, three of the Directors shall represent Ta- 
mil, three Telugu, two Malayalara and two Canarese. 

0. The first Directors shall be appointed at a gene- 
ral meeting of the members. 

7. Any vacancy on the direction shall be filled by 
the remaining Directors, subject to tht* approval of the 
ge ioral body of niembeis at the next annual meeting. 

The financi.il contiol of the Sangham shall vest 
in the Diiectors. 

There shall be a meeting of the Directors once 
a month, ordinarily on the third Pnday, to pass the 
accounts of the Sangham for the previous month and 
to dispose of current hnsiness. 

10. Five Di recto, s shall form tbe quorum of 
nimithly meetings, and all questions shall be decided 
by the majority of votes ot those present 

11. Tn e President shall be the Chairman of month- 
ly meetings and, in his absence, »he Vice-President 
and, in the absence of both, any Director, other than 
either of the Secretaries, shall be elected. The Chair- 
man ahall have a casting vote when the rctes are 
equal. 

12. The Dnectors shall have power— 
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(i) to ninke additions to or alterations m the 

rules from time to lime, subject to the 
approval of the general body of me fi- 
bers at its next annual meeting, 

(ii) to appoint sub- committees consLiing of 

membets selected from among themsel- 
ves, or of other members, or of both, for 
any special purpose and to issue in&truc- 
trms for then information and guidance; 

(iii) to entertain such establishment as they 

may consider necessary for the working 
of the Sangham ; aud 

(iv) to take such steps as they may consider 

expedient to piomote the interests of the 
S-ingham, provided they are not incon- 
sistent with its main objects set forth 
above 

13. The Directors shall not directly undertake the 
printing or the sale of any of the works published by, 
or under the auspices of, the Sangham. Jt will, how- 
ever, be open to them to make the most advantageous 
arrangement possible for the publication of its journal 
or of any other work with any firm or printer or pub- 
lisher and to prescribe the size, type, binding, &c., of 
its publications. 

14. It shall also be competent to the Directors to 
issue the journal to members on such terms 31.S they 
may deem expedient 

1 5. The Directors shall have power to refer to one 
or more Honorary Members of the Ssnghain, any pub- 
lication submitted for their approval, or any work 
done uuder their orders, for opinion and suggestions 
for its improvement aud to remnnemte ouch Honorary 
Members in the most suitable manner they may think 
•of. 

16. The Directors shall cause minutes of their 
proceedings and of the nroceedmgs of ihe general 
meetings to be kept in books. 

1 7. All moneys of the Sangham shall be lodged in 
an approved Bank. 

18. One of the Secretaries shall ex-offloio Trea- 
surer. He shall collect the subset iptious and other 
•dues, remit them to the Bank from time to tune wheu- 
aver the amount in bis hands exceeds Bs. 25, place a 
statement of receipts and ch.irges before each month- 
ly meeting, and prepare an annual report for submis- 
sion to the general body. 


19. The election of Patrons and Honorary Mem- 
bers shall be m.ide by the general body of members 
on the recommendation of the Directors 

20 An annual meeting of the members sh.ill be 
held in December in Madras or any other locality 
which the general body may previously fix 

21. The Sangham shall have power to recognize 
local committees in all localities m winch twelve or 
more toembeis reside. 

22. It shall be competent to local committees re- 
cognized by the Sangham — 

(1) to elect a Sepretary, who shall collect and 
remit the £.abscriptions to the Treasurer, 
convene meetings of local members 
when necessary, and circulate to them 
the proceedings of the Directors or the 
general body of members, communicat- 
ed to him for general information ; 

( ') to bring to the notice of the Directors of 
the Sangham the names of persons in and 
about the place who, in their opinion, 
deserve to be elected Honorary Mem- 
bers or to be awarded prizes and nie- 
dals for original works brought out by 
them. 

(3) to arrange for the delivery of periodical 

lectures or of courses of lectures on 
such subjects us are within the scope of 
the Sangham , 

(4) to recommend the incorporation in the 

joutnal of the Sangham of such lectures 
us ate ot au interesting nature, 

The local committees will co-operate generally with, 
the Directors 111 the woik of the Sangham. 

23. Aliy petty contingent charges which a local 
committee cannot meet shall be borne by the S.in- 
gham and be paid ont ot its general funds. 

24. The Sangham shall have a common seal, 
which shall be affixed to all documents emanating 
from it. 


DBA VIDA BHASHA SANGAM. 


The first meeting of the Directors of the Dravida 
Bhasha Sangam, which has been registered under 
Act XXI of i860, was held at Pachaiyappa’a Hall 'tu 
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the 19th in‘taDt, with Dewau Bahadur P lla’arathna 
Mudaliar in the chair Mrs. Biander’s snggestioa 
about the transUtion and adaptetion ot the whole or 
portions of Paul BeiPs ‘‘The fi’^st jear of scientific 
knowledge” was received with thanks and it was re- 
solved she be requested to obtain the author’s permis- 
sion for fie same. Messrs T. M. ^ppunedangadiand 
H. Narayana Ran were requested to make out a list 
of scientific and technical terms employed in physics 
and Chemistry with a view to enable the Sangara to 
determine their suitable vernacular equivalents 


AVATARAS 


We had heart-melting lectures this year on the subject 
of the Aiataras by Mrs. Annie Besant, on the occasion of 
the Annual Convention of the Theosophical Society, at 
Adyar, (Deer . 18991. We shall now offer a few independ- 
ent lomavks on the subject, home out by the Sastras ; and 
the public are invited to compare these with the utterances 
of the revered lady. 

1 The Vishvahena Samhiia, an anthority on Avataras, 
tells us that Avataras are infinite They are of twokindsi 
mtMya and ^a«na, or primary and secondary. To under- 
stand the place which the Avataras occupy in the process 
of cosmic evolution, it is necessary to tell our readers that 
Is-’aia’s manifestations aie fivefold 

i. Pata , the transcendental, spiritual. 

ii. Vi/Hhaf the agency for the primary manifestation 

of the Kosmos, pci forming different functions, 
as Vasudeva, Pradyumna, \nirnddha and 
Sankarshana 

iii Fib^ta ; (the becoming like the creatures), or 
the incarnations. 

iv. Anfttrydmin=th0 Indwelling Ruler 

T, Arehdvaidra=the visible image. 

Of these V classes (for the details of which the reader 
is referied to the English translation of Ramanuja’s oom- 
nentary on Oita p 9, and table, p. 257 — 268), class iii is 
I'svara appealing as Avataras, containing its roots in the 
Vpcha form >f God reposing on the waters of the milky 
sea (Eshirabdhi), and a verse in Harivamsa tells ns 

(Esoterioists ns well as onr vcientists may exercise their 
ingennity as to whether the milky sea, jn&y not be the 
mlktf ti)zy=stbe cosmic dnst from which nniveises are pro- 
jected,— from the mateiial stand-pointr— ). 


The place of Avataias is thus fixed in the cliaio, one end 
of which IS pa) a, tlie spiritual universe, the other the ma- 
te”ial, where Isvara is most accessible through images 
(Archa). 

2 Of the Avataras, w® have said there are two kinds 

I JI'il h j^«=p . imary. 

II Guima— secondaiy. 

Pi imary Avatar IS dll eef, the secondary indued. The 
primary are those where Psvata is diieotly Sonl of an 
organism taken for a speci/il purpose, such as Matsya (the 
fish), Alb wa (the tortoise) &c, wherein the full Isvario 
natuie is present, and as stated in verse iVishvahena 
Samhta) — 

the direct Avataras partake of the full nature of Isvara 
not omitting part in one place, and taking part only for 
Avataric purposes , and they are fuither likened to one 
light proceeding out of another. This class of Avataras is 
fully explained* by the Bhagavad Gita verse iv— 6, ex- 
plained by Ramanuja in his commentary, thus — 

jSrfa^'5r"s5j-^S^risr*ciBbctSJ' II 

“ 1 enter into My own nature (Isvarie nature), take 
My own form , and with My own free-choice I take on 
births” , and Ramanuja further refers the reader to Srnti 
texts such as 

“ Adifya tamam &o.,” Tait Up III — 8. 

“ Kshayaniam (fee.,” Tait Samh • II — 2 — 12. 
‘'Faesbo&c,” Chh Up 1-66 
“ Tasmin Ayavi &c ,” Tait, Up 1 — 6 — 1. 

‘ Bha-nipAs &c Chh Up. HI— 14— 2 
“ (Sane Aoj ma &c” Ohh Up Ilf — 14 — 2, 

“ JM/i« lajauam &r.” Br. Up IV — 3 — 6. 

The secondary {gavna) Avataras are tbe Avesa Avataras^ 
or the indii ect Avataras, meaning that Isvara enters for 
the time being into an already ensouled organism These 
are again subdivided into — 

I Siartip-aiesa. 

II Salty enu 

To class 1 , belong such manifestations (Avirhluna) 83 in 
Parasnrama, and to class ii, such manifestations as Brah- 
mfi (deminrge) for purposes of creation, and Siva, for pur- 
poses of destruction, Ac 

Mahavishnu is thus the root of all Avataras, as Mrs. 
Annie Besant beautifully explained ; aud except Him, all 
other souls go under the category of ehii-tatwa Bxahm& 
and Siva are workers in the field of Ptakriti. and we leam 
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that in the A'\atara of Kiishna, Krishna plays, and his 
Ante 18 Siva H imseli 

Swami Bamakuslinanriiichi’s lei tine on Pristoial bn 
Kiishna (1898} leads thus — 

“ To Si 1 Krishna who with Ante in His hand niernly 
sings away His time leaving the duties of creating, pre- 
serving and destioying to their hands Can the loving 
servants who surround a master ever bear to set Him 
working in their presence The natuie of a good servant 
is to see his master never troubled in any wa)^ So how 
can the innumerable devotees w4io surround God ever bear 
to see their beloved bound in chains of duty ? ’ 

3* The motive for both kinds of Avataras is sai^J. to be 
Isvaras’ icclia, or hla, will and pleasure In the one case^ 
viz , the primary or direct Avataias, such as those like man 
(Rama, <fcc.,) like animal (matsya &o like vegetal (Knl)j~ 
amraoi the forest), ammal-man &c (nnsmha\ <fcc , Isvaia 
is present in his own apiiitual typical form {asMMiana 
vigralia) , and in the other case, viy , the secondary or 
indirect Avntars, tins iig'ialta is absent. To this latter 
class belong all the God -like nianifestatioos thiougb the 
channels sucn as Vidhi, Siva, Pavaka, Vyasa, Jamadagni, 
Arjuna, Vittesa, &c , and as said in verse — 

Ko one who is a postulant for Moksha or Anal lelease 
from birth and death can worship the Avataras 

of' \rishna,58uch as Rudra, Kapila, Buddha, &c, but only 
those can worship them who aie desirous of material hap- 
piness. 

4 The object for which Avatai*as are made is said to be 
three-fold -- 

1 For the protection of I he good 
ii. For the destruction of the wicked, 

111 For re-estayislnng Dharma. 

Sii Ramanu]a in his Gita Bhashya wri/tes thus in his 
own emotional mannei (P 141 Englisii translation) 

“ The good or virtuous are those who feel that without 
seeing Me they cannot live and move , c''nnot sustain their 
verj being They are those to whom a singh moment of 
My absence from their memory, is as it were a Tcalpa^" 

“ For the protection of these holy men, — lest they, in 
then agony at not seeing Me, pine awaj — , I 

grant them the privilege to be able to see Me and My do- 
ings, and hold convex se with Me and so on. 

*‘For this purpose, viz., (1) protecting the good* 
(2) destroying the wicked— and (3) for re-instating tie 
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Vaidik or Yeda forms of Dharma, which had suffered de** 
cay, I tiike Tncai nations Dhm ma is, in f ict, Modes of My 
worship My manifestations Aiataras serve as Objects 
of that worship. And hence, I become like the devas 
like men, &c, from age to age 

I incarnate whenever I chose without regard to time aud 
place.'* 

Knratt— azshvan alias the immediate disc pie 

and devotee ot Ramanuja sums up the mysttry of the 
Avataras in one ver^e — 

5 There are Puranic stories which account for some of 
Isvara’s Incarnations as due to Blingus’ curse, thus 
making it appear that not by wifl and pleasuie (as stated 
in paia 3 itip)a) but by press of karma (as we men are) 
isjJeboin But Lingapurana 2, explains such ciicum^ 
stances as ludicatinjf not that Ho is karm^g-bonnd, but 
improves on any pretext opportunity may offer, to 
incarnate. The verse is . — 

6. In the Taittr ija Upanisbad, a passage says — 

“ Unborn is bom in many ways ” and yet His birth as 
m Devaki is not to be construed as that by which we 
karma-bound souls are born For we have snch passages 
in our Scriptures as tell us * — 

(1) e xr^c^fc.(5r*|^c^yvp n 

I S His form is not of the material kind composed of 
flesh, fat and bone (Mababhaiata ) 

(i) S?)o?xy5QiP9^ 11 

I E Paramatma’s body is not aggregated of the 
(material) elements (Mah-bha) 

(3j H 

I E Bj His own Image, born in age and age (Do. 
Mansalapana ) 

“ Omnipresent, never did He become foetus , never did 
he dwell in the wcmb ’’ {Mdhahharata) 

If it be a‘‘ked by the modern day critic, bow is such a 
L|iw possible, the Pur anas ralate a story — 

“There was once a King, Tnvanasva by name- -the 
father of M&ndhita, of the Ikshvaku-Race—who unwit- 
tingly drank magnetized water {Mnntra-puta-jala^ inten- 
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ded to lie dnnik by a clnldless lady, ni Older to gue ber 
a child But the conaeciated water had its tdect on 
the male, Ymamna, atid he became big with child ” 
If such an‘ event is possible, and if ordinary ma^notized 
watei possess the nrtne of pioducnga «hild on a male, 
whah 18 thee impossible in the Ommpoteut {piahhn) 
Oodship making it appear as if spnnging fioni a womb, 
and yet not so Siiraad Bhagavato ( — 3 — 8) tells ns 
thgt like nnto the full moon lisiiig above the Eastern 
ho'izon did He, Vishnc, come foith hom Devaki, — He 
(Viihiii) who dwells in eveiy bieast— and Vasndeva in his 
hymn to the Revealed God says — 

(Bhagavatax~-3-l4 j 

“ Hot eiiteied. Thou appeaiest as entered 
Rishi Parasara says — 

* dSxtIjj-ee ■snatf^jSst 

cosjpjiSiS' ?)^P^ss»oTsr*63b,’* 

“If the sun rising in the east be in contact with the 
East, then has He also contact with Iier (Ikialii) mmb” 

We tail to find the passage among the papets we have, 
where Mrs. Annie Besant, with her heart ovetfiowing with 
devotion, and her mind soaring in the mystic planes from 
which she could intuit the mysteiy of Avatai as, dwelt 
upon the citcnmslance of Krishna dwelling in Devakis’ 
wemb. 1 ler wo ds were somen hat to the effect that not 
like the helpless baby man did He dwell in a woman , 
not like a worm crawling in mod and mne, did He crawl 
in the stinking surroandings of the f'cetUB , not like igno- 
rahee dwelling in darknes" did He dwell ir> Devaki’s 
womb; nut imprisoned and fettered, and smothered 
and tormented did He immnre Himself in the duty dun- 
geon * fiesh , not like the pitiful child of insignificant man, 
was He the child of ^^asndeva , not propelled by karmic 
relations to suffer the fruits of karma, did He fiist appear 
in the dsrk piison made by Kamsa; but He was the eternal 
invaluable ^em, ever resplendent, and Bevaki was bat the 
pnre and sinning vessel chosen to hold this priceless gem 
for a time, acting as its protection, acting as the transpa- 
rent cover, showing forth and enchanting the valne of the 
immorbsl emerald contained within, Ac.** These are onr 
own words. How we wish we had Mrs Besants’ own to 
gnote here, how we wish -.e had the power to cany our 
oonscionsness back to the astral racoids, and copy her eloqu- 
ence, burst (f feeling, and her contemplative mood, direct- 

* fo«t not* ‘.—In the notu*e of the life of Lord Ganrauga by the 
Ini/ht ^ndony we find : -we do not know that it is impoaible for 
a ipiritnaJl influence of a high degree to form for itself a human 
vedinm, nor why even in the womb, there may not begin the ‘pre- 
paring of the body,* * * * “ So far ns onr knowledgi, of the Laws of 
spirit manipulation of matter goes, there is nndonbtedly mnch that 
favours the hypothesis. And, natnrally, a spiritnal intelligence of a 
high degree would prepare for itseU a fitting medmm, one of beauty 
and strentth bi Intelleot and finm.** 


from there' How we wish we were able to fly to her in onr 
astral form and hear oncemoie fioni her own lips what 
tl: 3 ii lell, and hi ought teal's Irom onr eyes and drew forth 
oUi uinveisal admuation and delight. It was a feast to be 
realized by one actually neseiit theie, not to be realized 
by the Ingest effoit of our imagination. 

We copy also a beautiful simile in connection with 
Krisbnavataia fiom Swann Ramakiishnaitda’s Lectare 
“Ihe Pastoral Sri Kiisbna,” for the infoimation of our 
readers — 

“ As the hungry, emaciated and famished Esqnimanx 
living in his show house for weeks and weeks tc^ther, 
spending almost all the victuals that he had gatheied in 
his dc\i before be enteied it with all his family to pass 
away the longest night on eaiih, — when a greater portion 
of that night has been spent and still some more weeks 
are lemaimng to bung in the equally longest day, leaps up 
with ]oy and springs out of hi4 den with tiap in hand to 
hail the gladdening light of the most heantifnl and magni- 
ficciit Am ora Borealis, so the hearts oi Devaki and Yasn- 
dev .1 leaped with ]oy at seeing the enchanting fsce of the 
smiling and sweet-looking lad ihat came running towards 
them, and thus charmingly accosted them — “Father and 
Mother, weep no more, 1 have come at last to yonriescue < 
and to the X'escue of all the good Earth shall have to com- 
plain no moi e The days of the wicked have been nambei- 
ed. The wretched Kamsa is not to hold his sceptre long. 
He has no power to kill me. 1 am too subtle and too strong 
for him Open yi>nr eyes and see me «« your child," (Ita- 
lics OUI s). 

7, Anna Yasanta gave a reason tor selecting ten Avs- 
taras amongst many, and in the order of fish, tortoise, hoari 
Ac., as typical of the several stages of cosmic evolution, as 
confi' med by the latest geological reseat cbes into the earth’s 
strata A question arose amongst the orthodox Pandits 
whetlier the Avatnra or Descent of the Perfect Isvara is 
only once, viz., into the fish (say) and that thence the des- 
cended spirit passed on into the tortoise, thence carried on 
into the boar, and so on np to the E!alki. This view is 
strengthened by the passage AY»|^5|'ar'<^ijr»^t(FMi- 
talitm Samkda) or as “ lights lighted from a light.” Bnt 
this very passage gives nr the dne for another interpreta- 
tion, which is accepted by the Pandits as the fact, that 
eveiy Avatara is a light, an independent light, lighted 
from the Oii^inaHight (the Yyuha light, as shown in- para 
1). Hence every Avatam is a fresh descent, and coniplet6« 
except the Atesas and Saktis, as already explained. 

Even if either interpretation be tme, we see no differ- 
ence, whether, every Light be lighted from the Original 
Light, or eveiy Light is lighted L '*n its antecedent (k- 
pring Light, so long as every Light is complete per m in 
every characteristic contained in the. Original Light. 
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8 We shall now make a few remarks on the justifica- 
tion of the Avatar Sn Krishna’s wonderful conduct in 
His relation to the cowlierdesses. <fco , w Inch has blen 
made tiie subject of so much acnmotnous contioveisy, by 
the Christian Missionary nnsreading it. At auy late the 
Missionary helieies tins incidetif; though lie was no wit- 
ness to it at the time ' This IS in itself a wonder, and 
must be due to the charm issuing fiotn Knshiia’s Flute ' 
But the Missionary iejuipsio believe, — as he fieZrerc' the 
stories of theft and rape — such incidents as those of Si i 
Krishna lifting up a mountam on the top of his tingei* for 
days, when H* was still very young. Why ?" Further, 
why does the Missionary forget the Teacher in him, of 
Bhagavad Gita ? “ Oh Ko Bhagavad Gita is a forgery 
from the Bible” says he But how can you piove it '' 
“ PlO «f,” Why I beltei'e iuthe stones of theft and lape, 
I do not believe in the sapei human miracles peiformed by 
the dozen , and I say that Gita is pilfered That is pioot 
-enough ' JSus'^' To leturn. 

If yon consult Sn Bhagavata x — 33— 28 to 41, you 
will hud there king Pankshit himself asking Suka 
Maharshi, hoa' the Mission of re-establishing the Dharma, 
<fcc , — which was Sii Kiishna’s Mission— twas consistent 
with his conduct on many occasions offensii e to the moral 
law, as 18 laia on society fot practice And .Sal?a answered 
to the following effect 

(1) “ Any Infuse may be thrown into fire. Will it soil 
“the iireP No. But fire will burn the refuse throvlh:b Such 
is He. Lord Krishna, the Spiritual Fire, (For example, 
the fire of life in the body pi'events it (body) from stinking). 

(2) No ordinary man dare break the moral law how- 
•ever. For if he does, it will be like drinking poison whicH 
will kill him, whereas Rudra dtank jKiison bom of the 
‘Ocean, and remained unhnrt 

(3) “But God] did act in sni^ ' ai OMinner and 1 shall 
adopt that as my luleof condoot*’"yi>ii may say. But 
this is not right Act as the Gods tell you how to act, say 
the Sastras i.Why, Sin Krishna reprimanded the cowher- 
desses for coming to Him, told them to return home, saying 
that then salvation lay in their nnqneetn nable allegiance 
to their husbands, be they lam«,4Bi>>hi blind, leper, oi even 
dead). “ It is death for a mao to imitate the doings of 
God.”* 

(4) ‘ But why did they aet man olijei tionable manner,” 
you may still ask. Their acts have no Motii e, of either 
gain by acting in one mamfir or by acting differently. 
They act so as to fulfil the fruit o' our merits 
and demerits Hence thpy MOWi into our midst. (Bh 
Oi III 22, 23 and 24, fvpIiiiTw this point most lucidly 
aud \ -8-9 says, “ doing, ^hey di) not ; eating, they eat not, 
•Ac 


(5) Wliore is the charge of right and wrong, My dear 
King ' against those higher Beings, under whose rule alt 
creatures, fiom icck to Deva, are 

(6) “ Wlioii even ciratures of him, the Munis, who arc 
satisfied witli serving the dust of his Holy Feet, who are 
delivered of all bonds, by the fit e of devotion, — ^ate above 
all Law, and can act as they will, assuming at will an/ 
body, wliat of their Creator ' 

(7) Not only of Ihe cowlierdesses. Prince ! but as well 
of the cowherds, and of all, is He the In-Movcr He is 
Lord, and He takes up auy body for sport. 

(8) “ In compassion for man, doth lie put on Man’s 
garb, and acts so that the veiy holy remembrance of such 
acts may liken him to Him 

(9) ‘ The cowherds certainly bad as much respect for 
their wives’ chastity as any of us have , and yet when the 
wives ran away to Krishna, did they lesent ? No. Noi did 
they not find iheir wives sleeping as well by their sides *! 
(wonder of wonders, this ') 

(10) “ Net liking, and yet did the wive^, return early 
in ihe morning, to their husbands ! 

(11) “ Listen to this Holy History ,*King ' this History 
which portiays the conquest over desire, and thy own 
desires — a disease of tby heart — shall depart. 

PaiAsara Maharshi tells Maitrejia m Vidian Parhnn 
(V, 13, OU to 02).— 

(1) That boy merely, Sri Kiishtia, did thus revel with 
the Gopis all the night through ! 

(2) Bat what is He P Is He not, like the air every- 
where IS ^ as lu the Gopis, so m their hnsbaii'ls as well, and 
among all ''' - 

We weie dclignted this year to meet liodd Govindas, 
that Knshna-Hhakta of Kiishne-Vilflsa (Madras), who 
gave ns his Book on Kiishnopanisliad This was a most 
opportnue gift As we heard VasantA we lead this : and 
one seemed to he the commentaiy on the otliei (Mr. 
R A Sash’ has done a leal service by his translations of 
Gopalatapam and Krishnopauishads) We read in this 
invaluable book thus . (p. v. Ii trod action). 

“ Indeed Sii Kudina has been a mystery for the en- 
lightened generations of these dsj*-. A} e , he will be a 
mysteiy foi a long time to come to the genet el public, so 
long as the “ snpernatnral” has nut been grasfied within 
the ” natural”, aud until the sacred writinga of old am 
rightly understood- The hard crust of allegory and 
metaphor should be broken through and the cleft will 
then show a soft and shining interior that will amply 
repay a diligent search after Truth. The greatest^ obsta- 
cle in the way of understanding Sri Krishna seems to He 
in his alleged 1 elation with the cowherdesses To the so- 
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called wef.tcrly -educated mind of oui dajs wbich is pione 
more to ciitioize than to undei stand, which caies'so much 
for the phy sical body that it can seldom rise to any spii i- 
tual conception of things, it is but natuial that tue ’.oie of 
the Gopis should be held up as the eternal theme of dis- 
cussion and misinlerpietation and it is no wonder that 
the Christian Missionaiy should single that out as the 
special obyeot of his attack ” 

Almost at the same time, Swauii Eamaknslinananda 
favoured u-i with his “ Pastoral Sri Krishna”, and we 
weie delighted to lead therein, among a host of other 
passages, the following — 

“ Critics are not wanting who find a great flaw in His 
character in this portion of E'^s life (Ti&sa-lila), but they 
commit a great mistake m classifying him as human. 
After what we have learned about this God-man’s life in 
our previous discourse, is it reasonable for ui to class him 
with ourselves' Almost every incident in llis life is 
superhuman. In such a case, how can we reckon him as 
man ? And since He was not a man, wc mu^t not judge 
Him from our stand-point What is bad fo* ns may be 
good for Him, The food of a baby is milk , it f force it to 
eat highly seasoned and amply buttered solid food, it will 
die, It is H enme to give such food to a baby. But for 
an adult, ft is healthy and irfvigorating, &c,” 

« * • 

* * * « * • 

“ He IS n1)t ill any way blameable for his conduct 
which in an ordinary man of the world, cannot but be 
culpable ” 

We have YasantR heiself again in p 11 of ber “ Indi- 
viduality ’’(July 21st 1898) , telling us* — “But remember 
that whether a thing is right or is wrong for any given 
individual depends upon the stage which that individual 
has reached in evoiution. * * * According totheiung 
of the ladder upon which a man is standing will be the 
rightness or the wrongness of his activities." This general 
reasoning applicable to the law of Evolution may be 
applied in the particnlnr case of KrishnAvatar. Anna 
Yasanta in her Fouitb Lectnie on KiishnAxatar dwelt 
pathetically and long on the viudiiation of hi- incidents 
with the cowheidesses. Accoidiiig to the repmt we have 
in the Hindu we lead .— 

" Mrs. Besant here leteiied to two of the me idents in 
the Loid’p life which blasphemy takes hold of, to insult 
and annoy the rievotee.s of the Loid What w hs the period 
in life of the Loid when these oceurentes wtne related ? 
He was between six and seven years of age and the accu- 
sation is that be had immoral intimacy with the Gopis at 
this age ' With fine sati e she asked whether these 
tradnceis have ever read the bistoiy that they aie criticiz- 
ing It is distorted imagination that is responsible for all 
these calumnies The esoteric meaning of the Gopis being 


depiivcd of their cloths and of the Rasakiida was told in 
language of sublimity and of dignity Eloquence conld 
T'Jt have been finer or nobler than that with which Mrs 
Besant depicted the Bo} God. She lingered long upon 
the sul>]e(‘t and she seemed un wiling to leave this child 
and to take him on to His next stage.” 

Kotliiiig should stand between us and oiu God, is the 
secret of the Gopis beingdepnved ol their raiments The 
soul should go to its Lord in tlie mledneis of spirit and in 
poverty. All self-ness (a/iriKl'cii't) must be set aside. Lore 
unselfish, love in utter self-forgetfulness, love filling 
every pore of one’s being, love foy lover’s sake, and service 
for Master's sake, like oui own reflection in the mirror (as 
Siimad Baligavata tells us), love nnieserved, exclusive, 
unflinching intensely rich and w arm love for God was what 
the Lord asked and show'ed. 

(9) But who wore the Gopis f Open the 1st page of 
Kiishnapomshad and theie you will read — 

Om. 

1 Attracted by the peifect foimation of the limbs of 
Sri Rama, incai nation of Mahavishiiu whoischatac- 
teiiscd by i^nt, ChU and Amnda, and bewitched by his 
transcendent beauty, tbe Munis who weie dwelling in the 
foiest addi^ss Him thus 

2 Our incaination on caith is said to be unholy May 
we embrace you (and be sanctified) 

3. (Sn Rama replied^ “In another cycle when I in- 
carnate as Kiislina, ye shall be born Milkmaids (Gopikas)' 
Then shall ye embrace me. 

4 (The Mums lejomed). When yon next incarnte 
(as Kiishna) you will make us Gopikas. Jfieaseletus 
touch your limbs now, and then wo shall take other forms. 
We would (gladly) he boin again and again if only we are 
allowed the pleasant privilege of touching yoni limbs in 
eveiy one of those births 

If you want to leal II all the esoteric meaning of the 
gieat diaina Lord Krishna played, vie would request yon. 
to read the above Upanishad, the Gopala-tapani and 
Rama tapani through, and that highly erudite senes 
known as the Kityanu SamUiano Set 11 % especially the 3rd 
Part, called Tiruppavai, of St Andal, tianslatcd and 
published by Mr AI. B, Srmivasrenj,ai of Mysore. 

10 We had ibe iiigh privilege thii> year simultaneous- 
ly with enjoyinif the love-lectures of Anna Yasanta, the 
enjoymi;,-— with tears in oar eyres, and heart expanding into 
the nni verse, and mind leaping 5,000 years back to when 
the Loid enacted his divine Drama, — with esteemed friends 
like Mis. B, Hon’ble M Iyer, Bro K. T; G-Dasa, Ed, 
Bob, Loid G Sw ami Ram-da; Bill; J. M. K. and many 
otbeis, the sub]ect of Avataras, as by that love Saint 
Paranhnsa, or Naumalvar, the incaruatiun of tbe thirst for 
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Kruhna (Krishnatnshnii-tah-am ivoditam) Thus dul the 
Saiot sing — 

■3sS-ar»? 9a>TSrttf«rs6«’j^ 

lb3"^r?)lsa»*Su^r , 

“ Holy Lord of the lull of Venkatachalam ! Is it any 
glory to Thee if Tl.oa be sang forth as the Loi d of the 
celestials ! Who cares for such a Lord. If the Lord is away 
from us, hidden, what matteis It to us if he &it& on the 
Throne, with celestials son'oanding him ? In the Heavens 
where it is all light, Thy Light is nowheie. Thy Light is 
not felt there. But descend (-Ua/a>) to ns, come into our 
darkness, use above the hoiizon, cast the lays of Thy Eyes 
on ns below, then and then only wilt Thou be glorified, 
then and then only canat Thou shine, then and then only 
shaltTbou beLoid indeed , then and then only Thou shalt 
be known By Thy grace shalt Thou be known, by Thy 
condescension shalt Thou he recogni/eJ, by Thy love shalt 
Thou be i.loiified , never by Thv putting on the aspect of 
the High God, far from us sinful mortaU, unapproachable, 
unattainable, and invisible in thedaikness of our earthly 
life. Light ' come into our utter daikness and Thou shalt 
shine Thyself all the hettei here Here with me, u there 
full play for Thy Grace 0 High ' descend to the low , 0 
Way, show the way to the wajUv® ” 

“ Isvara is never alone, nor does He ever desert us ’is the 
assurance that all OIK* Hindu Scnptu'es giveu®. In Svarga 
(Paradise) as well as in Naraka (Hell). Is He ever our 
friend and benefactor sa}a Vishvaksena Samhita 



and the Holy Bible echoes the same truth in psalms 139 
—8 — 

** If I ascend np into heaven, thou ai t there , 

If I make my bed in hell behold thou art there.” 

11. Blest be Anna V’^saiita * May she liv'* long enough 
to catch the fire of devotion even such as that which melt- 
ed the hearts of theKrishna-inspncd Saints Nammalvar, 
Andal and others of South India'! May we. through her 
be blest with the glorious sight o' our Lord, even if it be 
for a second — for that Divine Vision fo** winch saints like 
Sri YamnnachArya (the Gurn of RhmanrjH) thus panted — 

*' Oh, for a flash, a twinkle of Thy Divine Form ' for 
which t have aacrifieed all, not only all that material nni* 
v^neL are capable of offoi ding {bhuiti), but as well as all 
^nritnal enjoyment and final deliverance (muhtt) 

ALKHOilAVILLT. G. 


EESOLUriO^S OF THE EDUC\TIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 

Recently, the Director of Public Instruction corwen- 
ed a Conference of educational officers in Madras at 
which the following resolutions were adopted : — 

1 That while this Conference thinks that perfect 
liberty should be left to Managers to adopt whatever 
language they please as the medium of insti’uction, it 
is of opinion that Managers of schools, ether than 
those for Europeans, should be strongly advised to 
adopt the ITernacular as the medium of iostrnctiou np 
to, the Third Form, 

2 That English shduld not be recogniNcd as an 
optional subject until the Third Standard, and that 
the teaching of it for the first year be mainly oral. 

3. That, considering that the obligation* to teach 
the optional subjects is only upon those schools that 
arc aided on the fixed grant and on the salary graut 
systems, the present number of two optional subjects 
required to be taught in the Primary and four in the 
Lower Secondary Standard be maintained . 

4 That under the optional subject, Kindergarten 
boy^s school be allowed to omit either No 1 'occupa- 
tions) or No. 3 (action songs) of the sub-divisions. 

5. That Hygiene be not begun before the Fourth 
Standard. 

6. That the teaching of Geography begin in the 
Third Standard instead of the Second Standard. 
(This was canied by a vote of 1 1 to 10) 

7. That Euclid be removed from the Sixth and 
Seventh Standards. 

8 That Algebia be omitted from the Seventh 
Svandard. 

9. That pnpils in Lower Secondary classes bring- 
ing up Sanskrit, Persian, or Arabic as a separate sub- 
ject be requited to bung up along with it Yernacular 
reading and composition. 

10. That Book-Keeping and Commercial Corres- 
pondence be added to the list of optional subjictsin 
the Lower Secondary course 

11. That the greatest importance be attached to 
translation and classical Yernacalar and English 
Composition. 

12. That sufficient importance being already atta- 
ched to the subject of mental arithmetic in the curri- 
onlam, no change is required. 
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1 3. That, as a present, ‘icliools be not » estricted in 
tho iiumbei ot optional subjects they brin'_' upior 
grant cxuini nation 

14. Tliat, seeing that inanageis have now lioeity 
at tho eveiy term to promote pupils to an v higher 
class, no change -be made, in the length of the 
prminij com so 

IT) That tlio Indi m History to be brought up for 
exaniinatiou by pupils ot the Fourth >tandaid be about 
20 easy stones fioni tho lli&tory of India, as in any 
approved book, such stones being fauly representa- 
tive ol whole of Indian Histoi\. 

1 •’ 

16 That the Vernaculrr poetry set for the Pri- 
mary Standards be simple and intelligible to young 
children. 

17. 'J’he drawing be not made a coinpaKory subject 
in Lowei Secondary classes 

18. Tlnit this conference believes that there exists 
a widespread ini'.appieheiision that a comse of study 
which leails up to a Univorsity course is piactically 
pro'-eiibeil by the present com ses of instruction and 
standards of examination and that managers have 
little or no option in detetinining what subjects shall 
b'' taught and that it, therefore, suggests that there 
bo iiiscited m the Kducatioiial Rules a paragraph 
pointing out that the only compulsory snbj'ects in the 
course of instruction, are leading, wi iting and arith- 
metic, there being a veiv wide choice of other 
subjects adapted to the needs of all classes of the 
community and all grades of schools, and also that 
managers of such schools as are intended ior pupils 
who are not likely to continue tlieir studies beyond 
the Primary Lower Secondary stage, should be le- 
coinmended to choose such optional subjects as will 
best fit their pupils for 'the studies of practical life 

19. This this Conference desires to express its 
opinion thai it ir eminently undesirable that pupils 
should appear for the Prminry Examination. 

20 . That this Conference desires to expiess its 
opinion that it is eminently undesirable that pcpils 
in boy *8 schools should appear lor the Ijower 
Secondary Examination. 

21 . That a Snh-Committee consisting of the under- 
mantioned members be appointed to bnng the curri- 
cnla into harmony with the'resolutions passed by this 
conference:— 

hln. fiiumder. 

The Rev: J. Cooling. 


Mr E Marsileri. 

Hao Bchadur C. Nagoji Rao 
and M U. ]*y L C.Williams Pillay 

22 That, with a view to give the , study of agri- 
cultuie of nioie prnctical tlmr.icti^r the question of 
introducing a practical test in the fourth and higher 
Standards bo referred to the Sub-Committee. 

25 That M. R. Ry Pravatartebara Aiyar’s sug- 
gestions regarding certain changes in (he curricula 
be referred to the Sub-Committee. 


KALITTOKAI. 


We quote below a poetical piece from Kwlittoka- 
as a fine specimen of ancenl: poetry in that depart- 
ment of literature winch relates to sincere conjugal 
pltMSura according to the best ideas of ancient Tamil 
wiirors The staii/a occurs under the chapter beaded 
^eS of course is the name of the metre 
whuli is exclusively used throughout the book. LOQ^aih 
is a Jill ely conventional te-m used to denote the 
acts and speeches of the actois in this little drama of 
when the fierce jealousy called smi—^ o‘ 
the wife 13 excited at. the idea of hei otherwise faith 
ful husband visiting the village mistress called 
The scene in such cases is generally laid m civilized 
cities coutainirg cultivated lands culled as 

opposed to forests, hill-tr.icis and sea-coasts which are 
the scenes of other parts of this drama supposed to be 
appropriate to them Why sac—A or the wife’s jealous 
quiirel is ever associated with cultivated lauds called 
ia 0 #ix> no writer who'e writings have come down to 
ns ii IS ever m uie an attempt to explain. Much less are 
we .ible to explain the appropriateness of other scenes 
to other par^s of the story. mm_su or the wife’s tempo- 
ral \ discord IS laid down as an essential chai acleristio 
of sexual enjoyment which, according to the ancient 
wi iters. IS not complete and cannot attain its hiifhest 
degree without it 

As fur the act of the husband in visiting his mis- 
tress, the ancient writers justify it on the ground 

among others * eoeus^touiiQso i9*ir 

(ffiir ^eDL.^MuOajLittiBS/Siq (jfiseaL.ssitiiithug^m 40 
Sm(yaii 

loiriLQuiS^ bjfimiB/f Loail^ssi^ib tS 

0ii), ^0iati^cLL.ttdi @A/#0«nt<A ifiiuOptruji 

Btaiur turntniLiuKtiMidl 
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tU^SW JfjStUUUTH OlCOI 0 €i:it ^ ^ ^ One who 

daily tastes milk: will better enjoy its deliciousness 
when at times he tastes sour food 8o does t’ e 
husband who enjoys his wife will love her all the more 
if he occasionally meets the low minded mistresses. 
Otherwise her coust.mcy cannot be brought home to 
him for pleasure becomes perceptible only because 
of the existence of pain/^ On this and other principles 
the ancient writers have imposed even upon the ideally 
best husband the duty, as it is called by some of them, 
of patronising the mistresses of the village. 

The stanza assumes that the husband has returned 
from one of such love peregrinations and is endea- 
vouring his best to comfort his wife and regain her love 
by pacifying her jealousy. Various are the artifices 
that the poets invent for the husbands for the purpose 
of winning back the love of their discomforted con- 
sorts and one of them is explained in the following 
stanza which is m the form of a dialogue between 
husband and wife where on the pretext of being 
visited with a dienm he coaxes her to dally with him 
m the guldens for the best enjoyment of the vernal 
season. 

qe^fTsaerriTj^isi 

UiUJ'E}S*Dpi^G!iir w/r6Wr®iFC#^J)y0Q<?6O6VJ7 

iSiflp^UitixiQs L^mffpjui/spLDiBfl 
(utrpnsni LDpjpi 

mc^sS^pO^mGpm S€SIQs(ifiiSfi.L^eo 

^ssuriiSstSI^ p^L^ffpS^i‘ffujQsa(Blipsinu€u§Uifis 

smuOpmjm mfljuiS ; 

u.u.€tiru}jrnujQu>r^disSapu>um/ 

au^ttir>uu)ffaS^ u>/s^tues)LDiup 

fiL^msSilifLiu/io sdfSmxiupOpit^j^un 

ji4i8ipQ4fr^(StuirLDmi!irQLD^ } fltSar/Si^€tsipmtas>p^ 
usstpyiun^SimQ^ 

QiCmtUf jBi9,aiijrMJ&lfinpjpt Qaj(gm4uniqa)fuja^ 
iBeo€OirujQuif^t»fitsp 


pntstQ^rti^ujmeisr p&a^iuuO e ptf n 
l^iBjQsri^wfr^S oS^tSPiQ^trujuj^nd^Qm 

QSmtue^trQ^iiSisi OuirQUu^ij Quir^p 
Qp^tu ^^UfBpdir pisneSp 

QndlEffsnr^&ujeiJEtnp'^L^sOeiffftLeueuijSls 
«ir/f?cosse05\)ffif fB^m^eunis^eifstuQun 
QeUfrO PfSiSdlSI^i Qp^^JQJQ^^fT % 

905 O^tU^mLD (S^lT€fi)p/PGS)S 

^0pjSfUjif1tLfr6E9reSi Qsm^iuniusp^ejffisis 
9(S^09 ^ftujtrjr^jQ^^sirjpsUi 
(LfSujirff 

Lfdoeon^Q^fBpirefTsOQjjDjpi 
euemi^esruarn jutSesiU eSltKBssffpeaeor 
pcku inr&si>tiLj(§LD ; 

^(BpS, fUi^piJtpS^IS}Ei,ipi^^0(Un(T^OS>d> 

Qfiip pE dfu'B p&> up/SuyjQeuiu!Bp 
St^&UjLDUntqLDSiilE ^ J 

iiQstTemt^6s>eu Qppseasiuflp^^d^^iifL^ 
aemeisuipQsffesip Lj/f?6yO«/rOT(Ji-.fftf © 

QimiB^AE ipeu WALCLJ^U) , 

9(5^^) ESpiBpsefftup edlpifiUieiDpfsp*€rr€m&T 
up^po^tuopfs ai^eiiiretrESif.11^ 
iS^isQpp(ffeir Q^irnfEpesr&rEBia ; 

^if^sffsBp^aOej pp OejffeoSOajn^iupi 
OdnjxOsntp^ptLiSp iSmisStusiDeulupp 
OpiBjSea)tfifLiffEuu u)QJiB9ESfiejp^ir€nmuLp^ 
tutrm . 

idf&arSpOutetrupp Ljei>iip9!ft tijiii/SiLQjir 
(tfi^mip.(SajreoQ fLimrnp^Pvmjthu&rruinefv 
jS'mii9fnrpts0iSLL (9^0‘ujeoB^stir§jtuff^ 
Q^ujiSif^OsoA’uOpp^jii^ 

Oupiu^Qpsifry jo)msu€s>miua&i tuff^smL^Bmt»ippgEir 
fB€artuffsdBEesBr9SiL^ iBjpjpiptte^u^ itpggniSi 
uL^mni^n tSSsu sir Sefftp. u 
iSSrs^iL^mip^htS QtveSru^Guirei 
Q/0U3u«&^ ^^^SsarCipirpiitSQf'Bj^gtS 
Ou/r(jf»^ 0 S 9 (?LfiA/r 
BfreoKHfru^idk^L^^LoseSQij^LoipQi 

GpsriiSiisffeSp i^mdfi^(r^ispir'SLoit 

ffP^a90uGuff L^fvdhuiuiTL^sfruipdg 
Q§i^fifiei>sS(nf/sOp$rQstrmi(S. 

Oh thou who resemblest a flower creeper growing 
in the fields verily dream ba& an advantage of its own 
for it does not obstruct the enjoyment of separation 
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and reunion of a lover who 18 enamoured of his love 
damsel, though it , neither affords wealth which re- 
quires personal exertions ‘ind travels, nor virtue. 

(The poet means that a man tc enjoy conjugal plea- 
sure must practise virtue and earn wealth , but dream 
affords pleasure without eithei of the other two .essen- 
tials necessary in the waking state). 


A certain lady being intoxicated with drink and 
with her eyes in consequence half closed not knowing 
the place wherefrom to drive the bees, her hands 
became tired of fiuitless labour. The, ladies moving 
in different directions ’n gieat confusion like the 
creepers which become entwined with one another 
when breezes blow upon them in fragrent gardens 
successfully caused the bees to retreat befoie them. 


As if awoke Oh thou of sweet forehead I in dream 
« 

betook myself to a garden on the banks of the river 
Yaigai along the huge ramparts of the busy town of 
Madura. 


(The wife) Oh thou of majestic and courteous appear- 
ance, and of sweet manners tell me what you saw there. 
(Husband) I saw ladies assembled with their attend- 
ants on sand hills like swans with their amiable gait 
tired of their flight through heavens in search of food 
resting in the evening on a side of the Himalayas. 


(Wife) You have dreamt just what you have wished 
for in your mind like a drum which leproduces the 
sound passing m the mind of the drum beater. 

(Husband), Be patient and, cuib your anger. 

(Wife) (Jo on 

(Husband) This is it, sweet smiling lady, the ladies 
(I saw) seized a flower creeper and plucked therefrom 
bunches of flowers when lo, the lovely bees fled like 
the enemies of Pandia of the margosa flag when he 
stormed their fortress. 

Tub.i the bees which swarmed the flowei s began to 
attack the ladies as if bent to enjoy their feminine 
beauty when in the conflict that ensned the gailand 
of flowers and pearls of one lady got entangled with 
the bracelets of andther and so the pearl necklaces of a 
third lady were caught hold of by the pendants in the 
ears of a fourth lady. The striped waist cloths of a 
fifth lady were caught by the pointed clasps in the 
anklets of a sixth lady. A lady who i el used her 
lover's embraces being annoyed by the noisy bees 
embraced his brotd garlanded r.rms. Another lady 
again taking hold of her long flowing garments with 
one hand and her dishevelled hair with the other took 
sbeiter in a tank full of flowers. 


There was another lady still, who being tired of 
driving the bees with her Lands took hold of a ^r- 
land of flowers and driving them with it entered a 
boat strengthened by its rib bones. 


This IS what I dreamt. 

(Wife). Your own incidents being the disagree- 
ment with your sweethearts and your successful 
attempt in effecting their reconciliation with you, you 
re-produce under the pretext of a dream. Do you do 
so in order to pacify me ^ 

(Husband) I shall never he. Please consider over 
my request so that you may convert into reality my 
dream of separation and reunion of lovers like the 
ladies and their lovers in Madura who with ceremonies 
invite Cupid in great earnestness and entei tain him 
in the garden of humming bees in the spnng season 
when the cuckoo invites its female in its musical voice 
on the flowery branches as if to warn the lovers to re- 
unite after long separation and not to part after union 

T. Yieabadra Mudaliab, b a„ b.l. 


TAMIL PHILOLOGY. 


PAET III 

Now we proceed to the section on the verbal 
terminations treated of by Prof. Shushagiri Sastri, in 
his Tamil Philology. It is a fact acknowledged by 
philologists ^hat the terminations of verbs as well as 
those of appellative nouns are nronouns or pronominal 
fragments. In tamil these terminations do not mearly 
indicate person and number as in an-mi “ (I) am/^as-si 
** (thou art,” or as-H, “ (be, she or it) is," but also the 
sex. In no other language of the world is the gender 
BO fully and systematically developed as in t he Tamilian 
tongues. The peculiar Tamilian law of gender would 
appear to the scientiflc student to be a result of {pro- 
gressive, intellectual and gramatical cultivation. 

First we shall examine the nature of the third 
personal terminations of verbs which are as fellows. 


Higher caste 


Masculine Sing, an 
Feminine Sing, al 
Epicene Pin. ar 
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Lower caste f Neuter 8ing d-u 

[^oojSSssei] \ Neuter Plu. o 

In tj;ie fiist 8 teiimnatioiis, the final consonantti only 
are the principal ones It is remarkable tliat these 
teuiiinatiojis are found in several other languages. Dr. 
Caldnell informs us that in some Caucasian dialects, « 
and I are used as Masculine ana Feramine terminal ions 
respectively borne of the routouic tongues form their 
Plui.il by the addition ot r to the Singular, the l,’hiial 
of clnl/l nas cluldci' in old English With ivgard to the 
suffix (hi, the d eonstitues the sign of the Neuter Sin- 
gular, the u in it being iiiereb euphonic. Tins d of 
the Tamil Neuter Siiigulai is very common m the Indo- 
European tongues , compare the saiislcnt /i/.it ‘ that’", 
“ this i/(ii “who", or ‘what”; the Latin*?t/Md 
“tha^* id “tins’ <juol wdiat , the Englibh that, it 
ahat (Neuter of who), with the Tamil ad-it, “that”, id-u 
“this” ed-« ‘ which ’or “what’ The Latin Neuter 
Plural ends in a (short) as a rule, as in Tamil These 
coincidences in ’I'amihati and An an languages are not 
merely accidental , but corroboiate om theory of their 
oiiginal kinship and subsequent separate developments. 

It will not be a«tonisliing, if we say that the gender 
and number are less fully and systematically developed 
in the Aryan than m the Tamilian tongues. Says Dr. 
Caldwell “ Grammatical gender has been more fully and 
Systematically developed in the Dra\udian languages 
than m perhaps any other language in the world I’ro- 
perly speaking there is no such thing as gender m the 
Scythian language. Gender appears in the Indo-Eu- 
ropean languages in the pronouns and p;onominals but 
not in the verb In the Semitic languages tlie veib 
distinguishes from the Masculine and Feminine in the 
Singular ; but m the J’lural as m the verb ot the Indo- 
European languages gender js ignored. In thts Dra- 
vidiaii languages, on the other baud not only is there a 
foil equipment of Sex — denoting pronouns buttliereis 
the same development of gender in the verb also. We 
have verbal forms without the necessity of using the 
separate pronouns as Nominatives for expressing he ie, 
$he is it is, they (persons) are, they (things) are This is 
i<efinement of expressiveness m which the Dravidian 
languages appear to .stand alone. Sanskrit is far less 
liighly developed in this particular, so i^'vt if there 
were any boiTOwing, the Dravidian family must have 
been the lender not the borrower.” (Dr. ‘Caldwell’s 
0. D. L. p. 147.) 

We know that tiie terminations of the 3rd p^son in 
TsnfHl'Tei^ correspond to those of Demonstrative, pro- 
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nouns Nevertheless, wdien we compare them with those 
of the Ist and 2nd persons w-e are driven to conclude 
that the third peisoiial terminations are nothing’ but 
pronouns themselves We are not m a position yet to 
explain fully how these pronominal suffixes have come 
into exisi eiice lu the lu.adruple set ol remote, proxim- 
ate and intermediate denionstralives and mteiTOgatives, 
which aie formed fioiu flie fiist four letters of the 
alphabet rt, I i(, e with the additions of suffixes an, al, 
ar, d-ii, and a iii siicli u ‘ ])cautiful and philo&opliical 
regularity ’ From an early period of the history of 
these languages these s\ stematical formations of gender 
and number aie foimed in them and it is clear that the 
T.imiliaiid bad these ijiiffixes of geudei and had their 
verbs well devoloped cven-Lcfci e they crossed the sea 
and landed iii .South India 

The Tamil giaminanans tell us that the terminal 
suffixes of the lational oi high caste gender are an, al, 
ar or m, dl, dr, but this, we believe, is an over sight ; 
for the suffixes dn, dl at aie not evidently formed from 
an, ol, ar, nor entiiely difieront ones ; but they are 
euphonic variations of an, al, ar And we have men- 
tioned above that among these suffixes the final 
consonants only are the principal ones The initial 
low'el IS sometimes elided before a contiguous vowel, 
as hodiiiadransiliodnian ‘ he who is crupl”, (Kan) 
ijeijida-ranii—iieijidniiu, ‘he wdio did” etc, or the 
lowel with the piecodiiig vowel coalesce, thus, the two 
contiguous short vowels become one lengtliened as 
(ei/da-bau^fci/ddii etc , ctiierwise an euphonic particle 
as n or v is inserted botw'eeii tlie contiguous vow'el to 
pi event the hiatus as fci/d«-|-'m=geyda-rVi an=foyda- 
van N IS us*d iii Tamil as an insertion in a 
considerable number of instances as poru (n — ar, 
“ wainors”, porjn [n — a “animjs (or things) that go.” 
Even where Tamil uses v Telugu uses n precisely as 
(iicek, &3 beijahrid (u) — eyenv, “I went swiftly.”’ It is 
in Greek, among Aryan tongues, the use of n as an eu- 
phonic insertion has been fully developed. In Latin 
this is the only euphonic Copula known to , 7 reven 1 i 
hiatus as leo “ a lieu” leo {n)~es “ lions.”. We see in 
English when the article a is follow'ed by a vowel, n is 
added to it to prevent the hiatus. The same is the c;ise 
even when the article is followed by a consonant which 
begins with a vowel vocalisation for the purpose of En- 
nuaciation. Thus we do not say “aF. a” or ‘*a.M. 
a.” but “anF.a”, “anM. a.”. The Ai^yan alpha 
privative” when follow’ed Ly a rowej takes » i^r it, 

a+dii, a (n.)*— Ati etc. 
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By analogy, therefoie, we see in Tamil that every fi- 
nite vei'b m its primitive stage, is an appellative noun 
composed of two words— a relative participle and a 
.pronoun. It is true that aii, al, ar, du, and a are now 
used as terminal suffixes ; but tliev were, we bcleive, 
Originally pronouns themselves meaning he, she, they 
(persons), it, they '^things) Because a {v) — an, a (v)- 
M, a (v}-icr, a-d-u, a (v) a (.now a-vai), literally mean 
not, he, she, it etc , but that-mnn that-iooman, those- 
fcnmu, thatrthmrj and iliose-ihiwjs. 

Let us now turn to the subject. Prof. Seshagiii Sas- 
tri, in the section, devoted to the verbal terminations in 
his Philology, ^1) confounds the noun terminations with 
those of verbs, 2) differentiates one suffix and multiplies 
its number by loming the previous letter with it. It is 
quite irrelevent to introduce the noun terminations m 
the chapter on verbal ones , and differentiating one and 
the same termination into several forms, is a mode of 
treatment quite against the nature of philology, and 
makes the language very hard for foreigners to learn. 
Now omitting noun-termmations such ss fil (Sm ), al 
(jli«i), min (toff air), mil (tc/rar) etc., which have no con- 
nection whatever with the chapter and which will be 
spoken of in their proper place, we make here our 
observations only on verbal terminations. 

We have already shown that the third personal ter- 
mination of the Masculine singular of verbs is an. This 
original form varies into dn m combination, and the 
latter also becomes 5n in noetry. Dr. Caldwell is of 
opinion that an, cd, dr, are corruptions of avan, aval, 
and avar. Our Professor not only mentions an, an, 
and t.. as the terminal suffixes but also adding the 
preceding eonsonauu mserted for the purpose of pre- 
venting hiatus with the suffix creates as many personal 
terminations as there are letteis preceding them such 
as nan van (aisir), man (wsir) and 7um (««#r) &c. 

We have remarked above that v and u are the euphonic 
copulas used to prevent hiatus between base vowels and 
pereonal terminations. It is also to be remembered 
that among these insertions the former is sometimes 
replaced by the interchangeable consonants m or h, and 
the letter is loftened as y (lu) or n (©). Thus in the 
words like Vainan (gJJar^swj, ginivan (©(ga-ar), Yada^ 
man (®t-ffoar) and Vadztgan (eu(Bsdi\ the consonants 
prefixed to the suffix are not parts of the termination, 
hut are euphonic copulas. And the mode of adding 
these Euphonic Copulas with the personal suffix and 
an and speaking of han (0**'), van (*><»), Tiuin {u>A) 
and Ian (««v), &e , as separate sufiSxes is, we beg to 


point out, an unscientific analysis. Again Our Author 
analyses the word ^ydawin (Qtfdt^adr), “He did” 
into geyda and anan which last he holds as one of the 
personal teiminations. 

This kind of Analysis, we may say, is nothing but as 
unscientific as that of the Kanarese grammarians 
who erroneously hold nlodam as a particle and distri- 
bute the word geyyalodam (=Tam Qfiuaj^um), “ with 
doing” or “immediately after doing,” into gey and 
ahdam instead of geyjjal^T&m , ^ejyal, “doing” and 
od«m =Tam udam, “with” The Sanskrit Gramma- 
nans also are not free from committing such mistakes 
In the words like ‘mrtm/ir,’ “by the j’ewel,” gumma, 
“by the guru” the Sanskrit grammarians split the 
instrumental suffix as « i w-hereas it should be d. In 
comparing the words properly nnti {y) — J “by 
the river” and svayambhu (v) a, “ by Bramlia ” with 
manin X and guruna one can easily judge that in the 
latter the d which answ'ers to the Tam. (in (^w), is the 
instrumental suffix and n only an euphonic copula 
like y and v, in the former, and is mserted to avoid the 
awkwardness of contiguous vowels. No Tamil gram- 
marian would ever commit such an error 

From this it follows in our humble opinion, 
that 71 has a distmct office to perform in combination— 
viz, that of producing euphony And we have explain* 
ed above that in the word (}eyda (n) an (Q^dj^esr^), 
between the primitive word geyda and termination an 
the nexus wis inserted to prevent the hiatus. There, 
fore, we find no necessity to hold anan as a termin— 
tionasour Professor says. The Tamil grammarians 
distribute the word geiidamn into 4 parts aa gey + d 
+an+an, and hold the an, which stands between the 
termmation an and the particle d that indicates time, 
to be ah euphomc increment as the m in the words 
tirinan, viUincn etc. And it is also thought by the- 
Tamilians that g&ydanan, tarinan etc are more ele- 
gant than the usual forms’ geyddn, tarln etc. But 
we consider the former forms be besides, more anci- 
ent than the latter. The lengthened an, al, dr in the 
words varan etc. having, we think, come into use hy^ 
wrong anology. This in no way violates the princi^e, 
that we have here laid down. 

A philologist must be able to account for even ^e 
smallest residuum in the' word which he tries tb 
analyse. The Augment in{§i^) in saM Urinan 
&Q., can he reduced to the simplest element. ' But' our 
Professor proceeds in a different manner. He a^yifiAfk 
the word idnnan, '* the wearing a gatiand,” er 
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landed man ""mto t ti'+iw-t an and calls ‘ in' the sign 
of the genitive case, not an augment. This is, we beg 
to say. anything but correct The word would accord- 
ing to oui Professor’s analysis mean “ he of the garland,” 
i e. “ he possessed by the garland,” and not “ he poss- 
essing the garland,” which is the correct meaning. The 
words t Iran and t hinan have one and the same mean- 
ing as tillan and viUinan, “ a bowman,” or “ he bearing 
a bow”. Oar Professor will not, we think, venture to 
sav that there is any difference of meaning between 
Malaujai (tcSsosBiu) (and Mahnyinni ('jiJsoiiSSgw) the 
second case of malai. “ a mountain,” nor will he 
maintain that particle ut, in the latter is the sign 
of the genitive case. Is not this the same with 
tduw and tuihum also^ Therefore the Tamil 
grammarians dictum that the particle %n in the word 
idniuin, iilhium, &c is an augment, is, we daresay, 
more scientific. The origin of this augment, its sim- 
plest form, and its growth will be explained elsewhere. 

Our observations on the third personal suffix of the 
masculine singular of verbs are equally applicable to 
other suffixes of either gender — rational or irrational. 
The 'ramil grammarians mention, not only ar and ua to 
be epicene pluial suffixes, but also (u) and mlr 
(u>ff j) ; as : ^eijla and ^eymar, “ They will do ” The pa 
in the former is nothing but the ooirupted form of jmu 
in which the initial p and in the latter suffix,' the initial 
ware particles of the future tense which aie the per- 
mutations of V, the original future particle This v not 
only interchanges with other labials p, b. m, but also 
sometimes with the guttural L It is also to be noticed 
here that the neuter singular suffix du (.^s) phonetically 
changes into dv {®) and in (jpi) when it follows a conso- 
nant of the cerebral class The rule of this transforma- 
tion of the dental into the cerebral is clearly explain- 
ed in our second article which appeared in the is sue 
of December. There are other formrtion suffixes 
which belong exclusively to the class of nouns and 
would receive a full discussion in the due place. 

Another important question we have to consider is, 
whether there is any resemblance in the plural suffixes 
of the Tamilian and Aiyan tongues. One may not, at 
Jfiu" sight observe any resemblance between the Tamili- 
an epicene plural suffiix ar and the, Aryan as. But a 
critical study of these two suffixes of a different .family 
will not fail to indicate some analogy. 

'Tho interchange of s into r is not uncommon in the 
Indo-European tongues Compare the Latin arbor for 


arbos, “ tree,” and the Anglo-Saxon iren for isen “ iron.’' 
In these instances, we see that the Aryan s is hardened 
into r. There is no such tendency in the Tamilian 
tongues as to transform their s into r , but there are 
evidences in which the Tamilian r is softened into s in 
Sanskrit as • ari (Tam,) “ sickle,” “ axe, ’ asi (Sank.) 

sword” from the root ari (jy/fl) “ to cut off ;” firw (Tam.) 

“ small,” fistt (Sank.) “ young,” from cvru, {(§($) “ short” 
[with this Tamil stem cum compaie the Latin er^dut 
and the German Kurz, &c ] 

Thus the Tamilian plu. suffix ar and tlie Aryan as 
are analogous. Mevertheless, classing the masc. and 
fern together in the plural, without distinction of sex, 
is very common in Aryan tongues as in Tamilian The 
plural suffix as in Sanskrit, es in Latin and in Greek 
are masculine and feminine, ah ar is in Timil As the 
Tamilian tongues have no tendency to transform $ into 
r, so there is no probability of the transformation of the 
Aryan s into r m the Tamilian tongues On the other 
hand we see the possibility of the Tamilian r to be sof- 
tened into s in the Aryan tongues Besides, the same 
plural suffix as in Tamil, appears in the old Latin ter^ 
mination of masc, plural m or, as * svijator, for subacti 
In the Icelandic also, the most common plural is that 
which terminates in r. And we have seen above that 
some of the Teutonic tongues form their llural by the 
addition of r to the sin gu Ur. From these circnmstances, 
therefore, we mav conclude that the Tamilian plural ar, 
er or r is older than the Aryan plural as, es, or s and 
their resemblance is not merely • apparent” as Dr 
Caldwell says, but real. The 'neuter plural suffix a 
both Aryan as well as Tamiliai;r is foreign to Sauajcrit. 

We have seen already the plural formative of n a mes 
of rational and irrational beirgs are ar and a respec- 
tively ; but hal also is used as the sign of plurality. 
Such as nouns of higher caste {t-ajifddsia) or lower 
caste {^A:SSsar) w'hxch cannot take the gender-denot- 
ing-termination form their plural by adding hil with 
their singular form. Though Ml is now used on) as 
a sign of plurality it was originally a noun itself denot- 
ing plurality and added to a word of singnU r number 
in order to give it a plural meaning. So the words 
Ma{cykal ‘ men” lit “ man— assembly, }ldf^c)-lcal “ (ani- 
mals,” lit “animal mass,” Mara {%ykal, “trees” lit “ tree 
collection” &c. were originally compound words of Jfojji 
('i)*)«.man + kaZ («OT)*snia8s Ac. And hal like most 
terminations is the remnant of some word which was 
used in general to expiess the underlying idea of mul- 
titudes, ''nd there is little doubt that the word express- 
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ing this idea is lalcm, •* gathe”ing or “ collections.” 
Kalam is now used in the following sense, Qispaarix, a 
thrashing floor or b, place where grams are gathered, 

^2) Gu/r-i ‘aTii — afield of battle 'or ai place where 
armies are gathered. 

(8) GsffjufiULoasa place where cattle are shut up The 
SfAisknt ijfinwm, corresponds with this Tamilian ludam. 

Though the root of lahni is now lost in 'I’aniil, roots 
identical with it are found in the Aiyan family of 
tongues Sonipaie the Sanskrit iai “to collect,” the 
English cull. It iS no matter of &ui prise that the roots 
of the Mords common to both families Tamilian and 
Aryan, lost in one are to be flund in another. Profes- 
sor Sayce says ■ “ Words like our door, the Latin fores, 
the Greek durn, Sansk du mm cannot be traced to any 
root , that is to say a gioup of cognate words has eithei 
never cxrted or else so utterly forgotten and lost, that 
we can no longer tell what common type they may have 
represented” If European linguists apply to the 
Tamilian language it will readily lend them the key for 
their “ doo?s,” which the Aryan tongues have lost 
The supposed lost root of these woids is well preserved 
y’et in Tamil. It is hi a ‘ to open ” 

Prom these we clearly see, how among the Tamilian 
and Aryan languages, words and i oots are tied and 
twisted together, and, how, the root lost m one branch 
is found in the other. If European philologists study 
the Tamil language, one of the oldest, richest, and most 
refined of tongues, as well as thev have done Sanskrit, 
a new light will be thrown on the comparative science. 

The learned Professor Mi. Skeat of the Cambridge 
University, with not thoroughly investigated opinion 
and premises, comes fonvard to say •—“There is no 
connection whatever of any sort or kind between 
English and the South-Indian languages ; and words in 
those languages can only be alike either when there is 
actual borrowing as in cash and coir or else by meie 
accident which proves nothing at all.” Such a decla- 
ration from so eminent a ..cholar as Prof. Skeat may be 
accounted for by his want of knowledge of the Tami- 
lian tongues and their history. We have clearly said 
ekew'here that “ though the Tamilian family of feitgu- 
ages is distinct from the Axjfxa, its primitive relatior- 
ship however much, it might, at sight, surprise 
some, may he easily traced out ” The aUian^e of many 
words and even of grammatical forms, which may be 
thought to be entirely different, when they are redneed 


to their prirairive and original foras would be very re- 
markable. We need not bung in here instances, aa 
every page of our articles clearly illustrates what w© 
sa’*. Even Dr. Caldwell who reduced the Tamilian 

y 

tongues to the Turanian family is not sci wpulous to 
confess lus conviction arrived at after much labour and 
philological researches, though contradictory to many 
of his theories. “ Neverthless,” says he, tluy (words) 
are so nmiieious, many of them are so interesting and 
when all are viewed together, the analogy which they 
bi ing to light IS so remarkable that an ultimate relation 
ol some kind between the Dtavidian and the Indo- 
Eui'ipean families may be legarded as probable.” So 
profound a Tamil scholar as Dr Pope, m his ‘ Tamil 
Hand-Book,’ lemaiks thus' — “The origin and the 
f,ffiinities of the South Indian group of languages have 
been much discussed On the one hand the more 
deeply they aie studied the more close will their affinity 
to Sanskrit be seen to be, and the inoie evident will it 
appear that they possess a fuiniitive and very near re- 
lationship to the languages of the Indo-European 
group They cei*tamly contain many traces of a close 
connection with the Greek, the Gothic, the Persian and 
other languages of the same family, in points even 
where Sanskrit presents no parallel.” 

Nfow we beg our leaders to compare the learned 
opinions oi these two Doctors with that unwarranted of 
Prof Skeat. We know that the English language is 
mainly an offsprin.; of the Anglo Saxon which is ofie 
of the Teutonic branch of the Aryan family 'The 
Aryan and the Tamilian languages, are, in our humble 
opmior, ladiated from one and the same parent 
tongae. Many words and roots which exhibit resem- 
blance ’n both the families an not boiiowed by the one 
from the other and are not merely accidental as Prof. 
Skeat says, hut are of common source iiilientedby 
the two branches. If Prof. Max Mulfor would connect 
the words^hke the Latin Mol. Us and the Greek Malacosi 
not wnth the Tamil mel or melrlyn^ but with the Sans- 
krit, mar found in the wood mridk, “ soft ”, it is owin^ 
only to his unfamxlianty with the former. A close 
identity of the Tamil mel or mel-lia with the Latin mol-Us 
and the Greek Mahrcos is more apparent than with the 
Sanskrit mar or Mridu, though r of the latter is inter- 
changable intoi I of the former words. 

Although the Etymolo^ctil Dictionary (ff ^e Bngtiisli 
Language by Prdf. Skeat is leally a great work of lesj(n- 
ing, and of macb scbolarsh^, and, ia an ultempt madte 
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to brin^ under encli irord the corresponding words of 
allied Isnguatfes for comparison, yet in many cases, it 
has not settled the etymologies of words satisfactorily 
and with much success. And notwithstanding its iu- 
niense usefulness we cannot say that it is sufficient to 
solve all questions and difficulties and is beyond errors 
and corrections. 

For instance, with reference to the word, aHe'i 
‘‘ strange, ” originally “ other ” or “ another, ” Professor 
Skeat in his Etymological Dictionary gives some allied 
words found in the other cognate tongues, and connects 
it with the oid French alien and Latin alienm, “other” 
and he further states that the European stem of these 
words is ‘Alia.’ Now we see that this European 
aim is identical with the Tamil ayal (properly aial), 

“ other, ” and the former to be a metathetical modifica- 
tion of the letter, the final I in aial is transferred to the 
middle in alia. Compare the metathesis in the words 
Ittna (Latin) “moon,” and wila (Tam.) Even without 
such ‘ metathetical ’ modification, this word ayal is, in 
its original form, found in the old Irish word aHe “ other.’' 
Ayal, opposite to urtava, “ kin,” is composed of two stems 
at, “ closeness,” and al “ not,” like the word laM, 
“ sea,” [from &MZo»to pass over, and aisanot, lit “that 
which is not possible to pass over”] Thus ayal, lit. “ not 
a kin,” either “ other” or “ strange.” By such a kind 
of analogy we see that the European alien, etc , do not 
halt at ’alia’ which is said to beEuropeanStem, but goes 
fhrther beneath. 

With reference to the origin of the word rmeus Prof. 
Skeat traces it with the other allied words the Latin 
wittcws or mucous “ the mucous matter of the nose,” and 
the Greek muLos, with its allied mvJtsa “ the discharge 
from the nose,” to the Sankrit much, “ to let loose” “ to 
dismiss.” Are not the above words more allied to the 
Tamilian miSckn, “ nose,” and is not the Greek word 
m&eter “ nose,” also identical with the latter ? The 
mode of deriving or connecting the Indo-European 
words mueas, mueter from or with the Sanskrit m-ueh 
is, we believe, rather far fetched. The theme of the 
Tamilian word m^ku is muga “ to smell,” and m&Jcku 
means literally “ the organ of smelling,” or “ the smell- 
ing sense.” 1£ our identification of the European 
words mucus, etc., with the Tamilian mdHiku is correct, 
is not thea'fhe Tamil etymological derivation of those 
words, after all, more probable, then the Sansk. root 


Teutonic base isaina, periiaps from isanice, and says 
that iron may have been named like crystal fiom some 
fancied resemblance to ice. But the words black- 
smith, black-county, etc., suggest the contrary. The* 
iron was known to the ancient people as a black metal 
only. The three metals known to the ancients were 
gold, silver and iron and they were styled also by them 
as red metal, “ QriiOunar,” white metal, “ 
Quirwr,” and black metal, “ Uf^iiQutrar" From t];iia 
analogy we can connect the Eng. iron or the A. Saxon 
iren to the Tamil irtmha, meaning literally a black 
metal ; from the lost root ir (g)j) “ tp be blackened,*' 
which survives in the following words irul “ darkness,’ 

“ blackness,” iravu” night, vrundai, “ charcoal,” irum- 
han “ a kind of black rat.’^ All these words are sug- 
gested from the blackness in the objects, and it seems 
less natural to connect iron with ice than with the irum~ 
hu (Tam.) and derive both from the Tamilian root vr 
“ to be blackened.” 

We hope we shall not surprise our readers if we once 
agom assert that by a close study of the Tamilian tongues 
and comparison of them with the Aryan they will dis- 
cover the original connection of these two branches and 
it will prove of great use to philologists as well as ety- 
mological lexicographers in solving many difficulties 
and correcting many errors. Many methods and pre- 
mises made in the new field of the linguistic science 
evidently, therefore, need correction and improvement. 
Many wrong theories of tb’s young science Wnded bn 
unwarranted premises, have made even great scholars 
blander. We have seen how things are misrepresented 
by wrong theories and misconceptions. No less are the 
errors and misuakes of the grammarians and lexico- 
graphers and they all have been handed to us without 
any correction whatever. The linguistic science is 
now rapidly growing and progressing ; new lights are 
thrown on matters which have hitherto been in obscuri- 
ty ; and proper means have been made to get a clue to 
new investigations. No scholar will now question if 
we suggest that Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar, 
the first work of tne kind in the Tamil tongues, one 
that corresponds to Bopp’s Gompai.itive Grammar of the 
Aryan tongues, ought to be revised and reprinted with 
corrections and modifications.— 

(To he cordimed.) 

Pakdit, D. SAVARIROYAN. 


With reference to the origin of the word won A. S- 
tren o? issn Prof. Skeat informs us that it is fri>m the 
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JANUARY & FEBRUARY 
Extract 

THE SEARCH FOR HAPPINESS. 

be liappy is the dosu-e of all creatures. Tlin i’lstinc- 
dl| tive desire, which is never fully gratified in this 

M olid, la nhiertheless a promise that eventually per- 
fect happiuesb Hil^ be obtained. 

How diveigent are the roads trodden by men in their 
jiuibuit of this cotiimon goal ! One nnn thinhs that the in- 
u ilgpiice of the pleasures of the «enses will lead him thither ; 
another that the acquisition of wealth or power w ill bring 
him contentment , another that knowledge or proficiency in 
some art will satisfy the cravings of his soul , another that 
the most desirable object of ambition is fame and name , yet 
another thinks that it is by belief in some creed that he will 
find rest unto his soul. It may nevertheless be confidently 
asserted that not one of these lealizes the object of his desire; 
not one finds the satisfaction he anticipated in the attain- 
ment of his ambition 

In truth however, the solution of this, the greatest of life’s 
enigmas, is so simple, that one is amazed that the majority of 
mankind should so persistently pursue a mirage, which, re- 
ceding as they approach it, ever eludes them. How much 
w e may learn from the expenence of the blase, of the man w ho 
has drunk of life’s pleasures to the dregs, and has come to the 
conclusion that it is all vanity and vexation of spirit, that life, 
when employed solely in the search for pleasure, becomes an 
intolerable burden . And yet the majonty of people refuse to 
take the lesson to heart, they refuse to profit by the experience 
of those V. ho have travelled the same path before them; 
everyone must himself taste of the bitter cup, each must ring 
the change? of pleasure after pleasure, of desire after desire 
gratified, until ne likewise finds that there still remains an 
aching void, there still remains a heart’s yearning unsatisfied. 
Lured on by desire, the modern world in its eager search for 
laippiaess purbiies a phantom, a mere w ill-o’-the-w isp. 

Can all the riches of the w ealthy confer upon them the 
pricebss boon of a contented spmt ? And w hen a man has 
reached the pinnacle of his fame, or the goal of his life’s ambi- 
tioi., ‘.0 obtain which he Las sacrificed his whole life, is the 
happiness and satisfretion achieved of anything more than a 
transitory nature? After years and years of unremitting 
effort the artist or musician, novelist or poet, produces his 
masterpiece. It is finished. What then ? is he now quite 
happy and contented? Nay, he at once sets to work on 
another. And so the moment one desire has been gratified 
another springs up in its place, and this repeats itself ad 
t ^finiiuw. Every time we think we have reached thesummit 
of theliighesthilljvre find that another and yet loftier looms 
up before us, until the soul falls back baffled and exhausted. 
Let us remember that desire never can be satisfied, that it 
grows by what it feeds on; that desire, like hope, spnngs 
eternal in the huma*' breast. And so long as me desire 
remains unfulfilled so long is perfect happiness unattainable. 

Tlus, therefore, suggests the solution of the problem, to 
solve which is the principal object of every human being. 
Happiness and contentment are found m the diminatior of 
desire ; or to express it more correctly in the transference of 
desire from the ‘’tranritory ’ to the ‘ permanent.’ “ Lay not 
up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust 
doth corrupt.” Thus is the truth expressed in the Christian 
^'riptures. £at it is in the sacred books of the more ancient 
civilizations of this world, namely of India and China, that it 
IS most fully expounded and developed. In comparison with 
these civilizations, ours is a mere mushroom growth ; their 


philosophy was tbeiipe w'lsdom of a race m its uiatunry, and 
tor subtle analysis ot, and insight into Ipinian iiatuie, the 
Western world hji2,pro(iuc<*d nothing lo fipjiniach it. 

Happiness and'sorrow are after all matters of our own 
choice, tor they depend upon our attitude tow aids external 
circumstances It.w e are unattached to things of sense, or in 
othei w Olds to the liaiisitory, nothing cai happen to us, 
which should for one ifioro'nt have the power of disturbiig 
our trauquility ot mind. The first le&'.on w o have to learu, 
theiefore, is to diiiui minate between the tiansitoiy and the 
peiinauout. And we uuy at once lay it down as a law of our 
being that true happiness can never be found in working for 
any exelusivelv sellish end ; and lu this couuecliou it should 
be remembered that we have distinctly two selves — a low’er, 
which IS transitory, subject to decay and death , and a higher, 
which IS eternal. What belongs to the higher and what to 
the lower must be left for each one to determine for himself, 
and this should not be a very difficult task. Be it borne in 
mind, however, that save as the lower 8 ubserve.s the growth 
of the higher it should be a matter of utter indifference to us. 
It IS not “ we, ” the permanent part of us, that is affe.,ted by 
most of the accidents of life. 

Enduring happiness, of the sate of serene, calm joy, of 
a peacefulness that can never be ruffled by the storm and 
stress ..f mundane existence, is not dependent upon action of 
any kind, nor upon success or failure in onr enterprises. For 
it our happiness is dependent upon the fruits of action, upon 
the success of our efforts to achieve difinite ends, it w fil be a 
happiness often, overcast by sorrow and disappointment. It is 
then only by non-attaclimcnt to the delights of the senses and 
byan attitude of absolute indifference to the results of action, 
that happiness without alloy can be attained. It must noth? 
supposed that such an attitude implies inactivity, or the 
withdrawal of the incentive to action. It is only the motive 
that is altered. The fulfilment of duty should be our motive, 
and, labouring always for the good of mankind, thefrustration 
of our efforts should not distress us neither should we be 
elated by success. The result of our action is not , our 
concern, for it is not under our control ; our concern ends 
w ith the fulfilment of duty. 

It may readily be inferrM from the foregoing that the first 
essential to human happiness is the absolute subdual of the 
passions and the animal appetites tor it is tliese, more than 
anything else, w hich retard and militate against spiritual 
development. Besides which, no feelings of ill-will, malice, 
anger, resentment, irritability, impatience, nor even indigna- 
tion, should for one moment be harboured in the bosom that 
desires true happiness ; for no one can be truly happy while 
harbouring such emotions. Harmony is the essence of 
happiness, whereas the exercise of these emotions is the cause 
of discord. Not by anger is anger pot an end to, but by love 
— love that harmonises the relations of man to man, and acts 
os the oil which enables ihe complicated machinery of social 
life to work smoothly and without jar. If another wrongs us, 
what cause can tiict be tor anger, far less for revenge ’ 
Bather should such action call forth our pity* for it is really 
himself th-’t he has injured most. If we remember that 
igrtoranee is the mother of nearly all evil, we shall, I am sate, 
feel more chantable towards evil doers, for as Plato so truly, 
said, “ Nobody is wilhngly depnved of the trifth. ” 

T would say to all, in conclusion, if you desire to enjoy 
happiness unalloyed, endeavour to become not to possess ; 
endeavour to get rid of the “ misery of longing,” -ad 
attachment to the transitory, by setting the affections on the 
eternal verities of troth, goodneseand sphritiittl beiKiAv< of 
which are merely aspects of the Divine. W 

(From ‘'xaz HasAxu or xhx Qoluik Aea”) 
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BHA’SHYA. 


{ConUnmd frwn pcufe 160 .) 

Or, i^to interpret the last reason in another way),- 
even in the S’ruti we find a simile employed, pointing 
to a similarity only m some particular attribute, as in 
the passages like the following : — 

“ Having shaken off sin as the horse shakes off the 
hair”* 

■JPhus, the two similes being reconcilable only on the 
ground of similarity in some particular attributes, it 
may be coucluded that Brahman is endued with the 
twofold nature. 


AcUiilcarana--6, 

The SutrakAra imagines an objection based on the 
'mpossibility of the twofold natuie, and answers as 
follows • 


(The &’ruti) denies, indeed. His being only so 
much, and so says again. (Ill-ii. 21). 

In the preceding Adhikarana it has been shewn that 
Brahman is of a twofold nature. Now a doubt arises 
as to whether this conclusion is falsified or not. 

(Piirrapakslia :) — Having declared — ^in the words 
“ there are two forms of Brahman, the material and the 
immaterial, ’* — that Brahman is in the form of the 
universe, material and immate'dal, as made up of earth, 
water, light, air and ether, the S’ruti says “ next fol- 
lows the teaching : (He is) not thus, not thus ”t As 
the word ‘ thus’ refei’b back here to what has been said 
already, ivhat has been said regarding Brahman — viz., 
that He is m the form of the universe, material and 
immaterial — is denied. 

(SidAhinta) — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows The words “ not thus, not thus,” do not deny 
■what has been already taught, — viz., that Brahman is 
in the form of the universe, — inasmuch as it is no* 
proper to deny what has been taught as a new thing, 
as unknown before. On the other hand, we ought to 
understand that the woids only go to deny that Brah- 

* Bn. Up 2-3*1 
t Ibid 2-3-6 


* ChW up. 813-1 
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man is not merely wHafc He Has been here declared to 
be ; tor, subsequently in the following words, the S’ruti 
again speaks of attributes which have not beei’ailreadjr 
declared : 

“.For there is nothing else higher than He i,wiio has 
been) declared to be ‘ not tttis.’ Then comes the 
name, ‘ the True of the true ’ ; the lives are verily 
the true, and He the True of them.”* 

This passage teaches that there exists nothing els^ 
higher than Brahman who has been described in tfie 
words “ uQt thus, not thus.” Then His name is declar- 
ed in the words “,tke True of the true.*’ The meaning 
thereof is then explained in the words ‘ The lives are^ 
verily, the true, and He the True of them.” Here 
“ lives ” mean jivas, the individual souls, and they are 
true because unlike ether lA’kAs’a) they have no birth. 
Even of these jivas, the true ones, He is the True, 
because unlike them, His knowledge is never obscur^ed. 
Thus tiie words not thus, ‘not thus,” going only to 
deny the limitation of His attributes to those which 
have been already declared, it does not detract from \he 
former conclusion that Brahman is of a twofold nature. 

(Olyedion •) — ^Tlie True (Brahman) coiTesponds to the 
existence which is present in all things, of which we 
speak in the terms “ the pot existing,” “ the cloth 
existing,” atjd so on. Everything else, such as the pot, 
the cloth, etc., which vai’ies, is denied (i.e , is said to 
be not Braliman (by the S’ruti m tlie words “ not thus, 
not thus.” 

f Answer •)— As against this, the Sutrakara says • 

It is unmanifested, (the Sruk saj's) indeed. (III. ii, 22.) 

The essential nature of Braliman is revealed by no 
other pramana or organ of knowledge such as praty- 
aksha or sensuous perception The S‘ruti says, “ His 
form stands not within the vision s field, with tlie eye 
no man beholds Him, by mind... is He revealed; t 
therefore, the existence which is revealed by sensuous 
perception cannot be Brahman. 

The Siitrakfira proceeds to shew’ what the organ of 
perceiving Brahman is : 

But (it is revealed) in ecstaey as (told) by direct 
and indirect (Revelation). (Ill-ii, 23), 

But the essential nature of Brahman is apprehended 

in ecstacy by the mind attainmg to the state of intense 

meditatiou. That to those who contemplate Brahman. 

regarding themselves as Brahman, the essential nature 
___ 

fSatha Up. 04), 


of Brahman becomes accessible is known from the 
following passages of the S’mti * 

This A’tman is not obtainable by explanation, nor 
jet by mental grasp, nor by hearing many times; by 
him whomso he chooses, by him He is obtained. For 
him, the A’tman His proper form reveals.” * 

" Then does one, in ecstasy, Him free fW>m parts 
behold.” t 

The following passage of the smriti is also to the 
same efiect : 

*' He is not in the kec, of swisuous perception. 

And as in the case of light, etc., so exactly here. 
And the manifestation (takes place) by con- 
stant practice of the act. (Ill-ii. 24.) 

They to whom, as a result of constant worship df 
meditation, Brahman manifests Himself,— they, when 
seeing by that vision of Brahman, find that like con- 
sciousness, bliss, etc , sovereignty over the universe is 
alike His attribute. To explain : that those who medi- 
tate upon Brahman realise in themselves all the attri- 
butes of Brahuian as a result of the meditation of unity 
IS declared by the S’ruti in the following passages : 

“ I have br come Mann as well as the San.”t 

“ Do thou meditate upon me as life, as immortai- 
lity.” § 

Such passages as “ I give thee diHne sight, see my 
divine power, ** i do indeed testify to the manifesting in 
Kiishna and the like of the Jhvine power as the result 
of a constant meditation of unity. And by constant 
meditation of Brahman, Yisv&mitra, Agastya and others 
attained the power of creating another Svarga, of drink- 
ing the ocean, and the like. In the world of to-day, 
those who take to Ihe repetition of manirao (incaata- 
tions) develop, by meditating upon Garuda the pecu- 
liar properties of G'ItwIm. Thus it is clear that, whea 
the idea of unity with Brahman has attained perilpctioiiy 
the Up^sakas attain to the peculiar state in which they 
find themselves in possession of all the peculiar attri- 
butes of Brahman.^ It is therefore uureaeonable to 
maintain that Brahman is the mere existence revealed 
by sensuous peiception, and found in associatioa 
with all objects such xs a pot. Thus, because con- 

* Eatha-nis 2^23. 
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.teiiiplation / nididhyasana) and other means of attaining 
<aii intuitive perception would otherwise have no purpose 
to Aerve, and ‘because the mere existence (even supposing 
that it is not apprehended m sensuous perception) 'iS 
not dcdared anywhere to be possessed of the attributes 
of Brahman, it does not at rll stand to reason to say 
that Brahman as mere existence is immediately perceiv- 
ed and that the SVuti, “ not thus, not thus,” denies all 
else. 

WhdPsfor^ is endowsd) with infinitd 
(attributes^. Hano**, indeed, Kis nature, 
(lll-ii. 25). 

Because wisdom, bliss, supreme dominion and fther 
characteristic attributes of Brahman manifest them- 
selves even in those who devoutly contemplate Him, 
therefore it may be concluded that Brahman does pos- 
sess excellent qualities, infinite in number, as mention- 
ed in the s’ruti “There are two forms of Brahman*' 
* Hence the twofold nature of Brahman. 

{CHtjeelwii, •The assertion of the s ruti— in the words 
“ There are two forms of Brahman ’ etc,— that the 
universe is the form of Brahman can be explained only 
by regarding Brahman and the universe as brought to- 
gether by illusion, by way of mistaking one for the 
other; their mutual relation being incapable of any 
other explanation. Wherefore, it is but right to hold 
that the passage, “ Ne-xt follows the teaching • He is 
not thus, not thus,” f to a denial of the reality 
of the universe which has been supposed to exist 
owing to illnsion* 

(iasiw:)— The sutrakAra, before explaining ♦•he re- 
lation in his own way without resorting to the 
hypothesis of illusion, first states (two) other theories : 

Because of the mention of both, (Ha is) verily 
like the serpent and the call. (lit. ii. 2G). 

(i) Because of the assertion of both unity and diver- 
sity of Parames’vara, as made in such passages as *• All 
verily 18 Rudwi;’’ $ ‘ Heaven and Earth producing, 
the Divine is one”, § the earth i.nd other forms of being 
spoken of in the s'ruti—*- There are indeed two forms 
of Brahman,” etc.— pertain to Paramos’ vara Himself, 
just as the serpent may be in either form, straight or 
coiled. 

• Bri 2.W 
t tbtd 2-i-e 
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Or, (it is) like (the nnity of) light and ^ts 
above (which are one) because both of them 
are luminous thipgs. (lll-ii. 27). 

(ii^ i Though light, and its abode are substantjdly 
different, yet they are regarded as one because both of 
them peitain to the genus of luminous objects ; so also. 
Brahman and the insentient are regarded as one, botii 
of them coming under the one ^(jnus (of Brahman)* 
This forms another explanation of the uriity of Brah- 
man and the Earth, etc. 

Or as before, (in-ii-28). 

The word ‘ or ’ shews that what follows is quite 
distinct from the two theofies above referred to. In a 
former section it was shewn that chit or spirit consti- 
tutes a portion (oi IsVara), inasmuch as it forms an 
integral part of the composite whole (Is’ vara), standing, 
always m an atti ibntive relation (to Is’yar%) genus, 
qualities, and bodies like light. So, too, in the case 
of acliU or matter. It is possible to speak of spirit and 
matter in one word, as is done in the passage “ All 
verily is Rudra, * only when they constitute the form 
of one Entity and are related in the way mentioned 

above. In the case of the two other theories it is im- 

* % 

possible to avoid the conclusion that Brahman is impure. 
And we conclude that the chU and the fficJiU, spiHt 
and matter, constitute the body of the eight -formed 
Brahman, on the authority of the following passages 
of s’rnti and smriti : 

“ Whose body is Earth " f 
“ Whose body is Atman.' ^ 

“ They call sentiency vidyA and insentiency avidyft 
The whole universe made up of vidyA and avidy^ 
is no doubt the form of the Lord, the Lord of all j 
for the whole universe is in his control.” 

And because of the denial. (Ill-ii. 29). 

Though Brahman ensouls chit and aehii, spirit and 
matter, He is said to be devoid of their attributes in 
such passages as the following : 

“Not by the decay of this does It decay.” t 
'Not gross, not subtle, not short.” § 

And for^tliis reason, too, that Bitdiman, thongh as- 
sociated nith chit and achit, is t\>ee from evil, and istlie 
repository of all excellent qualities. 

t Bri up. 8-7-3 
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That is to say : Thongh Rralmian or (Siva) is the 
cause of chit and arhii and i& associate*] with them. He 
is ever free from mutability, ignorance and other un- 
desirable qualities, and is ever endued with such 
supremely excellent <|ualities omniscience, eternal 
bliss, eternal wisdom, absolute iudepenflence. undimi- 
nlshad powei, infinite potentialitie'*. 


AdHikarana 7. 

Now the Sutrakara fiist njises an objection with a 
view' to dviclare ultimately that there exists nothing 
higher tlian He, die odd-e\ ed Siva, the supreme Brah- 
man, tlie one homogeneous essence, w'lth the Supreme 
Energy (Paramas’akti) man Tested in the form of the 
whole sentient and insentient existence, fiee from 
passions, thought-impressions, and taints of all kinds 
4the ocean of all auspicious attributes such as 
omniscience. 

(There is something) beyond Him, because He 
Is spoken of as a bridge, while a measure, 
relation and separateness are predicat- 
ed of Him. (Ill-ii. .30 ) 

A doubt arises as to v hether there exists or not 
something even beyond that Parames’vara, who has 
been tlcscnbed, from I-u-2 up to Iir-ii-29. as the 
Supreme cause. 

(Pihra'jiahha ;) — ^Tliere does''exi«l^aoiuetliing beyond 
H’o explain This Parabral.man is said to be a bridge, 
a something to be crossed o\er, a thing capable of 
measurement, and a thing leading 1o something else- 
jn auen possages as the following 

‘‘Now, this Atman is a bridge the sustainer” * 

“ Having crossed this bridge, thongh blind one i-. 
noJlongiM blind ’’ * 

Four-footed is Brahman.” f 

“To the Immortal He is a bridge " { 

Wherefore, even higher than He. there exists some, 
thing 

Now Siddh&nta follows 

But (it is) because of a resemblance (Ul-ii. ,31 1 . 

fSiWd/id«f«')-The word ‘but’ shews that 8iddhkta 
follows as opposed Jto the pilrvapaksha It is not pro- 
per to say that there exists anything higher than He, 

• ( hlu 8 41. 
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than Siva who is higher than all “ Higher than all, is- 
Rudra, the mighty Sage.”* From these x^ords of the 
sruti we understand that He is higher than all. And 
i«s to His being spoken of as a bridge, it is only because- 
of a resemblance, m so far as He prevents all w'orlds 
fiom getting into confus on The Sruti says •— 

'■ This Atman is the bridge, the sustainer, that there 
may be no confusion of these worlds” f. 

It is Brahman,— who is both the material and the eflS- 
cient cause of the universe as declared in the a’rnti 
"All this, verily, in Brahman,” f— that is to be reached, 
as we may understand fiom the passage “To Him, 
hence departing, shall I go ” Elsewhere, too, the s’ruti 
says. 

“Him... who is Three-eyed, Dark-necked^ and 
Serene- having meditated Him thus, the sage 
reaches Him who is the womb of all beings, the 
witness of all, transcending darkness.” § 

Here it is Brahman— w lio is beyond darkness, who 
is the cause of all, the Omniscient, the Three-eyed and 
so on— that IS spoken of as the Goal beyond all. Accord- 
ingly to cross here simply means to reach. Otherxvise, 
if there should exist a thing even abox^e the Supreme 
Cause, above the Supreme Goal higher than all, then it 
folloxvs that there might exist another thing even be- 
yond that, and so on ; and thus the \’ed4ntic texts do 
not teach any thing definitely. Accordingly the Para- 
mas iva 18 bey ond all, and hence the supreniacx’ of 
Brahman over all. 

As to Brahman being capable of measurement, the 
sutrakara say s 

(It IS) for the s^ke of contemplation, as (when 
speaking) of feet, (ITI-ii. 32). 

It i.s for till, bake of contemplation that the s’mti 
speaks of Bialiman as four-footed, as xvhen speaking of 
speech as a toot of the four-footed Brahman || 

(It is) on account of the particular place, as 
in the case of light etc. (Ill-ii 33), 

It IS true that Paiamesx’ara is altogether immeasur- 
able. Scill If, is pi oper to think of Him as limited, in 
viitue of the seat of his, manifestation, just as I’ght 
appears limited xvith reference to the xvirldoxv or any 
other place through which it comes 

Mriluiii.i 10-19 
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The slitiakAra sas’s that, though He is the Goal He is 
also the one who leads the devotee to the Goal 

And because of the propriety. (Ill ii U 

It js hut pioper that Biahiuan uho is Hnuself the 
Goal Is also the one who lead® the devotee to the (roal, 
as the sruti says He is attainable to him alone whom 
He chooses "Wherefore w^e may conclude that there 
exists none higher than Parames’vara 

Adhikaraua-8. 

Similarly, (there is none equal to Him), because 
of the denial. (Ill-ii, 35) 

In the preceding adhikarana it has been shewn that 
there 's none liigher than the Supreme Brahman the 
odd eyed iVirnpAksha) Siva Now', again, a doubt 
arises as to whether there exists one equal to him. 

{Ptirvfi jMl'shn ') — Though there is no being higher 
than Parames’vara, there exists a being w’ho is e<iual to 
Him in so far as he is tlie cause of the universe the 
loivl, and so on. So. indeed, the s’ruti speaks of a soul 
(Puruslia) as ‘‘Thousand-headed Purusha, thousand- 
eyed. thousand-footed ” f In the words ■■ I’lioiisand- 
heatied Purusha ” and so on the Purusha is represented 
to have inanj faces and feet In the w'ords “ A foot of 
his are all the creatures " t the s’rati shews that he is 
associated with the univerae ‘ Three feet of Ins are im- 
mortal in the shining (heaven; ’ t in the-se words the 
s’ruti says that lie dwells m the Pai’amfi,kfls'a the 
Supreme Light. *• From him was the Viriij born, and 
next to VirS), the Purusha,” f in these words he is re- 
presented to be the upSd.ina or material cause of the 
A^yakta and the Hiianyagarblia. In the words “ .Sun- 
colouied, (he is) verily beyond the darkness "t he is 
said to be above darkness “ Know'ing hun thus one 
becomes immortal here . ” from these w-ords we learn 
that he is then cause of moksha Again, he is spoken 
of as the “ Thousand-headed God,” J as “ the Lord of the 
Univeise,” as *' N^riyana and the Supreme Brahman.” t 
and “ as Paramatman abiding in the heart ” f i. e , as 
the being w’ho has to be contemplated in the heart. 
Wherefore this being, NIrayana, is eoual to Parames'- 
vars in attributes. These, indeed, are the a<-tributes of 
Parames’vara also. The Mantropanishad says 

“ "Whose faces, heads and necks, ai’e those of all, 
who lieth in the secret place of every soul, 

• Katlia up 2-23 
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spread over the universe is He. the Lord. TheVe 
fq^’e the all-pervader is Siva.’’* 

The Mahopamshad says 

“,T^ith eyes on every side and with face^*nn everj' 
side ” 

Even in the Sfva-Sankalpa, He is declaied to Ifave 
faces on all sides. In the Atharvas’iras, the Parames^ 
vara is said to have many faces, feet, and so on He is 
said to be associated w ith the tiniverse as an integi%l 
part of His being 

“ (This ) May^, indeed, as Praknti, man should know’ 
and the possessor of M&yd as the Mahes vara* 
All this universe is peiwaded by that w'hich forms 
a limb of His.”t 

He IS said to be the cause of the Hiranyagarbha in 
such passages as “seeing the Hiranyagarbha being 
born ”§ He is said to be beyond Darknesj in the 
w'ords “ Who is the witness of all, beyond Darkiiess.”t] 
He is said to be‘the Being whom we have to contem- 
plate in the "Dahara ^'small bright space in the heart), in 
the woi-ds “ who is the small (Dahara), free fyom sin.’‘f 
and in the words “ having know n Sfva one attains limit- 
less peace,”** He is said to be the cause of Moksha In 
the words “ Endued w'lth lordship over all’Vt we are 
given to understand that He is the Lord of all Henbe 
the equality m attributes such as that of being of all 
fomis. Ill the Smntis and other scriptural works, 
enjoining divine worship. It is declared that either of 
the two, Paranies’vara or Nir&yana, may be worship- 
ped as allevaafcives of equal importance ; “ worship 
either Siva oi "V’lshnu.’’ And m fact in the wc”’""' we 
find places of worship. Pm^nas and Agamas devoted to 
both of them alike Wherefore Puruiha or NfirSyana 
is equal to Parames’vara. 

{SidiUuhita .) — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows- "Tust as there is none higher than Parames’vara 
so there is none, indeed, equal to Him. because of the 
declaration that none else can be tne cause and the 
loi’d of the universe. The following passages declare 
that none other than Paramer’vara can be the cause of 
the universe : 

Up Ml 
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“ There is the One, Rudra alone.— they are not for 
a second,— who rules -these worlds with the 
powers ol ruling and creating * 

‘ Heaven and earth pioducir.g, the-e isoneDeva ’'f 

“The One who is called RuJra.”+ 

* The One Devn, Hara, rules the perishable and the 
Atman. ’ § 

“ When, like a skin, men shall roll up the sky, 
then (only, not till then'' shall end ot sorrow he 
without men knowing God.’’ 1| 

“ Siva alone, the Beneficent one, should be con- 
templated, ahaiidoning all else.” t 

When there is no divrkness, there is no day noi 
night, nor being, nor non-being, Siva alone 
there is ” ** 

Wherefore, there is none equal to Ihirames’vara. As 
possessed of the Supreme Energy ;^Pai‘ama8‘akti>, Para., 
mes’vara alone is the Niimtta or efficient cause. Since 
Purusha is the upfidaaa or material cause, he is the 
cause of Hiranyagarbha. He being the material cause, 
and Parames’vara the efficient cause, both are said to be 
the cause of the universe. Hence we uudei stand that 
the s’rati “ from Him was born Viraj " only declares 
that Puruslia is the up^ina or material cause ; and 
Pai^mes’vara is declared to be the efficient cause in 
such passages as “the heaven and the eaith producing, 
there was the one Deva.” From Siva, the omniscient, 
omnipotent Parabrahman who is above tlie whole uni- 
verse, there arises first the Supreme Power (ParAsdkti) 
the ultimate Prakriti or Material cause. When the 
Power is manifested as the Primal Bhoktri or conscious 
ozpi.L.icer, we have what is called Purii;,lia, spoken of 
in the s'rufci os “ tlm thousand headed i^urasha. It 
18 from Siva thus ensouling the Parasha that the whole 
evolution of the sentient uiiiverae takes place. Hence 
it IS that the sruti staits with speaking of 1 Wmes'vara 
as the All, in the words “All verily is Kudra,' and then 
speaks of Purus'ha or Narajana aa the all, because of his 
being the upUUna or material cause. The question 
arising a» to how Purusha can be the All. the sruti de- 
clai'es that even Purusha ,s but a mighty mauiiestation 
of Porames varo’s bting and, as such, is in the form ol 
the universe, as witness the following passages : 

“ Purusha, verily, is Rudra.” ft 
Let us contemplate Puruslia and let us meditate 
upon the thuusand-eyed MaliAdeva. '{j; 

• AtharrasIruN f MahSnil lU. J Tai ahu M2 
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The very Supreme Brahman, who is omniscient, 
omnipotent, ever contented, independent, ’higher than 
the universe, the efficient cause of the univerae, wills 
‘ May 1 become manifold” and evolves this Purusha 
from Himself. By this Purusha w'ho ii evolved from, 
and forms a part of, Hanself, the Supreme Brahman 
manifests Himself as the universe, as the following 
passages in the S’rati clearly shew’ • 

“ Having created ifc, He entered into it ; and hav- 
ing entered into it, both being and beyond did 
He becolne.” • 

“(This) M&yS,, indeed, as Prakriti, man should 
know’, and the possessor of MS,y& as the Mahes’- 
vara. All this universe is pervaded by that 
which forms a limb of His.” 

The up^idana state grow’s out of the will of the effi- 
cient cause, and therefore the efficient cause is superior 
to the material cause. Because of the insepainbility of 
the upadana from the efficient cause, the attributes of 
the efficient cause are applied to the upadana There- 
fore there exists nothing equal or superior to Para- 
mes’vara. 

The sfitrak^ra says that, for the following reason also, 
there exists none whatsoever equal or superior to 
Parames’vara : 

Hence Hie omnipresence, (as may be learned) 
from the Sruti speaking of the vast extent 
and 80 on. (Ill-ii 36 .) 

Through Purusha,— who is the Up4d4na, who is the 
part and parcel of Parabrahman.— the efficient cause, i. e 
the Panibrahman, pervades all, as declared in the follow- 
ing passages of the Sruti speaking of His presence 
throughout the whole universe : 

‘ Whose faces, heads, and necks are those of all.** t 

“Whose eyes are everywrliere, and whose fiacee 
are everywhere.” § 

“ Smaller than the small All verily is thi«f 

Rudra.” || 

“ He who is called Rudra is the Lord He who. 

is the True ” f 

\V heretore, the W'hole universe being but a manifest- 
ation of Parames’var there exists none either equal or 
superior to Him. 

• Taitt lip 2.6. t SvetA-up 4-10. J SwtA S-11. 
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THAYUMANAVAR’S POEMS, 

(Codmted ftom page 165.) 

O^uuSoj Osuso^/r,? 

Qfusu'lLo Qfiupea>Aiuirstjf 

tifuun 

s^thiSifipQp oj^tLi tsafi 

^UusSiBp '^uaujQuaiu Qtudrar 

Qsuir ^/SteoQuirmQpmuufr iuuQpir^eud pn ii(^ 

g| J jrf?^f0 JfWiVQfiUilT aj«U50 ttffSH 

tu t/luiOij >f/rS, 

140. AS'the religioti univereal which can stand ? 
Not those religions, each m its place sound and%>:— 
Each would call its^God ‘ The Supreme and e’er demand, 
Though arbitrary it should be, a hou s share 
By th’ blinded reasons with persistence and despair, 
With unsound inference and logic, no command ; 

And ’Id simply cry out its religion ‘ Tnw aydfrirJ^ 
How can one rung be nil in th’ Moksha’s ladder grand ? 
Each rung is true, and the soul in it can perceive 
The need of all, a dvaitam each to love the Lord ; 

The Union Advaitk the dvaUic love doth weave 
And ends in former^ The Supreme Bivhts lieward : s|( 
That which would this state is the Universal Chief 
Which stands above, grants the rest, and claims from 

each regard. 

* C. F with note& veises 91, 117, 133, 134 k 137- ** 'Ihe dmitie 
love doth roeaoe the Adoaitys tUe 8 iff re me Dmne Howard!^ 

All Schools of religion, as already obseived, divide themselves into 
diOtUot or adonttn i.i6* eithei (1) those m which the soul (woishipper 
or devotee) feels God diffeient and in the second peison oi (2) those 
ii which the soul loses itself m God by abstract meditation (yoga) 
some declaring the nonentity of soul-devotee and the elcl^te]lce of 
God alone, and the ether declaring the soul’s existence tb’^iughout 
from devotee process to adeaita Xlmn. The List mentioned which 
predicated theadvaitic end and at the same time is not antagonistic 
to the dvaatic course or nmM can be the mother-school of all an ^ 
the world-school of all Such a School declares nghtly « Path jor 
Ladder to Moksha is duality (dvaita) and the end or destination 
(Moksha) is nou-dnahty (advaita) and as such can be addicted 
* the onl^ Tolerant Mohool** i e ThjS Saiva Stddhanta School 
W hat is the meaning of * Tolemtion ’ in the vedic sense of the term 
Not, that which makes all souls equal, all castes eqmil and cieates 
a confusion worse confounded, defeating t^he ^lovidential design. 
The Sacred Teaching should be adapted to the souls in the ordei 
they deserve , but not that all souls, iipe and unripe, rude and un- 
rude, civilized and barbarous, Saiva or non-Saiva, or vegetarians or 
nOn-vegotaiious, should be adapted at once to the iSacred Teaching. 
Tlie z^ht meaning of ^ toleration ’ is non^conversiou ' or ’ allowing 
■.each soul to stand in its own rung as it stands and bidding it see 
b^w and see above and understand that it has got over so many 
mags and that theie are so many mugs to be got over still^the 
adder is tremendously high. But if y in should dl-advise that soul 


§luj&)Ouserjp//B eSium 

sffili^uj^uir eSleiPUii^SLj 
LiiuecaQ^etru Qun(n)efraAuifi emrir uiftBu 
{ si Lj c ^ ii^&rune ua^isi 
wives) utj9 

wppi)m Qweat QwireS 

^lUT^piQ^m eefjijS^€Sie))p^ Mag^aiBJ 

sewaibff wj^Q piQfiff. 

141. 0 Glory be to this Supreme Vedanta’s Crown 
Of blessed harmony and unremitting love ; 

To which VecldgamaSi Vedmgas must bow down, — 

that Its rung is false and that yonr rung, say several steps above the 
^oimer, is tiue, and that that soul should get at once to your rung, 
is it possible 01 conceivable for that soul to do it i e , to jump over 
at once to your rung across several intermediate rungs ? The phi- 
iobopheis can well see the absurdity if they open their inner eyes 
and see the tiuth evidenced by the Dravida S’ruti as contained in 
this verse. 

swAJth ueoAiirsa^ usoeoirs 

SLee>wajBeer 6S0pp — swajw 

^e^eiffeugfiiOaQptT €)iQjcana.^iatnBQ^dr 
B^Q<!8rfS pm QuQjo^pw 

In peifectaccoidancewith the multifaiious merit? of theniy 
nads of coexistent souls, the Perfect Loid has fixed the correspopd- 
ing number of stages of religion (irtDujiaseir) or ruLgs Theicfore 
in whatever stage or rung you see a soul or man, tolerate him and 
allow him to stop theie, calling his rung good and bidding him see 
above and look for the next rung, and the next rung alone, not 
more The Saiva Religion which predicates m this way is the imi- 
versal Religion It is this Saiva Religion that has prescubed four 
margas or ways of exercising love to God (dvaita practices), winch 
four ways befit the sevei al existing classes of mankind Uz n ) The 
first class for whom the leligion of ’ove and obedience (DasaMaiga) 
is fixed. (2) A second clri^s mo^t dutiful and full of filial love to* 
wards Goa foi whom the Satputra marga is prescribed (3) A liighly 
advanced class with then instincts of love and knowledge Inlly 
evolved for whom the Saha Marga is pi escribed, and (4) a fourth 
cJnss in whom the Sivagnana U best ripe for whom the Sanmaiga 
IS prescribed Not a religion we see on this earth which does not 
come undei one oi other of the said four maigas. If theie is any 
difference felt or preached, tlie difteience is only in words oi techni- 
calities In these circumstances the Saiva Religion further 
desenbed m the next connected veises 141 and the rest may, with 
sound reasons, be lallecl and km m as a Tolbjukt vvholb of 
wh’Ch all other religions are but pattf. C. F. ** Acooiding to Ve- 
“danta we tlo not come lioiu error to tiuth, but from t) nth to trntky 
“from lower truth to higher truth, by the process of evolution. 
“ Each of the lunumerable stages of evolution cannot be called either 
• good or bod. When we do not compare one stage with another it 
** appears to be neither go yl iioi bad. We cannot find fault with 
“any one of them. The individual soul gradmUjf gains experience 
“ by passing through these stages and marches onward towards 
“perfection which is the end and aim of evolution ’’-Awakened 
India of August M p. 118, "" 
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The latter th’ parts Kh S'>hha and others gave ; 
Which doth kill soul'b nescience and path to heaven 

pave, 

The path of fourfold steps f of loie an<^ of renown ; 
And which itself adorned with act? divine and grave 
Doth well reveal that all excellent gifts of ton it, 

And citij, capital ami palace full of wealth, 

Are given to man not in vain hut with design, 

The Lord’s design to bless the souls with lasting health' 
The Bliss Mermd, changeless change four mansimis fim % 
Ah ! equally eternal is this School No stealth 
It has the Siv-Ra]-Yog, lama, eight in line 

* llie Yedangab ox members of the vechi die 6 ni muubei - 
Kalpa, akdiaiici, Niuiktn, CbAiicUs and Gotisha (Ij 
Sikbha is the scieiioe of giamnidlic.il elements, (2) Kalpa is the 
body of lules on nhials, f3) \^akaiiinn is grainmai, (4) Niiukta is 
et>niological explanation (5) Chandas oi inautxas moans magical 
Jnrans and (6J Gyotisba is astionomical science 

f The four-fold steps are Siva Sdina—Sivakiiiya—Sivnyoga and 
Biva^naua and these foui i^quaicd become sixteen 

+ Thefom man‘^ions aie Saloka--S'imipya--Sdi<ipa and Say ijya 
The foui vStates of Mokslia 

R SnrNMroA Mudaliar 
(To be coidimied) 

Extract. 


THE EOLLOWJNG I« THE WOBLFS ADYANCE 
THOUGHT’S PBOPHECl FOB THE TWENTIETH 
CENIUBT-AKD WE WISH EBOM THE 
BOTTOM OF OUE HE/ ET WILL BE FULFILLED 

HE grandest Century that ever dawned upon the 
e arth ! — Humanity’s Blossoming time ! Wonder- 
lul and glorious will be E\ elution’s transmutations’ 

Humanity will learn to keep in tune, and Being mil 
evolve harmoniously! 

The God of Greed will be transfomied into a God of 
Love! 

Sickness and sorrow' will be burned up m the past, 
and Death itself shall die ’ 

Peace and plenty for all. Each for all, and a for each. 

Tlie Key to Being-to Life-will be found, and the 
Door be opened, and the wdiole world flooded w'ith 
Harmony I 

In this glorions cenfnrj— the Blosscming Time— - 
every sentient thing will be taken into Love’s embrace, 


and the command “Let there be Light is obered 
Humanity bioiis that “all is good 

Great Heaven it-^elf is but the mind of man 
Walking m light and music through the t.pheiv>. , 

And God Himself reposes in the will, 

And works forever m the immortal mind 
The source of all sensation is His joy , 

The source of consciousness God's introspect, 
Whereby He sees Himself dnmely fair, 

All-great, all-good, all-perfect and all-wi^e 

SLAUGHTER HOUSES AND 
DRUN KENNESS 

The “ London Slaughter Houses ” and ■ Cattle Ships” 
are two mipoitant pamphlets ifive cents each) sens out 
by the British Humanitaiian League 53 Chancery Lane, 
London England, that tluow light upon the horrible 
cruelties peipetrated upon animals, the one-hundiedth 
part of winch, if done on the stieets, would arouse the 
indignation of the public 

People, as a rule do not .act from a sense of justice 
and right but they blindly follow after custom, whether 
light or wrong, and it is mostly wrong 

'L’he fiesli eater claims that animals can be murdered 
painlessly, and that biutal treatment is unnecessary, 
but the actual facts prove the contrary. No slaughter- 
man muiders panilesslv or w'lthout inhuman treatment 

If e\ er\ Sesli-eater were compelled to w'ltness the 
slaughtering of animals, flesh eating would soon be 
done aw av with. 

V 

All the slaughtermen have to dunk to kfep up in 
their pw fill woik The laigest nuniliei* and the best 
patronized saloons are in those districts iii London 
where animals aie slaughtered 

If the organizatiuiis that have so long stiiven, almost 
in \ain to auvance the cause of temperance, would 
adiocate the non-use of animal flesh .the use of which 
creates a desire for intoxicants , by precept and example, 
they w'ould undoubtedly have gi eater success. 

The temperance people are also making a great out- 
cry against the canteen m the army, but commend the 
thirst fur murder, which demands intoxicating drinks 

Flesh-eating the double standard of moiahty and 
wai are all countenanced by the vast majority of temper- 
ance advocates, and these evils are the cause of which 
the saloons and diuiikenness are the effects. 

Added to all this, cattle are now very genei’ally being 
vaccinated for blackleg, with vaccine matter taken 
from annnnls suffering with that disease,— Luct A. 
Maslobi 
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SIVAGNANA SIDDHIAR 

OP 

ARUL NANTHI SIVACHARYA. 


ADVAITA LAKSHANA-SUTRA II 

Adhikarana— 3. 

(Conlinued jirom page 146 ; 

[As this chapter is the most important portion of the 
-whole treatise in as much as the tatvas treated of here are 
special to Saiva Slddhanta, the reader is requested to 
follow it with the elaborate and beautiful table of Tatvas 
prepsfred by Sn Senthinathier and the Catechism 
which IS translated herein, which gives’ all the textual 
authorities bearing on the subject ] 

1. God’s acts are determined by love, we stated before. 
Making them eat the fruits of their karma in the 
different worlds, and giving each, suitable bodies, God 
removes the mala by means of these medicines, and 
gives the souls the highest bliss and crowns them with 
His own Lotus-Feet. 

Maya, a pui iHcatory means. 

2. The body and senses are formed out of (Maya) 
mala, dirt. Why do you say that this dirt will remove 
another dirt (Anava Mala), you ask Yes. Just as the 
washerman washes all clothes clean by mixing with them 
cow-dung, fuller’s earth, &c , so the Most Ancient God 
removes our sins with Maya Mala, 

Dejinition of Maya. 

3. Indestructible, formless, one, seed of all the 
worlds, non-intelligent, all pervasive, a-sakti of the Per- 
fect One, cause of the soul’s body senses and worlds, 
one of the three Malas, cause also of delusion, is Maya. 

Noib.— T he definition has to be carefully noted. Each 
word in it is in answer to a particular school of philosophy. 
See Sivagnana Yogi’s commentary for detailed explanation, 
Maya here means Asuddba Mays. 

Us Prodtuds : Time, &e. 

4 . From Maya arise Time and Order (Niyati), and 
tihen Kala. Of this, Time acting under the Lord’s wft 
rules all the worlds in its three forms of the past, pre- 
sent end future, by creating, developing and destroying 
everything and giving rise to divisions of time. 

52 


Niyati, Kala and Vidya 

5. N'yati brings about order and harmony in the 
working of Karma* the energetic Kala arises next 
and liftng Anava a little, brings into play the soul’s 
active powers : the Vidya tatwa arises out of Kala and 
brings out the soul’s intellectual powers. 

Hagam and Purusha. 

6. From Vidya tatva arises Eagam which according 
to each one’s Karma induces Desire for Bhoga or sen- 
sory enjoyments. When the soul IS thus clothed in 
these organs of action, intellection and volition, this 
combined tripartite body is called the Purusha tatva 

IyoTB.—This body w also said to fivefold including 
Time and Niyati, and hence is called Pancha TTanolinirfl 

Mulaprahriti ' Its Prodvets, 

From Kala rises Prakriti in Avyakta form This 
gives nse to the three Guna ; each of the Guna is of 
three kinds and these Guna pervade everything. And 
the soul becoming of the form of these Guna becomes 
bound for purposes of enjoyment. 

Note.— The three Guna are Satva, Rajas, Tamas, When 
combining, vith each other, and one of the qualities alone 
predominate, they form into groups of Satva, Satva-Eaj-s, 
•and Satva-Tamas, Rajas, Rajas-Satva, and Rajas-Tamas, &c, 

Chittam and Bttddhi. 

8. From the Avyakta, Chittam arises, and 

out everything From the same, arises Buddhi, and 
becoming attached to Pharma and Mharma, dwerimi- 
nates between the mental perceptions, and becoming 
clouded by Mota, pain and pleasure, influences both 
Gnana and Kriya. 

Note.— I f every body is not influenced by his individual 
good and bad Karma, and his own apprehensions of pleasure 
or printer loss, then his judgment would be clear and his 
action true. 

The several influences that act on one’s Buddhi are 
the three Guna, good and had Karma, pain and pleasure, 
fear and Moha. 

Ahanhara. 

9. Buddhi gives rise to Ahankara which is the Seed 
of ' I’ness in man, and which says, 'who is there to 
compare with me, and which says ‘ I’ and ‘Mine*, wd 
is inseparably connected in man. This Ahankara fe 
of three kinds, according to each of the three Gona, 
Satva, &c., namely Taijasa, Vaikari and Bntha. 
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Mams : Gmiiisi\dn\ja and Karmndriija. 

10. From Tuijasa arises Mams. It perceives objects^ 
and remembers and distingmsbes and doubts them, 
From Tqijasa also arise the TGiianewlriyas. From 
Vailcari, arise the Karmendnyas*. 

Gmnendriya avd their ohjeets. 

11. The Gnanendriyas are ear, eye, nose, tongue, 
and body. Their objects of perception are sound, form, 
smell, taste and touch Each of them is united to a 
particular material element such as Akas &c. 

Earmndriya and (heir action. 

12. The wise declare the Karmendryas to be mouth, 
feet, hands, alimentary canal, and organs of generation. 
Their actions are respectively speech motion, mani- 
pulation. alimentation and excretion, and pleasure 

A elussifioation of all the above, 

18. TheEarmendnyaand Gnanendriya form external 
organs, Manas and other faculties form the internal 
organs (Anta Karana). Those who enquire further 'vill 
find that Ragam and four other faculties are even inter- 
nal to these four. And the soul lives controlled by 
these forces generated by Maya. 

Butha Tanmatras . Bunashtala. 

14. From Butha are generated the five Tanmatras, 
Sahda, Sparisa, Rupa, Rasa, and Gandha. They induce 
knowledge in the external organs. The subjective 
Tahmatras and Idanas, Buddhi and Ahankara form the 
Puriashtaka. 

IfoTB. — The former class of Tanmatras are the objective 
and tueuttter subjective, and should not be confounded with 
each other. It is a uistinction of very great psychological 
importance. 

The five gross elements and their relations to the ahooe. 

15. From the five Tanmatras anse respectively akas, 
air, fire, water and earth. These have qualities one 
more than the other. The relation of the original 
Butha to Its visible products is that of the embodied 
to the body. 

Noxn.— Butha, the product of Ahankara, is the invisible 
element out of which tue gross material elements earth, &c. 
are finally evolved. This original Butha is mental and is 
subjective. The gross elements are objective, though all 
these ace products of Maya. 

Akas possesses only one quality sound, which is itc 
spemal one. 

Vagsi possesses sound, and its own peculiar quality 
Spansa. 


Afjni possesses sound and touch and its peculiar 
quality Rupa. 

Water possesses sound, touch, form, and in addition 
Rasa or taste. 

Barth possesses all the above four and its own peculiar 
quality, Gandka or smell. 

Tlis guahtus of tfte gross elements. 

16. Akas is space giving room to all other elements. 

Air moves everywhere and brings together every- 
thing. 

Fire burns and unites tilings. 

Water is cool, and it softens things. 

Earth is hard and it bears all things. 

Their form, aM colour an/l syinttols. 

17. The earth, water, fire, air and akas are rea- 
pectiveiy of the form of a square, crescent, triangle, 
hexagon and circle They are respectively of the colours 
of gold, white, red, black and blue Their letters 
respectively arc a),oi, jj, jy 

Their Symbols and Deities. 

18. Their symbols respectively are . the sword of 
diamond, lotus, Swastika, the six points, and Amirta 
Bindhu. Their deities are Brahma, Vishnu, Budra, 
Maheswara and Sadasiva. The deities of the five Kalds 
are also the same. 

A summing up and classification of the Taivas, 

19. The first five named above as Suddha Tatvas, 
and the next mentioned 31 taivas make up a total 
of 36. Of these, the first are classed as Chit, and one 
other is the atma who distinguishes these as Chit and 
Achit and hence called, Ckitachit, and the next 30 ate 
Achit. 

I^Toxii.— The commentators add that the first five only 
are called chit, as they reflect the True Chit, Light of Trotb, 
perfectly. Atma or Purusha u called eMtaeMt because 
it becomes light in light and dark in darkness. 

Another cUmifkaiion. 

20. The first five are classed Suddha. The next 
seven are massed Suddhasuddha, The next 24 fitnn 
Maha &c„ are classed as Asnddha. They respectively 
fom for the Jiva, the regions of Prkcden, (Lordship) 
Bhoga, (enjoyment) and Bhogya (things enjoyed). 

J. M. N. 

(To he ermtiwued). 
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SAIVA SIDDHANTA TATVA PEAK AS AM h, V&yu Samhita and Devi BMgavata : 

CATECHISM. Pane! a bhdtdrui tanmS,ttrS.h paiicha kanneudray&ii 

:o: qJjjj Gnakarma vibhedenapancha pancha vibliakasah. 

1. Ilow many tatvas are entmerated 'ni Saicj, Sld~ Dwagat' dhatava.i sapta paiicha pranati vAya\ah. Mt* 
4hania? nobhuddhirankhyS,tu gunS,h 

They ai'e 86. c. KaiUsa Samhiti : 


2. IIoiv are they classified ? 

They are divided into three kinds, Atma-tatva,Vidy&- 
tatva and Siva-tatva. 

8. is the textual authd/Uyfor this dii'ision ? 

The following is the text of Bnliad JAbaia : 

“ Atma-tatvaraath6bhage. 

vidydtatvamchamadhyame, 

Tadagresivatatvantu. 

Kram^ltatvam santihi.’’ 

The Atma-tatva are in the lower part. The Vidya. 
tatva in the middle And the Siva tatva are in the 
upper part. 

4. What Fiiranie text sujijmts this ai-tJwrity ? 

“Siva vidyatmatatvakhyam tatvatryamudahnitam.” 
says Vaju Samhita. 

5. What are the Atmu,'-kitvnl 

The five elements, the five tanmatras, the five Kar- 
mendnyas, the five Gnanendriyas, and the foui’ antah- 
karana form the 24 tatvas. Some exclude Ohittam, 
and include Prakriti or Guna and make up 24, 

6. What is the Vedie authority for this enumeration ? 

The following is the text of Prasnopanishad. 
Pruthivlcha pruthivimatrachfipasch&pomatrAcha te“ 

tejascha tejomatracha vayuscha vayumatrachakauascha- 
kasamatracna chakshuscha drashdavy/\ncha srotran- 
cha strotavyancha ghranancha ghratavyancha rasascha 
rasitavyancha tvakcha sparsayitavyancha vakcha vak- 
tavyancha hastancha fidyavyanchopasthasch4nan- 
dayidavyancha p^ynscha visarjayidavyancha pidaucha 
gautavyancha manascha mantavyancha buddhischabod- 
dhavyanchfihank^raschaham kartavyancha chittancha 
chetayitavyancha 

7. What Purank texts suy^od thisf 

a, Brhmfinda Parana : 

Bhfimiriponalovdyur&kdsa gandlia evacha. *• Rasoru- 
pam Sparsa sabdopastha p&yuipadani cha. P4niv&ga> 
gharana gihvi, tvak chakshus srottrameva cha. Aghan- 
k4rascha buddhischa manah prakmthi 


Pmthiviy^ldicba sabdfidi vfiglidyampanchakam puniA 
SrotrAdyancha (Siralipksva prushthodara chatushday* 
am. Mano (retascha) buddhischa agham kritih ldiy> 
Atirevacha. (Sankalpancha) gunfih 

8. What are th-e VidyUdva^. 

Time, Kalft. Niyati, Rigam, VidyA, MAyd, and 
Purusha, are the seven Vifiyfitatva. 

9. What is the Vedie Adhotity ? 

Svetasvatara, 1 and 2 : 

“ Kdlasvftbhavo niyadier yadirichcha bhuutani yonib 
purushaiti chintyam,” 

Of these svabhavo is the same as Ealft, Ichcha and 
RAgam are synonymous, Buthais Vidya, Yoni is Maya. 

10. Which is the PurMik Upa Brahmanam ? 

The following text from KailAsa Samhita, which 
refers distinctly to the Upanishad tesit. 

(o) 

purushasyatu. Bhoktrutvam pratipannasya 

bhojanecha prayatnatah. Antarangataydiatwapancha- 
kam prakirtitam. Niyatih kaldr&gascha vidya cha 
tadanandaram. Ealdchapanchakamidam mdyotpan* 
nommunisvara. Maydntuprakrutimvidy&n m&yasmtib 
etiritd. Tifijdnyet&nitatvdnisrutiyuktdnina saiptwyah. 
Edlasvabhdvoniyatiriti cha smtirabrayit. Btatphan* 
chakamevasyapancha kanchokamuchyate. Ajanan pan* 
cha tatvani vidvanapi vimMhadhih. Niyatyadhastdt- 
prakrute ruparisthah purndnayom. Vidydtatvamidam 
pioktam 

b. BrahmAnda Parana : 

.....(prakruti) pfimshou. Niyatih k&Iard^’^ha 
kaldvidyecha mayay&. 

e. Ydyu Samhitd; 

MAyd kMamavksrujat niyatincha kaUm vidydm 
kaUtho rAgapfirushon. 

t 

11. ITAaf are the Siva-tatva ? 

The five, Sivam, (Nadam) Sakti (Brudhu) Sadakkhyam, 
Iswaram, and SuddharVidyd. 

12. Whai u the Vedie auihority ? 

Bruhad J&bdla : 
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“ Sivam sakfcinj sadakkyam isam vidyakhya 
Hevacba.” 

18 What is'th Puranie Ufa Bralmam ^ 

a. V^uSamhita: 

N4d§.tvinisruto bindurbindor devas8ad&,sivah Tas- 
ina«mabeBvaroj^tas8Tiddhayidy^mahesvar&,t. 

6 & c. Eail6,sa Sambit^ : 

SuddhSiVidy&mabesvarou. SadSsivascba saktis- 

cba Sivaacbetantu pancbakam. Sivatatvamidam bmm- 
man praganabrunmay^ kyatab. 

d Brabm&nda Purina : 

Suddbavidyesyarasadasiya aakti sivi iti. 

14 Give aU the above in order? 

Sivam, Sakti, SIdIkhyam, Iswaram, Suddha Vidya, 
Asuddha-Maya, Klla, Time, Niyati, Vidyl, RIgam, 
Purusba, (Praknti) Buddbi, Abank&ra, Manas, Cbit- 
tam, ear, eye, nose and tongue, skin, mouth, feet, hrnd, 
anus, and genitals, sound, touch, form, taste and smell, 
Akas, air, &e, water and earth. 

15. What are the tatvas emmeraied aeeording to 
Sdnhhya 

Satvarajastamasilm slmylvastha prakruter mahin 
mahato ahanlclro ahanklratpancbatanmltrlni ubha> 
yamindirylm tanmltrebbys sthula bhutini purusba iti 
pancha yimsatir gaulh. 

Mula Prakriti made up of Satva, Rajas and Tamas, 
and Mdhati arising from the same, Ahankara arising 
from the last, Manas, Gnanendriya and Karmendriya 
and Tanmatras arising from the above, and what 
arises from above, namely the five gross elements, 
togwi/lior with Purusba constitute the 25 tatvas accord- 
ing to SInkbya. 

16. What do these 25 tatvas correspond to among 
Saiva categories ? 

They are comprised in the 24 Atma-tatvas. 

17» Are the tatvas above these 24 set forth in SanJchga? 

No. 

1 8. Wliot is the authority for this ^ 

Tlie following verse from Siva Purina. 

Slnkhyayogaprasiddhlni tatvaniyapicha klni chit, 
givasistra nrasiddhlni tatonylnyapi kmtsnasah. 

States that only some of the tatvas are explained in 
books of Sankhya ana yoga. These and all other 
tatvas are set forth fully in the Siva-Agamas. 

19. What are the tatvas emmerated in P&nehardtra ? 

The fire gross elements, the five Earmendriyas and 

the five Gnanendriyas, the five Tanmatras, Manas Ahan> 


kara, Mahat and Prakriti, ('above these is five, and 
above him, Vasudeva ) 

20. How are they comprised in the 8aiva categories ? 

They are composed among the 24 Atmatatvas. 

21. What are the tatvas enumerated hy the School of 
Mdyav(kla ? 

a. Says Yarlhopanishad : 

Gulnendiiylni panchaiva srottratvag lochanidayuh. 
Karmendriyini panchaiva vigpinyanghriyidayah. 
Prinadayastu panchaiva panch subdadayas tathl. Man- 
obhuddhiranklras chitt&m cheti chatushdayam, chatur 
vimsati tatvini tini brahmma vido viduh 

The five Gnanendriyas, the five Karmendriyas, the 
five Vayus Prana, &c , the five tanmatras, Manas, Bud- 
dbi, Olfittam, and Ahankara, forming in all 24 ta«vas. 

b. Says Suta-Samhita. 

Akisidini bhfidinipanchateshimprakirtitih. Gunis 
sabdidayuh pancha pancha karmendriyini cha. 
Gninendriyini panchaiva prinidyl dasi vlyavah. 
Manobhuddhiranklras chittam cheti chatushddayam. 
Tesham kirauabhudaikividya shaddrimsakah pasuh. 
Yisvasya jagatah kartl pasorannyah parassivah. 

“ The five gross elements, the five tanmatras, the five 
Gnanendriyas, the five Karmendriyas, the ten Yayus 
Prana, &c., the four Andakaranas, their cause, Mula- 
prakriti or Avidya, and Jiva from the 86 tatvas.* ” 

22. Are these 36 tatvas the same as the 36 tatvas of 
Siva Siddhdnta? 

No. 10 of these, the Dasa Ylyu are included under 
Ylyu of the Siddhanta categories. Avidya is the same 
as Mulaprakriti and Jiva is indistinguishable from 
Raj'as, and these 86 are comprised under the 24 Atma- 
tatva ; and do not comprise all the 86 of the Siva. 
Siddhanta. 

28. Can the Vidyd and Swa~iatvas, set forth in the 
Upomshads be empvvted under MiMprahrUi in any 

way? 

No. 

From Bnddhi to earth are contained in and arisr 
from Mulaprakriti; and Mulaprakriti itself is contained 
in and arise from Vidya tatvas, Ac. How can the con* 
tamer arise from the contained ? 

24. What is the highest ideal of Pdneharii^ and 
MdydvSdis ? 

Their ideal is only Jiva, in his Sagona or Nirgnna 
aspect, and which is mixed up in the the lower tatras- 
from Prakriti downwards. 
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25. W}t<m does “ Vishnu ” in ihe following Hig verse 
denote I 

“ Tatvishnohparamam padam. 

sadapasyantisili'ayah 

“The Supreme Abode of this Visliuu, the Sages 
always see.” 

As “ Vishnu” is one of the names of Siva enume- 
rated as below this “ Vishnu” means “ Siva alone‘s 

Sivomahesvaras chaiva rudrovishnuh pMmah. Sam- 
siravaidyas sarvajnah param^tmeti mukhyatab. 

26; What is the meaning of the v'ord “ Vishnu’ ^ 

As the text says.” 

Sivatatv3,di bhumyantam saiirdti ghatadi cha Vy^l- 
py&dlii tishthati sivas tato vishnurudahrutah 

“ Siva 18 called ‘ Vishiiu,’ as He pervades the 86 
tatvas from Siva tatva to earth.” 

27, Why should wt tins •' Vulmu mean “ Vdsadeva” K 

As Vasudeva does not pervade the Vidya and Siva 
tatvas, He cannot be called “ Vishnu,” ’ All Pervader.” 

2S. What UpanishncI text suj^jmts the above men- 
iioned interj/retntion'^ 

Compare the following text of Katha Upanishad 

Soddhvanah pivaniApnotitadvishnoh pavamam padam. 

29. What are the Adh teas of the above ied’i 

MantraddlivA cha padAddhvA cha vamSddhveti sab- 
didah. BhuvanMdhvA cha tatvMdhvA kalMdhva chAi^- 
tthatah kramAt. 

Mantram, Padam, Varnam, Bhuvanam, tatva KalA, 
form the 6 minds of Adlma. 

KaUtatvanchabhuvanam vaniam padamatahparam 
Mantrascheti samAsena sliadadlivA panpathyat6. 

80. What is Kalh? 

NivrutyAdayah kalAh panclia kaUddhva kathyate 
budaih. 

Nivirti. Prathishta, Vidya Sluti. SlntyAtiti are the 
JBve Kalas. 

81. What are Tatva Adhuu ? 

SivatatvAdi bhiimj'antam tatvAddlivA samudAhrutAh. 

They are the 86 tatvas from Siva tatva to earth. 

32. Whai is Beakama Adliwa ? 

AuhArAdyunmanAndascha bhuvanAddhvA prakirtitah* 

They are the Buvanas from Kalagri. Eudra Bhuvana 
to 


88, What is Vamom 1 

PanchAsadrudra nipAstu varn& varaAddhvasamjitAh 

They are the 50 letters from “ A” to ‘ Ksha’ 

84. Vfhat is ^‘Paaam” ? 

Anekabhedasampafinah padAddhvA samudahrutah. 

They are the Cl Pada from Vyoma Vyapini. 

85. What is Manba? 

SaptakotimahAmantr A mantraddhvA samutahrntSh. 

They are the seven crores of Maha-mantras ; also the 
ll great mantras, 

86. How are they lebfed to each ? 

They are related as Vy&paka VyAppya Mantras are 
pervaded by Pada, Padas by Varna, Varna by Bhuvana, 
Bhuvana by Tatva, Tatva by Kalft. 

MantrAs sarve padair vyAptA vAkyabhAvAtpadAni cha" 
Vai’nairvarna samuhamhi padamAhur vipaschitah 
BhuvanAnyapi tatvou ghairandasyAntar bah& kramAt. 
VyApt Am kAranais tatvair ArabdhatvAdanekasah. TTalA . 
bhis tAui tatvAni vyAptanyeva yatha tatham. 

87. What are the tatvas pervaded by Nivhiikala ? 

The earth. 

88 By Prathishta Kalu ? 

Kiom water to Prakrit! 

80 . By Vid/ya KaW, ? 

From Purusha to Maya. 

40 By tSXnUKal&'i 

Vidya and the two next. 

41. By tiiintij'dita Kahl ? 

Sakti and Siva tatvas 

42. Whxd circle [chahira] does Nivirti Kala form ? 
Who rules U ? 

NivirAttirupamAkhyAtam srushdi chakramidambud'' 
ha'h PitAmahAdhishthitancha padametaddhisobhitam, 
Etadev^p^m prapya brahmmArplta dbyAm niruAm. 

Srishti chakra. Brahma. They who meditate on 
Brahma reach this circle. 

48. Whai circle does PrathisUa Eald form ? Who 
rules li ? 

Sthitichakramidam brahman pratishthA rApamntta. 

JanArdanAdhishthitanchaparamampatanracLyn-' 
vate. EamAsaktintovAme sarvarakshAkararomahAn. 
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Asyaiva vS«udv4di chatushkam vyashtitam gatam. 
V^udevoniruddhascha tatas sankarshanahpara'i. Fra- 
tyamnascbedi vikhy4tam stbiti^ chakramitam param. 
Stbitis at'nsbtosya jagatas tatkartri^&incba y&lbnain. 
Etadeva padam prapyam vUhnupi.dapraBeTinllin. 

Sfchithi Cbakra. Vishnu. 

He is possessed by Eatuft-Sakti and protects all and 
is.great He has four Vyuha, called Vasudeva, Ani- 
ruddha, Pradyumna, and Sankarshana. He protects 
Brahma^ and the rest. Devotees of Vishnu reach this 
Prathista Kala ciiole. 

44. WhU drcU does Vidy i Kcd i form ’ 

Samhara Chakra. Rudra. His devotees reach this 
Pada. 

Samhdr&khyaniidam, chakram vidy&rupakallmayam 
Adhishd^bitanch rudrena padametannir8,mayam. Eta- 
devapadamprapyam rudr^lrddhana kankshin^m. 

45. What drek does Stkdi Raid form ? 

TirobU^yatmakam chakram bhavech chl.ntikaUmay- 
am. MaheshvarMhishthitam chapadltmetadanuttamam 
Etadeva padam pr&pyam mahesapadasevin^m, 

Droupava chakra. Maheshwara. His devotees reach 
His Supreme Abode- 

46. What circle does Sawtiyatita liala form? 

Anugrahamayam chakram santiyatita kal&mayam. 

Sadasivddhish thitam cba paramampadamuchyate. Eta- 
devapadam prapyam yatbin&m bhivit&tmanam Sad&- 
sivcp^sak&nim prauav&sakta chetaslm. Etadevapad- 
amprapya tenas4kam munisvai4h. Bhuktv& vipuldn 
bhogin devenabruhmarupinfi,. Mah&pralayasambhfltau 
siva samyam bhajanti hi. Tebrahraaloka iti cha srut- 
ir4ba san&tani. Aisvarye na sampanna ity4h^tharvani 
sikhd.. 

Anugraha Chakra. Saddsiva. His devotees, whose 
ia merged iu Pranava, reach this Abode ; and 
from there reach the Highest Union uath the Supreme 
Siva. 

Hence the text of Mund'tha. 

“ Debmhmalokeshu” (pardntakdleparamrntah pari- 
machyanti sarve), 

Samisvaryenasampannah (sarvesvarassambhurdka- 
samadhye). 

47. Mow is Maya dassijud ? 

Maya is divided into Maba Maya, Maya and PrakHti, 
according to the Sivagamas. 


Mdyamdydcba mdyd vai trividba smimta. 

Mahdmdydcha mdydcha prakrutis triguueticha 

48. What are their other names ? 

Mahamayais called also Para Frakriti Maya has 
sukshnma Frakriti, and l^rakriti as Sthdla Prakriti. 

Prakmtisteshdm sthdU sdkshmd paretyosau. Mahd^ 
indyabhavettridhd tatrasthdla qundtmikd. Buddhiydti 
bhogya janaui prakrutihpumshasya sd. SAkshmd 
kaUdi tatvdndipavibhd gasvarhpinl. 

50. TT/iat are the other names of Mahk Mkya ? 

Vindhu *and Kundalini, according to Pushkara; 

andVidya, Maya, Parai, Paravakisvari according to 
Ohintyam, Visvam Sadahid'm and other Agamas. 

51 . Wlud is the Sivu-tatva ? 

Srushtikdletu kutilah kundalydkdraye sthitali Tan- 
maddhyegnanamutpannam tadrupam nddamuchyate 
Tadatitanvardroge paratatvam nirdmayam. Snddhas- 
phatikasaukdsam sivatatvantu yat smuimtam* Apra- 
meyamanirdis yamanaupamamandmayhm Shdkshmon 
sarvagatam mtyam dhuruvamavyaya mishvaram Siv- 
atatvamidam proktam sarvorddhvo pari samsthitam. 
Onkdrdtmatmataydbhdti sdntiydtitah parassivah 

Says Guana Siddhi on Agama : 

“ When Srishti began, KudUai (Siva tatva) became 
of the form of Kundali : In its midst,i Nadam arose as 
Intelligence. This is pure, Supreme Tatva, pure as 
crystal is Siva Tatva ” 

According to Swdyambhu Agama : 

“ This is past measure and past description and past 
compaiison ; Nameless, all pervasive, eternal, and per- 
manent, and Supreme is Siva Tatva. In it dwells 
Parasiva, as Santyatita, and is of the form of Omkara, 

52. How are (he 8ivatalva evolved ^ 

Siddhanta Sdravali states : 

Udiyogachehaktitatvapi prasaraticha vibbostatkalad- 
hyam sisrukshw hi doh prl^drukkrydldiyam sadrassr 

madhikrut&dyatEadesahbyatatvam. Adhikyenesatatvam 
manuvati sahitam tatkriyasaktiyogdt gndkbya sakSyo- 
gdnmanunivahtnuukhais sudonavidydkhyatatvam. 

From the Will of Paramasiva, Eudilai arose, and 
from it arose the Sakti tatva filled with Kala Bhuvana. 
Prom the Will of the Lord again, did rise Sadakkiw 
clothed with Gnana and Eriya, from the above said Sakte 
tatva. By the pqiyer of Kriya Sakti did arise^^Iswata 
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tatva with countless Mantresliwarar. B}' the Power of 
the Gnana *Sakti did arise Suddha Vidya tatva with 
seven crores of Mahaniantrar." 

53. W/iat 1 $ tli^ rjM Bi'akimmin, suitporiiiuj this ? 

Says Kailasa Samhita : 

Nijechchay&jagatsmshduniadiyuktasya mahesitnh. 
Prathamoyahparispandaasivatatvam tatnuchyate. Eshai 
vechcha saktitatvani sai’vakraty^navartan&t. Gn&nakri* 
yasasantiyngme gn^n^hikye sadasivah. Mahesvaram 
kriyodreke ta^vam viddhi munJsvhra. Gn&nakriy4sak- 
tislbiuyam suddhavidyatmakam matam. 

54. Who dll ells in these /m Tatvas ? 

Trividbanipara mesasya vapurloke prasasyate. Kish- 

kalam prathamanchaikantatassakala nishkalam. Tim* 
tiyam sakalaiu chalva nd,nyathdtidvijottam4h. Ekam 
sthialam sukshmamekam susukshmam murtt^ muvtta 
mekainhiyamhrtham- 

“ Of the forms of Parameshwara, fie who dwells in 
Siva and Sakti tatva Is the Sukshuma Nishkala Siva. 
In the Syakkya tatva dwells the Suishurm Sakala, 
Nishkala Sadasiva In Iswaram and Vidya tatvas 
dwells the Stliula Sakala Mahesliwara.” 

55. What is the meaninci of ^ tatva ? 

The agauia definition is : 

Apralayam yattishti sarvesham bhogadayibhiitfl,nini, 
Tatvainiti khy&tam tanna sariraghat&ditatvatah 

Unlike the bodies which perish, these 36 tatvas en- 
dure till the great Pralaya and hence are called ‘Tatvas.’ 

56. Why ttj 6 the tatvas and the dwellm thei'eln called 
hij the same mme ? 

Saiva Gnanotbara says : 

Y iinin4m6>nitatv4namu4ni tatvadhipeshvapi, Gna- 
tvaivam yojayenmantram yasmin yah piAptnmiliata. 

By whatever names the tatvas are called, by the same 
name are called the dwellers cherein. 

57. Hoir are tlse Vulijl and Ainiiji trdcas evoked ? 

MeLy^tonantayog&tpresarati cha kaUk41atatvam niya- 
tyS, vidy^ r4kahkaUtah prakmti sakhamito rudra 
yoggannamast&t. Buddhischatopyaham kru trividha 
gu^^niti dimdriyair m&nasam prakkarm^ksb&nyeva- 
mitras svaguna gatabhid4h panc^ bhdt&ni tebhyah. 

From Mdya or Sftkshuma Prakriti, by the action of 
Ananteshwara of Ishwai’a tatva, ^do arise Kala, Time 


and Niyati. From Kala, did arise Vidyd and Raga 
catvas From the above Md 3 'a, Ihirusha tatva clothed 
with the five coats of Kala, IHrae, Niyati, Vidya and 
Ragam rlong with Rudras. From Kala, did a.'ise again 
Prakriti, and from' it, Guna tatva (of Satva Rajas and 
Tanias) and from the latter did rise, Bnddhi, and Ahan- 
kara, and from Satva, Taijasa Ahankara arose Manas 
and (Chittam) and the five Gnanendryas ; from the 
R^’asa Vaikari Ahankara arose the Karmendiyms , from 
the Tdmasa Bntha Ahankara did arise the five Tan- 
matros, and from tlieTanmatras arose the grosb elements 
so says the Siddhanta SHravali. 

58. Wlatt is the nature of J^usn (Soul) ’ 

Says Paushkara Agama : 

Pasuh pasutva samyogannamuktah pasunichyate. 
Yasmatsvadrukkrij’asall kalahinopyanisvarah. Vy&pa- 
kas chinmas sukshmas sivavat samvyava sthitati. 

As he is connected with mUfi, he is called Pasu 
and not a Mukta : He is not united to kala, yet posseses, 
Gnana and Kriya (intelligence and action). He is not 
Isa, yet possesses all pervasiveness, and intelligence 
and subtleness in appearance like Siva. 

59. How iiiuiuj I'iii/h of sonls are th-ere ? 

Pasavastrividh^ gnd,y5s sakalah pralay4kalah. Vig- 

n^lna kala itij’esim srunuddhwam lakshamm kramat. 
Maloparuddba druk saktis tatprasruttyai kal4di man. 
Bhogiya karmasambandhas sakalah paripathyate. 

Pasu (souls) arc divided into three classes 
Prahi/Ctkalar, and Sakalar . . Of these, Sakalars pc«ses8 
powers of intelhgence, and will and action dimmed by 
Mala, and for these partial manifestations, these powers 
uniting with Kala, Rtgam and Viddei, the souls are 
bound by Karma for the purpose of undergoing pain 
and pleasure. 

00. Who are SaJcalars. ? 

Vide definition given above. 

Maloparuddhadruk saktis tatprasrutyai kaladimfin. 
Bhogaya karmasambandhas sakala!. pari pathyate. 

61. How ofe Knla niai other iaXcas whioh in/l'iee 
Jihofja in the soul calM ? 

They are styled Vani'ha Knwhala The five-fold 
coat). 

62. How is this Vasa (Ainia) colled hy M(iyac»/Jis 
folhaiiuj their ov u ujoanishads ^ 
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As stated in the table at t) . they call it Nirguna 
Brnhmnm, Ki^jjastha BrahmaTn, Siva, Paraiii^shU, &c. 

Oy. j& this usage found also in^Saiia rpanishads a'nd 
lf][lhhmhimnas ? 

Yes. 

As stated in D*, soul is called Siva, ^Parabrahma, 
Hara, Ks^hetragna, &c. 

64. Gite a text jw this soul styled Sha, getting 
the Paiteltaka^iehvla? 

The Kailasa-Sanihita says. 

Sarvakarttrutwa rup&cha, savt'ajgnaha swarupint. 
Pftrnatva rup4nityatva vy§,pakatva svarupinl. Sivasya 
saktayah pancha sankuchadrfipabh^lskar^ih. Apisanko- 
charupe^ vibhantya itinityasah. Piisoh kalakhya 
ridyeti rS.ga kMau niyatyapi. Tatvapanchaka rftpena 
bhavantiyatra kaleti sd. Kinchit kartrutva hetus 
q'Sit kinchit tutvaika sSdhanam. S^vidy4 tu bhaved 
Mkgovishayeshvanuranjakah Kalohi bhAvabh^vltnfini 
bhfisana bh^teanatmakah. Krumllvachchedako bhutva 
bhfttadiriti kathyate. Edantu mama kavttavpnudani 
neti niyS,rpiklL. Nyatis sy^d vibhos saktis tadiikshepit 
patet pasuh. 

The atma (sonlj who is Siva, and possessed of the five 
powers of perfect action, full intelligence, and fullness^ 
omnipresence, eternality unites itself for the better 
manifestation of itself, (1) vith Kala, inducing action, 
(2) Viddei inducing intelligence, (3) and Elgam 
Desire and (4) Time, inducing knowledge 
nnd ignorance of things eiristent and non-existent and 
both (5) Niynti, inducing perceptions of fitness in 
one’s doing or not doing a thing ; and being clothed in 
this Panchakanchuka is called Purusha. 

65. By a hat marl is the position of the alma, called 
Jim and PanchalanckJa mHcated in the tahle ^ 

ByE*. 

66. Where is the dreie of the Aaanlar a ho created, 
the Patiehdkanchula, out of Maya for ih^ Jivd 

They dwell in Iswara tatva No. 33 in the table. 

67. Is the Jiva called Sivd ns he is Pxtneha,l'anchuki 
alone or for any othei' reason also ^ 

Yes. Eailasa Samhitasays 

Ev&nkarftpeshubhaveshu miyitatva vibhedadhih. 
Sivoyada nijam rupam paramaisvarya pftrvakam. Ni- 


guhyamayayS/khilapadarttha grUha kobhavet. Tad4 
purushaityS,khy6, tatsrushtvetyabhUvaclichrutih Aya- 
mevahi samsfirl ml,yayamohitah pasuh SivlWabhin- 
nam na jugad&tni&nam bhinnamityapi. J&natosyapas 
or deva moho bhavati na prabhoh. Yathamdra jali- 
kasy&pi yogino na bhaved bhramah. Guruna gna 
pitaisvaryas sivo bhavati chidghanah 

When the contemplating Siva, concealing its form of 
Supreme Powers in Maya, proceeds to understand 
the object sensation,^, he becomes Purusha. Hence 
the Sniti says “ Tat Sristva.” This Purusha becomes 
the Past! covered by Maya. To understand himself as 
different from the world and as different from Siva will 
always leave him in delusion. This Delusion is not found 
in Siva. As the magician is not subject to delusion 
so also, the yogi is free from delusion. After tlie Guru 
imparts the truth, lie becomes Siva of immaculate 
Powers and Intelligence.” 

68. How is the Brohninn denoUd in the Tahle ? 

Bv the letter 

y 

6,9. Uow ii the >hva euhjett to Vpadhis denoted ? 

By the letter E’ 

70 . Je there difference hetween this Jiva denoted by S'- 
and the PancManchvka Jiva denoted by H.* ’ 

Though derived in different ways, there is no differ- 
ence in substance 

71. M the authoniy ! 

Advaita saivavedoyam dvaitam na sahate kvachit. 
Sarvajgnas -larva kartfi cha siva ova sva mSyavA San 
kuchadrftpa ivasan pnrushah sam babhUvaha. KalAdi 
panchakenaiva bholctrutvena prakalpitah. Prakrutis- 
thnh pumS-nesha bhunk«e prakiutij&n gunAn. Itis- 
thana dvayAntusthr.h parusho navirodhakah. 

Says Kailasa Samhita: Adwaita Saivam will not 
accept Dwaita in any form : The Supreme Intelligence 
and Supreme Cause, Siva, by his own Maya dwmdled 
into a being of small form, Jiva. By the union with 
Kaladi Panchakanchuka, he became created as the 
enjoyer. Thievery Purusha dwelling in Maya eits 
the fruits of Maya. These two Purushas of different 
places are not di^erent 
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72. Do the tm Hnds of Jivat above deteribed rejMy 
differ, before they are envdoyed in the PanehalaitehuJca atvl the 
Upadhis respectively ? 

No. 

73. Ij so, can flu Ideal of th Mayavadis be said to be the 
Final One ’ 

No ; inasmuch as the True Brahman is above 
these Upadhis, and for above the Vidya and Siva- 
Tatvas. 

74 Is the Patld, Isa with Uis eoeisort dwelling hi 
the Parap'ahrUi tfitvas of Siva and SaUi, the same as 
the Isa dwelling in the Miilcqmlnti 

No According to Saraswati Rahasyopanishad, Rii- 
drak.itayopanishad and Annapurni Upanisbads, this 
Mulapraknti is pronounced as Anirvachaniya and false, 
and the reflection of Isa in the Satva and other Gunas 
ia equally regarded as lmaginarJ^ But the Highest 
Lord, transcending the 86 tatvas, is regarded as eternal 
and not transitory, accoidmg to Isa and Kena and other 
Upanishads, as for instance in the text : “ Nityonitya- 
nam chetanaschetananam.” 

So the two Isas cannot be the same. 

75. Is the Jiva (of Mayavada School), the reflection of 
Bajogwna in Maya and the marlted Eh and the Jiva marked 
JH the sam^ 

No« The Mahanarayanopanishad texts* “ Andakae 
ranopadika sarve Jivah : Mai Jivatvam Ishatvam Kal- 
pitam,” 

Speak of this -Jiva as imagined. But the atma, as 
spoken of in the following texts of Chandogya and 
Katha. 

“ Na mryate jivah 
Najayate nryate vipasohit ” 

is not mortal, neither is it bom. 

flence the two are not the same. (In the simile of 
the crystal and colours, the Rajoguna Jiva will be 
ajialogous to the Red colour or picture leflected in the 
crystal, which should be distinguished from the real 
crystal, the true Jiva ) 

7(5. Is the Uayasakti aitachid to Brahman, (D1 ) the 
same as the SaJeH of Siva attached to the 35 and 36 tatvas ? 

No. They are different, the colours reflected in a 
OVystal are different from the light of the Sun, The 
l^ht is indistinct from the Sun itself and is in Sama- 
Taya relation ; and thon^Ht-^mbles the colours to shine 
and be reflected, is yet d’Vtinct from the colours. 


Consider the text. 

AparJu parisaktis sivasya samav&yini Tid&tmya- 
manayornityam vanni d&hakyoriva. Atas taddharma* 
dharmiv^t parS, saktili paratmanah. Prabhay&hi ijind- 
yadvadbhanu resha na vidyate. Na sivena vina saktir 
na sakyicha vina sivah. 

77. Aietheiliiutiationso/a mirage, son of a barren tcoman. 
Post mistalen fttr a man, Betala, 0andarva Oify, Hope and 
Snake, and the teims Adh>jasa,At‘iipam, Sirapna-Loka,Kalpana 
found in Sai'vaiara, Nirdlamha, TejoUndu, Sahaiahasya 
hlahopanuhad, Varaham, Rudra-Biidayom, Anna Farm. 
Sandibja) Yoga ilo, &c„ are found in the Principal twelve 
Upanishads 1 

No. 

78. In these principal Upansihads are the Jiva and Ish- 
trata spoken of at, imaginary as in iheflist set of Upanishads ^ 

No. Besides, these Upanishads speak of Gargi Aka- 
sam (Chidambaram) (Dahara Akasam ) Vyomam, Para- 
sal'ti, Devatma Sakti, Grace of Siva, Brahma Loka and 
Siva Loka. These terms do not find a place in the 
Mayavada Upanishads. 

79. Why should the 12 Upanishads be of greater authority 
than the otheis^ 

For the principal reason, that the Vedanta Sutfas 
refer to these as authoritative and do not refer to the 
others at all. 

80. What are the Bitvaru (worlds) in which these 36 
tcUoae are contained ? 

There are 1000 worlds in Pnthvi (earth) tatva, 

Prom water to the 4th tat /a, there are 56 Buvana. 

In the 7 Vidya tatvas, there are 27 Bnvana. 

In the Sudda Veddei, Ishwaram and Sadahkiam, 
there are 18 w'orlds. In the Sakti and Sivatatva, there 
are 15 Buvauas. 

81. What are the Buvmas in the Sodefi tatvast 

Indika, Deepika, Rocbika, Mosika, Urdhvaka, Vya- 
pini, Vyomarupin:, Anandai Anftdai, Anasruthai are 
the Bnvanas. 

The names of other Bnvanas must be studied in the 
Agamas. 

82. Why is the term ‘ BrahmalokeBba’ used in the pZttrai, 
in 0ie Mundaka (Bnhadarami^lca and Kaivalya and 
TaiMriya, and Ohandogya and T, MaJianarayam S^e,, ? 

For the reason that there are several lokas in the 
Sakti and Siva Tatvas as above. 
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83. Om thu ^ Jiralmalolcethu’ be identified leith the 
Heavent of Trimuitietl 

No, for the reason, that these heavens of the Gods 
are found Tar below in the scale of the tatvas and they 
are not the Supi’eme Goal from which there is no return 
But che Upanishads mentioned speak of the ‘ Brahmx- 
lokeshu! as not inducing future births. 

“ Brahma lokamabhi Sampadhyate. 

Nagftpunaravertatft, Nagapunaravartate.” (Chan- 
godya). 

84,, Vhit M the Siea Tatm* 

See answer to question No. 51. 

85. What is the 8d:ii Tatva ? 

Gnana Siddhi says, “ By means of Gnanam (Nadab 
Kriya arose. The form of this is Bindhu.” 

Gnanenatukriyotpannam tatrftpambinduruchyate. 

86. IKAat is Hetdasiva Tatva ? 

Guana Siddhi Agama says, 

“ Where Gnana and Kriya are in equal proportion, it 
is 8.Wahkya form. This tatva is both Sahila ond 
mehhalar 

GnS-nakriyasamavyaptaiii kartru satdkhyarfipakam. 
SadasivfLkhyatatvamtu sakala nishkalam bhatvet. 

87. What is lehvsara tatva ? 

Gnana Siddhi says, “ where Gnana is less and Kriya 
is more, this is Maheshwara Tatva.” 

Gnananylinam kriy&dhikyam mahesastatva vigraham 

88. What w SvMha Vidya tatva t 

Ohinlya-Agama says “ "ViThere Gnana is more and 
Kriya less, this is Vidya tatva. 

Kny^saktiyapaharshancha gnanasaktiudbanan tath6, 
VidyH tatvosya chotpattir gnagorbha bhavat tad4. 

89. WuU is Asudha Maya ? 

Paoshkara says *‘It is Maya that changes every 
thing in the world into its own form. This is eternal, 
one, all, pervasive, real, subject of Karma, cause of 
Men’s Samsara from Maya, there are two Muds of 
Srishti, SVnuIa awl Sukshm, 

The Sukshma Srishti comprises the clothing of the 
Atma in Kaladi-tatvas, giving rise to the manisfestation 
of the Higher intellectual Powers. The Sthnla. Srishti 
comprises the visible worlds, and body and senses. 

Mayatyasmajjadvisvam mi^yfttenasamirita. NityekH 
vy&pintvastn rUpa karmasraya sivA SMh^ranicha 
sarvesham sakalkkm munisvar&h. M6y^y& dvividha 
srashdis stbMa stkshmatmiketyapi. Bmk sakti vyan- 
jika shkshmk sthith tatv4tmanatmani, stul6bhuvana 
rdpoua Bar!r%&tmana sthita. 


90 . What are the jive tatvas fioni Maya ? 

Kalft, Vidyft. Eftga, K«la (Time) and NiyaH. 
Kalavidya cha ragascha kMoniyatii'evacha. Panchai- 

tanitatvani mayeydni dvijottamAh. 

91. What IS Kala ? 

Says Paushkara— “For the manifestation of Intelli- 
pnce, it removes the Mala a little and brightens the 
intelligence. This is Kala tatva.” 

MaUn sarvatmanabhitva chaitanya prasaratmanah 

92. What IS Time ? 

Chmtya Agama says : “ From the Maya of illimita- 
ble powers. Time arose. This is Past, Present and 
Putme. This matures 

Anandasakti iftp^ya mayatah kS-lasambhavah. Bhu- 
tahhavya bhavisbyascha tridha rfxpobhavetpnnab. 
Multoimparipakvarttham kfllatatvasya sambhavah. 

93 . What is Vidya ? 

The allowing Text : “ For the enjoyment of Atuut, 
the Vidya tatvam arose from Kali. On the man, made 
agent by Kala, is induced intelligent action by maimiy 
of Vidya tatva,” 

Tatovidya kalatatvAdabhildbogartthamatmanah. Kala- 
yiikarttru bhfitasya bhuddhilaksana karmanah. Alo- 
kane yatkaranam sividyi siva sfl^sane. 

94 . What is Mgam ? 

The text says : “ The man whose mind involved in 
desire is further led into desire. This is done by 
Ragatatva.” 

Pravruttasya pravrnt yarttbamapi ragah iiravarttate. 

95 . What is Niyait ? 

The authority says : What impels man to action is 
Niyati.” 

Nyatischa tatha karma phaleniyamayatyauwh. 

96. What *5 Puruslia tatva ? 

The following is the text: “He who is clothed in 
the Kaladi Panchuka, and who is nnited to Avidyar 
and who is ready to enjoy the Prakriti Bhogya is called, 
Pnrusha.” 

Panchakauchukasumyaktah prakmtim bhoktumud- 
yatah. Avidyfldi samiyuktah pumshah pariklrthithah. 

97. Where did Praknti rise jirom ? 

The Maya which arose in a gross form from Kalft is 
Mulaprakriti and comprises from earth to Gnna. 

Tatdba m&yodhhavam yasmftt kalutas sthnlatAm 
gatam, Gunadiskhiti paryantom tatva jatam yato 
bhavet. 
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MARCH AND APRIL, 1900. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

W® hsvd not boon the first to notice the luppy conjunc* 
tion of the Great Siraratri day and 

The Transvaal War, the Belief of Ladysmith. Anyhow it 
18 matter for sincere congratulation that 
theBrtish Arras were victorious on this day w’hich will 
hereafter be ever memorable. And we repeat our Prayers 
to the Most High to bring about the end of the w’ar and 
plagne and famine as soon as possible. 

**♦ 

More than two years ago, we remarked as follows 
and in doing so referred incidentally 

“ It should be apparent to every one, 
how bat for our established Courts of Law, Hindu Law in 
the hands of the people would have undeigone many 
changes; and how many shifts and contrivances people have 
recourse to, to keep themselves clear of the presumptions 
of our Law Courts. Even the Lsgislature is too slow (per* 
haps justly) to move with the times, and we know what 
^fficulty the llon’ble Mr. Sarikaran l!fair had m carrying a 
mere permissive piece of Legislation through the Council. 
And the Hon’ble Mr. Bashyam Ayyangar’s tiny Bill is still 
hanging fire.” 

But nobody could reasonably complain of the thing being 
rushed through the Legislature, when in &ct it was hang- 
ing for nearly 9 years, and every body whose opinion was 
worth taking had stated his views freely and fully. Of coarse 
there has been difference of views on thu question, as there 
will be upon every blessed point on the face of this earth, 
but when the majority had clearly pronounced upon its 
merits, nobody could cavil at the parsing of the bill. If a 
thing is to be decided by the lujre weight ot intelligence 
and learning alone, the names of fe\.’ such in favour of 
the Bill, Sir T. Muthusami Iyer, Prof. ?. Banganadham 
Mudaliar, £Hr 8, Subramanya Iyer, Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, 
Sir V. Bashyam Iyengar, and Dewan Bahadur S. Srinivasa- 
ragivaehaii and Bewan Bahadur B. Bagunatha Bow and 
tha Mon’Ua Hr. Norton and the llon’ble C. ^jiaiagavachar 
moitdanasufliee. 

AwH itdwilL Jba simple perverrion of sense to even think 
of jweuring such a g^y of learned and trieu men of be- 


traying their trust, Ac,, Ac. Almost every newspaper 
a,th the, single exception of tho Madras Mail, (which 
however originally supported it and never chose to ex- 
plain its change of attitude) ‘ throughout the whole of 
India has warn^ly supported it, and it is strange that 
a few people (m describing whom our able contempo- 
rary, the Indian Social Betormer does not mince bis 
words) should think of starting aiLsgitation too late in thd 
day. Any amount of Paper discussion cannot but be slip- 
shod and desultory, and one had ‘better go through the 
opinions already collected by the Government, and the re- 
port of the speeches which were dehvered at tne-Coundl 
when the bill was finally passed, before he ventures to pour 
out his empty vapourings. Perhaps there would not be so 
much agitation, if the bill iVas really harmful instead of 
being beneficial, and if did not so much tend to the amelio- 
ration of our social conditions in the path of reform and 
progress. 

« 

* « 

We cull the following paras from the letter to tho 
President of the Bombay Corporatiou 
from the flon’ble Mr. Justice Candy, 
I.C.S., Chairman, Provisional Commit- 
tee, for Post Graduate Education. 

“ The advantages especially eccrumg to the Myoore State 
from the location of the University in Bangalore are great* 
Not only would a richly endowed Universitje come inro 
Bangalore at once, but the perpetual flow of future bene- 
fimtions to Bangabre would benefit the State. The pre- 
sence of a University of Research would give a great im- 
pulse not only to the existing educational institutions, bnfe 
also to future chemical and other technical industries in the 
province. Bangalore w'ould become the greatest centrh ia 
India of Scientific thought and r'search and a place of pil- 
grimage to all lovers of science and Wning. It would 
become the home of learned congresses of smentists and 
publishing centre of original contributions to scientifie 
knowledge. 

“ lo secure these advantages special inducements hare 
to be given. It is nj new thing in Europe and America 
that great sacrifices are made by small State or cities to 
secure the advantages of having a University in their midst. 
In Wales several cities hare competed for the honour of 
baviug the University The Londor County Council is 
expected to g^ve A10,000 a year to the Teachinj Umveraity 
of London. The several City Companies are also expected 
to give liberal grants. Manchester, Liverpool, and Bristol 
support thmr University Colleges. The laverpool Corpora- 
tion in 1882 obtained from Parliament powers to raise thirty 
thousand pounds for the College bmldings. The Nottingham 
Corporation has given A70,000, Sbeffidd 22,000, and Cardiff 
jC10,000 for their respective CoU^ bmldiiigs ; and, more*- 
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o^er, they give annual grants that of Sheffield amounting 
to aa much as towards a Budget of i:i5,000. Th* 

Edinburgh University was originally started by the Town 
Corporation. Zurich made heavy sacrifices to get the Fede* 
ral Polytechnic in its niid<'t The Bund permitte 1 if ^ loca- 
tion in that City only if the City provided a worthy habit- 
ation. The amount of local contribution may be infened 
f'vim the fact that the Physical Institute of Dr. Weber 
alone had cost over i:70,000 The Swiss Universities are 
*11 maintained by the Cantons, some of which, like Basel 
and Geneva, are mere small cities, and yet do everything to 
make thmr U nil ersity attractii e to students f lom all parts of 
the world Bornts ahine in recent yeai'* has spent about 
ten million francs on reconstructing In^ititutes and Labo- 
ratone*'. The Municipality of Pans mamtains institutions 
like the Ecolede Plivsique et Clninie, and it appears to have 
endowed moio than one chair at the Soibonne. The Ville 
oe Lyons contnbuh's annually a moieti of the extraordinary 
budget of the Univei'sity, establishes busin(“«s and in.-'kes 
grants for apparatus besides defiajing tw o-tlurds of the 
cost of buildings which has aht-ady exceeded half a crore in 
Indian money, Brussels and A m sterdam mamtui n V niver.s.lies 
towards which they respectfully contribute annually .£5,000, 
«nd jCI 8,000, the total cost being ^15,000 and ^30,000. 
In America several of the States, like Michigan, maintain 
their own Universities, and though the Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Mechanical Arts wore originally designed to be 
nuuntained out of the Congressional grants of lands and 
cash annual contributions, yet the individual States in the 
aggregate add every year i80,000 to the £ 140,000 spent by 
the Congress," 

If such encouragement and inducements are essential in 
■Kgard to the Language and literature of modern Europe, 
wil L w ’'at face can it be said that the Vernacular Languages 
ahould progress and be maintained by the purely ‘ learning 
for learning sake’ spirit. 

* 

♦ * 

We elsewhere reproduce the excellent speech of the pre- 
.sent gifted Viceroy (jf India, dehiercd 
fmhn* movements of at the annual meeting of the A-iatic 
Society of Bengal. Xo doubt the Gov- 
ernment IS to be thanked for the little they have done till 
now and we will be all owing an rnfailng debt of gratitude 
to Lord Curaon if ho will carry out his own promjitings of 
the true '>pirit of Art, during his stay in India 

* 

« » 

Professor Ladd brought his long series of lectures to 
a close last month, and bis lectures 

Professor Ladd and marked a clear advance on those of 
hK let tni e Burr,. w s and Prof. I airbaim. Those 

latter however learned were sectarian^ and the narrowness 
of lectaran spirit was clearly marked in their lectures. 


Prof Lidd was so far free from this limitation of spirit 
and though he spoke as a Christian, it was about views of 
God and man which any reasonable man can receive and eonsi- 
ierin perfect calmness of spirit and reason We hope to 
present a full review of the sub]ect handled by our able 
Professor at such vast length erelong, and in the meanwhile 
we'ofEer him oui warmest thanks for his having taken the 
trouble to come over to this country on a purely philan- 
thropic mission. 


SRI PARVATAM 


“ ‘ Oh Yfs, when 1 reach the Alps’, he hath said to 
me, ‘ J always pray'. He would betake himself to some 
quiet comer, among that grand scenery, and fall on his 
knees. He was praising God in the work of His citation, 
the Alps, and bowed in simple praise of it.” 

This Is what IS reported of the saintly Buskin, and the 
noble f fling given expression to above, clearly explains 
the wide spread system o+ worship obtaining among the 
Hindus We refer of course to the system of settingup 
places ot w orsbip to the Most High on the highest mount- 
ain Peaks and most magnificent hills. And the more 
inaccessible and difficult of reach these hills are, the more 
sacred do they become in the eyes of the people. And 
there can be no possible doubt that some of these pil- 
grimages call forth no small amount of endurance and toil 
and patience, and expense, which the people will never 
show, unless they were animated by an equal amount of 
fervid piety. And there can be no doubt whatever also 
about the elevating infiuence of Xature in her grandest and 
magnificent aspects. The sense of elevation and freedom, 
purity and beaut j, awe and reverence, one feels when 
one ’•eaches one of these mountains tops must be felt and 
not told, and yet writers have bolden forth about the 
marvels of a sunset or sundawn on Mount Blanc 
or on the Hi.iulayas, and one cannot but cry out at such 
sights from his heait of hearts. 

“IfirQQu ^t-Qa * 

ux^^uj, ijrQe3rurei'?s,TfSr Oa/«wap#^0f>aj 
umsuj^^ 

^0«U0LL(g»r(J^.” 

In fact the Siva Linga is nothing but the hill top m its 
origin, and the custom of worshipping God on mountain 
tops was current among the Jews and Romans. And to 

* A fiiend of ours mentioned to ns how the pictc’w at Tim- 
vannamalai with the setting ; ”1, and the flaming hill t'Tp, end 
mynad lights, called to him at once these lines. have a 

different ex[>lan.ition of the tuple light. 
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Moses, God appeared a3 fire and light on mountain tops, 
accompanied vrith thunder and clouds and lightning, the 
true picture of Siva, as GiAaa and KapariUn And the 
lughest peaks m India had from the beginning been dedicat- 
ed to the worship ot Siva and Parvati, on Himavat on 
the Vindhya, o" the Western Ghats, on the Central 
Ranges, on the Eastern Ghats and on MainftVa, <fcc. Of 
these, the most sacred, of course, is Kaila 9 a, and when we 
find that even St. Appar did not succeed in finding this 
Mountain Aboiie on earth, we will be correct in stating that 
this Mount Kailaca does not represent any matenal plane, 
bat certainly means the Highest Summit of Man’s spintual 
moral and intellectual elevation, reaching which, after leav- 
ing Ins sense of his own greatnesr«(Ahankara), he will surely 
unite m that Abode ot Eternal Peace and Beauty and Bliss 
But mortals identify this Supreme Abode with this' and 
that Mountain Peak in particular, with Mainaka in Ceylon, 
with the Rock at Tncliy, with the Hill of Kalaliasti, with 
Sn Parvatara, with Himavat, &c., and there is a purpose m 
view. Man cannot reach up to the Highest Ideal all at 
once. He must climb and be mide to understand jy slow' 
degrees, mark each as the highe^st and then ascend higher, 
and higher, not condemning what he had already reached 
but always looking up higher and higher, until he may hrve 
reached the highest of these hills. 

Of these hill-shnnes, none is more sacred than the hill 
ealled Sn Saila and Sn Parvata, Sri Malhkarjnna, and 
Mahanandi, &c. Its importance may be guessed from its 
appellation itself “ Parvata ” *' The Mountain.'* It is so 
called by its pre-eminence, whereas all other hills are dis- 
tinguished by peculiar name^ And for one thing, this 
hill is much more difficult of approach and presents a much 
grander scenery than those below' in the south And the 
people and princes of ages gone bv, have expended their 
wealth and labour in building and beautifying thu Ho’y 
Shrme, though their degenerate deseend.xnts simply sit with 
folded hands and see the disintegration of this noble 
edifice. 

To southerners generally, a temple is sacred, if it had 
been visited by the fcJaiva haints or Alv.xrs ; and Sn Sailam 
has been visited by all the tliree Saints Appar, Siinbhandar 
and Sundarar, and their leparatc ITymns appear in the 
Devara Ojlleotions ; and the place is called Sn Paruppatam, 
Tamil rendenng of Sn Parvatara, and the hill is locally 
known by this name more than by the name of Sn Sailam 
or Mallikarjunam. 

Now to describe briefly our journey to the place. From 
Madras, we reach Nandyal, by the M. R. and S. M. R lines, 
and from Nandyal, we go by cart to Atmakur, a distance 

28 miles. The road is wretchedly bad for the greater 
part, and does not reflect much credit on the Board in 
charge of it. In fact, cart men avoided the High Road for 


nearly 10 miles and preferied to go by the country roads, 
Atmakur is a small town and is tho seat of the Deputy 
Tahsildar and Police Inspector and an L. F. Hospital. 
From here to the foot of the Hill (Nagaluti) is a distance 
ot 12 miles. This road, uoo, except for a few miles, is of the 
worst description. The situation of Nagaluti is very 
pleasant surrounded by shady groves, in which thereris a 
nice and cool spring, the water flowing into a small tub 
from the mouth ci a bull. There is here a small Tempfe 
dedicated to Siva and Verabadraswami. From Nagalijti 
we commence the ascent, and it is a steep one for over 2 or 
3 miles The chief difficulty of the ascent is due 
to the flight of steps that have been constructed over this 
distance. After w’e have gone up two or three hills, the 
load IS not bad and it is slightlj' up and down and as we 
reach Peddaeheruvu, we gPt into a big plateau, a valley 
surrounded on all sides by the hills. Peddaeheruvu is our 
halt for the day and it.s distance is reported to be about 16 
miles. There is a fine tank here and it is edged with tall 
gro.vmg bamboos,' which gives it a most picturesqus appear- 
ance. In the tank itself beautiful white lotuses and 
water lilies and tall cuscus grasses grow, and the water 
actually tastes sweet with the smell of the cuscus grass. 
Early next morning we resumed our journey, and after some 
distance, the way was rough but not difficult, having to go 
over several small hills ; and neanng Beemani Nollum, we 
descend into a deep ravine which cuts off SH Parvata 
proper from the surrounding hills. And both the descent 
into this ravine and the ascent from it are both difficult, 
but not so bad as it was reported to be. The view from 
above into the ravine, and far below is very grand. The 
ravine cuts through these rocks to a considerable depth, afid 
the cut sides look more like fort walls, so steep and straight 
and brown they are The bed of the Ravine is one sjaty 
bed, there are no loose stones or sand From the bcttoui of 
the Ravine at thr spot, called Bhimaiu KoUum, commences 
tho ascent of Sn Parvata or Mount Kailas ; and as we go 
up, Tista after Vista of hills and ranges of hills present 
themselves before us, the distant peaks and the hue of 
trees on them become sibhoutted like our Temple Vimanas 
and the row of Kalasams on them. One view specially 
seemed a remarkable likeness of the S'va-Linga, witi^ the 
pedestal. It stood between tw'o ravines, the highest ;Peak 
and another small one forming Siva and Parrati, and the 
Pedestal was a table like rock in front Our artist has 
taken a view of this berutifol picture and has named it Siva- 
Parvati, and it is not unlikely that similar views had g^ren 
rise to the symbol of the Siva Linga itself. We ascend 
higher and higher, and our toil and trouble seems to burden 
us, till at last we have reached the Top, where is situated 
what IS aptly called the Kailasa Vakkili, the “gate to 
Heayen ” As the weaned traveller feels the refreshing 
breez^, under the cod shade of this tower, the feeling of 
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rest and pleasure one ’leels is simply thnlling. Indeed, in 
this world, at least half the pleasure we feel will be lost 
to us if it is not that in seeking and securing this, it entaiL 
any amount of pain and trouble. From the gate of Kailas, 
we travel over more or less level ground slightly falling, 
till we reach the Temple, of which we catch a glimpse from 
some distance and which is situated in a dip of Mount 
Kailas. Mount Kailas is surrounded on all sides by deep 
ravines, and by the Kistna, so that on any side, it is steep 
and inaccessible, the ravine at Bhimani Kollum joining 
the Kistna below. Its situation is also central, and any way 
jou have to go 30 or 40 miles to reach the low country. 

The temple proper is surrounded by castellated walls, 
longest sides being 1500 feet each, and the shortest being 
nearly 1000 feet each and the height is 21 feet and 
thickness 4 feet. Nearly the whole outer face of these 
walls (fancy such a dimension of 5000 X 21 ieetj is fully 
sculptured with the figures of ammals and men and Glods. 
There are hunting pictures of all kinds, there are horses 
and elephants in every pose, Puranic representations of 
episodes, Bishis doing tapas in all hnds of postures ; 
and there are animals and reptiles in every grotecque form, 
athletes, wrestling with each other, &c.* These pictures 
show that the race of men who cut them were a warlike 
and manly race. There are three towers, one of which is 
the highest, and will compare favourably with the highest 
in Southern India. 

Passing within, the whole space is intersected into 3 
squares, one below the other and the sides are filled with 
innumerable mantapams and shrines, the shrines mostly 
without any images and in the worst of repairs. There 
are large number of wells with small towers or domes 
above, the only source of supply to all the pilgrinm who 
resort to the place. Some one or two of the tanks were 
idtogetiier dry and filled up more or less. 

The central shrine is that of Mallikesliwara and is the 
most costly structure. The principal Yimanam is covered 
from top to bottom with plated gold, unlike any other 
Temple in Southern India, and all the images of Nandis and 
Dakshanamurti placed over the terrace in the mantapam 
fronting the Vimana are also similarly covered with gold. 
It is reported that of old these images contained inside un- 
told wc^th, and the HohiUas who once plundered the whole 
Temple have left their marks in the mutilated condition of 
most of these images. The style of the principal structures 
is qiute-dissimilar to those in Southern India, the Chola and 
i^ndyan styles, but there is remarkable resemblance between 
these and the shore temnle at Mahamalaipuram (corrupt- 
ed into Mahabalipnram) and the traditions in connection 

• There is one jrfctnw In which two men hold each other by thrir 
legs, stretched at foil length, and withal makiD(; a regular ball 
We have witnessed many an Indian and Bnropeaii circus perfor* 
mauce, but never saw any eoch pose, before. 


with the latter Temple show that priests from Sn Saii««t 
were brought to the Mahamalaipuram Pagoda, whidh ia 
itself proves the great antiquity of Sri Sailam Temple. The 
structure is clearly Chalukyan, and theConjeevaram Pagoda^ 
and the seven Pagodas were also constructed by the Rulers 
of the Chalukyan Dynasty when they held sway over those 
parts. The rock cut Temple .at Ellora, also called Mount 
Kailasa, was also their work, and it speaks volumes for the 
great religious zeal and piety of these noble sovereigns 
who adorned this ancient line of Kings, and'yet to-day the 
student of South Indian History knows hardly any thing 
about them. 

The Temple of Sri Farvati is a very small one at present, 
but it is reported that the original image was stolen ojr mu- 
tilated and Its place has also been changed. The Pniimpal 
Amman Shrine is occupied by a Goddess called Brahmaramba, 
m whose name a big feast is held in the month of Ohaitm 
when bloody sacrifices are also offered. This is clearly an 
image of Kali, and this shrine stands apart and is shut up 
after sometime in the night, even when other shrines are 
open. Evidently the image was set up sometime after the 
Temple came into the hands of the Puslipagiri Mutt Per- 
haps the image which was outside the Temple was set up in 
the place of Sri Parvati w hen the image of the latter waa 
lost. Anyhow the worship of this Brahmararaba is not to be 
be confounded with the principal worship of the shnne 
itself. 

The Temple tree is a fig tree, and it must be a very 
ancient one. It towers far above the tallest tower, and at 
its base, it measures more than 55 feet. Under its shade are 
seated Sanyasins and Yogis, and a good picture of this was 
photographed by our artists. The tree on the right 
side of the principal picture is the fig tree w^e have men- 
tioned above. Such an old tree w'e have never seen any- 
where else. 

There is one liberty allowed in this Temple and other 
Temples in this District, namely the right of free worship 
allow'ed to eve’'y caste Hindu, a right which we dare say 
were obtaining at onetime everywhere in the South, as 
they are still to-day in the north. And we had the satis- 
faction of worshipping God with our ow n hands and at 
our own leisure and our abbisheka and arcliana were per- 
formed with the accompaniment of Devara and Tiruvachaka 
Hymns, One has necessarily to attain to that calm and 
resigned and reveient attitude of mind and body, forget- 
ting all self, which is necessary in a worship of this kmd, 
before one can expect to feel any soul elevation. 

A visit to the Kistna which cuts through the Nalla 
Malais at this point and a bath in it are held very 
sacred ; and this is a pretty stiff job. It is one steep journey, 
down and down you go, till at the vt,.; bottom Ues the 
perfectly blue and placid waters of Batala Gangs or Nil- 
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Qaoga. The scene he.eabout8 can only be matched by the 
Nerbudda at the marble rocks. Our artist has 2 or 
3 vievrs of the bathing ghat and the winding river. The 
distance between Feddacheru and Mount Kailas is about 
15 miles and from Mount Kailas to Fatala Qanga (Kistna) 
is about 5 miles 

For the greater part, the hills are covered with bamboos 
and various valuable forest trees, but at the time we went, 
owing to the draught and other causes the trees were more 
OT less bare and the bamboos presented a withered appearance. 
The forest produce are all enjoyed by the Chenehus, the 
native inhabitants of these j'ungles anc^ hills. On the 
route to Sri ^lam, these Chenthus occupy three settle 
ments, called Gudems, one near Nagaluti, one near Pedda- 
cheruvu, one near Sn Sailam. They levy iromithe pilgrims 
a kind ot poU tax at these different points, at one anna 
per h^ ; and this is said to be in consideration of their 
protecting the property and person ot the pilgnms in these 
wild regions, and the Police Inspector himself told us 
that they are so far remarkable for their honesty. These* 
hill men do not differ much from other natives of the low 
country, but they almost are naked except in the piece 
cloth (langoti) which they wear. One big cloth besides they 
wear with which they cover their upper part of the body 
or lay it losely over their shoulders. They have a peculiar 
way of tying their hair, in the style known as KonUm Mudi- 
c7t«, and which kind of dressing may be also perceived m 
some of the ancient Sculptures in Madura and elsewhere. 
By no means are these savages or aborigines, but they must 
certainly have belonged to a veiy ancient and civilized race, 
but from the circumstance of having been confined to a 
residence in these hills, had gradually degenerated more or 
less. The females are better dressed and they could not be 
very much distinguished from the people of the plains. As 
residents of Kunnji, the marriage which usually obtains is 
what may be called the Gandarva form. As a Chcnchu 
put it, boys and girls roam about and get acquainted with 
each other, end choose for themselves, and after a time, the 
murri^e is published by the inviting and feeding of a few 
guests ; just in the same ray as we read of in Kurinjipattu. 
Of course the environments favour them so much, and the 
people are so few, and the liberty of movement is so great 
that you cannot but expect such kind of marriages in such 
a comiuu'iity. Of course our po«ts and lawyers put it as 
though such and such a kind of marriage is required for 
such a kind of land (Tkinai fSSm) and cur friend Mr. T. 
V'erabadra Mudaliar wonders why our poets should of neces- 
sity people with prostitutes and dancing girls. 

Of course there is no necessity, but as in their view 
‘ (Marutham) the land covered with paddy fields 
represented the seat of werdth and luxury, civilized ac- 
tiri^, and prostitution clearly follows in their wake, the 
poets always laydown as a law that whenever ‘civilized 


towns’ are spoken of, prostitution should also be maintained. 
In a sense this rule appears rigid, but ample scope is given 
when th<y usually speak of ‘ SS^uajstsiiJ 

An account of the tnp cannot be complete without a sperdal 
descript' jn of the famous spring and Temple at Mahanadi ; 
and usually all pilgrims to Sn Sailam pass through Mafaa- 
nadi on their return. It is about 9 miles from Nandyal 
and the Temple is situated at the foot of the same range. 
Our artist has also photographed the beautiful Temple with 
the whole Tank. The chief interest lies in the Tank, which 
is a perennial spring, and there are two big outlets which 
carry off with great force the ever bubbling water. 
water is shghtly tepid, and it is of remarkable purity and 
clearness. Light is refracted as in a perfect ciystal, and 
you could see all the colours of the rainbow on the bottom 
of the tank. The depth is about 5 feet all round, and once 
you get into it, you are reluctant to get out of it. Tou 
can see a pm at the bottom clearly and however you may 
dirty the water, it becomes dear in no time. There is not a 
speck of dirt in the water or at the bottom, and any 
leaves or other matter that may fall into it are all lifted np 
and carried out. Visitors marvel generally failing to 
account for the clearness and pellucid character of the 
water, but if one places his eye in level with the surface 
of the water, he would easily perceive that all over the 
tank, there are streaks rising above the water, as in a tumb- 
ler of soda water, and this cannot be anything else than 
compressed air arising out with the ivater. B’gger bubbles 
can also be perceived here and there. The force of the 
spring and this compressed air both combine together to 
lift up all dire and rubbish, and they are carried outride 
by means of the flowing outlets. The waters runmng from 
this spring serve to keep hundreds of acres under perma- 
nent cultivation and here in fact may be seen an instance 
of what our poets are fond of ddineatfng, the com- 
mingling of forest and hill and country scenery, of 
what is called 0imu)usmut, of Kwiiyi, and JlvUai and 
Marutham all m one place, and the scenery about 
this place is accordingly very enchanting. "We wish 
our Magazine could reproduce the beautiful views taken 
by our artist; but this is clearly impossible. But our 
artist who has advertised his views in 'our pages elsewhere 
has been good enough to consent to sell to bona fide sub- 
scribers of this j'oornal at half the advertised rates. Thetfg 
will nu&e splendid pictures, and decorations for halls- and 
study-rooms, instead of the prints of rubbish which we see 
are usually found. 

A pUgrm, 
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THE PROBLEM OP ETIL.— No I 

“ There is aome soul of goodness in things cril, 
"Would men observmgly disti^it out ” 

Shalcespeare, Eenry V, Act 4, Scene x. 

Eijil! What it is’ It has been the task of every 
rehgion in the world to find a solution for it. As 
sifch it is a vast problem. Por ages, man has attempt- 
ed to solve it and yet to-day can any of us say that 
it *has been 'finally determined? Consider any of the 
three planes on which human activities have play^ 
the matenal, the moral, and the mental, and could any 
single fact theieon be selected and pronounced as 
positively and ab-solutely eiil’ No. Any fact which the 
world usually puts down as evil will be found to be not 
absolutely so, but as in relation or m difference from what 
it calls ‘ good’. ‘Evil" then is a relative term. Nor is there 
absolute ‘ good’ in this world What relatne evil there is, if 
resolved into its ultimate significance, will be found to tbe 
paling the way to good. AVhat is known as pain for 
example, is considered evil, and what individuaU take for 
pleasure (as it may appear to themselves) is considereu as 
good. But really, vrhen radically examined, they are not 
as supposed for the time being ; for in pain, pleasure may be 
detected, and in pleasure pain is enciente. 

A poet says:— 

. “ Thy pleasure is the promise of thy pain. 

She (misfortune) makes a scourge of past prosperity.” 

2. Whatever then be the human standard of evil, 
it has its existence but it is relative. When had this an 
origin ? many people question. The Christians for example 
Ipve it an origin. When Eve tempted Adam, and Adam 
disobeyed God, they say that evil began. But it is a pbilo- 
Bophical necessity that ese nihil nihl /i/? Then Eve must 
have been tempted by the Serpent, a-id the Serpent, 
by whom? This is infinite regress Hence no origin. 
Scientists who are deft in handhng questions of conserva- 
tion of energy and transmutation of forces will sooner 
admit Aryan Philosophy stepping forw'ard with its scheme 
of Earma, and declare that nothing has an origin. And there- 
ioreEvil has none. The Earma-doctnneistbe basis of Eastern 
Philosophy on whiebhingesthe question of the socalled ongin 
of evil Earma then, or those acts of an evil type, say, which 
produce effects unpleasant, being thus the eternally 
recedingchaiuof causes, there is nothing of an ongin foi 
*evil’. An iutermmable chain, the links of which indicate 
the individualized groups of several karmas, is Earma. Evil 
then according to the iryas did not have any commencv- 
ment as it had for Christians, in the days of the patn- 
arohalAdam. Earma or acts connect a subject with an 
object ; and these are, respectively, spirit and matter, the 
two eternal bases for all Indian Philosophers. Earma is 


the product of the union of these two Pnnoiples called 
Purusha and Prakriti Pure spirit , with its inherently 
charactenstie knowledge and bliss, * is m union with matter, 
and Karma is manifested on the grohs plane , and on this 
plane of opposites arises the inquiry as to what is ‘evil’ 
This being so, emancipation or disjunction of spirit from 
matter is the death-knell 'o what is known as evil. That 
indicates the future spintiral estate to whicRwe are all heirs, 
a state which our Saints, viz , ilvars, and Acharyas tell us 
u one of fearless security, imperturbable serenity and infinite 
blessedness. 

3 The notion of evil largely depends on w hat view is 
taken of th6 world pn se, and in its contrast with thespmt- 
state. In the world itself, there arc two ways of viewing 
thing^s, beahtifully expressed by a Mabomeilan Saint, 
Jelaludin, in bis work ‘Mesnevi’. (Jelaludin who is the 
founder of what is called the Older of the Dancing Dervish- 
es or ol the ecstatic Bhakii-sehool). 

“ If thon examine things with hell-fire m thy heart, 

“ How eanst thou see the good from bad apart ; 

“ Seek by degrees to drow n that fire in Heavenly Light 
“ So shalt thou, sinner ! soon thy weakness change for 

might.” 

PiUai Lokacharyar, a cehbate Saint who flounshed 800 
years ago in Srirangam, proves in his great work, Sri Vachana 
Bhushana,* that the evil that w e see is in ourselves. To 
rise to this high platform of viewing things generally re- 
quires many years of spmtual training indeed. A parallel 
passage occurs in Snmat Bhagavat 11th Skandba, viz., 
“ gmadoshordtmi-do'Jm (h)" &c. 

To matter is attributed what the world calls evil ; 
or as it IS called ^''inahiti-aauimgaja'' in Sanskrit. Fraknti 
is matter as said above, and it is said to have three disposi- 
tions, called Satva, Rajas and Tamas, inferred from the 
kaimas or acts of men. Whichever of these humours pre- 
dominates in man’s nature impelled by the complicate law 
of kaima, present and past, that is severally distinguished 
ns good, mixec’ or evil. These interact with the soul in 
presenting to its view either clear or blurred images of objects 
pleasurable orpainful. The eternal whirl of matter in conjunc- 
tion with the soul, you might imagine to be that of a w'heel, 
with three spokes representing the three quahties of matter 
above-named, acting as the centripetal impulses of tan'tdra, 
hut from which, the spint, when the time arrives, may be 
imagined to fly off in % tangential hne drawn by a centrifugal 
force inlierent in the spint. Till then, the relative cons- 
ciousnesses of good I and evil persists according as the 
humours are unpermost, and the soul inclines for the time 
being, to one or ei^er of them. 

* jTuma and $nanda, 

JJe hath an eVll mind who of hu mine thinks. 

(y tmQumjpi (SeaiusQA'’ ' 
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6. I would now attempt to 'show that even while revol- 
ving in this wheel, our views can still somewhat w^idento 
a better comprehension of the meaning of evil, and its 
salutaty effect on life. Evil is in our own hearts, Sages 
say. Many other great thinkers of the modern times also 
state such an opinion. They say, ‘detect it in your own 
will ’ According to Johnson, “»the depravation of human 
will was followed by a disorder of the harmony of nature , 
and by that Providence which often places antidotes in the 
neighbourhooW of poisons, vice was checked by misery lest 
it should swell to universal and unlimited dominion. We 
can discover that where there is universal ^innocence, there 
will probably jpe universal hapfiiiRiss ; for, w'hy should afflic- 
tions be permitted to infest beings who are not in danger 
of corruptions from blessings and where there fe no use of 
terror nor cause for punishment But in a world like ours, 
where our senses assault us, our heai*ts betray us, we should 
pass on from crime to crime, heedless and remorseless, if 
misery did not stand in our way and our ow n pains admoni',h 
ns of our foUy. Almost ^11 the moral good which is left 
among us is the apparent effect of physical Evir.,” Johnson 
further tells uss 

‘Goodness is divided by the Divines into soberness, 
righteousness, and godliness. Sobriety or temperance lo 
nothing but the forbearance of pleasure, and if pleasure was 
not followed by pain, who would forbear it’ llighteou>- 
ness consists of justice and charity ; we are incited to the 
belief of misery by the consciousness that we have the same 
nature with the sufferer; that wo are in danger af the same 
distress add may sometimes implore the same assistance. 
The Other Life is the future, and the Supreme Being is in- 
■risible. None would have recourse to an Invisible Power 
but that all their objects liad deluded their hopes. Season 
has no ai^thority over us but by its power to warn us against 
evil.* Again he tells us : 

‘ That misery does not make all men virtuous, experience 
too clearly informs us . but it is no less certain that of what 
virtue there is, misery produces by far the greater part. 
Physical evil may therefore be endured with patience since it 
is the cause of moral goou, and patience is itself one virtue 
by which we are prepared for that in which evil shall be no 
more. The unequal distribution of good and evO, the suffe- 
rings of virtue and the enjoyments of lice had loi^ busied 
and perplexed the understanding. It cannot be ^liscovered 
■why a lining, to' whom all things are possible, should leave 
moral agents exposed to accidental happmess and misery ; 
why-a child often languishes under diseases whicn are derived 
from a parent, and a parent suffers yet keener anguish by 
therebelhoas ingratitude of a child, why the tenderest 
affection is often abused by the neglect of indifference or 
the insults of brutality, and why vice has external advantages 
put into her power while virtue is compiled to renounce. 


These phenomena are eenridered as blemishes upon the 
moral system. Here is all confusion and deformity. Goon 
and svTi. seem to be distributed by design, not by chance* 
Seligpon 18 not founded on Besson alone, but Faith. Here 
all is order, harmony and beauty. Vice itself is .^nly adeep 
shadow' chat ^ves strength and elegance to other figures 
in the moral picture. Happiness does indeed in some degree 
depend upon externals, hut even external advantages are 
the appendages of virtue.” 

6. Why is good and evil designedly distributed, not 
realised’ Because the confined view bounded on either 
side of our one life with birth and death, introduces the 
difficulty of not being able to see the working of justice. 
Th'.'re are always two sides to a picture. The events of 
one life, if judged by themselves, — positing that there are 
no pre-existences or post-existences—, baffle both the 
Chiistians and the Materialists to grasp the meaning of 
‘evil’ Not so with the Aryas, who posit a continuous 
stream of life till eternity, which thus affords a large view 
by which no cause can exist for sorrowing over aay simple 
event; a view' by which things must appear as rehtwe^ 
good or had, a view' also recognirin^ the conflicting standards 
by which society judges men and events. What then is 
that justice that justifies the rdative evil, it may be asked ? 
■The justice is that it is a providential means toa benevfflent 
end The difficulty of the apparent conflict of the contra- 
ries, as evidencing discord m ihe place of harmony, vanishes 
in the recognition of the great Kosmie Law which manifests 
itself as vanety from unity. This is a necessary condition 
of manifestation This Law works in cycles, and it is no 
other than that of the Sanskrit Philosophers, called the 
Uja-vriUha-nydya, (or the la'" of seed and its tree). From 
a homogeneous substance proceeds heterogeneity,— the tree 
from the seed for example: and this heterogeneity by the 
same Law cf cycles, returns again into the seed. TJnless 
manifestation meant this exhibition of variety, there would 
be no manifestation as we find this world to be. The not 
seeing discord however in the world-working consists in 
looking upon all manifestation as a harmonious whole, a 
variety m umty. If one were able to review past livesj and 
find reasons therein for his [wesent sufferings, what goes by 
tbe designation of nrm would find a fa* -different metuung 
than if things and events were eonrideted eril psrss, «« 
disjointed from one another of the connected series -of lives. 
It ’s only under such an expanded view can the conception 
of an origin of avix, — ..ucha conception involving the invest- 
ing Providence wntb a capricious will—appear impossible. 
It would be difficult for Christians to convert Hindu 
which are hereditarily saturated with the far-reaching 
conceptions of tne ever-working hamuif its working in qrdic 
periods, affording a very much more scientific explanation of 
evil than having to impute it to an arhitraiy wiD, having 
an origm- 
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7. I must not be understood ’as advocating ‘karma’ as 
the all-sufficient explanation for all the riddles of life. That 
>vould again be Bijddhistic. In addition to Karma we re- 
quire an Intelligent Governor, to keep account of kutma as 
kaima is inert and insentient ,• But as my subject is 
BViiS, I must drop the discussion b| this doctrine iihich 
separates the Vedantists from the Buddhists. 

ALKONDAVILLl Q, 



KAMPANOLOGT I. 

1. tupsds:" toscome up to,” as in pi-ih tLfijpith jjp 
^ aiu^u) «v6io<«v@irethongh tliey have come to the 
■water’s edge yet they see no way to reach the water 
(Pftla Eadiinana2). 

2. w(g/*«>=“to remain,” “to enter upon,’ as in 

(Pflla-Nagara 98) ; went and 

remained (Tiruavatara 207} ; 4 iflA=“the house in 
which you remain permanently’ (The Kural). 

3. The pailiiciple in 4 occurs more than a hundred 
times in the Ramayanam. In every instance it implies 
an act that is past or concomitant, but never a purpose, 

4. to end,’j both traus. and intrans. 
And ( 1 / 1 ^^— that it may finish, and (y>,)Dyra^u.s=eveii to 
finishing iL> 

These remarks will enable us to find out what 
Eampan means by his 

^m*Qupjpiiuir u<tp'it-s)>p'^(S?Q 
^asfQppp^ L/«9«ar 

jiiiapiup)ifi(^p^ wpfii 
ta^eaQsiippp jSinru>«ei 

It means as follows .* — 

As the (proverbial) cat approached the sea of milk 
and remained (there) greedily licking it in oi’derto 
exhaust'* it, so I have greedily come to (the task of) 
reciting Raman’s history (with the intention of exiianst* 
ing the subject). 

.5. As ^mfupjS is a uiplSu^uAt by its position, (that 
is, squinting construction) it is taken up in both thi 
members of the sentence. 

The words for (yppoi^ are introduced into the 
second member of the sentence in order to balance it 
with the first. 

Such, I humbly believe, to be the true explanation 
of the stanza. And I earnestly trust that kampan will 


no longer be accused of solecism in the use of the pit 
participle, or that this supposed solecism adduced as a 
proof of his being a modern author. 

7. I know of no author, ancient or modern, who 
uses the pit participle to express a purpose ()i course, I 
take no account of the Silapptikaram or Mr. Sundram- 
pillai. Mr. Sundrampillai, however, it must be said 
to his credit, expressed m a private letter to me his 
intention to correct his Manonmaniam in this respect 
in the second edition of that work, which he said he 
was about to bring out. As to the age of the Silap- 
patikarain its genuineness and authenticity, there re- 
mains a great deal to be said. 

KAMPANOLOGY II. 

1. Under the word c 5 Ji>is», Winslow quotes the 
phrase ^ppunr^QsQifiuueug and translates it ‘ as those 
who cull the plucked betel nuts ” @ iiei er means 
“ to cull’’ in the mere sense of selecting. Il means “ to 
break” : an act which may be done by first making a 
selection of what you want to break. The root is 

“ to lessen” from which proceed the other meanings 
“ break,” “ beat” “ gather,’" &c. In the following 
passage it certainly means to select and break. 

»pfiQiu@t(^(6(B<!siru wser 
141). 

It also means to husk paddy as in. 

Q4ii^7^s^&irilu»euQi^iiQgp(gjiteuii 

aisff^iusQi«i,u gin 42) 

It sometimes stands for (pierce) for the sake 

of rhyme. 

2. On referring to the word u-ffg, I find Winslow 
marks it as a Sanscrit word and assigns to it the mean- 
ings; (1) syrup, i2) sugar, (3) portion, (i) a lunar 
mansion, (5) arm, (6) groom, (7)arecanut, and (8) alms. 

Of these 8 meanings, the 5th is the same as the S. 
bftha, an arm. (\7i.is. 3rd Ed. p. 625). The 8rd, 4tb, 
6th and 8th are derived from that of the S. bhflga, 
apart(ib, p. 636j. The Ist and the 2nd are pernaps 
derived from the S. pftka, cooking (ib, p. 539) I am un- 
able to discover the 7th meaning, viz., arecanut, in the 
Sauscnt Dictionary. But I trust some of the readers of 
this article who are conversant with Sanscrit will be 
good enough to explain it. 
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ijir(^, though of tivquent occurrence in the sense of 
treacle, can mean so, only by a figure of speech deriv- 
ed from the sense of “ cooking.” And it may have 
come to mean “ arecanut” by a farther figure Or is it 
a contraction of utsq ? If so whence do we get 
uii(S itsell '' it looks as if it has been derived from 
the Singhalese qa*, which, by its very form, appears 
to be older than pfiga, the root of Mhich is given as 
pu to cleanse (ib p. 566). Compare and 

QnS, and Q‘Sir(B, t.a/<»s and and Q^tteefl, 

pmijoBi and and the like. 

3. I do not remember if I have seen uir^^ used for 
arecanut. And I suspect it does not nif^an so in, 

Qbpu T(S)(Si *111^1 jtJ&TQBuQgauB 

Qpp!Sea7ff(ffi9ipfiii(jfiar;^eS0 

(uiteo, 29 ) 

Especially as it stands between ($ 0 ^ and 

4. The act of Qur^fi/ieo takes place after paddy or 

rice has been subjected to or in order to 

eject the e-ufi (chaff) or ^aJS (bran) and to retain the 
more valuable part. Hence it means separation for 
retention or rejection 

In [uaeo <f«j 56) it stands for rejec- 
tion. In 9(1.9 ipT, 14, we have the word 

standing for (I ) retaining (the order of march', f2i 
acquiring sorrows, (3) ejecting, and (I) bringing out. 

In Sjt italic JIfth 16, it means (1) to separate 

(gold and pearls from other things) in the Ist and 2nd 
lines, and (2) to spread (i.e,, beauty oi harmony) in 
the third line. 

0 . In the phrase i^ipuirQ OsTi^uumuir^ seems 
to me to mAaii the portion of rice which 1 $ taken out 
from the granary for the day'o use and which is sub- 
jected to ^pp^ before cooking. Compa'’e anuiunsti 
in Wins «. h. 

6. Then 0 /pjp jufforiSajo- would mean the fiisher- 

meti’s little daughtei'S who hare not yet learnt how 
much rice is taken into the by those who do the 
work of 

7. Qtrm then has its own primary meaning of 
*• taking.” And 0«mQ«^«5sthe method of taking. 

8. The rest of the stanza shows that the gills fill 
their winnowing fans to the brim which neces- 
sarily makes them scatter the pearls in their attempt 

at 


9. The usual meaning assigned to Qsrifippsi in 
this connection is to give pearls in exchange !br 
betel nuts If this meaning can be supported by 
authority, it will afford me great satisfaction to know it 

10. W e cannot make sense of the above stanz^ of 
Eampan as it stands, without understanding some 
words not expressed in it. I propose the conjectural 
emendation that should be 9pp2ui. 

This is of course a conjecture and the reader muet 
take it for vrloat a conjecture is worth. 

XAMPANOLOGY IIJ. 

The eleven stanzas of w'hich the SpaLfuavnSjuu 
i-soio consists and the first ^twelve stanzas of the 
uu.eoil form a Qeup, the scansion of which is somewhat 
intricate. This (Sslp also occurs in the tatllBu 
(sta 23-51), (55-72), (4-80 and 

220-238), xAestiu (9-88; and elsewhere Its bcansiou 
is usually represented by the formula uif, 
a_e"«rrtD, a^eSefii To reduce it to this formula, there 
is need of much violence. And after all the violence 
done, it will be found unequal to embrace the nicety of 
cadence necessary for intoning it. The difficulty will 
be apparent when we try to apply the |Ordinaiy 
to such lines as these . — 

p^eBLc tteiffeaiu)i!9 A uitsuQp 

u 65) 

Qfitms (osJr(J(^ e)#iq (tnQparf^m (ib 67) 
aij^isp eSaaiBireti pajruQua (^uTtSpu 11) 
SpeeSkp tuUpppaur^ {^bpu 2 ) 
pteoti^ (ib 6) 

pesS'jL^ utn^evQsjsm (Ssg(6 mSpCpar db 7) 

The true scansion seems to we to be as follows ; — 

1. Each line consists of four 9ir. 

2. Of these the first ends in what should be called a 
ixiff according to the ordinary system of nomenclature. 
But a little examination shoavs that it is nc a u>fl but w. 
Even this limitation is not snflScient, ior if this u> 
hapnens to be followed by two consonants it is necessary 
that they should he such consonants as would readily 
coalesce and sound almost as one consonanc. As for 
instance Tf, arm, iraig and the like. 

3. The second begins with a <?F<r and ends as a 
Q«fagr?<r or §!tup9r, 

4. The tim’d and fouruh b<‘gin according to the 

law of Oa;<wi-2br and ends as a or ^up9r. 
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5. It 18 hai'dly nev^essary to remind the reader that 
GamuSar requires, WQfiesr Setae, eSardtQpdrGae and 
seujQfimQiBe and that seSf9tt is inadmissible. 

6 The peculiarity in this Q&i^ is that a line partly 
observes Qaimtu.^ and partly does not. Liues of 
fSQf^^us constructed wholly on the OaisssrL.&B' principle 
are common enough m other authors, (as in iuae^aiwfisa 
ill the paratam of Villiputturar). I do not remember 
seeing such lines in the Iramayanam They may be 
there. But I have not searcherl for them. 

7. It must be observed, by the way, that there is a 

difference between the Qo/ewrt-Sar of Qatemue and 
seSjfjP'sap and the aS' 0 ,T?u) In a 90 ^^u) 

the ^Ssir IS optional and doas not extend from one line 
to another. But »2str is of the essence of Qsiamtur and 
seSpffiemp , and it extends from line to lino in Qztiensue 
and aeS2ei smue, but not in seSp^eop. The stSp^eap 
lieio moMit IS Qseaoai&aeSppieop and not 

p^es/p or 

8 . Nachclunarkiniyar does indeed observe that the 
p&ir IS sometimes broken m geSQeumutr, But it is 
endent that he uas using false leadings without sus- 
pecting them to be false. 

C. BRITO. 


THE WORD ' 3IURUGU. ’ 

The following information, which the Rev. Dr. G. U 
Pope of Oxford has kindly sent me in reply to an 
en'^uirv about the root idea of flp 00 , will, I hope, be 
of interest to some of «he readere of your valuable 
journal. 

“ I think (JP 0 really means * peifiime,’ and is thence 
given to the tree, under which dances in honour of 
their Iiill-deity were peifomied by ancient Sonth- 
Indians. 

I am Sony to say that there is no great interest felt 
here in Tamil literature, 

The glossaries to my Kiirial and Niilddiyar iiave 
been carefully compiled. 

On the strength of the above suggestion, the differ- 
ent meanings of the word in question may be, I 
believe, satisfactoiily accounted for as followst 

^00 (1) Perfume, or, by Synecdoche a flower. 

(2) 'Akii' (agallochum), the wood being sueet 
ictnUd. 


— -7w 

(3) Honey, which is collected by bees from 
the flomrs of plants. 

(4) Toddy, which is sw'eet as honey, or which 
IS obtained from the S'j^adu of the palmy- 
ra or cocoanut tree. 

(5) Youth or the ^//oi/er of age. Compare also 
the expression the hlocm or hvd of youth. 

( 6 ) Beauty, which attends Youth and fades 
with age. 

(7) Elevation (of mind) or high spirits, which 
distinguish jouth from dd age 

( 8 ) Murukan or the Dravidian hill deity in 
honour of whom dances were performed 
under the Murulu tree; or Karttikeya 
with whole attributes Mwmhan was in- 
vested after being admitted m%3 the 
Hindu Pantheon (Vide Dr Pope’s Ex- 
ti-acts from Purra Poml-Venba -Malai 
Padalam Ilnd. Paia, last but one). 

(0) A festival, originally dances and feasts in 
honour of Murahnn-, cy> 0 fiaju) is a dimm, 
probably used on these occasions 

(10) An ornament (for the ear), which adds 
grace or beauty to the person of the 
wearer 

(jo 00 -tlie lemon tree-hasno connection with the 
above word but is an incorrect form of (iP 0«0 so called 
on account of the thortis common to that tree and the 
Indian coral tree or Moochie, which is vQtj fragile and 
serves only for fuel. .The root is (y>Q5 found in the 
verbs and ( 3 <> 0«0 respectively meaning to 

perish and to destroy. 

la his edition of Nighandu 1st part, A* Kumaraswmi 
Pulavttr of Jaffna says that Murukan (Snbramanya) 
was so called on account of his being the yomger son 
of Sua. 

As this explanation may not satisfactorily account 
for the application of the word Murukan to a demon 
or a demoniac, and as Murukan is represented as 
the son of Kottavi or Fotti, the great Demoness of the 
South, in Purra-Porul-Venba-Malai which is, according 
to Dr. Pope, mere than a thousand years old, there can 
be little doubt that Murukan also was origmdly a 
demon of the south and that the name should be dealt 
with agreeably to this notion. 

S. W. COOJfARASWAMY. 
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LORD SAMBaNDHA AND A DRAVIDIAN 
PROSODr 

(Fiwl^ has M usual Sandhi in Telugu and. Sambaticllbf.) 
Gonlinu&d fi’om 125 . 

We shall cpote a few more instances of misrea'hng in 
Sambandha in consequence of ignorance of the rule in 
question 

i^meendjli situ aie^en^ u^mQuir(n f Q fitty>kQ^eL,iT 
tSekiessfii) QlufeSiu euQflfi afl^^ aJjOt-Gff/r Q^zirt^iusso es^en 

uttKeidlp (?i'/r 3 a)ij Lfpoiu) u^iuirs 

Qsustttesififi &fOist sSsauiQajir Qfffi/i <3y»B)u)5<u'r 

(j) 

The 111 st line IS evidenth’out ofharmon} with the 
other lines and defective We aie 
^0 explain the metie of tlii^ 
hue on any principle and the editor 
also seems to have felt it as we find a cross mark by the 
editoi at the end of this line m the copy in our possession. 

To set the line right and make it harmonious with 
the other lines we have simply to split up a^aD^u/aw 
Oi_ff0 into e0siofii^m(Bi -r 90 and the harmony 
will be clearly restored thus , 

iLmressp sifitu iLjesar® i^kQ^euir and 

this is the reading given in sfii^eu- 

A tlnid la^tanuc 
ol niisK<i(ling 

Take again the next stanssa. 


The instances quoted fiom pjpuu^sw though 
in agieement with both the editions are perhaps 
liable to be explained away on the ground that 
the word being the most important word in the 
u^gsfu), Sam banc* ha wanted to preserve it entire from 
mutilation by Saiidh’ and for the exigency of th.jt pur- 
pose overlooked the ordinary rule of Sandhi. Such an 
argument may at once be met by the consideration 
whether Sambandha would have in- 
Sambandha^s dnlged in Any looseness of grdm- 
matical construction in an assem- 
bly consisting of his most learned and bitterest enemies 
and presided over by such a potentate as the Pandia 
king of old when such iinportaut interests were at 
stake. But without resorting to any argument we 
quote othei instances from Sambandha where such 
argument cannot apply. 

a II . 

^n7(3j'/rek Quiesrsaps &awad) QiuaiSii 


Other instances in 
Sambandha 


lerr 


peatw^ «O(g0ijL 
usi_ e»ni— (•oOir® Q*l.. 


££Cira enmiuOtop^peir gst^Qaii QggLQfUjpinr 

Astriclaurm an^it Qintu ^eapisem t-ppaQir, ( 5 ) 

Note the end of the 2iid line and the beginning of 
the 3 rd line which are under lined In both the editions 
unfortunately there is Sandhi which evidently mars 
the harmony of the 2nd line. 

Now we come to a much clearer instance which 


^mrsestaisita em,4QptreS ^moQiuir 

Mmrearai&tr esaruQuirtfL QiaisBy^^f 

Sea.^ocijsi^ 

uemfoirujeisr eatfifsa uirsaS'^ifviu -i uvSm^ ihi^ttiQuapiui 

aissaeatiaiesr sstuueiDp unesdhu:^ eutiaxLjir tuaeiraiQr, ( 6 ) 

Hei'e also the 1 st hue is not of the same measure 
with the other lines and it is not easy to defend the 
defect on any principle but the metre will be restored 
if only we divide S(^esnfej«6i\Bai£Qiun<Si in^’o a^sd^iu 
« ir® and turner, ffiutrSl thus : — 

ft.fRr«arfi><Rr sarpOpirefi A^asiFuyanr®&.e»ii>(sujir®(_0@ 

and this is the readmg m ^aeoQpmp. 

These instances we have quoted to shew how the 
lines become irregular from ignorance of the rule in 
question and in these instances we are supported by 
due Edition. 


occurs in a metre that has survived to us and of which 
the modera poets are 'fond though we find no into’insic 
merits in .t except noble and pure Dravidian parentage 
— wliat we m^iy call for want of a^ better name the 
ordinary : As the metre is well-known 

to us, every one of us maythorough- 

A clear lubtance of W -anderstaiid the peculianty eccurr- 
the peculianty m a . j .1 -i ... , 

w^ii known inetie m it and tJi6 editions are also 

agreed as to the peculiarity. 

6aarieiriiiS6o* 

«(f O^ser Qiifi eflfiSss 

jyAsy/ff QutiSQLDp (Jur/ftju/r 

{SlfuVLjGff lB<SS>t^UJirA QuiL^isiT 

Qstrt^Qlfms apjptii (gesxrai^e^ 

QatrBtr&TQfi mu>ifi 

O/F0«flu Ol 04«to<r«j^ Q^ffpjptjo 
QsirtmtMit iD3so(uU)rri pifQ/r 
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If the underlined .s'ords u ere united in Sandti we 
would get ind the line would 

then run as follows 

ffl/rflC? ld arf? (? ID 7 IT u u <r, 

where the 2nd line is evidently wrong in metre as 
any reader might easily judge without any explanation 
of the nature of the metre. 

We shall quote only one more instance from Sam- 
bandha where also unfortunately we beg to differ from 

An instance not boththeeditionsandleave the reader 

noted (by both the to judge for himself without any 
editions) ® 

argument 


(FSied^jj m^ofiy^eu QmiMS)fi(^y> (yarin^ flJiiu* 
itiDevStu uinx2eoiuii uirea)a;Qiu«0 uirsSSsoQffaj 

^Qtu k$i(iu, ijDn<Bfea)>— tutmtmeSL. Quifiruir 
Qfiratec/fioj QfareSBru.ii Qsiuiueueitir i^nQut, 

The second line is not in concord with the otiier 
lines aud is obviously defective of one syllable and the 
defective syllable can only be obtained by splittmg the 
last word into uiteiSSsi QfiL^ -{- which 

would make the 2nd line as harmonious as the other 
lines and we are unable to justify the defect on any 
other principle and thefe is no other similar defective 
line elsewhere though there are three u^esii in this 
same metre. 


There are numerous other instances in Sambahdha 

OtLei instances m, combined 
Sam«and’'a difficult the vowels in Sandhi and sacrificed 
of demonstiation harmony of th<* lines for the 

sake of a supposed rule of grammar w'here w'e believe 
if the vowels are relaxed from combination the har- 
mony .would be perfectly restored but however as it 
would require much explanation to establish the 
principle of non Sandhi in those instances we pass them 
over for the present. 


INSTANCES FEOM APPAR. 

If, after all these instances the reader should ctill 
feel unconvmced that the instances do really establish 
a principle of Dravidian prosody, we have only to 
quote a few instances frv«m Sambandba’s best and most 
venerable disciple St.Vagisa. Va- 
gisa’s sentiments, his ever flowing 
tearsihis never ending struggles and 
exe'iiions, his heartmeltmg verses, his gifted tongue 


and even his metres are to some extent as intelligible 
to us as his life. K Sambandha’s metres aud veikes 
are as incomprehensible to us as his life wfi have only 
to appeal to the disciple for an explanation. 

The following instances quoted from Vagisa occurr- 
ing in a metre which is .perhaps the commonest metro 
of tne modern times, viz , what we have called the 
^seSsQ metre for want of a better name must prove the 
principle beyond the least shadow' of a doubt 


VAGISA. 


QeuenseiJIeiirLD^iuifimSsBii 

st. 1)> 


Se\erpJ instances 
tiom Appai 


er^ir^ifiSiSlesr^Ssta 


LfsO^a^uQuirsidQu 

^fSsnsjs,^uQL.nsS&frfS ^ire2^62D«-.(£//?iSQ(U/res7(^(L/ 

(jf0i!iuiuj&OirS 9) 


ffff€BBr@4F«D«lU(g)© 

uiri'Smui BajQ)S 

^e99r04F^/r^^ir/r S jjpi 

Qe ^^LD€a)/DiaiiL.^(2ir. 

(^0UD6iaDj!)&aii(B 9.) 


^jogSIQuj^ Q jdir^^frAeSuj^^eOQfO^tuffi 

6 .) 

y^finQutrpQaTOKssi/njofr^jBo o.«^/r 

^irp^iUirrii€ei^smd9O0 

pjoj JxrtlQ (rQuuuAS^S botQ bbt* 

(^jjGdjft&Liii) 4) 

Quj&irefjipffm&tuojQ^dirt^A Oio(u^004r^^^(ufp 
a>^Bfrp€S>pssL^UJi96ir(fi^fri sfrujp^sseo/B^S^ jpi 
JtjpQ&nreiflffjUifr^ QdbrrpfSj^n fSearpQsrrQeu, 

(|gC6uii|6(fiyS 1) 

S!rwfi^etr(t^ikB^^ ABsari^n aQeoiTQ^uuw^Qp 
SGitpQpitn'BifuwLfpatSs^ 
QrUiOpjpLB€S>^u9fffi€»i Qa^SiTlBptjSlUtiLj^lf 
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feoLDtulMsan j:)iu.TSfi ^nQi^Q^fiuiii^eLnS 
uSsauatieniuJfsSlQiu^^ 

^asi£i)oS&wi/ai)t-a-’tf'r®i sjfiei.^UBS\ siJiini ^ 

ft.s»£C(u#//ru/r*«(Ju/rj)j/ Oi£ir^^j^Q)eBL.iuQsnQeu. ( Do &•) 

iSsssr'if'sau.iLf'-giaiiiirsu 

qsariT Ssugj/icxU" suiQmmL.ir QuniseonQum^ mSiis 
iSeapdp^i-^is^&^^eirii eShst i ^uit 
tLOKir^Q^^l^uuirCfuirgil 

(Do. 7 .) 


Here are ten instances from Vagisa in the same 
metre and we. do not wish to'maltiply instances in the 
same metre. 


We^ shall quote the following instances from Vagisa 
occurring in a metre which fortu- 


An ^stance in a 
metre fiom Appai 
now called «tlt— Sw 


nately has got a definite name and 
has received a definite description 
in Tamil Prosody— we mean * 

SstdssSl^jgasjD. 


(S;^at'a>e& iLjmei^^ fit-ajanrsatu 
QjOiffjieaas etrirOsolB^ fit«uu lotatOiar Oavm&Sf ^ 


atsis ^ LDsa^Ofitt. ufjfii uxgrf^'^Sstf lUirueOeuair 



(G«iruS^^ 0 s£'§|i^A 11 ) 


We quote only one more instance occuring in a 
meti'e of a third sort which is also very common in 
modern poetry. 

Qu(^^aS^Q^eir uf^b^eojfu uekQ^mii 
QairwQeo Q! 

ft.0<g aSA®^«w SPlierfi^ Sia«refi(§s^ 
flimaflii(iufa9 

u0(gtiS^ffiU iSea^atCif. usuQ an gar's 
aig^gir^a 

jy0®040m tufit/i^aa 

QagekuaifQp. 

( 1 ^ 5 euTgi£^ui$C>rs^ 2 ) 


SUNDARAR. 

We shall quote only one instance from Sundarar. 

An instance from 

Sundawr. , 

Hjpufi p/tdsmai QarsBr^ Qfti»iSp 

Q^ar 04 # Qaewmiaj^tosotCi if 0 u arSurjiiii 

maaiiiQ aitaa^ 

jUfSeHiara QsalBs^ witq buliOot QtaQaa. 

' (^ 8 *m«b 5 5 ) 


Seveial similar instances are aLo found in Sadagopa, 

Tliirumangai, Perialwar, Natchiar, 

Severi MiniUr in- Khulasekaia, and Thondaradippodi 
stances occui in /jff , ... 

maSjTU' believe there are no other 

works which contain such dear ins- 
tances of the peculia-ity in question. 

T. ViRABADRA MoDALlAR, B A. B. L., 
(To he contimed,) 


A SHORT SKETCH 

OF 

TAMIL LITERATURE. 


Inteodtiction. 

Wliat the Tamil Language needs at present is a correct 
history of its literature on a sound chronological basis. 
The task is of a stupendous nature when the great antiquity 
of the Tamil tongue and the absence of historical records 
are taken into consideration. The only course left open 
for the structure of Tamil Literature is the critical search 
after internal evidence , Indian Archaology is yet in its 
infancy and no great help can be derived from 't towards 
the ancient literature of the Tamil land. There are also 
other difficulties such as are not usualy met idth in the 
literature of other nations. Herein we are to deal in some 
instances with the lives ofyc^te sages such as Agasthya, 
Tirumdlar, luaikk^ar, Auvaiyar, whose periods o£ezi»- 
tenca cannot easily be determined; with the lives of 
saints of precocious wisdom such as Namm&lvar, Tirugnfina 
sambandar, Meikand$.r, uhose careers are Ml of thril- 
ling but true incidents n bich can pi;izzle even the greatest 
psychologists ; with the lives of other saints such as Ma- 
nickavachakar, Appar, Sundarar, KaraAkal Ammaiy&r, Uma- 
pati Sivacfaaryar, who by virtue of the divine grace 
which was incessantly showered on them performed uncom- 
mon deeds which are deemed imracies by the common 
mortals In addition to these supernaturd dements, Tamil 
literature has for its materials the livws and writings of 
literary giants as Nakkirar, Tiruttakkatdvar, llangovadigal, 
Sittalai Sittanar, Kambar, Pugalendi, Ottakkiittar, Kuma- 
raguruparar, SivagnAnamunivar. 

The growth of Tamil Literature is intimate^ intertwin- 
ed with the rise and fall of several heretic rdigions from re- 
mote times. The one unbreakable tie which steadily keeps pace 
with the development of the'Tamil literature is the Saiva 
cieed whiehremainsimmutoMy fixed witnessing the growth 
and fall of otuer religions. The history of Tfunil Litera- 
ture is essentially religious, secular literature forming little 
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or^no portion of it. This religious element which pervades 
the whole field of Tamil Literature is due to the fact that 
the Tamils were fissentially a religious race and t onsidered 
their sojourn on earth as a mere preparation for beatitude. 
Hence they Lud down that all literary wv.rks should conduce 
to tne welfare of mankind, in this -vorld as well as in the 
woiSd to come, by conferring upon tlie readerVirtue, Wealth, 
Terrestrial Happiness and Heaven. 

It 18 proposed to treat Tamil Literature in three parts 

I. Ancient Literature w Inch comes down from the remo- 

test antiquity to the time of TirugnAnasambandar. 

II. Medieval Literature which extends from the time of 

Tirugnanasambandar to the closing years of TJmapati 
Sivacharyar, the last of the Tamil theologians. 

Ill Modern Literature which comes down from the death 
of Umapati Sivacharyar. 

We are quite aware that no sufiicieat justice can be meted 
out to tie treatment of the Ancient Literature, hut no pains 
w ill be spared to make it as trustworthy as possible, and 
should unavoidably errors creep in, the readers are request- 
ed to remember that the blame rests more on the difficulty 
of 'the work undertaken. 

TAMIL LITEEATUfiE. 

Either in point of antiquity, or in point of grammatical 
subtlety , or in the extension of literature, 

Antiquity of Tamil theTamil Language IS second to none of 
Literature languages on the globe. There 

were three ancient academies con- 
ducted for very long penods u,nd the last of them came to an 
end as early as 100 A. D, If theaccount given by Nakkirar 
in his valuable commentaries on Iraiyanar Agapporul be 
acbepted the first academy should have begun its sittings 
at about 9890 B. C. This date does nou mark the begin- 
ning of the Tamil Literature, as the profe-ssors who pre- 
aided over the academy w'eie simply engaged in the investi- 
gation of Tamil Literature, Thus the Tamil tongue should 
have reached a very high degree of culture even long before 
10,000 years preceding the Christian Era. There w irresis- 
tible evidence cor.;oborated on all hands to the fact that 
there was a deluge which submerged a great part of SoutL 
India which lay south of the modem Cape Comonn which 
was a liver before the deluge. The present sanctity of the 
place is indeed due to its having been one of the sev^n 
sacred rivers ef India. 8ome scholars are of opinion that 
the deluge referred to in the Tamil ancient classics was 
identical with the deluge in Noah’s time mentioned in the 
Bible. Tolgappyam, the most ancient Tamil grammar in 
existence, is considered to have been composed betore this 
flood. The author of this grammar gives the forms 
of the Tamil letters and thus the Tamil Languid 


was reduced to wntiiig long before Noah's lime. The 
occurrence of the work ttiLi (a corrupted form of 
the Tamil <?#»«»«) meaning a peacock in the Hebrew 
f*nguage also speaks in favour of the antiquity of the 
Tarad tongue. Furtlier Tamil was decidedly the Language 
of Southern India during the time of Eama and Arjuna 

Tamil is the name of the language spoken by an ancient 
race of people called Tamilar All 

Thewoifl Tarml’ sorts of fanciful etymologies were 
devised to explain the origin of this 
word. The Sanskntists, who would not allow any^ongi- 
nahty in other languages and claim all that is good and great 
for Sansknt, suggest that the w ord " Tamil’ has come from the 
8ans. diaviJa. Dravida was the name bv which the Aiyans 
designated the Land of the Tamils Dravida liter-lly in 
Sansknt means fo nm and bend And it fitly describes the 
Tamil land as it runs far south before it bends at Cape 
Comonn. They conceive that dravida became diamtda 
then dlamla and then ilaml. If such be the procedure 
of phi’ology then any word can be denved from any other 
w ord by stupid ingenuity and philology may well receive the 
last word of farewell from us. 

The absurdity of deriving the word Tamil from dravida 
will be easily manifest. A foreigner, it is usual, gives his 
own name to a neighbour tnbe which may not be known to 
the tribe itself. If we ask a Tamil man about his nation- 
ality he would unhesitatingly say that he is a Tamihan and 
not a drnvidim which perhaps may he unintelligible to 
many Tamil ears. A Telugu man Tamil as aravam> 
And this fact is very little known to the majority of the 
Tamils. The Tamils designate Telugu as Vadugu and the 
Telugus as Vadur/an, This is not well known to the Telugu 
people of the north. In the ancient classics of Tamil 
*he lord Yavanar occurs and some apply it to the Greeks, 
and some apply to the Persians, and a famous commentator to 
the Mussalmans or Turks. Thus it seems to us certain that 
d)aoida the language and it has no sort of connectioi^ 
w'ith the word Tamil. Tamil is decidedly a native 
designation given to the language and Tamilar is the name 
by which the race was known, 

Eev. Dr. G. U. Pope considers the word Tamil as a cor- 
ruption of teniroli ; though this is a good 

suggestion, with gr'at deference we beg to differ-from the 
gentleman. Thera is no authority for tuch a derivation. 
In several of the ancient classics the word Tamil occurs in 
the sense of sweetness’ or ‘ juice', 

Mr. C, W Damodaram PiUai proposes to derive the word 
from the Tamil root (=aloue or incomparable) which 
has received the termination ^ and has become /iiSfp, The 
word, therefore, literally means ‘the sohtary’ or ‘the unique 
or * the incomparable,’ Tamil according to his derivation 
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ttgnifies * a tongue which is incomparable’ or ‘ a language of 
unique celebnty’. However ingeniou* this derivation is, and 
bow ever relishing it maybe to the Tamil ears, we are not 
prepared to give credit to such a derivation in the absence 
of antique authority in support of such etymology. 

S. A. TlEUMAXillKei^NTHU PlCLAV, B. A. 


REVIEWS. 

TlteV^pannhads with Sn Sankaia’i comifientaites , Vol.I. 
Jta, K^na, and Uuudakaf truncated by 'S. iktaiama 
Saitii, B. A., pvblishedhy V. 0. Seihachauit B a. 

M. B. A, s., iladme, 1898. 

t 

We gladly welcome this series of neat little volumes due 
to thS liberality of Mr. Seshacharn, not more because it 
fills up a gap in the translations of Ranhara s great com- 
mentaries, than because such an aid as this is indispensable 
even for reading the original tor those imperfectly acquaint- 
ed with Sanskrit, as his style is elliptical, sometimes enig- 
matic even, and always knotty, so much so that in some places 
without Anandagin's aid, the whole affair would become a 
game of hide and seeK between the commentator and the 
reader It argues also a great deal of freedom of thought 
in the publisher that he, a follower of fiamunaja by birth, 
should yet undertake to publish translations of the text 
books of a rival school. He is to be congratulated on the 
successful way in which this volume Las been 'done and it 
is to be hoped that the succeeding volumes in which he is 
to bring out translations of the Katba, Fraana, Aitereya, 
Taittiriya, Chhandogya and Brihadaranyaka Upanisbad« 
will be even better than this. Why the Mandukya, which 
with Ghiudapada’s Kankrit* on it and Sankaia’s commen- 
taries on both, forms an important text-book of the Advaita 
school, is omitted, is because, 1 believe, we have already a 
scholarly translation from the hands of the well-known 
scholar Mr. Slanilal. N. Dvivedi, The publisher will, on the 
same principle, have to omit the Taittiriya also, since Mr, 
Mahadeva Sastri of the Mysore Sanskrit Library is already 
preparing a translation of it, with m addition Snreswara- 
charya’s Varttikas. But there is an important matter 
which seems to have been foi^tten by the publisher. 
There are two commentaries on the Eena Upanishad by 

A 

* Gaudapada’s book is important in another way It is snpposed 
I 7 iflany that Sankara was an umovator and that his Advaita had 
IM> historical antecedents. For example Col Jacoli, that camp* 
follows of the church militant, who pokes his Christianity mto 
places where it has no business to enter, in the pre&ce to his edition 
of ^e Vedanta Sara. This gentleman is so horrified at Sankara’s 
Utaag that be would at once have ns Hindus turn to the Bible for 
mf^e. If the Colonel only reads Gandapeda, he would see how 
(^pletely Sankria had been anticipated in this book. 


Sankara, of which we have m this book only the first. 
Sankara himself felt the importance of this Upanishad, and 
as Anarfagin says, he wrote a second commentary in order 
to establish the positions taken m the earlier commentary 
by ‘ Sanraka Xyryas’ supported by texts from the Bruti. 
It would be a good addition if a translation of this commen- 
tary also wore included in the senes, because there is in it 
some amount of important matter which is not found m 
the earlier one. The Swetasvatara, I hear, is being prepar- 
ed for this series. This would make a complete set of all 
the commentaries by Bankara on the Upanishads with the 
doubtful exception of one on the Nnsimhatapini. The 
Swetasvatara Bhashya aUo must be put in the same doubt- 
ful position, since there is a great deal of suspicion thrown 
on its authenticity, into the grounds of which we need not 
enter here • 

Coming to the book itself, it is a creditable leature that 
it Is readable, and that without sacrificing unduly the hter- 
alress of the translation. To steer clear of two extremesi 
of making an abracadabra of the thing which will be the 
sure result of being strictly literal, and of making a readable 
thing indeed but without Sankara’s spirit in it, is no very 
easy matter. For apart from the difficulty of translating a 
word for word commentary, there is in Sankara’s case the 
additional difficulty of contending with his style, teeming as 
it is with technical philosophical terms. The translator 
has on the whole fairly succeeded in overcoming this diffi- 
culty, though here and there are passages which have defied 
him, and which one might think he might have rendered 
more intelligible by a little more labour. One or two in- 
stances may be given. On p. 126 the sentence desenbing the 
attnbutes of the elements is quite unintelligible and might 
have been considerably bettered. On the very next page one 
or two sentences of the Bhashya have been entirely rmit- 
teS and the same is the cas., on p 154. In some other 
places a little care in punctuation would have made 
thmgs plainer. We may be allowed to take a few examples. 
On. p. 115. ‘ living by begging’ should be connected not with 
householdeie as it is at present, as it would mean that only 
householders hving by begging should be counted as ‘ learn- 
ed’, but should be separated aad put b^ itself. On p, 155, 
the imagery of a lighted lamp should be applied to the matter 
of the previous sentence and not as it is at present. Bar- 
ring a few mistakes of this kind, there is nothing to com- 
pla.n about the book It is on the whole very well done 
and the publisher and the translator must be jongratulated 
on having brought out such a really good vecsion. 

But two little matters have not been attended to. One 
'stbat nohint is given as towhateditionoftheoi^inal has been 

* 1 have drawn up a Ust of tne reasons for tbu opinioD, 
from vaiions sonrees, whirii 1 hope wiU be published m the 
Deeidka soon. It has been steeping with the Editor for five numtbs. 
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followed . Thih precaution will* &aie some amount of 
vexation where readings hapi)eu to laiy m different 
editions. L should think the Anandashrama edition 
has been followed, though it is rendered doubtful 
hj indications in two oi thie^ pieces The other 
is. that a few notes from Anancl'i.giri scattered sparse- 
ly Here and there would have lendered the idea of 
mi^ny a sentence much more ea^-y, Sometimes, though 
rarely, mkara pas&es by without explanajon, where Anan- 
dag’rii-. indispensable. l,or instance Bnliad Aranyaka, M. 
3>6 and Gaudapada Kanka, YaxtaUja Vralmaua, Shhat 
20to!S8, ,itt commenting on which Anandagiii gives an 
interesting summary of various shades of opinion among 
the schools. 

In conclusion, the readers mu^t be recommended not to 
rely too entirely on Sankara’s interpretation of the Isavasya, 
for I think there are about ten coramentane‘. on it, each 
construing it in its own way. This will furnish a study in 
the Indian commentator’s ingenuity in twisting texts, eien 
to the extent of making them mean w hat they evidently 
will not bear. 

M. XARAYANASAMI. 


EXTRACTS 

ttte monuments OE INPIA. 


XHE TICBEOT AED THE ASIATIC SOaBTT. 

His E xcellency the Viceroy addressed the annual meeting 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal as briefly wired by our 
Calcutta correspondent the other ffay. The following is a 
£ulU'epo’’t of His Excellency’s remarks. 

I hope that there nothing inappropriate in my ad- 
dressing to this Society a few observations upon the duty 
of the Government in respect to ancient buildings in India. 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal, still, I trust, even m these 
days, when men are said to find no time for scholarship, 
and when independent study or research seems toh«ve 
faded out of Indian ^shions, retains that interest in archao- 
logy which IS so often testified m its earlier publications, 
and ^as promoted by so many of its most lUustrious names. 
Surely here, if anywhere, in this house, which ensbnnes 
memonals and has frequently listened to the wisdom of 
great scholars and renowned students, it is permissible to 
recaU to the recollection of the present generation a sub- 
iect that so deeply engaged the attention of your early 
pioneers and that must still, even in a breathless age, appeal 
to the interest of every thoughtful man. In the course of 
my recent tour, during which 1 visited soine of the most 
famous sites and the most beautiful of historic buildings in 
India, 1 more than once remarked, in reply to Municipal 


addresses, that J regaixled the conservation of ancient 
monuments as one of the pninary obligations ot the Govern- 
ment. We owe a duty to our fore-runners as well as to our 
coutempoi’anes and to our descendants, nay, uur duty to 
the tw 0 latter classes m itself demands the recognition of 
an obligation to the former since we an- custodians for our 
own age, of that w hich Las been bequeathed to us, and 
posterity will rightly blame us if, oviiug to our neglect they 
fail to reap the same advantagen that we have been privileg- 
ed to enjoy. Moreover, how can we except at tlic hands 
of futurity any consideration for tlilT production.s ot our 
own tune, it inde 'd any are worthy ot such, unless weliave 
ouvacUes shown a like respect to the Tiandiw'C''lc of our pre- 
decessor ^ This obligation w Inch J assert and accept on 
behalf of the Government, is one of even a more binding 
character in India than lu many European countries, where 
there is abundant private wealth available for the acquisi- 
tion or conservation of that wliicli is *' ‘quently piivate 
property, and corporations, societies, endow meats, and trusts 
provide a vast inachinary that relieves the Government of 
a large portion of its obligation. Histone buildings, magnifi- 
cent temples, and inestimable works of art ai'e there invested 
with a publicity that to some extent saves them from the 
nsk of desecration or the encroachments of decay. Here 
all is different. India is covered with visible records of 
vanished dynasties and forgotten monarclis. These monu- 
ments are for the most part, though there are notable excep- 
tions in British terntory, on soil belonging to the Govern- 
ment many of them are in out-of-the-way places, and liable 
to the combined ravages of a tropical climate, exuberant 
flora and very often of a local and ignorant population, who 
see only in an ancient building a means of inexpensivdy 
wising a modern one for their own convenience. 

All tnese circumstances explain the pec ulair responsibility 
that rests upon the Government in India. If there be any 
one who says to me that there is no duty devolving upon & 
Christian Government to preserve the monuments of Pagan 
an or the sanctuaries ot an alien faith. 1 cannot pause to 
argue with suvh a man. Viewed trom this standpoint, the 
rock temple of the Brahman stands on precisely the SMO 
footing as the Buddhist Vihara, the Mahomedaq Musjid, 
and as the Christian Cathedral , There is no principle of 
artistic discrimination between a mausoleum and a sepulchre. 
What 18 beautiful, wh*>t is historic, what tears the mask off 
the face of the paA and helps us to read its riddles, and to 
look it in the eyes, these and not dogmas or combative tbeor 
logy are the principal criteria to which we must look. Much 
ancient history, even in an age of great discoveries, stilly 
mains mei-e work. It is only slowly being pieced together 
by the efforts of scholars and by the outcome of reseawh. 
But clues are lying every where at our hand in buried ciGes, 
in undecipherjd inscriptions, in casual coins, in crumbling 
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pilla»'s and pencilled slabs of stones : they supply data by 
uliich ue may reconstruct the annals of the past, and re- 
call to the lif(‘, morality, literature, politics and art of a 
/^lerished age. 

Having leb'iTed to special features of Indian monuments, 
Loid Ciiraoii proceeded -The later pages of Indian history 
are know n to us, and cair be read by all, but the curtain of 
dark, romantic mysteiy hangs over the earlier chapters, of 
which wo are only slowly beginning to lift the corners 
This also is not less an obligation of the Government 
Epiguiphy should not be set behind research any more 
than lesearch should be set behind conversation. All are 
ordered paits ot any scientiflc scheme of antiquarian woik. 
I am not one of those who think that the Government can 
afford to pationisc o.ieand ignoicJ the other it is ih my 
judgment equally our duty to dig, to discover, to classify, 
to lepiodmi*, to deMnbe to copy, to decipher to cheiish, 
and to coiisen e. Of restoration I cannot, on the present 
occasion, undertake to speak, since the principles ot legiti- 
mate artistic ri'stoi-ation requiie a more detailed analysis 
than 1 have time to bestow upon them this evening. Bat 
it will be seen from what I have said tliat my view of the 
obligations of the Government is not grudging, and that 
my estimate of the work to be done is ample. I could give. 

INSTANCES 01' VAVCALISM 

on the pait of previous conquerors, which throw a greater 
responsibility on the Bntish Government for inaugurating 
a new era and for displaying tliat tolerant and enlightened 
respect to ti’easures, which is one of the mam lessons that 
the ivturning West has been able to teach to the East. In 
the domain arch«ology as elsewhere, original example and 
duty has been set to the Government of India by individual 
efforts and by private enthusiasm. Only by slow degrees 
has the Government, which is at all times and seaaous a 
tardy leaincr, warmed to its task The Government of 
India vv as concerned vv ith laj mg the foundat ions and 'extend- 
ing the bordx r- of the new Empire, and thought little of 
the relics ot old times. From time to time tue Governor- 
General, m an acce^s cf exceptional enlightenment or 
generosity, spared a little money for the fitful repair of 
ancu nt monuments. Loixl Mmto appointed a committee 
to conduct the repair-, of the IVj at Agra. Lord Hastings 
ordeied works at Fatelipiu, Silii and Sikandra. Lord 
Amher't attempted some re-.foi’ation to,^ the Kiitub Minar 
at Delhi. Lord llardinge persuaded the Court of Director!, 
to sr iiction ari'angements tor tlm examination, delineation, 
and record of some of the chief Indian antiquities. But 
these spasmcKlic efforts resulted in little more than a collec- 
tion of a few drawings and the execution of a few local 
perfuncto '7 repairs. 

juord Cur/on mentioned sev eral cases where officials had 
destrovedor disfigured ancient iiToniiineuts and works of 


art, adding “ That the era of vandalism is not yet com- 
pletely at an end is evident from 

ASCENT EXTEBTBNOES 

among which 1 may include my own When Ifergusson 
wrote his book the Diwan-I-Am or pubhc hall of audience 
in the palace at Delhi was a military arsenal. The outer 
colonnades had been built up with brick arches and hghV 
ened by English vAindows and all tbs was afterwards re- 
moved. But when the Prince of ‘Wples came to India an 
1H76 and held a Durbar in this building the opportunity 
was to good to be lost Afresh coat of w hitc- wash was 
plentifully bespattered over the red sanfl stone pillare and 
plinths of the Dnrbar Hall ot Aurung/.ebe. This, too, 1 
hope to get removed Wihen His Royal Highness the 
Prince ot Wales was at Agra the various pavilions of Sliah 
Jehan’s palace were connected together for the purposes of 
an evemng party -and ball, and local talent was called m to 
vepiOduce the faded paintings on the marble and plaster of 
the Moghul artists of two-and-half centuries before. The 
result of their labours is still an eyesore and a regret. 
When I was at Lahore in ^pnl last, I found the exquisite 
Little Moti Musjid, or Pearl Mosque, m the fort, which 
was erected by the Emperor Jehangir exactly three hun- 
dred years ago, still used for the profane purpose to which 
it had been converted by Ba.ijit Singh, viz., as a Govern- 
ment treasury. The arches were built up with brick work 
and the marble floor had been excavated as a cellar for the 
reception of iron-bound chests of rupees. I pleaded for 
the restoration to its original state of this beautiful little 
building, vvhK'h, 1 suppose, not one visitor in a hundred to - 
Lahore has ever seen. Banjit Singh cared nothing for the 
taste or trophies of his Mahomedan predecessors of lialf a 
century before. The British military occupation, with its 
universal pamt-pv»t exigencies and Public Works engineer, 
has a‘‘8i<tted in 

THE MEUANl HOLY UECLlNE. 

Fortunately in recent years something has been done to 
rescue the main buildings of the Moghul palace from these 
two insatiable enemies. At Ahmedabs'l I found the Mos- 
que of Sidi Sayid, the piereed stone lattice-work of whose 
deim-lune window ^ is one of the glories of India, used as a 
Tasiuldar’s Kiitthery disfigured with plaster partitions and 
omnivoious white-wash, i hope to etfeet a reconversion of 
tins building. After llie conquest of Upper Burraah m 
the palace of the Kings at ''landalay, which although 
built for the most part of w ood is yet a noble specimen of 
Burmese art, was converted by our conquering battaliona 
into a Club House, Govemment Ofiice, and Church. By 
degrees I am engaged in removing these superfluous deni- 
zensj uth f he idea of preserving the building as a uonumeat 
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not of a dynasty that has vanwhed never to return, but an 
art that, subject to the vichsitudes of fire, earthquake, ard 
decay, is capable of being a joy for ever. There are other 
aites and fabrics in India upon which I also have niy eye 
which 1 shall i lait if possible durng my tune, an ’ ’''hich 1 
sliall hope to rescue from a kinderei* or worse fate These 
are the gloomy or regrettable tealures of the picture. On 
the other hand, there has been during the last 4(1 years 
some sort of sustained effort on the part ot the Govern- 
nunt to recogniKe its reapousibiLtiea and to purge itself of 
well-inented reproach. This attempt has been accompanied 
Bomctime® delayed, by dispute as to the rnal claims of 
research and conservation by di'^eu'^sion oi er the legitimate 
spheres of the action of the central or local Government.*. 
There have been penods of supmeness as well as of activity. 
There have been moments when it has been aigued that 
the State had exhausted its duty, or that it possessed no 
duty at all. There have been pel^ons who thought that 
when all the chief monuments w'cre indexed and class’fied 
we might sit down with folded hands and allow them 
slowly and gracefully to crumble into nun. There have 
been others who aruged that rail ways and iriigation did not 
leave even a modest lialt lakh of rupees per annum for the 
requisite tstablishment to supervise the most glorious 
galaxy of mounmonts in the woild. Keiertheless, with 
these intemipting exceptions which I hope may never again 
recur, progress has been positive and on the whole continu- 
ous. it was Lord Canning who first invested 

SBCn.IOM)OICAl WORK IK THIS COrSlUT 
with permanent Government patronage by constituting in 
1860 the arclueologicol sun e> of Northern India, and by 
appointing General Cunningham, in 1862, to bo Archteological 
Surveyor to the Goiernment From that period date the 
publications of the Archac<](^cal Survey of India, wnich 
have at times assumed different forms and which represent 
-varying degrees of scholarship and merit; but which consti- 
tute on the whole a noble mind of information in which 
the student has but to delve in order to discover abundant 
spoil. Orders were issued for the registration and the 
preservation of historical monuments throughout India, 
l/ictl surveys u ere'started in some subordinate Governments, 
the Bombay Survey being placed in the capable hands of 
Mr. Burgess, who was a worthy follower in the footsteps of 
Oeneral Canningham, w*hom be ultimately succeeded as 
Direetor-Geuersl of Arcbsological Survey. Some Native 
fitates fioBowred the example thus set to them, and either 
RppHed for the swvices oi the Government Arcbmologist or 
MUhHshed smaB departments of their own. For my part 
1 feel far from clear that the Goveninient might njt do a 
good deal more than it is now doing, or than it has hitherto 
consented to do. 1 certainly cannot look forward to the 
time at which either the oblations of the State will hav^ 


become exhausted or at which arcLteoIogical research and 
conservation in this country can dispense with Government 
direction and contiol. I see iruitful fields of labour still 
.nexplored, bad blunders still to be coi reeled, gaping omis- 
sions to be supplied, and plentiful opportunities tor patient- 
renovation and siliolaiiy lesearth. It is my opinion that 
tht tax-pajers in this country are in the last degree unlikely 
to resent a somewhat higher expenditure- alter all a lew 
thousand rupees go a long way 111 aicLteological woik, and 
the total outlay is exceedingly small— upon objects in which 
I believe them to be askeenlj inleiestedas we are ourselves. 
I hope to asseru morejdehuilclyduiing my time the Imperial 
responsibility of the Government in respect to Indian 
antiquities^ and to inaugurate or to persuade a more liberal 
attitude on the part of those with whf m it rests to provide 
the means to a faithful guardian of the priceless treasure 
house of ait and learning that has, for a tew years ^t any 
rate, been committed to my charge 


A DBF AM OF WOMAN’S LOVE 

^ sought for Love in roses, but found her m the thorn , 

^ I sought for Love ui pleasure, but found her sad forlorn 

1 sought for Love m gardens, bi\t found her on the moor ; 

I sought for Love m riches, but found her sorely poor. 

1 sought for Love m mansions, but found her in the cot , 

I sought for Lore to soothe me, hut found her burning hot. 

I sought for Love in verdure, but found her sere and dry ; 

1 sought for Love in laughter, but found lier wail and cry 

I sought fur Love as jicaceful, but found her worn with care , 
1 sought for Ixiveas stalwart, but found her and spare. 

1 sought for liOve in breezes, but found her in the storm ; 

I sought for liove as .safety, but found her full of harm. 

I sought for liOve in music, but found her dumb and mute ; 

I sought for Love as tnneiul, but found a riven lute 

I sought for Love m sweetness, but toundher sour and bitter ; 
T sought for Lo''e as golden, but found a tinsel glitter. 

1 sought for liOve as fragrance, but found a scentless dust;. 
I sought foi Love as solid, but found a hollow crust. 

I sought for Love as lasting, hut found hot jos^ laeath ; 

I souglit for Love as living, bu. f'wind her, dh, as Debth.< 

N. LB. 
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{Continued from page 200), 

Adhlkarana 9. 

The Sutrak&ra now proceeds to shew that, being 
^hus the Lord of all and the all-penetrating Entity, 
the ParamcsVara Himself is the dispenser of the 
fruits of all actions, either Himself directly or in the 
form of the respective Gods concerned : 

Bence is the fruit, because of the p^e^riety. (ill. ii 37.) 

Here a doubt arises as to whether the dispenser of 
the fruits of all actions to those who perform them is 
the Parabrahman Himself who has be^n declared in 
the preceding adhikarana to be the Lord of all, or 
some one else. 

{eiirvapalcsha) : — Karma (action), though vanishing 
away the moment it is produced, has y<»t the power of 
yielding the fruit at some future time through the 
medium of the aphrva (the unseen form which action 


is said to assume prior to the realisation of its fruit). 
Thus action itself being capable of yielding its fruit, 
it seems unnecessary to postulate a distinct unknown 
entity in the form of the Parames'vara. Therefore, 
the Parames'vara cannot be the dispenser of the 
hnits of actions. 

(Siddhdnta) — ^It is from the Parames'vara duly 
worshipped that all obtain the fruits of their actions ; 
for, it is reasonable. It stands to reason that devotees 
should obtain the fruits of their actions from the Pa- 
rames'vara who is worshipped, as from a king to 
whom service is rendered. Certninly, neither the 
insentient action itself nor the insentient aphrva (its 
invisible form) has the power to discriminate and 
dispense the fruits of several actions just in accordance 
with their respective nature ; for, we do not find any 
such power possessed by service which aS insentient. 
Here, Parames'vara, as known through the scriptures, 
is not a mere postulate, and there is therefore no 
fault of a netdless assumption. It is in fact said : — 

“ For Ha makes him, whom He wishes to lead up 
from these worlds, ao good deeds j He makes him, 
whom he wishes to lead down from these worlds, 
do a bad deed.”* 

* Kansh. Tip. 3-8. 
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In these woi’ds the S'ruti declares that I's'vara 
alone dispenses the fruits of the acts of T)ham.A and 
Adharma and impels people to th#m. On the other 
hand, it is'the postulating of the {iphn^a not taught in 
the scriptures that involves the fault of needless 
assumption. Hence the conclusion that ParamesVara 
Himself worshipped by works dispenses the fruits of 
actions; not the actions themselves. 

And beoanse so Eo is dedsiod to be (Hi. U 38 ) 

Indeed the Parames'vara is declared to be the lord 
of all works, — as worshipped by their means and as 
the dispenser of their fruits, — ^in the following pass- 
ages; 

“ . .Rudra, the Lord of hymns, the Lord of sacrifi- 
ces, possessed of medicaments that confer de- 
light.* 

“ Secure Rudra, the king of sacrifice 

The Smriti, too, based on these passages of the 
S'ruti, declares that the Farames'vara is the lord of 
aU sacrifices : 

“ Let everyone worship, by soma, the Divine Being 
who is associated with UmA and who is adorned 
with the moon.” 

And the P4m&yana, too, says : 

“ There is no sacrifice, higher than the horse-sacri- 
fice (as'vamedha), in the matter of Eudra’s wor- 
ship.” 

And in the Chamakas also (Taittirtya-SamhitA lY. 
vii. 1—11) — ^which read ''May food (come) to me), 
may permission (come) to me ; . may Dhatri (come) 

to me,... .may Vishnh (come) to me’ — ^all things 
such as food, and all Gods such as Vishnu are de- 
clared as things to be given, so that, — as the sole 
alternative left, — ^the Parames'vara alone is the dis- 
penser of the fruits of all actions. Therefore it Is 
the Parames'vara alone who is to be worshipped by 
all sacrifices, and who is the dispenser of all fruits. 

For the Bsmo roasens, Jaiaioi holds that it Is Sharna. 

(III.1138). 

Jaimini thinks that Dharma itself is the dispenser 
of the fmits for the same reasons, i. e., because it 
stands to reason and because it is so declared in the 
S'niti. It stands to reason, because in the case of 
tilling, crashing, and so on, we see that the result is 
produced either dWtly or indirectly by the action 
itself. That the act itself in the form of apfirva 

•SigTeda 1-48.4. ' 

Ibid. 43-1. 


vields its fruits may be taken as declared in the 
s'ruti, inasmuch as we cannot otherwise account for 
th.y injunction of an act as the means by which he 
who seeks a particular result can attain it. 

Bat Badarayans (thinhs It Is) the former, because Ee is 
mentioned as the cause. (Hi. ii iO.) 

The blessed Badarayana thinks that the Parames'- 
vara Himself mentioned before is the dispenser of the 
fruits of actions, inasmuch as in the very injunctions 
of works, — such as " he who seeks prosperity should 
sacrifice a white animal in honour of Vdyu ; YAyu in- 
deed 13 the ^if test God and he alone leads the sacri- 
ficer tt) prosperity,”* — ^Yiyu and other (rods, ens'inl- 
ed as they are by the Parames'vara, are mentioned 
as the sources of the fruits. It is only in the absence 
of a God that we will have to postulate that 
tne transitory act assumes the form of Apfirva. On the 
other hj,nd, when in the sequel of the section 
en]oming the act the s'ruti itself explains — ^with a 
view to satisfy the natural curiosity that aiises close 
upon the injurotion — who it is that dispenses the 
fruit, that explanation alone must be accepted, jnst as 
from the passage " they are very well established, 
they who perform these rites”t the fiuit of the act 
enjoined — ^without which the injunction is not comp- 
lete— is accepted as declared in the sequel. From 
the Atharvasiras, which reads*' He who is called 
Rudra is the Lord,” we understand that the I's'vara is 
in the form of all Gods such as YAyn. In the same 
upanishad, in the words '‘ He who knows me knows 
all Gods” it is declared that by knowing Him one 
gets a knowledge of all Gods who are all ensouled by 
Himself. Hence the conclusion that it is the 
Parames’vara, — the Supreme Brahman, S%a, UmA’s 
Loid Himself— who is in the form of alLGods, who 
has to be wo«*shipped by all acts, and who is the 
dispenser of all fruits. 


THIRD PA'DA. 

Abhlkarana— I. 

In the preceding portion of the work has been 
determined the nature of the Pas'a,,the worshipper 
(upSrsaka), spoken of as ' thou’ (in " Thou art That”), 
and endued with the attribute of etemaUty etc.; as 
also of S'lva, the Lord (Pati), the object of all wor- 
ship, spoken of as ' That’, and endued with omnit- 

• Tait. Sam. 2-1-1. ^ 

Tindya. Br. 
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«ience and other attributes. Now a question arising 
as to how to worship Hun, the answer comes in the 
sequel : 

What is esjoinei in all Veda'stas (is ths same) heeause of 
the absence of all difference in the command etc. 

(111. lii. 1). 

In all the VedSntas (upanishads) the Dahara-updsana 
and the like are treated. A doubt arises as to 
whether the upS.sana treated in different upanishads 
is one and the same or differs with the different re- 
censions 

{Pnrvapdkaha) : As context (prakarana) differs 
with difference in recension (S'dkhd), the up&sana 
-diirers with different s'akhas. Now, in the Chhdn- 
do^a and the Taittiriyaka, the Dahara-up&sana is 
treated. In the one, such attributes as sinlessness 
are described in the passage which begins with the 
words, “ The Altman who is free from sin, free from 
old age, free from death,”* etc. In the other, in the 
passage “The right, the true,”t etc., such attributes 
as dark-brown-ness are mentioned. Here, owing 
to the difference in the attributes, the upisana differs. 
In the Chh^ndogya, again, the Panch^gni-Vidyd 
(the contemplation of Pive Pires) is designated as 
Kauthnma, while it is designated as VItjasaneya in 
“the Bnhadhranyaka Here, owing to the difference 
in the designation, the upasana differs. In the 
Mundaka-s'&khSi is spoken of a rite called Shrovrata 
(the ceremony of carrying fire on the head) in the 
words, 

“ Let a man tell this Brahma- vidya (science of 
Brahman) to those only by whom the siro-vrata 
has been performed according to the mle."'’J 

S'irovrata is a special ceremony connected with 
the study of the Vedas and it is or joined on the 
Atharvanikas (the students of the Atharva-Veda), 
not on others Owing to this difference in the rite, 
the up&sana differs. Thus, the up&sana differs owing 
to the difference in the s'akha etc. 

{Siddhania) : — The Dahara-np&sana and the like, 
taught in all the different upanishads, are one and 
the same ; for, as in Ihe case of injunctions of sacri- 
ficial works, so here, the words of injunction (oho > 
dan&), the results to be attained, the form of the 
Bevati, an4 the designations (of the np&sanas) are 
all same. In the first place, the terms of injunction — 
■luch as “ let hhn know”, " let him contemplate”-- 

• Op. cit. 8-7-1. ' 

t Mahant. 11. 

f Maad. up. 3-2‘10. 


are same in the different s'akh&s. Even the results 
to be attained, — such as the attaining of Brahman, — 
are same. The objects of worship, too, are same, such 
as th-' Vais' v&nara-Brahman. And even the ^desig- 
nations are same, buch as the Vais'v&nara Vidya and 
so on. Therefore the Up&sana is one and the same* 
Notwithstanding the use of different verbs — such as 
* let him know’, ‘ let him contemplate ’, — ^the up&sana 
does not differ. In the GHh&ndogya} the Daffara- 
Vidy& IS enjoined in the words, “ What exists with- 
in that small ether, that should be sought for ,”* and 
the Taittiriya enjoins it in the words “What is 
there within, that should be contemplated^'^ In this 
case, since the seat of 'contemplation etc., are same, < 
smce Brahman, the object of contemplation, is the 
same, and since the attnbutes mentioned in the two 
upamshads are not opposed to one another, the* 
Vidya (up&sana) is the same. The Bnhdd&ranyaka 
and the Ghh&ndogya-Upanishads descnbe the nature 
of the five fires to be contemplated, — namely, heaven, 
rain, earth, man and woman ; and the nature of these 
fires IS described in the same way in both. Hence 
no distinction in the vidy& (up&sana). 

If (you say it is aot so) because of ibe distinctim (implied), 

(we reply that the distiuotion is possible) even (when . 
the upa'saaa is) oue. (111. iii 2).^ 

{Objection) —Repetition of the same thing, combined 
with difference in the context (prakarana) or s&kha, 
points to a difference in the up&sana. Therefore the 
up&sana taught in different s&kh&s is not one and the 
same. 

{Answ'er ) : — ^Though the up&sana is one and the 
same, repetinon of the same u'p&sana in a different 
context (prakarana) or s&kh& can be accounted for 
by the fact of the people who learn the vidy& from 
that other s&kh& being different. Therefore, the fact 
does not point to a distinction in the up&sana. 

(The s'iro-TTata) perttdns to the redtation of ihe text, because 
as suoh, indeed, it is treated of in the ritualistic section, 
i&nd as in the case of save, it is restricted to them. 

(m.iii 3). 

The s'lro-vrata enjoined in the Atharva-Veda in the 
words “ To them alone let him tell this Brahma- 
Vidy& ”1 is intended as an appendage to the recita- 
tion of that Veda (sv&dhy&ya), not as an appendage 
to the Vidj& or Uji&sana; for, the passage “He 

shall not study it who has not performed the rite 

______ » 

tMsluliiS. 10*23. 

t Mnnda. Up. 3*2*10. 

§ Ibid. 3*2*11. 
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stows ttat tte rite pertains to the recitation of the 
Vedic text, and in the samAchAra-grantha, i>. e., in 
the work called SamAchAra (ritual ) it is declared to he 
a Veda-Vrata — a ritual pertaining to the Vedi>. leci- 
tation— in the words " This, too, has been treated by 
the treatment of the Veda-Vrata ” In the phrase 
* Biahma-VidyA \ the word ‘ Brahman ’ means Veda. 
Therefore just as the Sava-homa is confined to the 
followers of the Athauva-Veda, so is the s'lro-vrata 
confined to them alone, so that it does not point 
to any distinction in the VidyA or UpAsana itself. 

The (S'niti) alee declares, (in. iii. d.) 

The S'rnti itself shows the rnity of npAsana. In the 
section of the Dahara-Vidya, the Mahopanishad and 
the Kaivalya-Upanishad describe the form of the 
IVvara as follows 

‘‘ The Eight, the True, the Supreme Brahman, in 
person dark-brown, chaste, divers eyed.”* 

"Associated with UmA, the Parames'vara,the Lord, 
Three-eyed, Nilakantha (dark-necked, tianquil.^t 

From this one may think that, as a corporeal 
being, the TsVara is subject to sin, decay, death and 
the like. It is to prevent this supposition that the 
ChhAndogya-Upanishad declares that He is pos- 
sessed of the eight attributes mentioned in the passage 
beginning with the words " Now, as to the small 
lotus in the city of Brahman ” etc J In these cases 
repetition can be accounted for by different attributes 
being spoken of in different sAkhAs. So, there is no 
room for the supposition that it points to a difference 
in the YidyA itself. Accordingly, since the terms of 
the injunction are identical, i e, owing to the absence 
of a difference in the terms of injunction, etc., 
pointing to a difference in the Upasana, the UpAsana 
taught in all the Upanishads is one and the same. 


A4hlkarana— 2 

The sutrakAra now proceeds to state what is aimed 
at in shewing the unity of the UpAsanas enjoined in 
ail the Upanishads : 

A etlleetioB (tfkoald 1>6 made of aitrilmtes) owing to identity 
of the purpose- At in the ease of the appendages of an 
injnnotion* so, tpo, in the case of (an Vpasana which 
is) similar (in kind) (iii.iii.5.) 

Here', though oneness of UpAsaua has been establi- 
shed, a doubt arises as to whether the attributes 

•Mahani. 12 ^ 

Up, 

JOp oit 8-1-1. 


meutioued in one sAkhA should be gathered in 
another s'AkhA or not. 

(Pimajiahha ) — ^They should not be gathered. To 
explain . m the ChhAndogya are mentioned in the 
Uahara-VidyA the attributes such as ainlessness, but 
not in the Taittiriya-Upanishad. The attributes 
mentioned in the ChhAndogya-Upanishad should not 
be gathered in the Taittirtya, because they are not 
mentioned in the latter. As to the purposes of the 
Upasana, thay are served by the attributes mentioned 
there, namely ‘dark-brown’ etc What need is 
there for the gathering of attributes mentioned 
elsewhere, for which there is no direction in the 
sruti 

{SiddMnta ) — As against the foregoing we hold as 
fcillows : In all cases, where the iTpAsana is one, such 
attribute i as sinlessness mentioned in the ChhAndogya 
in connection with the Dahara-VidyA etc., should be 
gathered together elsewhere in connection with the 
DaharavidyA etc., taught in the Taittirlyaka and 
other Upanishads, inasmuch as the purpose of these 
attributes is the same, namely, to subserve the 
upAsana. Just as the subsidiary acts (augas) enjoined 
(in different s'AkhAs) as parts of one main act enjoined 
are gathered together in the case of the Agnihotra 
and the like, so in the case of the Dahara-UpAsana 
or the like, where the terms of injunction etc., are 
same, the attributes (mentioned in different s'AkhAs) 
should be gathered together. Wherefore, it stands 
to reason that the attributes mentioned in different 
s'akhAs in connection with the same UpAsanas should 
he gathered together. 


Adhikarana~3p 

(If you maintato) that they are different keeause of tke 
scripture, (we reply) no, keeause of tko non-dlstlnetion (III. iii- 6}- 

In the BrihadAranyaka-upanisbad and in the 
Chhaudogya-npanishad, the contemplation of the 
Udgitha song as PrAna, leading to the enemy’s defeat, 
is enjoined. A doubt arises as to whether there is, or 
there is not, a unity of upasana in this case. 

{Purmpaksha ) : Since the terms of injunction etc. 
are same, there is a unity of upasana. 

{Oojectim ) The object of the upasana as PrAna 
enjoined in the BnhadAranyaka is the agent in the 
act of singing, i. e., the one that sings the Udgitha, as 
muy be known from the following passage : 


-I- 
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Then they s«id to the breath in the mouth • ' Do 
thou sing for us/ ^ Yes/ said the breath, and 
saug/^« 

But in the jase of the Chhandogas the objtct of 
contemplation is the Udgitha,it«e]f which is sung, i.e , 
which IS the object of the act ot singing, as may be 
seen from the follow ing passage : 

Then comes this breath (of life) in the mouth 
They meditated upon the Udgi tha as that breath/'t 

Therefore^ the up&sanaa are different. 

(Answer :)— The opening statements in Jbcth are the 
sair e. TheBnhadaranyaka opens the section wfth the 
following words . 

There were two kinds of descendants of Prajapati, 
the Devas and the Asuras. Now the Devas were 
indeed the younger, the Asuras the elder ones. 
The Devas who weie struggling m these worlds^ 
said * Well, let us overcome the Asuras at the 
sacrifices by means of the Udgitha/’ j: 

The OhhUndogya opens the section with the following 
words : — 

When the Devas and Asuras struggled together, 
both of the race of Prajapati, the Devas took the 
udgitha thinking they would vanqursVthe Asuras 
by it/’§ 

Therefore as the opening statements are same, the 
upiisanas are identical. 

(Siddhanta:) — The sfitrakAra states the conclusion 
as follows : 

♦Brs Up 1-3^ 

t Chha. ITp 1-2-7 

J Op. Cit. X-3-1. 

§ Op. Git. X-S.1. 


Or (they are) not (one) owing to a dlfferenoe in the content, as 
(in the contemplations of the udgitha) as greater than the 
great, etc (Ui iil 7) 

The Yidyas t»«nght> in the two upanisbads -^re not one 
and the same, because of a distinction in the context 
(prakarana'. Now, the contemplation taught by the 
chhandogas refers to the Pranava which is a part of 
the udgitha as declared in the pas^^age Let a man 
meditate upon the syllable Om, (a part of) the 
Udgitha.’^* 

But the contemplation taught by the Vajins refers 
to the whole udgitha* Thus owing to a distinction in 
the way they begin, the forms contemplated npon are 
different, and the npasanas, therefore, are also different* 
Just as among the Udgitha-npasanas taught in one 
and the same s&khd, the contemplation of the udgitha 
as ' greater than the great * differs from tlie contem- 
plation of the same as ^ golden, * so, too, here the 
npasanas differ. 

The Sutrakdra raises an objection and anaweis ; 

If (you tliisk they are same) owing to (an identity in) the 
dkignatlon, that (is answered by what) has been sidd 
(above) This (identity in designation) is possible 
Indeed (III iii 8) 

It should not be contended that the updean^s 
taught in rlie two sdkhds are same because of the 
identity in the designation 'Udgitha Vidy&.’ Poj, 
though the things enjoined are different, the identity of 
designation is possible. For instfance, in the case of 
the daily Agnihotra and the Agnihotra pertaining to 
theKnndapayin’s saoiifice, thongh the names are same> 
the rites are diffeient So here also. Eenc^ no 
discordance 

A Maha'deva SVstry, ba. 
(To he emUnued*) 


^ ChhR. Up. 1-M 
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Of 

AJIUL NANDI SIVA A'CH^'RY \ 


SUTRA ir~ADVAITA LAKSHANA. 

Adhikarana-S. 

[Gontin'nedf'^om page 204.) 

All are Tatvas. 

21. Ta© whole "Universe, constitntrog all that has 
form, the formless, and those that have form and no 
horm, is the manifestation ^ the Tatvas. These 
Tatvas manifest themselves, each in three ways, 
StOla, Sdkshma and Para. The Jivas that always 
stand connected with the Tatvas which are under the 
impelUnjf* influence of the SAdAkyas, also hear their 
names. Thus all things are, in fact, Tatvas only. 

Note. — ‘ aMmria ’ in the original gives us ‘ those that 
have form and no form.’ Para— Atisflkshma Jivas here 
stand for the* three kmds of jivas, VijnAnakalar, PialayA- 
kalar, and Sakalar. 

Invblution and Evolution of the Tatvas, 

22. The twenty-four Tatvas, from earth to Mula 
Prakriti complete their involution in the A'tma Tatva, 
and the six Tatvas beyond the Mdla Prakiiti, in the 
VidyA Tatva ; the three, Suddha Tatva upwards, in the 
Siva Tatva. These three, vti.-, A'tma, Vidya and Siva 
Tatvas are eternal, say they. The other two Sakti 
Tatva and Siva Tatva involute in the Suddha Siva, 
The evolution of the Tatvas also follows the same 
order 

Note — Siva is eternal. The other three Tatvas are so, 
only in name As the Tatvas involnte in and evolve from 
Sndda Siva, it follows that He is the cause of involution 
and evolution. 


Adhlkarana-4. 

Creeds and their place in the Tatvas. 

1. All false creeds take their stand severally in 
the Tatvas from Bhfltas (elements) to Mohini (Asnddha 
MayA). The six true creeds beginning from Saiva 
have tbeir respective places in the Tatvas from 
VidyA upwards. Our I-ord is beyond the Tatvas. 

Note. — False creeds are 18 in number, ot which siv 
are external, six externo-internal and the remaining six 
axe extemo-external ’I'he names of these creeds and 
their explanation can be gleaned from commentaries. 


‘Creeds’ here stand for the deities worshipped' by tha 
people who profess them. The Tatvns, which form the 
se''t3 of the deities, also form the Mnkti SthAna of the 
creeds. ‘Our Lord’-Suddha Siva, the deity of the Siddhauta 
Saiva Religion 

Nine hnds of Manifestation of Siva. 

2. The one Lord alone acts, pervading thiougfa 
the nine vargas — Siva, Sakti, NAda, and Bindu, the 
formless four ; SadAsiva, of form and without form ; 
Maheswara, lirdra, Vishnu and Brahma, the four 
of form — who manifesting themselves in different 
Tatvas, pet form their several functions. 

N'OI'B. — Sakti and Bindu are included among the mala 
energies of Siva in spite of their female character, because, 
unlike Manonmaui and other saktis, they partake of the 
characteristics of both the male and the female energies 
lU causing the manifestations. 

Saktis of Siva. 

3. The sakti-kinds appertaining to the roanifesta-. 
tions of Siva are seven m number — Sakti, Bindu 
Sakti, Manonmaui, MahesA, UmA, Lakshmi and 
Sarasvati, Yet they are all one, ParAsakti. What- 
ever aspect Her Lord manifests Himself in, in that 
she manifests Herself also. 

Notf. — The manifestations of Siva reckoned here are 
only seven , for, Sakti and Bindu have been left out, as 
they stand midway between the malb and tlie female 
energies 

The oneness of Sakti mth Siva. 

4. It is Sakti who manifests Herself aa NAda and 
the six following vargas. It is Siva who forms all 
vargas from Sakti upwards. Whatever of shape 
there is, that proceeds from Sakti, is Sakti and Siva 
combined. The Sakti who manifests BLerself in what- 
ever forms the Sakta wills is H’s matchless consort 

The creative Power of Siva and Sakti 

5. .Siva begets Saktj and Sakti begets Siva 
(SAdakya). Both m their happy union produce the 
worlds and the Jivas. Still Bhava (Siva) is a biahma- 
chAri (celibate) and the sweet-speeched Sakti remains 
a virgin. Sages only comprehend this secret. 

The Characteristics of a TatvajTidni. 

6. The Tatvas manifesting themselves as the 
bod^ , senses/ worlds and enjoyments, bondage (ban- 
dha) and freedom (moksha) arising from these, affect 
the Jivas. Fe who thns understands the nature of 
the Tatvas and eliminates them one l^y one, realises 
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the Supreme beyond. Such is the true sage just des- 
cribed. 

Why Tatvaa affect the Jivaa. 

7. Why io all these Tatvas together affect the 
Jivas ? It is for reaping uhe fruits of past Karma 
completely, for rooting out the very seed of Karma 
so that it may not arise again, and for getting nd of 
the evil A'nava Mala. 

2I01E. — Since it is Jivss, not Siva, that are got rid of 
Mala and Karma by means of the Tatvas, it follows that 
the Tatvaa do not affect Siva. 


Adhlkarana— 5. 

Nature of A'nava Mala, 

1. A'nava Mala, with its many Saktis, is ore. 
Pervading through the numberless Jivas a<« the dirt 
in copper, it binds them from Jhana and Kriya. It 
also affords them the capacity for experience, and is 
ever the source of ignorance. 

Note — The dirt that 13 inherent in copper can be re> 
moved once for all only by alchemical processes , and, when 
it is so removed, the copper remains no longer coppei but 
is transformed into replendent gold In like manner, the 
Jtva that is affected by Mala can be freed from it only when 
SivajMna is attained ; and the Jiva that is so freed from 
Mala remains no longer a Jiva but attains Patitva merging 
into Siva* The lilnstiation of dirt and copper is favour- 
ite with the Siddhanta and should, therefore, be carefully 
noted. 

A'nava and Miiyd differentiated. 

2. Do you say, ' There is no other entity as Mala 
(A'nava) . it is only the effect of Mayd.’ Understand 
well that Maya causes Icchd, Jndnd and Kriya to 

arise in the Jivas but A'nava causes ths same to dis- 
appear, that A'nava is inherent m the Jivas but 
May& is separate from them and, besides, manifesting 
itself as the universe, forios the body, senses, worlds 
and enjoyments. 

Note.— T his forms an answer to the false creeds that 
identify Mdy& with A'nava Mala. 

Purva rdkaha Vdda. 

8. As a black cloud hides from view the brilliant 
8un, so veils Jn&na and Kriyii of the Jivas.., 'The 
8n:i begins to shine m his full glory when the cloud 
vanishes. So, Jndna and KriyA, begin to shine in the 
Jives with the dissolution of the body. 


Puna Paksha Vdda (continued) and Siddhdnta. 

4. As the expansive light disappears when the 
cloud veils the snn, so JMna and Kriyd disappear 
when the body screens the Jivas. 

Siddhdnta Icch&, Jh&na and Kriyd are manifest 
in the Jivas when they are embodied. When the/ 
are not, nothing but darkness prevails. 

Note. — ‘ Embodied’ incIndes*both the gross a^d sabtle 
bodies 

Siddhdnta (continued). 

5. What veils Jn&na and Kny4 of the Jivas is the 
A'nava (whose existence you ignored). Since it is 
commingled with the ^ivas, it may also be said to be 
one of their quabties. Mdyd graciously provides the 
Jivas with the Tatvas from Kala downwards, so that 
^hey may shake off the shackles of ignorance 'These 
tivo, therefore, are as opposed to each otheV as dark- 
ness and light. 

Note. — B y commingled, it is to be understood that Mala 
IS separable from the Jivas and by ‘ one of the qualities’ that 
it is so very intimately connected with them. The word 
‘also’ indicates that A'nava is not a quality of the Jivas. 
Vide following stanza 

JUa and Mala dtfferentiaied. 

6. Do you mean that ignorance (avidya) is a qua** 
hty of Piirusha (Jiva) ’ Then, Pnrusha should be 
matter. Would you say that the defect in the eye of 
a blind man is a quality of the eye itself ? Possessing 
Ignorance as its attribute. Mala always remains matter. 
But Jiva IS spirit (chit) which has Jn&na for its quality. 

Note — It is clearly shown by the illnstration that Mala 
is a defect, not a quality of the J ivas. 

How the three Malaa act. 

7. The three Malas— A'nava, MAyd and Kama — 
delusive in their character, veil the true nature of the 
Jivas, and produce, m them, illusory enjoyments, 
bondage and capacity for experience as the sprout, 
bran and cbaff in paddy. There are also two oP »r 
Malas which we will point out presently 

Noie.— A'nava Mala, m conjunction wibh the efficient 
cause, provides the Jivas with the capacity for experience 
as the chaff is the efficient canse of sprouting. M&yd, beil^f 
the instrumental cause, makes, with its effects — bodies 
and senses, the bondage of the Jivas, as the bran favonring 
the growth coexists with the other ingredients. Karma 
being the material cause, affotds enjoyments to the Jivas 
as the sprout becomes manifest by a power latent in it. 
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The tuo oihei' Malai. 

8. Oue IS May oy a, which IS the effect oi Asuddha 
Maya, and the other is Trodayi, a Sakti of the Pure 
that commands the three Malas to perform thei ' '•es- 
pective functions. So the learnea say These five 
Malas stand adhered to the Jlvas. 

Koti' — M& yeya is the Mala thatlimi.s Icclia, Jhlna 
and Knya of the all-pervading soul. 

Reincamation of the Jkab. 

9. The soul, affected by the five Malas— 'A'nava, 
Maya, Karina, Mayaya, and Trodayi-passes in a 
moment at the good Lord’s behest, through the wheels 
of birth and death, on earth, the higher and the lower 
worlds, like the whirling fire brand and the whirlwind 
which cease not in their motion. 

Xoi I ‘ At the good Lord’s behest * shows the agent 
with MV hose grace the escape from the wheel of birth and 
death can be effected. 

Ramcbi of the human Urfh. 

10. When we consider the case of a Jiva which, 
after passing through the eighty four hundred thou- 
sand kinds or yonis (embryo), of fourfold nature as 
Andija, Swetaja, Utblja and Sarayuja, becomes hu- 
man born, we can but compare it with an individual 
who has with his own hands swum the wide ocean. 

Noi'f — It is to be noted that the human frame only is 
fit for the attainment of eternal aeedom hy the Jivas. 

BamiebS of a high chbs human hath 

11. It IS a great blessing to be born in a land 
where savages do noi inhabit but the Siudy of the 
four vedas reigns supreme Escaping birth among 
the lower classes of the human race, raie is it that 
one should be fortunate to be born among the people 
privileged to perform religions austerities, and to 
profess the Saiva Siddhauta religion without falling 
into the ways of other creeds. 

S AXAVAK\rAXAY'KAy PlllAl. M. A. 

{To be continued.) 


TATUMA'NAVAR’S POEMS. 


{Continued from page 202 ) 

D Qun^m 

isQvii^aj SLoa^iorr a/,T^ 
s>'ii/ltrp.p (?u#/7 OuTSBrui 

u>pp mpjpuk 
QutTsissOih Qupp QursQ 
dil^su^/Bp prrajSthQeu tSeilSgi 

fispir.^ e^pustitQutr jO(j8rT<5 STtli-p 

pssOisiB u9isQis/SQtJi!i pir&rf-ai m^isik (a^a.) 

142. 0 what an admirable one is th’ Saiv-Siddhant ' 
The best and purest coarse to raise the souls 
to Heaven ; 

The best and purest made to mvocate the 
Lord’s grant 

Of boundless Grace, which is as by Devtards * 
given. 

To souls advanced in tatvas twentyfive and 
Teveu 

Lo ' This IS the best mumhicent faith fit to 
plant. 

In the minds of true jn&nis to researches diiven.. 
The high conviction that this is the mother-grant. 
Alike to suit the Siddhasf playing in anima X 
And other powers ; or to great devotees drowned 
In blessed silence the best concentration law ; 

Or to those sunk in Indra’s great delights§ 
profound , 

To all alike , to all beloved , to all the one. 
Inspiring , and to all a Uniiersal Sound.]] 

K. Shukmugam Mudaliak. 

(To he continued.) 

* Tiie devtoH^ are the wishing-trees They yield what the 
ownei wishes for 

t Here the samt refers to the wide accomodating oharcters of 
theSaiva Siddhanta School ofiehgion Of the sages siddhas, 
yogt«, bhalta^ and deiofed Jildius the saint mentions the first and 
the last, so that all the font classes of sages maybe included. 
The order is as giren ai<ove according to Dr&t ida Ciaiti 

J c f TS'otes to \ erse 44, 

§ Indra’s bhoga (sensations or sensual delights) is consideied 
the greatest Temporal Happiness in the Universe. 

I Uim ersal sound can be the name of this religion since it is an 
inviting peal to all as (0 ye, men of the world, 

come a«d loni this), being the mother-religitn to all the rest 
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NOTES ANb COMMENT?. 


HINDU RELIGIOUS ENDOWMENT. 


The fiat of the Government of India has gone forth that 
there is no need for legislation, in regard to thir question, 
and the reasons with which this conclasion is propped are 
really wonderful. No petti-fogging counsel could have 
fished out for reasons to hack up their false position with 
greater igeuuity than the Government of India, and if 
these principles are only to obtain, no legislation in India 
will be possible. It seems almost an irony of fate that 
hundreds of legislative enactments should be allowed to 
be rushed through the Council, in as short time as pos- 
sible, and which affect the property and person of every 
one of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects, and which would 
subject them to any amount of loss and worry and annoy- 
ance, as for instance, the Irrigation Cess Bill, and yet the 
Bill which does not affect the mass of the people in the least, 
and which would alone affect a handful of men and these 
only, if they fail to do their duty. The valuable endowments 
attached to these temples and mutts were mostly the gifts 
of kings and princes of ages gone by, and if tbe geneial 
body of the people do contribute anything at all, it is 
quite infinitesimal in value Besides the complaint of the 
people is that they have so little voice in the management 
of these endowments, and that the members who happen 
to get appointed once and for life have all the thing in 
their own sweet way, without absolutely any check or 
hindrance. But like the religious cat who felt for the 
rats BO maon, the Government ok India professes the 
tenderest regard for the religious sentiments of the people, 
and they are afraid that such interference must inevitably 
rouse the strongest resentment in the minds of those who 
are subj'ected to it ? (we could produce the opinions of 
90 per cent, of their trustees and committee members 
themselves) and who possess immense infiuence ove” the 
inasses whom it is proposed to exclude by a property 
qualification from all voice in the manrgement of their 
own temples” and that it “ might not improbably excite 


a wide spiead suspicion of its intentions among other 
religi^'us endowments which might appear to be scanda- 
lous to Englishmen or to Natives of India inbued with 
our ideas, vio'ld almost certainly be regarded in an 
entirely diffeient bght by the g eat body of the Hindu 
worshippeis who look upon an offering to a priest or a 
Brahman as a religious act, and it does not appeal to the 
Governor-General in Council to be established that the 
mass of such worshippers /eel any appreciable grievance 
in the piesent system of management or recognize the 
existence of any evil that calls for a remedy ' ' ’ And yet 
the Government of India is aware that the Local Govern- 
ment is convinced of the need for legislation, that a cer- 
tain Section (P) representing a considerable body of 
educated and thonghttul opinion also hacks up thi^ 
demand and it is aware that the demands have been made 
in numerous addresses and memorials on the subject, and 
in the native press, and yet wonder of wonders the Gov- 
ernment of India do not think it safe to inLr that the 
general public is really in favour of such course ' ! ! It is 
said that it IS hard to rouso up a ivaking man, and no 
amount of leasoning is sufficient to convince the Govern- 
ment of India who have wilfully shut their ears to the 
just and earaest prayers of the people. Do the Govern- 
ment of India lesort to any other methods for ascertaining 
the public opinion in regaid to other measures they them- 
selves are determined. Are they prepared to leave the 
working of the Government machinery itself and that of 
the most of Local and Municipal Boards to be taken of by 
the public spuit of the people. Do they think that the 
interest of the public at large in the Local and Municipal 
institutions is less than in the case of these Temples and 
would they advocate nniversal franchise in their case P 
As it is, it IS useless and hopeless to argue witn the 
Government and it is only left tc the people to convince 
the Government in only one way — to get np monster 
memorials from one end of the country to the other, and 
it is even a question if the Government of India will not 
even then find some reason for rejecting' such Memorials. 

We suggest a small and short memorial and in the fol- 
lowing form to be adopted eveiywhc^’e — 

To 

His Excellency the Govemor-Genenal and Viceroy '•f 

India in Couni ... 

We the undersigned memorialists representing the 
Hindu Population beg to approach you with the following 
prayer — 

(J) We are throughly convinced that the Hindu Reli- 
gions endowments are thorongbly mismanaged and that 
the defective provisions of Act 20 of 1863 is altogether 
responsible for it and that public have no manner of con- 
trol over these endowments. 
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(2) Tli<it the managers and trasties, both hereditaiy 
and otherwise shoidd be compelled to furnish accounts 
tp District or Local Committees and that the accounts 
should be Object to audit by a qualified {.uditor and that 
the Committee should also be mede to publish such 
acconifts with the result of such audit iu the District 
Ga^tte. 

(3) We therefore earnestly pray that the Act of 20 
of 1863 Jie at once amended to contain these vital pro- 
visions. 

We leg to lematn, 

Your most dutiful servants. 


Distnot. 

Town 1 

1 "Village 

Street. 

Door No 

Father’s Name. 

Name. 

1 

Occupation. 


We cannot praise in snfiScient terms the Splendid 

The Last Convoca- address dilivered by the Hon’ble 

tion Addiess of the Mr. Nicholson. The addj ess brims 
Itadras TJnwersity. 

in every line and one has to study it with considerable 
thought and attention. The Hon’ble is a specialist in 
Agricultuial questions, and he has not studied it in any 
pure’y acadamic spirit, but with a spirit of sympathy and 
thorough knowledge of the actual requirements of the 
masses of the people. He has done no little to move 
Government in the path of agricultural refo m and the 
amelioration of the conditions of the people and his 
advice to the people themselves and the leaders of the 
people (but the Government of India would seem to set so 
little valuv. to the words of their leaders !) should be care* 
fully treasuied up and worked out. But one thing we 
may that the recently passed irrigation cess Sbct will para- 
lyse all effort at agricultural improvement and that the 
losses to the people and to the Government itself will far 
outweigh the anticipated gains. 

*** 

The following patqs^we cull from a book called ‘*The 
Woodlands iu Europe ” intended for Christian Readers ; 
and we could not produce better arguments for the truth 
of our Conceptioii of the supreme Siva, the Destroyer and 
the Greater and the Preserver (Vide p 6. Sivagnanabotham 
English Editic'i.') 

** And how about the dead leaves which, season after season, 
strew the ground beneath the trees f Is their work done because, 
when their bright summer life m over, they lie softly down lo rest 
under the bare wintry boughs f Is it only deapl, and nothing 
beyond f JiTay ; if it is death, i' is death giving place to hfe Let 
us call it rather change, progress, transformation. It must be 
progress, when the last year’s leaves make the soil for next year's 
flowers, and iu so doing serve a set purpose and fulfil a given 
mission. It must he tran$foimati<m, when one thing passes into 
another, and, instead of being annihilated, begins life again in a new 
shape and f 01 m. 


It IS interesting to remember that the same snow which weighs 
uown aud breaks those hr branches* is the narsmg mother of the 
fioweis Softly it comes down upon the tiny Seeds and the tender 
budi and coveis them up lovingly, so that from all the stern ngonr 
of the world without they are safely sheltered Thus they are 
getting forward, as it were, aud hte is already swelling within 
them , so that when the sun. shines and the snow melts they are 
ready to burst forth with a rrp.dity whish seems almost Mira- 
culous 

It ib not the only foice gifted with loiJi piesei virig and desti oying 
powei, accoidtng to the aspect in which we view it The hre rehnea 
and pnrihes, but it also destroyes , and the same w’ater which rus- 
hes down in the cataract with such over-whelming power, falls in 
the gentlest of diops upon the thristy flower cup and fills the 
hollow of the leaf wi^h just the quantity of dew which it needs for 
its refreshment and sustenance And in those higher things of 
which nature is but the type and shadow, the same grand truth 
holds good , and from our Bibles we learn that the consuming fii e, 
and the love thappas^eth hioiiledge aie but different sides of the same 
God — jftsf, and yet meicijul , “ that will by no means cleat the qirlty, 
yet )>howing meicy unto thoubands 


REVIEWS 


DBAVIDA PRAKASIKA » 


We welcome this publication as containing the valuable 
results of a life study by one of the very few learned 
Tamil scholars of to-day. He is also a learned Sanskritist 
and 3s fully versed in the great treatises of his Master, Sri 
Sivagnana Yogi , and he is one of the very few who have 
studied the Yogi’s gieat Dravida Bashiyam. 

In his book, he displays considerable ability and critical 
acumen , but we are afraid the language he uses towards 
those whom be differs fiom is not at all becoming in these 
days, however much they might have been tolerated by 
old usage. This is the blot in his book and we hope it 
will be remedied in a future edition. The book is also 
printed in too small letters. The subject deserves better 
typogi'apliy aud the question of cost should not stand in 
the way as this is a book intended for the educated classes 
and not for the ignorant poor 

In the book, he reviews the whole body of Tamil Litera- 
ture rather too oriefly, we regret, and he divides his sub- 
ject into four chapters, entitled— “ Hakkana Marabial’* 
(Qramatical works) Ilakkia Marabial (Literary works) 
Sathira Marabial (Philosophical works) and OribiaP* 
(other works) and in the introduction he disonrses the 
question of the ancient character of the Tamil Language 
and litei’atnre. He thinks “ Tamil ” means 
'■sweet’ but a word may come to obtain a number of 
meanings, but the root meaning 'may after all be different 
and it does not therefore justify the dogmatism and 
warmth which our author displays. He holds that Tamil 
Grammar is independent of Sanskrit Grammar and there 
can be no doubt about it He gives a learned note on the 

*By Srilasri Sabapfithi IQavalar Avl. of Chidambaram. 1899 
Fri-^ Be % 
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first sat a of Tolgappia, the first cnral of Tiruvalluvar 
the first verse of Penah Parana and the antroductoiy ver- 
ses in Sivagnanabothaui. He is convinced that the Phi- 
losophy as indicated in these Tamil work is cleaily the 
Advaita Siddhaicta and not the Mayavada Vedanta, and 
that this IS also oar view we have expiessed on several 
nccasioBs. 

The book is uniqae of its kind and snpplies a Iong>ielt 
want and onght to be popalar The style is not too difii- 
cult to be followed by an ordinarily well edncated student 
of Tamil. Oar Ifavalar deset ves to be congratulated on 
the whole on the usefal and learned work he has bronght 
oat. 

2 Sivakshetr&laya Mahdtsava Unmai Vilkkam* 

taQsipgen e-eiraon. cSorisu), 

b. Saiva Bhushaaa Ohandrika* 

Pn Panchakshara Rahasyatnf 

We highly commend these books to all our readers aijd 
they form very useful and important hand books on the 
subject as treated therein The first book ^ives the 
meaning of the symbolism of all the Forms in our Temple 
as also the meaning ot the vauous festivals, &c , and 
what we are bound to say these meanings have been 
arrived after considerable study and texth are quoted fiom 
most of our religious and philosophical works to bear out 
these meaniags. With regard to the car-feast, we oar- 
selves discovered the meaning by a chance, and we sounded 
many a Pandit to discover this meaning, and not one gave 
this meaning, though several suggestions were made, and 
we are glad to find that this very meaning is given by onr 
Pundit in this book. We only instance this to show with 
what great care and knowledge the sabjeot is approached. 

In Saiva Bushna chaadrika, the same author tioats on 
the meaning, uses and texts bearing on the question of 
the sacred ashes, sacred beads, and Rudiaksha and ac- 
cordingly the volume is very highly useful to sP Saivas. 
From the several texts quoted from the Tiravaimozi it 
will be seen that the aathors of those sacred Hymns were 
still conforming to the general usage of weariug Holy 
ashes, and the custom of wearing mmam had not come 
into use in their time. 

iSaoT Qs/eifliujf^ 

9ufla.'(p xir 08 

ueai-u 

QutHgtUi 

ijn'SgeuQei ii98a;ir<»f OarSlu)ir«i>if.tuif 

« ttaifiiiSeisaii Mpmum pii>aaS ij^Qtitos'S 
^tt^ujQpaj^ar tjap/Sotusairta. 

These are not spurioas texts bat any edition of the book 
will be found to contain! these yerses. 

* By N. Kadiraivtl ?i|lai of Jaffna Pnoe 6 As and 4 as. each, 
Madras Bipon Press, and T. N. JubiIiBX Fbess, respectively 

t By Srimath BaUsaraswati Gnanauantha Swamigal of 8ri 
Uaniokarasagatwamigaf A'dhinam. Fnce As. Stab of India 
Fbbbs, Madbas. 
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The book on Panchakshaia is planned on the same 
model, and ought to be of the Highest value to all our 
readers. 

We congi atulate these two authors on the excellent 
books they have bronght oat and we hope their effoi ts will 
be continued in woiks of similar character. 

5. A hand book on Agricultoral science (in Ten Parts) 
Part L* 

Our fnend and b: other is always engaged in doing qome 
usefal work , and the books he W broaghib out lu Tamil 
comprise all sorts of useful subjects, and will foi m a lib- 
rary by itself. The latest work which he has given to 
the public is his book on agricultore-, and the part now 
before us contains so much information that we thought 
at first this was the whole book. But nine parts more are 
to come and we may feel mre therefore in getting a most 
useful and comprehensive book on Agriculture, and this 
hook by the ways shows also that it will not be difficult to 
write Tamil books on science. In his preface, the author 
greatfully acknowledge the valuable help and advice he 
received from the Hon’ble Mr. Nicholson, andsit will not 
too maeh to ask that government will also show their 
appreciation of the learned authors disinterested work by 
snhstanti&lly helping Hm. In the meanwhile we beg to 
tfnder him oni’ warmest thanks on behalf of the sorely 
stricken down agricaltural population 


EXTRACTS. 


A PLEA FOR LESS DOGMATISM IN PTJBLlU 
TEACHING. 


We extract the following article from ihe Theosophical 
Eevieui, which almost snms up oar owa attitude towards 
the Theosophical movement. 

In one of her recent ^ectni es Mis. Besant told us that if 
any of the leaders of the Society adopted a coarse of action, 
which to the best of our judgment was prejudicial to its 
interests, it wc,8 our duty to protest. No other apology 
Oi- justification, therefore, will be necessary for what may 
appear the presumptuous oiiticism I am about to make 
with legard to the policy of the Theosophical Societjr. 
Let the assurance suffice, however, that in doing so I am 
acting in what I believe to be the highest inte.ests of the 
Society. 

Briefly put, my experience has ledvjie irresistibly to the 
conclusion that many teachings which are put forward 
publicly should, if taught at all, be reserved for private 
instruction , that these teachings militate against the use 
ot the Theosophical Society by repelling those who would 
accept its more important ethical doctnnes , further, that 
the teaching I refer to are absolutely of no use to the evo- 
lution of the race, inasmuch as they benefit nobody. In 
thus ciiticising the wisdom of onr leaders, nay, it may be 
even of the Masters for aught I know, I am aware that I 
shall call down upon my head the censure of many an 
earnest Theosophist, who will donbtless be shocked by my 
apparent presumption. 1 hat, however, cannot be helped, 
nor does it deter me from what I believe to be a duty 
Besides, are we not told that H. P. B. herself “ strerm- 

•By S. P Narasimhala Naidu Cresoent Press, Coimbatore 1900. 
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onsljr asserted the right aud the dnty of each to nse his 
own intellect and judgment and not to accept blindly the 
authority of any wiiter”? I am also aware that the depai- 
tuie from •‘he methods hitherto pusned bv the Society 
•whiob I would suggest, would corstitute a far-n aching 
and momentous change in its policy , one, ho-wever, I am 
firmly convinced, that wovjrfi redound both to the good of 
the Society and to mankind. 

To my major premise, that the Society exists in orddr 
to help on the spiritual evolution of the race, of course 
no exception will be taken, for that is its avowed object 
Well, then, that being so, it stands to reason that repre- 
sentativeL or the Society, in their capacity as such, whether 
by pen or tongue, should only teach truths which 
will subserve that end ; my point is, however, that they 
should advance them unencumbered by dogmas and 
speculations which make no appeal to the reason, resting, 
as they do, solely on the Audi of individual writers. 

For our purpose Theosophical teachings may be divided 
into four classes 

1. Those which accord with our intuitions, and explam 
the phenomena of nature by giving ns the law pf which 
we have been in search — generalisations which our 
experiences and observations not only prepare us to 
accepi, but which it seems we might almost our selves have 
deduced. 

2. Such as we might infer from what we know of the 
manifestations of life on this plane— infaiTing the causes 
from the effects we see here. 

3 Truths we might arrive at by arguing from 
analogy — nanely by postulating that the la'w s operative 
on the physical plane also condition to some extent the 
manifestations of the One Life on the higher planes. 

These three classes of teachings might receive a 
tentative, if not ready acoeptarce, by any thinker, however 
unfamiliar he might he with other occult troths Not so 
however with the next class 

4). Teachings which include those dogmas which must 
he accepted soMy on some authority — which explain no 
phenomena within '■ur cognisance, solve no problems, 
which could not he inferred, for which it can scarcely be 
said any analogy exists on the physical plane, and which, 
finally, are of no practical use to anybody 

The first three include, moreover, all the most important 
and fundamental teachings of Theosophy— all those which 
are calculated in apv way to accelerate human evolution, 
they include all the ethical and moral teachings snch as 
those of katma, reincarnation, final union with God, etc., 
just those which the modern world stands in such dire 
need of, just those which, giving pause to the selfish 
pursuit of wealth and pleasure, would lead to a higlier 
spirituality >y revealing the puipae of life. 

But, and this is the fact 1 wish to emphasise, these 
truths will not spread and receive the ready acceptance 
they might, so long as they are intermixed with dogmas 
which merely constitute a tax on the creduhty of inguirm 
It is all very well to say let them accept some aud reject 
others, but that is just what they will not do. It is only 
the 'aiily advanced who are content to be eclectic j the 
vast ma|ority must either accept all or reject all. If 
along with teachings which seems so reasonable that they 
almost compel convection, theie are presented others 


which seems to those unfamiliar with them nothing less 
than grotesque, the chances are that all the good that 
might have accrued from the acceptance of the former 
will be stultified, for both •will be rejected Besides, it is 
surely the object of tlie Society to attract as many 
enquirers as possible, and when attracted fio keep them, 
by laying before them only.such teachings as aie calculated 
to lead them to further and further self-initiated study. 
Aud, above all things, if the Society is to be of any 
extended use it must avoid frightening away the coy 
enquirer by seeming even to require the acceptance of 
what to them can but he fantastic theories and specula- 
tions. 

I admit th'at the teachings which would come under my 
fourth heading have attractions for certain minds, but it 
seems to me tt is not the type of mind we should most 
desire appeal to. The?, namely those we should *hus 
attract, are not the hard-headed pi actical people who aie 
doing the work of the world , they are not the people -who 
are the leaders of thought, who are ipoulding opinion , 
they include neither the intellectual nor philanthropical 
masses I hesitate to say it, but it cannot I think be 
denied, they do include the “ credulous.” On the other 
hand, by confining ourselves to such as come under classes 
1, 2, 3, we should appeal to the most spirituallyminded 
and most intellectual amongst the outside woild. Many, 
1 doubt not, who, under the influence of Theosophical 
teachings would have accomplished great things for 
humanity, have been attracted by its sublime ethical 
doctrines only to be repelled from further enquiry by the 
demands made, as they thought, on their oiedulity. 
Would that these ethical doctnnes, divested of all dogma, 
save those absolutely necessary as premises on which to 
base them, ‘might be presented to the world in a fotm 
acceptable to it ' I cannot but think that such would also 
fulfil the intentions of the founders of the Society, for did. 
not one of them say “ The chief object of the Theosophi- 
cal Society IS not so much to gratify individual aspirations 
as to sen ve our fellow-men," 

Tn th:i introduction to her Ancient Wisdom, Mrs. Besaut 
says “ Bight thought is necessary to nght conduct, right 
understanding to right living.’ Quite so — but only up to 
a ceitaiix point. The foregoing quotation may very well 
be construed as implying that all right tLon^t and 
understanding is necessary to any right conduct. Whether 
Mrs. Besant meant this or not, I do not know, bnt so it 
may be understood This, of coui-se, would be a fallacy. 
No knowledge of astronomy, foi example, is necessary to 
play tl.e piano So to act and live r^htly I lequire the 
nght understanding of some things but not cdl things 
It cannot matter to me whether there are planetary chains, 
manvantaras, and so forth , if thei e are I shall know it by 
direct knowledge whsn it is necessary that I should, 
until then the belief that there are is of no use whatever 
to me. Let us recognise that the teachings which h^ve 
no direct influence or beanug on life are useless, nay, 
perhaps mischievous, if exoterically given out. Such 
teaching it would seem to me should be lestricted to an 
inner circle— to those, i,e„ who desire such knowledge- 
hut uhould not he flaunted before a sceptical wo.ld , for, 
by BO doing, as I have already said, we repel many of tJ'e 
most eligible of those who are not already within our 
ranks. 

E Mahtin Webb. 
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The following ice tidr ftom I he Siinskrit Joui'- 
nal, as it will />roi'e oj n^terest to our readen 

Mons. A. Barth, llonoi’ai'v member ot the lioyai Asialic 
Society, Member of tlie Pivucli institute, the distinguishef! 
Trench thus uriU^ of the SfindhiidoamlKna-n anJ 
Purudhamitam, whicli originally appeared in our piiirnal 

Pmu. — 6, BiO 1890 

“ Both papei> are im*(Jedingly well done They do 
much credit to the learning and healthy feeling', of Pro- 
leaso* Kamesvara Aijar Xo doiihf, there are many*pass- 
ages we .should translate otherwise m the West, and as the 
learned author is well aware, out gi'neral new of the sub-jeet 
in both cases W'ould also be somewhat different But the 
whole of Vedu interpretation is still so widely open to eon 
troversy, that any sensible man must b.' glad to hear w hat 
Hindu scholars and enlightened Hindu patriots ot our days 
have to say about the monuments of their past, the more so 
if, as m the present case, these monuments be still in holy 
use and a part ot their actual lijtiu'gy..*... Therefore no 
friend of India will deny his sympathy to PiofessorKainee- 
vara Aiyar doing his best endeavours to i-estore in a scholai ly 
manner the Sandhyavardana to its Vedic purity or e\en 
trying to bnng it up to i.Mte. But at the same tune the 
foreigner will have the right of considering fr»m wicliout 
what the house-born heir is considering from w'lthin. The 
standing ot both being different, the conclusions cannot on 
all points be the same. 

1 not dwell on minor discrepancies, yet 1 must give 
you some samples On the whole it may be .said that ue 
feel ourselves less at liberty with grammar and voeab.ilii.' 
t hftn does the learned professor, on the authority, it is tiue 
of most able commentator^. Thus for an instance, yad 
(Purushasukta 2) w.ll never nieai wnth us. 
what IS made out of it i.i the tianslatioii'. Thus again, 
Puiianhi liroliihamipatih IhahaiapiiUi Pimdtu Mm would 
not be styled by ii" as a giaminatical piuwJe, but sheer 
nonsense, as it stands, and therefoie a i»imn ime coirup- 
tion. 

But I have no space to sift am longer such minute 
pa'rticulais, and must turn to some topics of a moiv general 
purport. 

Professor Kamesvaia Aiyar overrates, methmks, Hus con- 
sent of our Western scholars about Vedic matters. There 
are rather many points, not only of particular bearing, but 


vast and tar-reaching onc« about which there is no agree- 
ment among them Take tor instance, caste. The opinion 
that there were no castes in lligvedic tiin 'S is far from being 
held unanimously among us. 1, for my part, did never 
accept it, and I doubt b.uch whether any of o'lr younger 
scholars w ould maintain the main point that the Pm^sha- 
iuLta must be late because caste is mentioned in it There 
IS in the Ave^ta a fan’ coimterpai t of vour narm'i and eom- 
paratue ethnology t ■‘aches U' that restrictions like those of 
caste h.ue their roots in tho veiy lowest of primitive 
socieh . But not only yon lave cast'’, you Imvc a theory of 
caste also , and it is this theory, not caste itself, which 
seems late to most ot us. It cannot be traced Lack further 
than the Bralnnanas and just in the Puruslusukta there is 
a great bit ot it. This alone would be no proof But there 
are (oniomitant f.i(ts. X^ithci vuid/ul nor vidm are Rig- 
vedic words, even iv/u'/io/a is not on“ in the sense it is 
taken hcie. Much more, the whole tenor of the Sukta i.s 
not Bigvedic Theie is not in it a single construction, not 
a single word which Is not found also in later documents. 
What wo have here is not a g-’cater polish of .style, but 
rather anotiier language, the language, uami’ly, of the Biah- 
uianas, that is to say, almost classical Sanskiit And what 
m«/ be .said of the language holds of the ideas also They 
are on the same level with Brahmanas and Upanishads. And 
tills brings me to the Vedantic character of the Sukta. 

The cosmological myth eximsed in the Sukta, that of the 
world being framed out of the limbs ot a primeval giant, is a 
verv old one, and, though not found elsewherein the Eigveda, 
mill li older, like caste, thanany Vedic text ; tor it oc'cursaUo in 
other reUtedbut distant mythologies; astorinstance, in that 
of the Scandinavians But 'i the Piirushasukta, beyond all 
d >ul)t, it is no more taken in its literal meani ng , it has become 
a mere symbol and as such it is fraught thoroughly with 
Vedantic speculation. So far I agi ee altogether with Prore.ssor 
Kamesvara Aiyar. But I must part from him when, tor his 
Haul ira Jniny opinion the illustration of the Sukta, and 1 

illustration of the Sukta he goes straight to the Vedanta of 
miy immediately add, of most of the niotely Manhat 
g.'thered m the Sandhyavan<l.ina. is not to be drawm from 
the complex and refind system ol the later school but rather 
from the Vadanta ot the Upanishads, whcih nearer as they 
come to our texts are also fraught with equally crude and 
incoherent syrabohsm. I need but to men turn their theo. 
Ties ot the Pranas, of the Puiuslui in the eye, in the sun, in 
the heart and the arteries, of Prajapati anitoqyHe &c , &c. 

And thus fi-oir. chronology, we are brought again to the 
question of interpretation : tor jtroceeding by this way, the 
one consistent with historical criticism, wc shall not, as is 
often done in Professor Kamesvara Aiyar’s translation, cloak 
by the phraseology of anotaer age passages siieh as Pumsha 
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Sukta5, a riddle — theife are uAny riddles ia the Veda- 
ezpressiug the theory o£ evolution in its crudest form. 
Neither shall we, §ven through the commentary of Sayana, 
search in Uttara Pwiuhatukla (p. 92-93) for some postulates 
of mnete»i*th century science, nor on Jhe authonty of 
another commentator understand thh Supreme Lord, when 
the vwters are spoken o£ (Sandhyavandanam, p. 21), 

Incidentally I may add that in Eigveda 111, 59,3 (San- 
dhyavandanam 94-98) and Eigveda Vli, 89, 1 (/6ide»i p-99) 
the^raasinigration of ssu& is the last thing to be thought 
of. Am/toa, in the first passage, has its etymological meaning 
of anguifh,' danger, the home of clay in the second 
passage 18 clearly tBe grave, toi bunalviasin use as well 
as cremation in Rigvedic timei 'I'lie belief in trans- 
migration 18 certainly a verv oldwont-, but strange as it may 
be, till now. it has not been traced in the hymns. 

In all such passages methinks the learned author deals 
too profusely withtho gunpowder and sparks. . . But,I 
am glad to add.. that a great deal of pure and steady 
light has been shed by him on Hindu religious tradition. 
If he fails often to give us the pnginal meaning of the 
Manirae, a meaning of \vhich in many cases nobody can boa|t 
now to have snore than a faint glimpse, be has fully suc- 
ceeded in giving us, of these old prayers what through 
many centuries the greatest of Hindu scholars have searched 
for and found in them. 

TAMIL PHILOLOGY. 

The second article on Tamil Philology from the pen 
of Pandit Savarirayan is equally interesting and in- 
structive, but we are afraid that ef en here he has made 
some suggestions which are open to reasonable criticism 
We are not in any way dogmatic about our opinions, 
and any remarks we may make are only m a friendly 
spirit and with a view to thrash out the timth. Where 
our Pandit is found to step beyond the limits of Tamil 
philology into the field of comparative philology or 
etymology, there especially does he give expression to 
opinions to which we are constrained to take objection 
The following observations with resj^ect to certain 
points touched upon in the article under reference, will 
not, in our humble expectation, fail to throw sop’e 
additional lig''t, or at least to sti; up mightier minds 
to make careful researches in this disgracefully neglect- 
ed field of Tamil Philology. 

Great credit is indeed due to Professor Sesbagiri 
Sastri and Pandit Savarirayan for their bold and un- 
tiring efforts to dig up Tamil roots, which we hope 


will be crowned with brilliant success. iBWPtaaqHA 
to learn that an Etymological BictionaifgMHMM^ 
language and a treatise on the “ AnqiifgHliHlll^ 
Race'’ will shortly appear as the results 
of these two scholars respectively 

We hope that in the Tamil-English 
is being compiled by G. W. CathiiavelJiS14||jfl£i|jppil 
tired Police !\Iagistrate of Kayts, Jaffua,'||QQWM||i^f 
of words will not be overlooked, and 
and the same woid has several meanings, the arrange- 
ment of them will be ui the order of their development. 
It is a matter of regret that most of our Pandits with 
all their fund of knowledge are too dogmatic and 
narrow-minded to be convinced that every word in 
language owes its existence to some root or "oota 
pregnant with sense. 

Even the grammatical framework or the formal 
elements of our language ought to be the remains of 
independent words with palpable meanings. In mono- 
syllabic or radical languages as the Chinese, the 
functions of the terminations are performed by separate 
words, for instance, plurality is expi'essed by some word 
denoting heap, class, kind, fiock. cloud, doc. 

In his sixth lectore on the science of Language, 
Yol. I, Prof. Max Muller dwells at length on this sub- 
ject, and we quote the following. 

“ The whole, or nearly the whole, grammatical frame- 
woik of the Aryan or Indo-European languages, has 
beeh traced back to original independent words, and 
even the slightest changes which at first sight seem so 
mysterious, such as foot into feet or 1 find into I found 
have been fully accounted for.” 

What applies to the terminations of the Aryan 
languages should with equal truth apply to those of 
^he Dravidian or Tamilian languages. 

The latter family of languages being in the aggluti- 
native stage, the iormal elements in it are not so worn 
out as in infl'^ctioual languages. It would be well for 
students of comparative grammar of the Tamilian lan- 
guages to bear this fact iu mind, and to do as much as 
in their power lies to bring to light the original mean- 
ings of these elements. Some may however siippose 
that the grammatical framework of a language ik 'thd 
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accretion or tgerminal develop- 
pltonetic corruption, hut tins view is 
in the'face of the weighty argu- 
the contraiy by TVof. Max Muller 
of our statement that all Tamil words 
jMRlMliiibi# to roois or radicals, let us here carefully 
MflNPie )9M;»aai(l iff, which are generally instanced 
or aihitrary-prinutives. Refore trying 
^%etie names to roofs, a clear understaiKling 
01 wnai luoiB are, is very essential. Prof. Ma.\ .Muller 
explains as follows • * AVe call root or rclml whatever 
in the words :t any language or taniily of languages 
cannot be i educed to a ninjilcr oi more ongnical loiin,’’ 
11 c further says that the root oi a woid is its UMlimuje' 
ohk iiimnfint as distuigui&lu'd from ih diaitijeahlti icn,u- 
wtioii,. Roots are either predicate e oi demonstrative, as 

Jl) Mur — to grind to rub, to ■stroke, to wear out. or 
to wither awa\, found in Pngh-sh Mill, Meal and Milk ; 
Ijatiii .Vy/s = Doatlior of fittme, and Mora-lhlay 

or lo!<s of Itiiic; and in Sail's. Midyn Death, 

Marids wind and Mlntu (m/r 0 ^u>) storm. 

(2) Ta— tins or theie, in Gothic Theda, Greek To 
neuter of Definite article, Latin ie, la, tud (in Iste, Ista 
and Istud) and English the, tluit, thk, they and then. 
All roots are necessarily monosyllabic and are divisible 
into three classes, namely, pnmitive roots, secondary 
roots and tertiary roots, a full description of which 
appears m Prof. !Ma.\ Muller’s seventh lecture Vol. I. 

Primitive roots, which consist of 

( 1 ) One vowel as i in Latin i*e to go, 
t2) One vowel and one consonant as ad in Latin 
Kdere, Greek Edein. Sanskrit ad and Eng- 
lish Eat or 

^3) One consonant and one vowel as da in Latin 
dare to give, Latin donimi arid Sanskrit 
d wwt«i»gift. are very numerous in languages 
in the first and second stages. Moreover a 
root may be sti’engtJiened by the insertion 
of some letter as X. E. G. tol^und to be moist 
tiuqssym)ii to join. Jiimilavlv Uic Tamil root 

who riiiiMdi'i that Kinjunm* w.i' l>y m itiial axrcc- 
iiicnt '•ay that the tfimcwtum'* arc inin.e:iniii;. m"iis adclediothe 
bo<Iy o( .1 woiil to modify its menuia;;. 

t Frederick Schickel and ltc\ hainu think tliat woids oie endow- 
ed with ainiiH'iple of jnowtli .Snth .in idea i>. tnvohed in ihe 
grammatical nomcnclntuic (bans P!.ikntO and 
(Sane ViljitiJ. 


jicl ad in adusKsto join has been chang- 
ed into jfesB-L. and in 

Dus new root a mI appears however in a w'eakened form 
in t to reach, ownng to the assimilating 

power of 11 (air). Cf. the corruption of one ipto 
and dfiorju into Practically d has been. 


* A careful study of Piofessoi Max Mullet ’s Lectur”' on Phpuetao 
< lianae fully impresses on oui mmd that the confusion among the 
cousuuants K, J’, and J . the tuad of Giimm’s la y, is not a matter ot 
fiction but ot facts and figures In the wotthy Piofessoi's opiiuon, 
tliutlui^e among the gnttuials, UbiaU and* dentals is due to a 
pietK IKS state of language in which the two oi three pimoipal points 
of I onsimantal contact weie iiotrfet felt as definitely sep.irated front 
eacli other ” The Polynesuin Dialects ate lepoited to have not yet 
got ovei this difhcnlty and consequently to vaiy not only their 
uoids bat even thoirwofs As (-.xamples of this change which at 
ln^t sight.ippeais wondeiful, we may quote horn the Indo-Buropean 
siocl the JSans Ohaima I'SOUiie) heat, the Gi rhermc=}ieat, and 
tlu Lit Ko)mons=liot, and iiom the Tamil l.inguage Oatuu^ 
-oiiginally .i bubble Ojir^^en and Ouirigw fviilgo) navel. 
M liat w’c want to prove lieie is that this law winch holds good with 
icg.iid to woids holdi equally good with le^nl to toots of which 
alone all languages weie oiiginally irntde ;tp The Polynesian 
Dialects fully beai out the tiuth of oui contention. The root oA 
which welwvemviow is theiefoia traceable to ot the radix of 
9®“0iic and may be identified. lyith ap m jyuc/fijj^, oronerlv to 
make one, hence to put on, &c . ot which *,uuu> a pancSce h iq- 
baWy a den^tiva 'The Malayan apam-oaie is evidenCy unorigi^. 

5>® or 9t-« IS directly flora root of-to unite The root of is clear- 
ly visible in 9 ^ 9 , 9 ^ to lesemble, to be equal, a tnbe 

affinity ortho hip (the middle port of, the human body) audin 
fftu Lf hkeiiesvor ^mmetry of bodj* 

the nameo'amonntainin the South Aroot District 

which IS sacied to Siva, is shown by Dr Bottler to be a oompourd 
of^swfigj not leached (by Brahma and Vishnu), and 
mountain But it U moie probable that this word is a conuption 
of .i» 0 S)»«B£a, the 'Tamil to&tf being substituted for the Sans. 
Aobalam. Such changes are not of rare occnrrcnce In the Kaddn* 
kuLirapattu west (of the Tnncomalie District, Ceylon) which is 
lieoplcd by the Sinhalese w home daily being Tamihsed in their 
habiK manncis, diess and speech, theie are several tank-names 
w Inch appeal in dupheates-the one being Sinlialese and the other 
r.umloi paitly Tamil, B G Nikkaveva Oa'a^fiigjeiKi Tavnla- 
eNa./a-/r/D@0<r j pioperiy fiiraieir*^eoU>^ Ibe change of 4y0sw 
into IS as feasible as that of •i0iwrm colour into 

mmmw. 


Jt is but quite natuial that wlicnevei the original for n of a woid 
has been obsctured by phonetic decay, the humankind craving after 
some esplaimtion assigns a meamng to t iit the void in its altered 
sari This is hqw popular mythology or etymology crops up, and 
we would icfer the i adoi to the XII lecture of Pof Max Mnllexs 
Smcnce o* taguage, Vol 11 Arunlchalam as well as Sonagiri 
(QfirmSm) another name foi AnuamalaJ, means the red muHt- 
<u» or Q^'tcinSw. 
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lost and nn disoawlinjj tlie second n the remnant 
of d assumes) the duties of root, and is moie prolific 
than its parent arl. If not for the connecting I'nk 
JimQ it would ha\c been ([iiite impossible to establish 
the lelationsliip between the tuc roots The (x.stence 
of two roots like inid and iiu should not m any way lead 
ns to sup] lose that the latter is an apocopated fonii of 
the former Hoots are liable to raod’fication bat not to 
such wear and tear , for instance the root yu-to 
inmgle, has giown lip to join, which has been 

turther modified into jndhAo fight, m older to mark 
the distinction between these meanings 

The Sails root fad-to strike h the paientof the 
following —Tup Tubh, 'I’lipb T’ng, I’ur, i’uro Tuh 
and 'I’us (\'ide page 305 Science ot language by Prof 
AlaK Muller \ ol J ) 

A. Now coining to the wwds which we pro 
posed to analyse, Seoui wdien stripped of its change- 
able termination or noun suffix lean's liehiud £st 
This remnant is identical with to stand. 
Here we have a clear case of liow* the Aryans 
and the Tamilians concurred m dieir general idea 
about a place or slntion. The vSanskiit w-ords sthala 
and sf/nbiii meaning a place, and the Latin statio, the 
original of the English Station and winch means a posti 
station or abode, ai-e lespective'y derived from the 
Sans sth(i-to stand, and Eat <th to stand, both ot which 
are represented by root stci The Mngh'’h ns also 
obtained from this root. The original meaning of ‘Seni 
is therefore swuellihui io btavd upon or a place, and 
hence the sent or ahodc of man Me might alsoe.x- 
plain the word in a difFcient wav. As the ancients 
Ivelieved the earth tD Ije stw/Zo/irm/, thev might have 
given this name to di<tingnivli it fioiii the sun and 
moon Mh of which were in their opinion moving 
bodies. The off'ihoots cf this Tamil root are a legion 
a few of winch r-'e .veil worth considering here. 

U evidently derived from Sit as Oesi'ai from Qaoa and 
troln a.«w Tins word wa« probably firat used 
to denote the bright half of the moon’s age 'irhei d »<f 
rluihle Of pi <mtt, as distinguished tiom the dark hUt 
or hvnee the meanings of moonlight and, bv 

luetonym.}', moon. Ac a verb it means to sliiiie. S^af 
ia a word which, in spite of phonetic corroption, holds 
it, ground Unlike J^ai-dove (from ii/oaui-m older 
name for the bird which lives in a upmu or forest- 
a place oultide the town limits) and »,j«c«hark (so call- 


ed perhaps on account of its wtfniive njaiute-msauum 
^ IS f esi&swj vfhieh aie met with only in ^ooks, Sme^ 
and its eoinrade @£ra) (properly verbal noun 

ironi glg!-to go down, to die or disappear. is 

the time when the sun duappears, (bn ^ or (joes down'j 
have not as jet been driven to the wall in the struggle 
for fcxisitence with iSaoi and ^nir ifisu* conveys all the 
meanings that ■flwo/ does, and might have given rise to 
Lhe verb (SpaS shine or to be of bcilhant colour, 
from winch comes (Spm (1 } light or splendour, (2) colour 
(3) natural terapeiament or disposition of the body, 
complexion, and lienee the seat of djsposition— the 
bi east i’ll e process ot ti airsforniation in question would 

be as follow's — ■=: •Sir n n=aS(^ax £p One of the 
iiieanmgs of or Ss-i(r month In this sense, it iS 
still ciirreut in the Telugii language where Nela takes 
the place of NiU In almost all the languages, the 
names for month are derived from the moon. For in- 
stance the English month or the Anglo-Saxon inonadh 
is traceable to A S. mona or moon ; the Sans. 
comes from mas • Moon , in Gr, Men®sMoiitli, Menu* 
^loon In Ger • Menotlis= a month, mond— moon ; and in 
Dutch maand and maan are the respective terms. All 
these w’ords for moon or month, as well as the Latin 
Meiisis— Mouth, have sprung up from a root ma=to 
measure “for time was measured by nights and moons 
and wintere long before it was reckoned by days and 
suns and years."’ 

llegarding the form of the Latin word for month 
Cicero says that the courees of the moon are called 
jneii-es (months) because they produce measiired(me?isa) 
.jpac.fe. ‘ Lnnae cuisus qui quia mensa spatia confici- 
uni, menses nominautur ” ’ihe Tamil from which 
iDP pw Is derived, serves this double purpose. That the 
moon played au important part as measiirer of time is 
furtlv^r attested by the Tamil or rather Sansknt names 
for the moiAlii! of tin* year. T’hese months are named 
each after it** fuUinooii day Thus «»# or Sans ao/s^ after 
the usterism or on which the full moon falls 
in that month, tavS Sans, after &c We 

should indeed be very glad to hear from any Tamil 
scholar the pure Tamil names of the months of the year. 
£lsi) in the sense ol time is perhaps due to rf«oi'=moon. 
In view of the fiict that the English month was 
christened after the moon, tlie expressions • lumfmovik' 
for a lunation and ‘ solar month' for a Calendar month 
a:s as erroneous as the Tamil and Qfi 

aiii stmOmoj. ’iliero io no doubt that such p*eon- 
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astic and inconsistent word-collocations are due to the 
ignorance of the onginal ideas of words on the part 
those who first used such phrases 

To return from the digression, the root Sdo becomes 
Sfi in Sjpi, iSjpi'sij and iemto. The primary signification 
of Sjpi 18 to stand or to raise, hence to know the 
weight of anything by lifting it v]j. Every man is 
furnished by nature, so to speak, with a pair ot scales 
which he uses whenever the human contrivance is not 
■at hand. According to Prof. Skcat the English 
weigh convt.ys an identically same original sense He 
■derives it from the A. S. wegan— to carry, bear, raise 
or I’ft. Of. to weigh anchor. Its root is ivaghfi’ which 
is closely allied to the Latin. Vehere, and Sans. Vah to 
cany, of w'hich Lat. Vehicnlum (Eng. Vehicle) and 
Sans. V^ihana are derivatives respectively 

Rev Stormouth thinks, however, that the. uwjgiag 
motion of the balance is the cause of the form weigh. 

If affords us much pleasure to note here that the 
Tamil language is ric/iin radical metaphors or ‘poetry 
in words ’ ; and this fact is borne testimony to by the 
different shades of meaning expressed by many a 
single word. For example isap (verbal noun from 
to weigh, &c.) means . — 

1. Stability or indestructibility an idea quite in con- 
sonance with the origin of the verb. 

2 An esfcthZis/ied custom 

3. Weight 

4. The sign hilrra 

5. Limit or boundary 

G. Balance of justice or equity 

7. Chasticy, which consists in stubilitii of character or 
the power either to stop the mind from going astray or 
to /.e it in the path of morality 

Cf: 8eiDptTi(^isi snuOuajor u.sisiBir 

iSetppaira^iBi siruQu p'ia). 

We might also identify chastity with moral tectitude 
or weight or mth justice, perfection or fulness of w'isdom. 
With Seop compare apLj which by origin means learn- 
ing or knowledge, as in the phrase “ apiSei^ir ^<ri<sir” 
fools devoid of knowledge. Do not these words dis- 
close as much wisdom or grandeur of thought as the 
English chastity which is derived fi-om the Lat. 
Castus-clean or pure. Archbishop Trench goes the 


length of connecting castus with Lat. candeo *and 
making chastity synonymous with whiteness (an emblem 
of purity), (fss^-to fill, is attributable to the fact 
that a full jar does not sham or does retain if we af^ 
allowed the expression, a hahnce-ldie equilibrium. 

or ijfiBc IS probably traceable to and hence 
the meanings of (1) light (2) shadow which is an insep- 
arable adjunct cf light (8) coolness (4) shelter or prot*ec- 
tion (5) prosperity (6) illness Jthe i elation of whicji to 
health is as that of shadow to' light. (peS) is 
pt rh ips derived from this woid. 

For the change of «» into p compare with Uo^oJa 
where the transformati'sn takes place in an inverse 
order By the vfay, we may state here that Dr. 
Rottler and A Kumaraswami Pillai, the author of 
glwiiewrff have fallen into the error of' 

supposing that these words are copies of % Sanskrit 
Phala-fruit The existence in Tamil of such forms 
as — ^to ripen, u^-ripened or old, 'jn'^-old or rotten, 
‘-'(y>,Si''^iamage or fault, ut^-faultj and uQfiajw-a desert 
i§ clear proof that uyi'j> is a iiouji formed from the 
root of with suffix 

0. itr is one of the few words which are common 
to the Aryan and Tamilian languages. In Tamil it is 
not a duplicate of the Sans. Nira which Dr. Rottler 
has shewn it to be. The reasons for claiming a 
Tamil parentage are these : 

(1) This word forms an element in most of the 
compositions of daily use, as @9r;f<r-cocoanut water, 
-spittle, (gj^fff-water to dnnk or a decoction, 
0afl/?/r-water to bathe, aQ^dir -water in which rice has 
been washed, Oeuii/S/f-warm water, ifff««6»v-river side, 
<fjraoi-uL/-dysury, /f/rad/reo—watercourse, and a lot 
Oi others If is be not a native' term, all these 
words ought to be hybrids which is not very probable. 
(2). Except dir, there are at present in the Tamil 
language no native words which denote w’ater. (3). 
Fi (if) the root of dir stands out in bold relief in such 
a pure Tamil word as dtsQSpjp, dia&pfi or 
pa-to swim. These forms correspond exactly to 
@-to hang, Qpeji-to go before, and off^a-to be in 
excess, which are respectively derived from 
hang e^-before, andt^'-over. The Greek Neros-wet, 
Nereus-the sea-god by that name, and Nereis idos- 
daughter of Nereus, are derived from the root Na or 
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* ana which we find in the Greek Neo and Lat. No- 
te swim ; hence, it is evident that the original 
notion about w'at®r is something to bathei or s^nm in. 
The rr in «P/r represents the ronn snflSx which occurs 
in iLoSi (6»ii!+g)ir) (a.uj+^ir) uuPir (eou-t-^"') and 
several other names. Among the derivatives of the 
Aryan root m or sna are the following : — Gr Nans, Lat. 
Navis, Sans. Nan, and A S. Nacas=ship, of which 
the 'first three words have respectively produced (1) 
nausea, nautilus (2) nrvy, nave (body of a church) navi- 
gation, and (8) navya (sfla/iiu). a&ffl/and«Aa9 arson 
the face of them Tamilised forms of the Sans* nan 
The Tamil radical /f has also been productive of some 
nautical terms For e..a,mple, ifaiesr and isiriLsk pilot 
or shipmaster, are evidently denved from l«t£.a Tamil 
name for w'ater, and appear to have anciently conveyed 
the same idea as the English waterman. i£»irasr and 
synonyms of these words, are in reality one 
and the same with them;' only the initial n in the former 
pair is represented by m in the latter. The interchange 
between terminal m and n is not infrequent in Tamil 
words ; E. G, Ljoodg^qetii, L/ffl)io=»u8BeBr. In 

this connection we may state that «e/ria(ifl=pilot is a 
word foreign to our vocabulary and for which we, as 
well as the Malays, are indebted to the Arabs. This 
word brings to our memory another term which the 
Malays and Tamils share in common, but which, as 
William Marsden says, is a Malayalam (properly Tamil- 
ian) word transplanted into the Malayan, language. 
We mean «uuro (kappal) which is probably a formation 
from 4uq-log and 4 ja!=sby or wutlj, and which implies 
that Lhe first [kapjial) w'as only a catamaran, or raft of 
logs. 

,fff(i_the chief formative element of and i^ir 
tt«8r is used In the following senses (1) a cloud i which 
is a mass of watery vapour, (2) a frog (.which is remark- 
able for its rapid mimming or which generally lives in 
water). There is little doubt that this name is made up 
of root ^e*to swim and suffix jy o. The presence of s 
may be accounted for as a phonetic inseition. In cur- 
rent language the unlettered people pronounce isniusJr 

* The hiitial®*of » root when followecl by anothei consonant is 
genendly dropped Cf Sans, irw with Lnt Rii and Gr JSheu — 
to flow; Lat. Spec or spao with Sans Pas-to see Besides, such 
a chppkil: should be natural^ expected in a language hke the 
TsHlu whfem there are no oomponnd or concnrroit consonants. 
'The root ma wonld therefore be represented by n& in Tamil, a 
modification of which is «f in iiej'-ftr nnd cf Sans mm 
with mn— to grind. 


and ySssraev as if these words were isniuA and y&wajiir. 
We are inclmed to think that this termina^on j^etr is 
the original of sen and that it means a harmful, and 
hence a crowd or number. This is the germ out of 
which jyai 00,®^ to take up wdththe hollow of the Imid, 
and ^eriQps) onginally.t'> measure by the hollow of the 
haiul or Qpiasoa have sprung, In like manner may the 
s in and * be explained if there be suffi- 
cient evidence to prove their Tamil birth. iW insertion 
of a consonant between two vowels that come in contact 
m the formation of denvative or compound words is 
solely for the sake of euphony, that is, for - preventing 
the hiatus that would otherwise ocour In Tamil it is 
the letters ou (y) and a- (v) that are mostly employed to 
effect such a combination, but « (k) may as well be used 
to prevent the hiatus. The employment in Tamu of 
either (uj) y or ( ») k to represent the H sound in some 
f-Sanskiit w'ords farther convinces us that the insertion 
of « (k) '.n §su> 18 as reasonable as that of lu (y) would 
be. Even the intrusion of a consonant is not unknown 
insome languages forinstance nin the followingEnglish 
words is nothing but intrusive 

Messenger, Passenger, Poringer, and Nightingale 
(2nd n only). 

In if/f«BU)»which we believe is admitted on all hands 
to be of Tamil extraction, there is ground for asserting 
with axiomatic truth that /f v its radical element is of 
the same origin. Dr. Bottler, who in his dictionary 
assigns to ifn- or Irfacu-disposition, a place quite separate 
from thet of if /i-water, shows thereby that two different 
words have assumed the same fonn. This undoubtedly 
arose from bis inability to trace the one meaning from 
the other. It is not strange that the beneficial or 
bounteous ntktvae of water or rain, which the divine 
Valluvar compares to ambrosia, was clearly visible to the 
mental eye of that Tamil philosopher who (first used h 
es>LD in the sense of henefcence The notion of beneficence 
passed into that of good disposition, and so we come by 
jts sense of disposition in general. He who denies the 
Tamil parentage of .f /r-water, should also dei^ that of 
#ff-good disposition. 

^ or froMi the Taifiil root 

to place can, as a rule, he used in lieu of •-«>»“. We cannot there- 
fore say that there would be no pure Tamil word to express the idea 

of woi’dif wo should exclude 

f Parihdsa— railleiy hecomeb ..-Tamil ufiiuirsw oi 
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Ifithis account alK>ut the meanings m qne^ion be 
deemed in any way unsatisfactory, the light thrown by 
the derivation of the English, ‘abundance’ will make the 
connection perhaps more visible, though by a different 
link. Abundave in Latin means to overflow or to 
abound and is made up of ah,- away and unda-wave. or 
water [und, the root of unda, is a modified form of ud in 
Lat udus-wet, and it is met with in Sans, und-to be 
wot, uda-water (from which are the Tamil 
•. 5 «ti-water and SL/sS-nver) A. S yd. wave, Eng wet 
and water. Icel. vatr^^wet, Lith wandu«=water, Sinha 

X * i 

lese vadra=«v.ater and Gr hudor»water]. In the 
subjoined distich of Tiruvalluvar, ^rfwuipropjrly means 
plenty or fulness and not property {^(usot/) as genefally 
explained. 

^asseinir fiirS 

Clearer still is the meaning fulne&s in /fira/r which 
occurs in the following utterance of the same poet and 
ethical teacher, and which like ^rsaQ^mn primarily means 
’“full men” and then the w’ise 

SsaitSjT ijraiiTOseAres>u> tSIeDput^u 
tSatet^B Quisaf'iuiiB ibiLli 

Now let us turn our attention to Pandit Savarirayan’s 
article and see what is there that we cannot readily ac- 
cept. It is specially the relationship which, without 
any proof whatever, he tries to establish between 
Tamilian and Aryan words. The word ovm respecting 
which the Pandit says that its si represents R in Lat. 
I’ars, can be asserted with as full confidence to be a 
corruption of u*w, verbal noun of u@-to be separate or 
to split, as we do say that ut9, 

and are weakened forms respec- 
tively of «S)@;Sui, <Kgto, 4 iS©«», 

j/seot^ and What takes place under our own 

eyes should have also taken place in bygone times 
or ^m-tbe name of the Baryan tree, is probably 
due t) the fact that its branches spread wide. We 
ought however not to be surprised if somebody were to 
shew that this word is a variation of the Sanskrit fustd 
a tree in general, for the Banyan tree is recorded to 
have sometimes a diameter of even 875 feet spread (Vide 
Gamble’s Manual of Indian Timbers), and therefore has 
a claim to tie called Hhe f/m!' Seeing that this species 
of the fig genus grow's wild in the Sub-Himalayan tract 


whence the name Ficus Bengalensis, the above derivation 
from a Sanskrit word would be most reasonable but for 
tho fact that in Sanskrit it is otherwise known. One of 
its Sanskrit name", viz , iBiui^Qarfiui meansakoftremfffe 
and this we count as a point in favour of our etymology. 

Not only the above mentioned words but even the 
case-ending ^si are the results of the action of the law, 
of syncopation, stands for %ssi, verbal noun of 
to become, to be. Let us take a sentence and sub- 
stitute therein for ^so in order to see whe*’her our 
explanation stands to reason or not. 

astuffemeSjDfBpa^^siirLfBsi .^sei ^jDiJttrar 

He died of fever = Fever being, he died. 

Such a construction is quite natural in the infancy of a 
language and answers the same purpose as the ablative 
absolute in Latin or the Nominative absolute in English. 
What is called the expletive use of .gfli is best explained 
by the form In the following couplet there are 

two 45 ^ which are shown as examplec of this use. 

iunpiTSBi iSBLjttsiit 

j^^ssatiLjiw seoeon^ euir 

Here iBitufrLDeit=virfiirgjttD /F/rL-/r(gi 

= Any place will loecome (the learned! man’s) 
country, being 

« It being that any place, &c. 

* If it is that any place, &c. 

Similarly maj' tlm ^ <0 in mayest thou ponder, 
be accounted for. We have thus seen that the letter « 
has been cut off from a good number of words including 
uirm of which the final letter has been clearly shewn to 
be a residue of the verbal suGBx The root of this 
word is therefore to be sought for in un^the analysis of 
which discloses Pak-a> sound imitative of the crack of a 
nut buried in hot ashes. Whether this root has any 
connection with the Sanskrit Bhfiga u«r«ui, we are at 
piesent unable to say, but it has put forth the following 
shoots. 

( laDf-Separation-hence enmity 

usA-Division, mid&y, Bay'd? Light 

ascjf-Splittug, a piece, &c. 

u8ir-To divide 
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uB*(i-Split, division, diversity 
uio@-8i portiotti 

ui@-BfeakagO) split, bark, tartar, crust, &c» 

u«ff-To ntail, to cry out at a public sale, or to call 
out thir gs along the streets, to say cf. 


aug-To divide. 

«)®(r-To dmde, to slice, to cut in longitudinal little 
pieces, to part the hair, a thong of leather 

«)irfr=A thong, to part the hair, to trim a palm leaf, 

to take away, to gather. 

« • 

On the other hand the Lat Purs is followed up to 
the radical Par which means to pioduce, to provide and 
to share (Vide etymology of Part in Prof. Skeat’s 
English Dictionary ). In connection with the derivation 
of Lat. Mars-God of war, Prof Max Muller makes the 
following note about the suffix in Pars “ Mars Martis is 
formed like Pars Partes which happens to correspond 
with Sans. Parus or Parvan.” 

Whatever be the primarv meaning of Par, whether to 
separate pro^tice, there is no doubt that R 

fhmsapar^aud parcel of the ro..t, and is quite unlike 

the *in u-r6«. Instead of adducing examples like the 
one in question for the confusion between «o and ,35 
the Pandit could have largely drawn from the voca- 
bulary of the Tamil language where there are many 
words, especially naturalised Seuskrit words which have, 
certain’y owing to imperfect articulation, undei;gone 
this interchange of letteis. E G. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


j-Saus. Alakta— ‘R^d cotton, 

I — God of death— from root ar to 

j cut, to destroy. 


( 3 ) .g/r^ 1 feans. A’rati— the ceremony performed 

j in marriages. 



Sans. Eaghu— the name of an ancpstor" 
of Bama. 


• Some persons are unable to pronotmoe R ani 8«y donnd, adith- 
metic instead of round aniarithmetic , some change long into dong. 


does not warrant the conolL uon that these sounds proceed from the 
same oigan of speech If it does, we may draw a similar conclusion 
with regard to K,T and P among which occasional changes take 


place. 


<'5) |)0ljsB)U 


^0) 


(^ 7 ) ^iTie 


(8) /53o0- 




The Iluppai tree or Bassia lo'tigifolia. 
It IS so called by reason of its long 
l@0) leaves or of the durability (g)0 
y uLf] of its wood. 

I The coining of @0 Aanu from @0 would 
1 -exactly correspond tc that of f ^(S 
uesu horn «0— black 
Sans Ohlra Cloth. The oldei of mean- 
ing of ohira is probably tlic bark of a 
tree used as clothing 
\ Head-prohably from the root of ^i/f-to 
J wear or to bear. 


} 

( 


( 9 j 


I Sans. T£,la— tongue. 


i From jjSfetf-to move as a wave, hence vexa- 
j tion. 


} Hatchet (^«ff®-branch + jiiiB-cat) 

Even m European languages, such changes are not 
of uncommon occurrence We refer the reader to the 


etj'mologies of English. Pilgrim Lavender, Lat coeru- 
leus=gloomy. lilium=lily. French iossiguole=night- 
ingale, and coronel=colonel Lastly we should hke to 
draw the attention of Pandit Savarirayan to the deriva- 
tion of the Lat. addo the original of the English add. 
In tlie eyes of classical men its root is not oM but da, 
addo being formed of the prep. ad=to and do=to give, 
to put ; and it is owing to such a composition that this 
Latin verb sometimes takes a dative case after it, as 
adimunt diviti addunt pauperi. The similarity of sound 
now exists only between the Latin prep, ad and the 
Tamil radix ad. If our Pandit is taken up by this, it 
is for him to prove that this preposition is the remains 
of a Lat. root ad-to join. If our enquiries in this 
branch of knowledge be guided by sound without re- 
gard to the history of words, the result would be some- 
thing similar to the account given of peacock by Dr. 
Johnson who thought that this fowl wa" so called by 
virtue of its peak or tuft. Researches since made have 
shewn beyond doubt that the English IPea (cock) the 
Lat. Pavo, the Gr. Taos or the Hebrew Tukim is a 
descendant of the Tamil T6kai-peafowl (primarily 
feathm from tu-to hang) which King Solomon ordered 
from India. Not only for the peafowl but also for 
ginger and nee vbich in the classical languages are 
known as Gingibera (@gft(?o/T) and oryya are 
the Western nations greatly indebted to the Tamils es- 
pecially of the Malabar coast where the Hebrews, the 
Fhonecians, and the Greeks are said to have carried on 

trade in ancient times. 

S. W. OOOMARASWAMY- 

I *0u«)4J here means a blaek rat or a palmyia treo be.jring 
ilaekfiruiti. 
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THE KALITTOKAL-I 

Mr. T. Virabhadra Mudahyar, b a , b l. is doing an ex- 
cellent service to literature m bringing this woi k to 
prominence. Though its place, m r^der of time, still 
i*emains unsettled, yet its. antiqiutv is nmj[uestioinble 
luere also i*eniains to be settled the question whether 
Nallantmanar is its authoi m pait, or only a compiler 
and editor I should like to see scholars paying a little 
more attention to this work than thev seem to have 
hitherto done It contains a rich store of tthe choicest 
sentiments expiessed in the choicest words in the lan- 
guage, ie., tliQ simplest an(5 homeliest words. Its ethi- 
cal a<»pects may justly be thought unsuited to the 
young. But may it not withf advantage be prescnbed 
for tile higher examinations of the Umversity 

It seems the Mudaliar has used the edition of Rao 
Bahadur Tamotharani Pillai That edition is the onlj 
printed one we have Being such, it must be liable to 
errors. The Rao himself confesses that he is responsi- 
ble for two kinds of them. 

1st. He has substituted some wmrds of his own in 
place of what some fastidious people consideied an 
objectionable word in the text But page 24 of hi.-, 
preface, in a manner, cures that mischief. 

2nd. He has disregarded the division of stanzas 
into paragraphs made by the commentator for the con- 
venience of commenting. This disregard is an injun 
to the intelligent reader wlio attempts to study the text 
and the commentary together. The mischief of the 
plan, which the Rao has adopted instead of that of, the 
commentator, seems to have impressed itself on him 
at times. For he occasionally abandoned liib owm sj s- 
tem too and has thereby rendered the study needlessli 
troublesome. 

It is necessary that literary men should not be con- 
tent, so long as there exists the slightest cause of doubt 
as to the accuracy of the copies ive now have in com- 
mon use. 

In the stanza copied by the Mudaliar, I find the fol- 
lowung errors, due t j misprint in the Rao’s edition : — 

(«) should be .. . 

{Ji) LaarAQiDsi ; There ought 

to be no mark after QW. 

(c^ u/flof should be uiflq. 


[d) sirQiaitp/n should be This error 

is so frequent among editors that it may be 
looked upon as sanctioned by usage. 

'e' should be a;«wt_«nw/r 

or ehess t-ec&Jits 

if) The which occurs several times m 

the stanza, should form a line by itself as 
often as it occurs, or should at I®!ast be prat- 
ed at the end of the line which precedes it, 
instead of the head of the line ir. which it 
stands. 

Ofj jujjffLj should be jfiuiu or jifunmir, I must 
however observe that it is in tpiSiuet of 
0^/7 A (the Rao’s edition) where it is quoted 
twice m the commentary, viz , under st. 5 and 
st, 50, and where, however, other discrepan* 
cies may be noticed. If the true leading is 
^luiTLj, then the commentary needs alterations. 

{h) Some of the commas after §>0/^ are not 
wanted for the sense or the metre. 

In the commentary of the stanza, I detect the follow- 
ing errors. 

ij) should probably be 

in allusion to the Qsirmejojuir st. b and st. 26. 
In the latter of these two stanzas there is, be 
it observed by the way, an error of the editor 
of the Kovaiy&r. He gives as 
Evidently it should be ... fiipiiiQpwufi, 

The same editor has mispiinted a part of this stanza 
of the Kahttohai, quoted by Parimelalahar under 
(ch. 19. v. 7/. He has p^^ Q^nirifpttr 

eirsoa It should be .. ..Qipn^en as the 

Rao and the Mudaliar have it. 

(/i) I suspect the word should be a/®@ 4 ier 

or something like it. 

(l) uiflej should be uBif as observed before. 

(m) SSstr^Setr: (ippQo-iriS The mark 

after eJ&w is an error There should be no 
mark. 

(?t) should be 

(o) should be .. , the allu- 

sion being to u>fimiri»0^9 J. 731. 

In reading the commentaries of Nacchinirkkini* 
yar on this and other works, I have always felt a sus- 
picion that the texts which he was commenting on 
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were in Bome instances corrupt even in his day ; but 
he tfvxed his ingenuity to make sense of thei" as he 
found them, rather than correct them, — a very noble 
trait in ai^ editof. The line ^Birmvini has a false fiSsn. 

I don’t believe the author had it sc, while he preserved 
the in all the remaining 67 lines. Perhaps ^ and 
should be prolonged. 

THE HALlTTOKAL-II. 

1. Thiawork consists of 150 ««Suu(rt_® of vanous 
length and meti’esi 

2. For convenience sake we shall call a seSuuBtKB 
a canto. Usually, under flie name of *eSuuiii-<S 
there are several stanzas following one another with or 
without a connecting word which is called 

As its name indicates, the is a word pr 

a phrase forming a line by itself. It is sometimes wnt- 
ten at the end of the line which precedes it, and is 
then reckoned as a supernumersay 9t of that line, 

A aeSuuriLd m^ consist of an ahaval, a venpa oi a 
kalippa, or a number of each of them or a mixture of 
some of them. 

8. An ahaval consists of three or more lines. Each 
line consist? of two, three, four or five • each is 
an ^p9ir or Qaiek^ir, An ^p9ir, as the reader knows, 
is a dpioB, L/a?u)«r, «0a9«ru), or BL.s3aiih : an^ a Qeieir9S‘ 
)&iiQpioinasBiu,L^slRu>«inn(iu,»(^€B‘ii*r£i or tk-f^Sansitinu. 
For convenience’ sake we may include m, aSarui and 
aroj under the common name of s«Sff9ir. 

An jfstun ends^ with- the letter w. In 
sfiisiriBeo* we find it stated thus 

jfgtu^afipsfioi w, fF, ig erssQwat jBpi(ttD 

0/irsd stuiSiu^B. The Silappatik^ram prefers the 
ending wsir. 

When the penultimate %e of an ahaval consists of 
four the ahavd is called tSSuumifLedia ; when it has 
only three it is called The Oaiflmf is most 

ccanmon in all works composed in ahaval metre I 
believe there are only two in the wIioIa 

of the Kalittokm. One occnrs in the 129th, canto, 
and the other will be found mentioned below. 

4 A venpa consisis of two or more lines. Each 
line (except the last) consists of four aetif?. . Tne 
venpa uses what is called ^>Sar, that is, connection be* 
twten 9f and 9i. The piar used in venpa is called 


QemuSa. ’rhis pSbi requires that when a 9t ends 
m uoff, the following 9ir should begin with a ‘doa/r ; and, 
tbat when a 9/r ends in el>ls<ru> or g^dj, the following 9ir 
should begin with a This cjmiection or link is 
observed also boUreea the end of one line and the 
beginning of another. Tne last line of a venpa con- 
sists of two complete and the first of a third 
?.T. To this there may be added a g, *, ®, 
q or pi Some authors admit of also. 

5. The gsSuur consists of two or more lines, each 
consisting of four ifeSg9tr. ■ It may sometimes end as a 
venpa ends. 

6. erfieag and QiDirVar, not being of the essence of 
poetiy, may occasionally be neglected. 

7. A geSuuitil.9 is sometimes divided into 

peSgQggii and Between pnffi 

eog and sffipsto there is no essential difference The 
pt&l is the stanza which begins the canto The ^Mpgia 
IS the stanza that ends it. The piri^sa* intervenes be- 
tween them. The usually consists of one stanza 
and the of three stanzas. ‘ If the ^at^aog hap- 

pen to be each a ceUuuir of four lines, the seqond linea 
of the three s^uub usually end in the same word. 
So do the fouith lines, This sameness of termination 
occasionally take place in other lines as well- But it 
may he neglected altogether. In canto ISO, each of 
the three pirj^eor is a stanza of two lines. And the 
first line of each of them ends in gftirnQlgigr, 

The ptidiiQgiiei usnally precedes the bnt it 

may c icnr anywhere and any number of times. The 
40tk. and 85th cantos for instance, open with the p«0 
gQgire-. When it does not immediately precede the 
»fipgu>, it is called Qfirp9ir or Qigitp9irvf.. 

8. The first canto of the Kalittokai contabs as 
follows : — 

(1) The pB% which is a «««9uu* of four lines. 

(2) The which are three stanzas 

of three lines each. And each aftfimg ends 
in the word p^mOerir. 

(3) The pgSgQfireo. 

(4) The giUpsti, which is a Qisfiatg jpgeum of three 

lines. 

9. The second canto is as follows : — 

[1) The pffi, which is a *^uu» of eight lines. 
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(2) The consisting of three »eSuuir 8tan2a!s 

of four lines each. The second lines of the 
three end in ^^Qunr, and the fourth 

lilies m t^ifiiunea'^ Qun (^ariTiSl s^si^ssi^, 

(3) The ^ssfl 

(4) The which is a ^saiei of six 

lines. 

The seventh line of the «v of tins canto is ajuQuic 
sfiir«isatOuirs{i oieajtSleinB ^iuog«n-. I have divided 
this line as I find it divided by the editor notwith- 
standing the ooramentatoi’s direction that the first 
should be taken as sijb> Qu^jpiSir, which thoi gh a 
9n and therefore inadmissible, is yet allow'able in liis 
opinion by reason of its being a (Seiri^ Qst iBsaff. I 
prefer to follow the editor For, of wr, eSsiriasinu and 
««ifi which are equally objectedrto by grnnimarians in 
this class of composition, the sssfi is the only 9/r m respect 
of which all authors are agreed in upholding the ob- 
jection. 

10. In canto the fourth, the fijei is a seSuuir using 
QnienuSsir, Such a s^uuit differs from a Oa»«wu/r, 
only by having four 9ir in its last line, while the 0«ew 
Off has only two and a half. 

11. In canto 5, each of the three consists 

of two lines of affSoud and ends in veQmir. 

12 Canto 6 is a perfect Qtutiruir of eleven lines , 
such a 0»«ruff 18 called sC-isuMeSI Q^muiriKB. It 
18 Oa/aSruffLl®, because it is a venpa standing for aii 
entire aaJuufftl®, It is called ^tluSmiseS tc distin- 
guish it from And for the same reason 

Qstms/sseS^jB'^p is also called itlLJarittSIpjfietBp, 
namely, to distinguish it from whose scan- 
sion is aSfr®aiTiu, sPwoaffA; wir and from 

W’hnse scansion is toff, eSati, tSaru), 
«S«rii, lOT. For examples seeSaravanapperumars 

18. In the 7th canto there are 

(1) The which is a venpa of four lines. 

(2) A paSaQfiia) *'tQiu" and a of two lines 

ending in j?(7iu. 

(3) A pt^fQfir& “ g|a»u(}«’’ and a of 

two lines ending m «r. These two ps^iOfaia 
and form a pair. 

(4) Like this nair, there are two other pairs* 

(o) Then follows another piaSaQa»A^ and then the 


14. The twelfth canto would be a perfect QaitA^it 
of 19 lines, but for (a) ops'll a et, which should pro- 
perly be ^iTTffa n& lik*. muujoj, ^forasresJipfi) &C* 
(b; Siibiiir which kliould be iSimuirf 

(c) Qpp ^lu which should probably be g^^d/d or (yifljpiA 
or it may be that m ancient da5’’s it was allowable to 
cut off* such a vowel as the g) in this place, which 
18 really ^hort though it is not classed among (gjp^hj 

((/) which should probably be 

(e; which should probably be gifoSte g). 

(j) g)«oi_0o^ IS piobably though it 

does not affect the scansion. 

A Qeuaruit with broken is a poetical impossi- 
bility Of course the commentator speaks of there be- 
ing such Qmmuir. But the text he was using was 
evidently corrupt even in his time : — a proof at once of 
its high antiquity and its commentator’s honesty, la 
canto 92 quoted by Virabhadra Mudaliyar, cousisti ig of 
sixty eight lines which form no fewer than a dozen sep- 
aiuteOa CRTUff and jytoffoff^ffoaui connected by a number 
of p&HfQfireo, there occur only two cases of broken ;e8ar 
in the copies used by the commentator and handed 
down to us. It is more probable that these cases are due 
to error on the part of copyists than to wilful^ess or over- 
sight on the part of the author of the canto. 

15 111 the 16 th canto the srfipj>u) is longer than 

the paaf which is very ra>’e. In the 17th, both are’ of 
the same length, which is also of rare occurrence. 

16. The 18th canto is a perfect Qaieaut ^f twelve 
lines. 

17. The 19th canto consistc altogether of two Qaiw 
air of six lines each 

18. The 2l8t canto is formed of two separate jjaaiso, 

Ihe first a vvith a /sAaSatii between 

its last two lines, and the second, a 

19. In the 22ud canto the affijsai^ is a 0*«iruff of 
fcur lines. 

20. The 65th canto is a Qaimun of 29 lines, The 
commentator observes that tho QmiekpSar is occasionally 
broken in it Bat the broken pSm in the 13th line is 
imprived by writing tapiuv^A instead of <opuirA as 
the word is in the vocative case. After the 16bh line 
read as follows : — 
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